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CAPES'S  FOUR  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1850.] 

This  is  an  American  reprint,  in  a  cheap  form,  of  an  Eng- 
lish work,  by  Mr.  Capes,  formerly  a  minister  of  the  Anglican 
Establishment,  who  was  received  into  the  church  some  five  or 
six  years  since.  It  is  a  sort  of  compte  rendu,  which  the  au- 
thor has  judged  proper  to  furnish  his  former  brethren  who 
still  remain  in  heresy,  of  what  during  four  years  he  has  found 
Catholicity  and  Catholics  in  Great  Britain.  Its  author  is  the 
founder  and  editor  of  The  Rambler,  one  of  the  best  conducted 
and  most  valuable  periodicals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
commends  himself  to  us  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  of  a  high 
order  of  ability,  firm  faith,  and  fervent  zeal.  His*  experience 
is  written  in  a  tone  of  great  candor  and  moderation,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  happy  influence  on  many  of  his  "sepa- 
rated brethren. " 

While  we  acknowledge  the  ability  of  the  work  before  us, 
and  add  our  own  experience  as  a  convert  in  confirmation  of 
its  favorable  report  of  Catholicity  and  Catholics,  we  still  have 
some  doubts  about  the  strict  propriety  of  such  works.  They 
seem  to  us  in  their  general  character  to  be  more  in  consonance 
with  Protestantism  than  with  Catholicity.  With  Protestants, 
religion  has  only  a  psychological  basis,  is  purely  a  matter  of 
private  experience,  and  private  experience  is  the  rule  by 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood  ; 
but  with  us,  private  experience  counts  for  little,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  judge  private  experience  by  our  religion,  not 
our  religion  by  private  experience.  If  a  man  has  confessions 
to  write,  and  can  write  them  like  St.  Augustine,  let  him  write 
them  by  all  means;  but  as  a  general  rule  we  think  it  better 
not  to  be  too  fond  of  parading  our  personal  experiences  before 
the  public.  If  such  experiences  interest  and  attract  some  who 
are  without,  they  also  minister  to  their  present  false  notions 
as  to  the  grounds  of  religion,  and  hinder  rather  than  facilitate 
their  study  of  the  true  motives  of  credibility.  Religion  has 
an  objective  validity,  an  objective  evidence,  independent  of 

*Four  Years'  Experience  of  Hie  Catholic  Religion:  with  Observations  on 
its  Effects  upon  the  Character,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Spiritual.  By 
J.  M.  Capes,  Esq.     Philadelphia,     1849. 
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your  experience  or  mine,  and  our  reliance,  under  the  grace  of 
God,  should  be  on  that.  If  Protestants  reject  the  testimony 
of  the  church  herself,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  accept  ours 
as  individuals,  when  ours  as  individuals  is  worth  nothing;, 
save  as' corroborated  by  hers?  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to 
Mr.  Capes  to  say,  that  his  book  is  not  precisely  a  narrative  of 
his  religious  experience,  in  the  Protestant  sense,  and  that  it  is 
mainly  a  report  of  facts  with  regard  to  our  religion  and  its 
followers  in  England,  which  he  has  picked  up  during  four 
years  of  his  Catholic  life,  together  with  his  reasonings  and  re- 
flections on  various  important  topics,  intellectual,  moral,  so- 
cial, and  theological. 

The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  written  in  a  form  altogether 
more  egotistical  than  was  desirable.  He  apologizes  for  it,  in- 
deed, on  the  ground  that,  as  he  was  relating  what  he  had  him- 
self seen  and  remarked  in  himself  and  others,  he  could  not  well 
avoid  it.  He  could  not  avoid  speaking  in  the  first  person,  it 
is  true,  but  he  could  have  spared  us  the  long  account  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  competency  and  admirable  qualifications  as  a 
witness.  All  he  says  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  what  Mas  the  need 
of  saying  it?  Those  who  knew  him  were  already  prepared  to 
admit  him  as  a  competent  witness,  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him  could  not  be  prepared  by  his  own  panegyric  on  himself. 
They  who  would  not  take  his  word  as  to  his  experience  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  take  his  word  for  his  own  competency 
and  credibility  as  a  witness.  It  would  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient to  have  told  in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner  what 
he  had  to  say,  without  prefacing  it  with  an  account  of  his  own 
mental  habits,  and  without  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  narra- 
tive to  tell  us  that  he  "honestly  asserts,"  "honestly  believes," 
"fully  believes,"  &c,  what  he  is  asserting.  However,  this  is 
a  matter  of  taste,  and  no  one  suffers  from  it  except  the  author 
himself. 

As  a  writer,  Mr.  Capes  may  be  commended  for  his  pure 
idiomatic  English,  but  he  is  diffuse,  sometimes  wordy,  and  not 
always  clear,  direct,  and  forcible.  He  affects  to  write  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  as  a  layman,  in  a  popular  style,  free  from  all 
technical  terms  or  forms  of  expression  usually  adopted  by  pro- 
fessional writers.  In  this  he  follows  the  precepts  of  the  rheto- 
ricians, but,  perhaps,  without  considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Catholic  writing  in  English  is  placed. 
A  Protestant  writing  in  English  on  Protestantism  can  avoid 
technical  terms  and  expressions,  and  abandon  himself  to  the 
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current  language  of  the  people,  tteeause  his  Protestantism  is 
itself  vague  and  loose,  and  appears  tolki"  greater  advantage" fa-  ■■ 
popular  than  in  scientific  language,  and  because  the  terms  most 
appropriate  to  its  expression  have  passed  into  the  language  of 
the  market,  and  ceased  to  be  technical,  or,  at  least,  become 
terms  familiar  to.  the  general  reader.  But  the  Catholic  writ- 
ing in  the  same  language  on  Catholicity  cannot  do  this  with 
safety,  because  his  doctrines  are  definite  and  fixed,  and  because 
the  terms  which  express  them  with  clearness,  exactness,and  pre- 
cision are  not  in  common  use.  The  English  language  has  for  three 
hundred  years  been  usurped  by  heretics,  and  been  chiefly  used 
as  a  medium  of  one  or  another  form  of  heresy.  In  its  current 
use  it  is  inadequate  to  the  expression  of  orthodoxy,  and  conse- 
quently the  Catholic  writer  is  obliged,  at  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing stiff  and  pedantic,  to  make  a  liberal  use  of  technical  terms 
and  scientific  forms  of  expression,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  leave 
his  meaning  vague  and  uncertain.  Our  Oxford  converts  do 
not  in  general,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  appear  to  be  sufficient- 
ly aware  of  this ;  they  write  on  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
write  before  their  conversion,  in  very  good  English,  it  is  true, 
but  with  a  choice  of  terms  which  leaves  us  perpetually  in  doubt 
whether  their  thought  is  sound  or  heretical. 

There  is  also  among  others  than  converts  a  mistake  as  to  the 
obligations  of  the  layman  writing  on  theological  subjects  to 
be  exact  in  his  language.  We  take  up  a  book  written  by  a 
layman,  by  the  illustrious  Count  deMaistre,  for  instance,  all 
bristling,  perhaps,  with  errors,  and  errors  which  become  heresies 
in  the  minds  of  unprofessional  readers,  and  if  we  complain,  we 
are  told  in  excuse,  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
that  he  was  not  a  professional  theologian,  and  therefore  was 
not  to  be  expected  to  write  with  exactness.  We  may  need, 
but  we  cannot  accept,  this  excuse.  If  the  layman  cannot 
write  on  theological  topics  with  exactness, both  of  thought  and 
expression,  he  has  no  business  to  write  on  them  at  all.  He 
who  assumes  the  doctor's  office  must  be  held  to  the  doctor's 
responsibility ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  important  that  this  rule  be 
enforced  in  these  days  of  journalism  and  of  lay-writing,  when 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  our  popular  literature  is  proceed- 
ing from  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  judging  the  man,  we  of 
course  look  to  what  he  probably  means;  but  in  judging  the 
author,  we  must  hold  him  to  what  he  says, — to  the  plain,obvi- 
ous,  and  natural  sense  of  his  words,  whether  he  be  cleric  or 
laic. 
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The  tone  of  Mr.  Capes's  work  is  subdued,  and  exceedingly 
moderate.  The  author  writes  as  if  he  was  afraid  some  prim 
Anglican  or  fastidious  Puseyite  should  suspect  him  of  extrav- 
agance or  enthusiasm.  His  statements  are  generally  under 
the  truth,  and  appear  to  the  Catholic  to  be  weak  and  tame. 
The  author's  motive  has  been  a  good  one;  he  has  believed 
that  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  reserved  statement  will  have  more 
weight  with  Protestants  than  one  in  which  he  suffers  his  Cath- 
olic heart  to  speak  out  in  its  own  unrestrained  warmth  and 
energy.  But  in  this  we  believe  he  is  mistaken.  Heretics  do 
not  in  our  days  doubt  our  ability,  our  learning,  or  our 
logic.  What  they  doubt  is  our  sincerity, — that  we  believe  our 
own  doctrines.  They  look  upon  the  intelligent  Catholic  de- 
fending his  religion  as  a  lawyer  speaking  from  his  brief.  In  a 
word,  they  doubt  our  honesty.  Hence,  what  we  say  coolly, 
deliberately,  in  measured  terms,  expressly  for  them,  has  little 
weight  with  them  as  a  body.  They  all  feel,  all,  with  here  and 
there  an  exception,  that  they  are  daily  and  hourly  professing 
what  they  know  they  in  reality  do  not  believe,  and,  judging 
us  by  themselves,  they  conclude  it  must  be  the  same  with  us. 
They  not  only  have  no  faith,  but  they  have  ceased  to  believe 
faith  possible.  What  they  are  most  anxious  to  know  is, 
not  whether  good  reasons  can  be  given  for  our  church  or  not, 
but  whether  her  intelligent  members,  men  of  learning,  of  good 
sense,  of  whole  minds,  do  really  believe  her  to  be  what  she 
professes  to  be, — do  really  believe  what  they  profess  to  believe. 
Asseverations  of  our  honesty  and  of  the  firmness  of  our  faith 
weigh  nothing  with  them,  for  they  know  by  their  own  expe- 
rience that  such  asseverations  cost  nothing, — that  a  man  who 
can  profess  what  he  does  not  really  believe,  can  easily  assev- 
erate that  he  believes  what  he  professes.  They  attend  not  to 
what  we  say,  but  to  the  unconscious  manner,  the  unconscious* 
look  and  tone,  with  which  we  say  it. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Capes,  knowing  the  Protestant  world  as  he 
does,  needs  not  to  be  told  that  Protestants,  save  individual  ex- 
ceptions, under  the  influence  of  grace  vouchsafed  to  lead  them 
back  to  faith  and  unity,  always  put  the  most  unfavorable  con- 
struction on  the  words  we  use  or  the  statements  we  make  that 
they  will  bear.  Candor  and  fair-fealing  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them;  otherwise  we  should  be  obliged  to  regard 
them  as  in  good  faith,  and  if  they  were  really  in  good  faith  they 
would  not  remain  in  their  Protestant  communions,  but  would 
be  speedily  reconciled  to  the  church.     Candor  and  fair-deal- 
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ing  on  religious  matters  are  incompatible  with  the  nature  of 
Protestants,  and  it  is  always  folly  to  look  for  them.  What  we 
say  will  always  be  taken  by  them  in  the  worst  sense  it  can  be. 
Our  moderation  will  be  termed  lukewarrnness,  our  candor  will 
be  taken  as  "damning  with  faint  praise,"  and  our  forbearance 
to  state  our  attachment  to  Catholicity  in  terms  most  consonant 
to  our  own  feelings  will  be  construed  into  our  disgust,  if  we 
are  converts,  at  the  change  of  religion  we  have  made.  Mod- 
eration towards  heretics  avails  nothing  to  win  them,  and  is 
usually  a  wrong  to  our  Catholic  friends.  He  who  knows 
Protestants  well,  knows  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  speak  so  as  to 
suit  them.  We  shall  always  have  the  most  favorable  eifect  on 
them  when  we  pay  little  regard  to  them,  but  speak  out  natu- 
rally, simply,  and  truly  from  our  own  full  Catholic  hearts, 
according  to  the  instincts,  so  to  speak,  of  our  Catholic  faith 
and  love. 

We  see  clearly  enough  from  Mr.  Capes's  book,  that  his 
faith  is  full  and  firm,  that  his  heart  is  Catholic  to  the  core, 
and  that  his  real  estimate  of  Catholic  life  is  hardly  less  high 
than  ours ;  but  he  restrains  himself  in  the  utterance  of  his 
sentiments  too  much,  and  is  too  much  afraid  of  appearing  ex- 
travagant or  enthusiastic,  of  speaking  from  his  excited  feel- 
ings, rather  than  from  his  sober  judgment.  He  speaks  of 
Catholicity  too  coldly,  without  that  glow  of  feeling  with  which 
the  child  always  speaks  of  his  tender  mother,  the  lover  of  his 
beloved,  and  he  submits  to  a  dissecting  of  her  influence  on  his 
own  mind  and  heart,  and  to  the  running  of  a  sort  of  Plutarch 
parallel  between  her  and  Church-of-Englandisni,  which  are  to 
the  warmth  of  our  feelings  half  profane.  What  if  we  do  ap- 
pear extravagant,  enthusiastic,  to  the  heretical?  The  apostles 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  appeared  to  the  by-standers  terribly 
extravagant  and  forgetful  of  proprieties.  Some  thought  them 
drunk,  rilled  with  new  wine;  but  three  thousand  were  that  day 
added  to  the  church.  And  it  is  rare  that  any,  except  those  who 
appear  extravagant,  drunken  even,  to  those  without,  have  the 
consolation  of  being  the  instruments  of  adding  large  numbers 
to  the  faithful.  Always  will  Catholics,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  their  religion,  and  speaking  and  acting  according  to  the  in- 
spirations of  grace,  appear  to  heretics  and  infidels  to  be  extrav- 
agant, enthusiastic,  carried  away  by  their  feelings,  drunk 
even;  for  they  are  drunk,  inebriated  with  the  wine  of  the 
spirit.  But  what  then?  What  need  we  care  for  Anglican 
primness,  or  Puseyite  fastidiousness  ?     What  to  us  are  the  notions 
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that  heretics,  the  enemies  of  God,  the  children  of  Satan,  may 
entertain  of  onr  sayings  and  doings  ?  Are  we  not  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,  and  shall  we  not  run  and  exult  to  behold  the 
bridegroom  as  he  cometh  forth  from  his  chamber?  Command 
us  to  hold  our  peace,  and  the  very  stones  would  cry  out. 
Does  not  the  inspired  Psalmist  call  upon  the  trees  to  clap  their 
bauds;  upon  all  nature,  inanimate,  animate,  and  rational,  to 
rejoice  and  exult  aloud?  How  then  shall  we  restrain  our  joy 
when  we  speak  of  the  church,  our  blessed  mother,  and  of  the 
graces  we  receive  through  her  from  her  celestial  Spouse, — of  the 
sweet  repose  we  experience,  after  years  of  wandering,  in  laying 
our  head  upon  her  maternal  bosom,  or  feeling  ourselves  locked  in 
her  affectionate  embrace,  lest  some  sneering  heretic  or  infidel 
shall  call  us  extravagant,  and  be  led  to  disregard  our  words? 
Just  asif  the  joy  that  gushes  from  our  hearts,  the  love  that  beams 
from  our  eyes,  and  speaks  in  every  look,  tone,  and  gesture, 
were  not  the  very  thing  which,  of  all  others,  must  most  effect- 
ually touch  his  soul,  and  disarm  his  face  of  its  sneer?  AVe 
mean  no  censure  upon  Mr.  Capes  j  we  only  wish  to  express, 
in  the  most  forcible  manner  we  are  able,  that  cool,  measured 
statements  are  not  those  the  most  consonant  to  our  feelings, 
nor  those  most  likely  to  persuade  heretics  that  we  who  are  con- 
verts have  found  in  the  church  all,  and  far  more  than  all,  we 
expected,  or  than  was  promised  us.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  would  not  find  the  language  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon  quite  too  cold  and  weak  to  express  how  much  more 
we  have  found  than  we  looked  for,  when  we  sought  admission 
to  the  Catholic  communion.  "The  word  is  true  which  I  heard 
in  my  country  of  thy  virtues  and  wisdom.  I  did  not  believe 
them  that  told  it,  until  I  came,  and  my  eyes  had  seen,  and  I 
had  proved  that  scarce  one  half  of  thy  wisdom  had  been  told 
me :  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  fame  with  thy  virtues.  Happy 
are  thy  men,  and  happy  are  thy  servants,  who  stand  always 
before  thee,  and  hear  thy  wisdom.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  thy 
God,  who  hath  been  pleased  to  set  thee  on  his  throne." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Capes  sometimes  forgets  the  restraint  he 
imposes  upon  himself.  The  following,  which  is  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  his  work,  is  written  with  deep  feeling,  and  is 
very  beautiful,  as  %vell  as  very  true. 

"  Truly  can  I  say  with  the  Patriarch,  'The  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not.  This  is  no  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of 
heaven. '  The  Catholic  Church  can  be  nothing  less  than  the  spiritual 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.     Nothing  less  than  that  adorable  Presence,  before 
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which  the  angels  veil  their  faces,  can  make  her  what  she  is,  to  those 
who  are  within  her  fold.  Argument  is  needed  no  longer.  The  scoff  - 
ings  of  the  infidel,  the  objections  of  the  Protestant,  the  sneers  of  the 
man  of  the  world,  pass  over  their  heads  as  clouds  over  amountain-peak, 
and  leave  them  calm  and  undisturbed,  with  their  feet  resting  on  the 
Rock  of  Ages.  They  know  in  whom  they  have  believed.  They  have 
passed  from  speculation  to  action,  and  found  that  all  is  real,  genuine,  life- 
giving  and  enduring,  Such,  with  all  my  sense  of  the  awful  mysterious- 
ness  of  the  world  which  is  still  invisible,  of  the  fallaciousness  of  human 
knowledge, and  of  the  argumentative  points  which  controversy  will  ever 
urge  against  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church, — such  is  the  result  of  my 
experience  of  her  aspect  towards  those  who  repose  upon  her  bosom, 
in  order  that  they  may  gaze  upon  the  lineaments  of  her  countenance. 
As  a  child  that  rests  upon  its  parent's  bosom,  pressed  to  her  heart  with  a 
tenderness  that  nothing  less  than  a  mother  can  bestow, and  from  that  place 
of  peace  and  security  looks  up  into  her  eyes.and  there  reads  the  love  which 
is  its  sweetest  joy,  so  do  I  watch  the  aspect  of  her  who  has  clasped  me 
in  her  arms,  and  sustains  me  that  I  should  not  fall,  and  know  that  she 
is  indeed  the  mother  of  my  soul.  I  know  only  one  fear,  the  fear  that 
my  heart  maybe  faithless  to  Him  who  has  bestowed  on  me  this  unspeak- 
able blessing;  I  know  only  one  mystery,  which  the  more  I  think  upon 
it,  the  more  incomprehensible  does  it  appear, — the  mystery  of  that  call- 
ing which  brought  me  into  this  home  of  rest,  while  millions  and  mil- 
lions are  still  driven  to  and  fro  in  the  turbulent  ocean  of  the  world,  with- 
out rudder  and  without  compass,  without  helmsman  and  without  an- 
chor, to  drift  before  the  gale  upon  the  fatal  shore." 

The  thought  with  which  this  closes  is  often  in  the  mind  of 
the  convert,  and  is  a  mystery  which  grows  upon  us  the  more 
we  meditate  on  it,  because,  while  we  see  and  acknowledge  our 
guilt  in  remaining  as  we  did  outside  of  the  church,  we  know 
that  it  was  no  merit  of  ours,  it  was  no  virtue  in  us,  that 
brought  us  into  her  communion.  Xot  to  us  the  glory,  but  to 
the  free  grace  of  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  Capes  first  considers  the  influence  of  Catholicity  in 
regard  to  intellectual  freedom.  We  extract  a  paragraph  or 
two. 

"It  is  commonly  supposed,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  sense  andiutellect- 
ual  courage  cannot  believe  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism  without  violat- 
ing the  first  principles  of  reasoning,  and  enslaving  his  judgment  at  the 
beck  of  a  designing  priesthood.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, I  find  my- 
self compelled  to  act  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  I  cannot  help  be- 
lieving the  truth  of  Catholicism  in  general,nor  can  I  perceive  the  slight- 
est violation  of  the  laws  of  reasoning  in  any  one  of  its  separate  doc- 
trines. Granting  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  divine  revelation, my  reason 
forces  me  to  be  convinced  that  no  one  form  of  Protestantism  can  possibly 
be  true.  So  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  I  can  see  and  feel  the  diffi- 
culties which  exist  in  the  way  of  the  reception  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
divine,  and  even  of  belief  in  any  religion  whatsoever,  natural  or  re- 
vealed ;  but  when  once  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  is  set- 
tled, though  I  can  see  and  feel  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  admit  that,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  difficulties  which  must  be 
solved,   yet  I  can  see  nothing  in  favor  of  any  doctrinal  Protestantism 
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whatsoever;  and  I  can  no  more  avoid  believing  in  the  exclusive  claims 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  I  can  help  believing  in  the  deductions  of 
physical  astronomy  or  of  electricity.  The  argument  in  favor  of  Rome 
is  precisely  similar  to  the  reasonings  which  establish  the  great  facts  of 
any  purely  humau  science,  which  is  based  upon  probabilities,  and  not 
on  mathematical  certainties.  On  such  morally  proved  sciences,  whether 
physical,  domestic  social,  or  political,  the  whole  course  of  our  daily  ex- 
istence is  conducted.  We  neither  eat,  drink,  move,  talk,  read,  buy,  sell, 
grieve,  rejoice,  or,  in  a  word, act  for  a  moment  as  reasonable  creatures,' 
except  on  the  supposition  that  certain  general  ideas  are  true,  and  must 
be  acted  upon,  although  not  one  of  them  can  be  proved  with  all  the 
strictness  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  Yet  no  man  in  his  senses 
cabs  this  an  intellectual  bondage,  or  wonders  that  people  can  devote 
their  whole  lives  to  a  course  of  conduct  against  which  some  difficulties 
can  be  alleged,  though  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  decidedly  in  its  fa- 
vor. 

"And  just  such  is  my  experience  of  the  effect  of  a  belief  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  my  daily  moral  and  spiritual 
existence.  I  grant  that  there  are  some  difficulties  to  be  urged  against 
Christianity,  and  that  the  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  Rome  is  "not  a 
mathematical  proof  ;  but  nevertheless,  I  cannot  help  perceiving  that  the 
balance  of  proof  is  undeniably  in  favor  of  Christianity  and  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  therefore  I  cannot  help  acting  myself  in  accordance 
with  that  balance,  and  no  more  believe  or  feel  that  I  am  intellectually  a 
slave,  than  when  1  believe  that  lam  at  this  moment  awake,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  that  I  am  not  asleep  and  dreaming.  Many  people 
imagine  that  a  Catholic  lives  and  moves  with  a  sort  of  sense  of  intellect- 
ual discomfort,  with  a  half-admitted  consciousness  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  adelusion  ;  that  he  dreads  the  light  of  criticism  and  argument,  and  is 
afraid  of  having  his  opinions  honestly  and  rigorously  canvassed.  For 
my  own  part,  I  can  most  solemnly  assert,  that,  from  the  moment  I  en- 
tered the  Catholic  Church,  I  felt  like  a  man  who  has  just  shattered  the 
fetters  which  have  impeded  his  movements  from  his  childhood.  I  ex- 
perienced a  sensation  of  intellectual  relief,  to  which  I  believe  every  con- 
scientious Protestant  to  be  an  utter  stranger.  So  far  from  feeling  as  if 
I  had  renounced  the  great  privileges  of  humanity,  and  subjugated  myself 
to  a  debasing  servitude,  I  was  conscious  that  now,  for  the  first  time',  my 
faculties  had  fair  play,  that  I  was  no  longer  in  bondage  to  shams,  forms 
of  speech,  pious  frauds,  exploded  fables,  youthful  prejudices,  or  the  im- 
pudent fabrications  of  baseless  authority.  Reason,  like  a  young  eagle 
for  thefir^t  time  floating  forth  from  its  mountain  nest,  and  trustingit- 
self  with  no  faltering  wing  to  the  boundless  expanse  of  ether  around, 
above,  and  below,  rejoiced  in  her  new-found  powers,  and  looked  abroad 
upon  the  mighty  universe  of  material  and  immaterial  being,  with  that 
unflinching  gaze  with  which  the  soul  dares  to  look,  when  conscious  that 
the  God  who  made  her  has,  at  length,  set  her  free.  To  tell  me,  at  such 
a  time,  that  I  was  enslaving  my  reason  by  that  very  act  which  enabled 
her  to  assert  her  supremacy,  or  that  I  was  violating  truth  and  com- 
mon sense,  by  embracing  the  most  probable  of  two  momentous  alterna- 
tives, I  should  have  counted  a  folly  not  worthy  to  be  refuted.  And  such 
have  I  felt  it  to  this  day.  I  am  conscious  that  I  have  embraced  one 
vast,  harmonious  system,  which  alone,  of  all  the  religions  of  mankind, 
is  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be,  and  nothing  less  and  nothing  more. 
I  behold  before  me  a  mighty  body  of  doctrine  and  practice,  self-consist- 
ent in  all  its  parts,  cohering  by  rigid  logical  deductions,  and  held  to- 
gether by  certain  moral  laws,  which  are  as  universally  applied  in  every 
conceivable   contingency,   as  is  the  physical  law  of  gravity  throughout 
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the  visible  universe.  Complicated  and  varied  as  it  is,  and  diverse  in  nat- 
ure as  are  the  many  elements  which  go  to  make  up  its  far-stretching 
whole,  I  can  detect  no  flaw  in  the  structure,  no  incompatibility  of  one 
feature  with  another,  no  tendency  to  decay,  no  token  of  failure  in  accom- 
plishing all  that  it  really  professes  to  accomplish.  I  find  every  thing  to 
charm  and  invigorate  my  intellect.  If  I  am  enthralled,  it  is  in  a  bond- 
age to  truth;  if  I  am  fascinated,  it  is  by  the  spell  of  faultless  beauty." 

The  Protestant,  having  himself  no  faith  in  his  sect,  concludes 
that  we  have  none  in  the  church,  and  understanding  very  well 
that  one  is  not  free  who  is  bound  to  believe  whatever  a  sect, 
which  neither  is  nor  is  believed  to  be  infallible,  teaches  or  com- 
mands him  to  believe,  he  concludes  that  we  must  both  be  and  feel 
ourselves  in  mental  bondage.  But  he  falls  in  this  into  the 
sophism  called  by  logicians  transitio  a  genere  ad  genus,  or 
concluding  from  one  order  to  another,  forgetting  that  the 
conclusion,  to  be  valid,  must  always  be  in  the  same  order  with 
the  premises.  The  church  is  not  in  the  sectarian  order,  is  not 
simply  the  sect  claiming  infallibility  and  supreme  authority; 
and  Catholics  believing  their  church  infallible  and  supreme 
differ  essentially  from  Protestants  disbelieving  their  sect,  and 
well  aware  that  it  is  fallible  and  liable  to  command  what  is 
false  and  wicked.  Supposing  the  church  to  be  what  she  claims 
to  be,  there  is  no  mental  bondage  in  being  held  to  believe 
whatever  she  teaches,  and  supposing  us  really  to  believe  that 
she  is  what  site  claims  to  be,  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  in  men- 
tal bondage  in  being  so  held.  The  difficulty  the  Protestant 
imagines  for  us  grows  out  of  his  supposition  that  the  church 
is  for  tts  what  his  sect  is  for  him,  and  that  at  bottom  we  no 
more  believe  her  than  he  does  it.  But  this,  luckily,  is  his 
mistake.  Believing  with  us  does  not  mean  professing  to  be- 
lieve, and  actually  doubting.  We  believe  our  church  infalli- 
ble, divinely  commissioned,  speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  and 
therefore  that  in  believing  and  obeying  her  we  are  believing 
and  obeying  God,  which  is  not  slavery,  but  freedom;  for  God 
is  truth  and  justice,  our  Maker,  and  our  rightful  Sovereign. 
Hence,  Mr.  Capes  only  asserts  what  reason  itself  asserts,  when 
he  says  that  one  never  enjoys,  never  knows,  mental  freedom 
till  he  becomes  a  Catholic.  In  becoming  a  Catholic  we  throw 
off  the  despotism  of  opinion,  of  passion,  of  caprice,  and  submit 
ourselves  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  have  his  truth,  his  ve- 
racity, his  word,  as  our  authority  for  believing.  We  are  freed 
from  bondage,  emancipated,  and  admitted  as  citizens  into  the 
commonwealth  of  Christ,  and  made  partakers  of  the  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.    On  this  point  every  convert's  experience 
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fully  confirms  all,  and  more  than  all,  Mr.  Capes  lias  said. 
But  while  we  accept  heartily  all  Mr.  Capes  says  in  favor  of 
the  freedom  possessed  and  felt  by  the  Catholic,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  made  some  concessions  to  his  former  breth- 
ren which  he  was  not  required  to  make,  and  which  may  be 
turned  with  considerable  force  against  him.  He  concedes 
that  there  are  real  difficulties  in  the  way  ofadmitting'the  truth  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  also  in  the  way  of  admitting  Catho- 
licity as  its  true  and  only  form.  He  makes  the  question, 
aside  from  the  donum  jidei,  or  gift  of  faith,  between  Chris- 
tianity and  infidelity,  and  between  Catholicity  and  Protestant- 
ism, to  be  a  balancing  of  probabilities,  and  concedes  that  in  be- 
coming a  Catholic  he  was  only  "embracing  the  most  probable 
of  two  momentous  alternatives."  Here  is  evidently  an  ad- 
mission that  unbelief  and  heresy  are  probable,  although,  by 
far,  less  probable  than  Catholicity.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
make  this  admission,  for  in  our  judgment,  and,  we  think  we 
may  safely  say,  in  the  judgment  of  the  church,  heresy  and 
unbelief  are  both  improbable,  with  not  the  least  shadow  of 
probability  in  their  favor,  and  that  every  argument  that  can 
be  adduced  in  favor  of  either  implies  its  falsity;  that  is  to  say 
each  is  self-contradictory,  and  is  refuted  by  itself.  Unbelief 
is  a  negative  quantity,  wholly  unintelligible  save  by  a  positive 
quantity;  fcr  pure  negation,  being  nothing,  can  be  no  object 
of  thought.  No  man  can  make  a  denial  but  by  virtue  of  some 
affirmative  principle,  and  every  affirmative  principle  is  opposed 
to  unbelief.  Every  man  who  denies  Christianity  must  affirm 
something  in  its  place,  and  the  principles  he  must  affirm  in 
order  to  affirm  any  thing  in  its  place  will,  if  he  remains  faith- 
ful to  them  in  examining  the  motives  of  credibility,  compel 
him  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  All  heresy  is  self- 
refuted.  It  asserts  too  much  to  be  infidel,  and  too  little  to  be 
Christian.  If  it  follows  out  its  denials,  it  falls  into  total  un- 
belief, which  is  refuted  by  the  necessity  of  believing  some- 
thing as  the  condition  of  disbelieving;  if  it  follows  out  its 
positive  affirmations,  it  must  accept  Catholicity,  for  Catholic 
truth  is  a  unity,  is  one  and  indivisible,  and,  embrace  wdiat  aspect 
of  it  you  will,  you  must,  in  order  to  be  self-consistent,  embrace 
the  whole  of  it  down  to  the  holy- water-pot  and  the  blessing  of 
asses,  for  either  it  is  all  false,  or,  as  St.  Paul  says,"esrery  creat- 
ure of  God  may  be  blessed  by  prayer."  Moreover,  if  the 
author  concedes  that  Catholicity  is,  to  human  reason,  simply 
the  most  probable  of  two  alternatives  an  acute  opponent  may 
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force  him  to  a  conclusion  he  may  find  it  inconvenient  to 
adopt.  There  are  eminent  Catholic  divines  who,  uncensured, 
maintain  that  the  law  to  bind  must  be  not  only  probably,  but 
certainly,  promulgated,  and  therefore  where  we  have  not  cer- 
tainty,— objective  certainty  we  mean, — weare  free  to  follow  the 
probable  instead  of  the  more  probable.  Even  on  principles, 
then,  which  the  author  cannot  pronounce  uncatholic,  he  might 
have  innocently  embraced  the  other  alternative,  refused  to 
have  become  a  Catholic,  and  have  without  sin  remained,  even 
after  he  had  examined  the  motives  of  credibility,  in  his  heresy 
or  infidelity. 

The  author,  no  doubt,  thinks  that  he  escapes  this  difficulty 
by  asserting  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  certainty, 
not  arrived  at  by  reason,  is  attained  to  by  virtue  of  this  super- 
natural gift.  But  he  appears  to  us  to  mistake  the  real  ques- 
tion involved  in  his  remarks.  Undoubtedly,  faith,  in  the 
theological  sense,  subjectively  considered,  is  the  gift  of  God, 
and  it  is  only  by  this  gift  that  we  are  able  to  believe  with  that 
firm  adhesion  of  the  mind  which  is  demanded  by  the  virtue  of 
faith.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  donum  jidei  is 
not  an  objective  revelation  of  the  truth,  nor  does  it  add  any 
thing  to  the  objective  evidence  or  certainty  of  the  faith;  it  is 
simply  an  infused  habit  of  faith,  giving  to  the  mind  a  supernat- 
ural facility,  aptitude,  and  strength  in  believing  what  God  re- 
veals and  the  church  proposes.  Yet,  in  discussing,  for  those 
who 'do  not  believe,  the  motives  of  credibility,  we  can  make  no 
account  of  this  infused  habit,  because  those  who  do  not  believe 
have  it  not,  and  because  we  cannot  expect  them  to  believe  that 
they  can  have  it,  till  we  have  convinced  their  reason  that  our 
church  is  the  church  of  God.  God  forbid  that  we  should,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  overlook  the  fact  that  faith  is  a  supernatural 
gift,  or  the  necessity  of  grace  to  incline  the  will  and  to  illu- 
mine the  understanding  to  see  and  appreciate  the  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  our  holy  religion.  But  our  question  here  regards 
the  certainty  of  our  religion  in  se,  not  its  certainty  in  our  in- 
tellect; its  objective  certainty,  not  as  addressed  to  the  super- 
naturalized  intellect,  but  as  addressed  to  natural  reason,  and 
as  the  object,  not  of  divine,  but  of  human  faith.  Certainly 
human  faith  does  not  of  itself  suffice,  but  human  faith  is  all 
that  we  seek  to  produce  by  arguments,  and  all  that  anybody 
ever  pretends  is  produced  by  the  motives  of  credibility.  The 
real  question  here  is,  Do  the  motives  of  credibility,  duly  con- 
sidered, establish  to  right  reason  the  objective  certainty  of  the 
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Catholic  religion,  or  only  its  probable  truth,  mating  out,  as 
Lardner  says  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history,  not  cer- 
tainty indeed,  but  very  high  probability?  Proposed  in  this 
form,  although  grace  is  requisite  to  subjective  certainty,  to  the 
firm  adhesion  of  the  mind  to  the  truth,  no  Catholic  can  hesi- 
tate a  moment  as  to  the  answer  to  be  given.  The  evidence  of 
our  church,  taken  at  its  just  weight,  presents  a  case,  not 
merely  of  very  high  probability,  but  of  absolute  certainty, 
against  which  reason  can  bring  no  reasonable  or  logical  objec- 
tion ;  and  the  man  who  has  examined  that  evidence  is  both 
logically  and  morally  bound  to  believe  what  she  teaches  and 
to  do  what  she  commands.  That  is  to  say,  the  motives  of 
credibility  establish  the  truth  of  Catholicity,  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty reason  ever  has  or  can  require,  and  leave  no  room  for  a 
reasonable  doubt;  and  where  'there  is  no  room  for  reasonable 
doubt,  there  is  not  merely  objective  probability,  but  objective 
certainty.  We  must  say  all  this,  or  concede  that  our  religion 
does  not  respond  to  all  the  demands  of  reason,  and  that  the 
grace  by  virtue  of  which  we  elicit  the  act  of  faith  is  a  dispens- 
ing with  reason,  instead  of  being  its  supernatural  elevation, 
which  is  the  radical  error  of  modern  Evangelicalism.  Gratia 
prcesupponit  naturam.  Grace  retains  reason  and  elevates  it 
above  itself;  it  does  not  supersede  it,  and  require  us  to  believe 
without  or  in  opposition  to  its  dictates.  In  believing  Catho- 
licity natural  reason  is  fully  satisfied,  finds  all  her  demands 
complied  with,  so  that  she  never  finds  herself  disappointed,  or 
in  any  degree  opposed  to  what  through  grace  is  believed. 
This  the  author  himself  shows,  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that 
he  asserts  that  the  Catholic  not  only  feels,  but  actually  is, 
mentally  free.  But  this  would  not  be  true,  if  the  reason  saw 
only  probability,  or  could  see  room  for  a  doubt  as  to  the  ob- 
jective truth  of  Catholicity. 

The  author  has  been  misled,  most  likely,  by  his  Oxford 
logic,  which  teaches  that  mathematical  certainty  is  the  only 
genuine  certainty,  and  that  moral  certainty,  or  certainty  by 
virtue  of  extrinsic  evidence,is  only  probability.  Yet  he  holds 
that  probability  is  sufficient  in  the  case.  So  Mr.  Newman, 
in  his  E*say  on  Development,  concedes  that  the  infallibility  of 
the  church  can  be  only  probably  established,  and  yet  contends 
that  we  may  be  infallibly  certain  of  the  doctrines  we  believe  on 
her  authority;  that  is,  we  may  have  infallible  certainty  by 
virtue  of  an  authority  which  is  only  probably  infallible! 
Hence,  when  we  tell  Protestants  that  they  have  no  infallible 
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certainty  in  the  case  of  the  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  de- 
duce from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  because  they  have  only  prob- 
able reasons  for  believing  that  the  Scriptures  are  inspired,  and 
only  probable  reasons  that  they  have  in  their  doctrines  right- 
ly seized  their  sense,  we  are  altogether  wrong,  and  must  con- 
cede to  Protestants,  after  all,  that,  so  far  as  concerns  the  truths 
contained  in  the  written  word,  they  stand  on  as  good  grounds 
as  we,  and  that  all  the  advantage  we  have  over  them  by  means 
of  an  infallible  church  is  that  of  an  authority  to  preserve  and 
define  the  unwritten  word,  and  to  watch  over  the  develop- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine,  and  from  time  to  time  to  decide 
between  the  true  developments  and  the  false,  anathematizing 
the  latter  as  heresy,  and  taking  the  former  up  -into  the  body 
of  doctrine,  and  commanding  them  to  be  received  as  dogmas  of 
faith !  But,  although  this  logic  may  be  very  convenient  at 
Oxford,  and  very  necessary  indeed  to  all  Protestants  not  con- 
firmed rationalists,  we  hardly  need  it  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
As  Catholics  we  can  abide  by  the  old  rule,  that  the  conclusion 
follows  the  weaker  premise,  and  maintain  that  the  certainty 
by  an  authority  can  never  transcend  the  certainty  of  the  au- 
thority itself.  We  concede  that  the  evidence  which  estab- 
lishes to  human  reason  the  divine  authority  of  the  church 
is  extrinsic,  but  we  do  not  concede  that  probability  is  sufficient 
for  belief  in  that  authority,  nor  that  probability  is  all  that  thus 
sort  of  evidence  gives.  A  thing  may  be  established  as  certainly 
by  extrinsic  as  by  intrinsic  evidence,  and  moral  or  historical 
certainty  in  its  order  is  every  whit  as  high, as  infallible,as  math- 
ematical certainty.  It  is  rendered,  by  the  extrinsic  evidence 
in  the  case,  as  infallibly  certain  that  our  Lord  wrought  mir- 
acles, as  it  is  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal 
to  two  right  angles,  and  can  be  doubted  only  on  the  assump- 
tion of  principles  which  renderproblematicalthe  highest  form  of 
metaphysical  certainty.  Mr.  Capes  admits,  or  rather  contends, 
that  we  have  for  the  church  the  highest  degree  of  certainty, 
except  mathematical  certainty,  that  the  human  reason  ever  has; 
we  must  then  hold  him  quite  inexcusable  for  conceding  that 
her  truth  is  only  a  probability  and  that  in  embracing  her  one 
is  only  choosing  the  more  probable  of  two  alternatives.  It 
may  be  prudent  to  choose  the  more  probable  of  two  alterna- 
tives, but  it  is  entirely  to  mistake  the  evidence  in  the  case  to 
suppose  that  we  have  nothing  to  propose  to  the  unelevated  reason 
but  a  choice  between  probabilites.  It  may  seem  all  very  wise 
to  him  to  make  liberal  concessions  to  heresy,  but  we  must 
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look  well  to  it  that  we  do  not  make  them  at  the  expense  of  or- 
thodoxy, or  that,  in  our  generosity  to  Protestants,  we  do  not 
forget  to  be  just  to  Catholics.  It  is  not  meet  to  rob  the  chil- 
dren of  their  bread  and  give  it  unto  dogs.  However,  we  do 
not  suppose  the  real  thought  the  author  had  in  his  iniiid  is 
necessarily  unsound,  but  he  has  not  taken  sufficient  care  to  de- 
fine and  express  it  with  exactness  and  precision. 

The  author,  having  spoken  of  mental  freedom  under  Catho- 
licity, makes  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  influence  of  Catho- 
licity in  developing  and  strengthening  the  intellect.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  experience  and  his  views  of  its  influence  on 
modern  civilization,  and  from  this  portion  of  his  work  we  must 
be  allowed  to  make  a  brief  extract. 

"On  the  other  hand,  how  far  the  course  of  modern  civilization  is  im-. 
peded  by  the  reception  of  Catholicism,  is  a  question  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution.  From  all  that  I  can  judge  by  experience  of  its  effects  on 
myself  and  on  others, Ishould  be  disposed  to  say  that, while  it  tendstothe 
culture  of  the  intelligence,  and  t«>  the  development  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  to  the  highest  possible  extent,  it  would  lead  its  disciples  to 
march  with  a  somewhat  hesitating  step  in  what  is  commonl}r  termed  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  How  far  it  would  discourage  purely  intellectual 
cultivation  apart  from  religion,  is  a  question  with  which  I  have  nothing 
to  do,  as  I  am  speaking  only  of  what  are  the  effects  of  a  sincere  belief  of 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  an  earnest  practice  of  Catholic  duties,  upon  the 
thoughts  and  life  of  man.  While,  tin  n,  I  see  every  token  that  there  is 
not  a  faculty  in  the  soul,  whether  it  be  the  pure  reasoning  facultjr.  the  im- 
agination, the  taste,  the  love  of  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  or 
that  which  we  term  common  sense,  which  Catholicism  does  not  tend 
directly  to  stimulate  in  the  healthiest  and  most  effective  possible  manner; 
— while  I  see  that  its  sous  may  be  impelled  by  a  burning  enthusiasm  to 
triumph  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  human  studies,  and  to  bend 
every  acquisition  of  mental  power  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls; — while  the  Catholic  will  labor  with  unwearying  energies, 
and  with  the  highest  abilites,  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  history,  phi- 
losophy, science,  poetry,  or  fiction,  just  as  in  former  days  the  whole 
course  of  European  civilization  was  directed  and  impelled  by  thedevot- 
ed  sons  of  the  church; — at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
fact,  that  so  far  as  our  civilization  depends  on  the  pursuit  of  gain,  and 
the  restless  strivings  of  ambition,  so  far  it  would  suffer  iu  the  hands  of 
devout  Catholics.  There  exists  in  the  Catholic  faith  a  power  to  detach 
the  affections  from  any  thing  on  this  Mde  of  the  grave,,  -which  necessa- 
rily makes  men  take  matters  somewhat  too  easily  to  be  in  harmony  with 
the  notions  of  the  present  epoch.  Apious  Catholic,  to  a  certain  extent, 
sees  no  future,  except  that  which  commences  after  death.  He  lives  for  the 
present  hour  and  for  eternity.  He  has  a  greater  tendency  to  take  the 
affairs  of  life  as  they  come,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  actually  has  in  posses- 
sion, without  putting  himself  very  much  out  of  the  way  to  add  to  his 
store,  than  is  usually  found  among  ardent  and  business-like  Protestants. 
Taken  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  believe  that  Catholic  merchants.  Catholic 
tradesmen.  Catholic  travellers,  or  Catholic  bankers,  will  ever  so  success- 
fully compete  with  men  of  the  world  of  similar  occupations  as  to  make 
as  large  fortunes  as  their  Protestant  competitors,  or  to  exercise  as  power- 
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ful  an  influence  upon  the  economic  progress  of  the  age.  We  never  snail, 
taken  as  a  body,  be  the  first  in  the  nation  as  men  of  business;  and  I 
question  whether  we  could  ever  he  first  (though  we  might  be  second)  in 
the  study  of  those  physical  sciences  with  whose  cultivation  the  charac- 
teristic movement  of  our  time  is  so  intimately  bound  up.  It  is  unde- 
niable, that  Catholics  do  not  care  so  much  as  others  for  those  objects 
which  furrow  the  sober  and  laborious  Englishman's  brow,  and  bend  him 
down  with  premature  old  age.  Not  only  the  general  influence  of  their 
religion,  as  a  spiritual  system,  but  the  nature  of  their  belief  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  poverty,  and  of  the  monastic  and  celibate  life,  and  in  the 
pernicious  nature  of  excessive  carefulness,  and  of  a  melancholy,  anxious 
spirit,  tends  to  make  them  sit  down  contented  amidst  reverses,  and  com- 
paratively careless  about  worldly  success,  where  other  men  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  struggle  against  the  assaults  of  fortune,  and  to  provide 
against  every  possible  future  contingency." 

Here,  again,  with  what  the  author  means  we  fully  and  heartily 
agree,  but  we  can  hardly  accept  what  he  says.     How  is  it  pos- 
;  :l>le  to  regard  Catholicity  as  likely  to  impede  modern  civiliza- 
tion, since  modern  civilization  is  undeniably  the  product  of 
the  Catholic  religion  ?     Indeed,   Catholicity  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  civilization,  and  prevent  the  modern  world  from 
lapsing  into  barbarism  and  savagism.     The  author  himself 
holds  and  proves  this,  as  is  clear  from  the  remarks  which 
follow  the  passage  extracted.     Why,  then,  does  he  intimate 
that  it  will  impede  rather  than  advance  our  civilization?  Sim- 
ply because  he  takes  the  pains  neither  to  think  nor  to  express 
himself  with  accuracy.  What  he  means  by  modern  civilization 
is  not  modern  civilization,  but  practices  and  tendencies  in  mod- 
ern nations,  especially  Protestant  nations,  directly  opposed  to 
it,  namely  the  neglect  of  the  higher  intellectual  ciilture,  world- 
ly-mindedness,  selfishness,  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences,  and  excessive  devotion  to  wealth  and  mere  ma- 
terial prosperity.     Mr.  Capes  is  quite  right  in  supposing  the 
Catholic  religion  favors  unworldliness,  cherishes  the  intellect- 
ual rather  than  the  mere  physical  sciences,  checks  the  inordi- 
nate pursuit  of  wealth,  and  reconciles  men  to  poverty;  he  is 
quite  right,  too,  in  regarding  this  as  one   of  its  recommenda- 
tions; but  by  what  hallucination  he  should  have  been  led  to 
regard  it  for  this  reason  as  less  friendly  than  Protestantism  to 
modern  civilization  is  more  than  we  are  able  to  divine.     Cer- 
tainly, he  is  too  clear  a  thinker  to  confound  with  our  civiliza- 
tion the  causes  in  operation  amongst  us  which  tend  incessant- 
ly, as  he  himself  admits,  to  destroy  it. 

We  regret  that  he  has  not  expressed  himself  with  more  ac- 
curacy, for  he  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  question  between 
Catholicity  and  Protestantism  is  no  longer  a  theological  or  re- 
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Hgious  question.  It  is  now  in  reality  a  purely  social  question. 
As  a  religion,  as  a  medium  of  worshipping  God  and  saving 
the  soul,  Protestants,  throughout  the  workl,  have  virtually 
yielded  the  ground  to  Catholicity,  and  no  longer  dispute  her 
claims.  They  feel  that,  for  men  who  would  give  their  souls  to 
God,  and  live  only  for  heaven,  the  Catholic  is  the  best  relig- 
ion ;  indeed,  the  only  religion  adapted  to  their  purpose.  They 
shift  the  question,  and  now  oppose  our  religion,  though  excel- 
lent in  regard  to  heaven,  as  abominable  in  regard  to  earth. 
Admirable  as  a  religion,  it  is  execrable  as  a  civilization.  They 
pretend  that  it  enslaves  the  mind,  crushes  the  spirit,  and  fits 
men  only  to  be  mere  tools  and  drudges ;  that  it  robs  man  of 
the  nobility  of  his  nature,  forbids  him  to  assert  his  manhood, 
and  unfits  him  to  bear  a  manly  part  in  the  progress  of  society 
They  institute  comparisons  between  Protestant  nations  and 
Catholic,  and  tell  us  that  in  the  former  all  is  life  and  activity,  en- 
ergy and  improvement;  industry  and  commerce  flourish,  wealth 
accumulates,  social  and  material  well-being  are  cared  for  and 
incessantly  advanced;  while  in  the  latter  indolence  prevails,  a 
general  want  of  thrift  is  manifest,  enterprise  sleeps,  and  every 
one  is  contented  to  remain  where  and  what  he  was  born.  All 
this  is  false,  no  doubt,  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  notion  is  entertained  by  Protestants,  and  even  by  some 
Catholics,  that  Protestant  nations  surpass  in  civilization  and 
tempornl  prosperity  Catholic  nations,  and  that  the  cause  of  it 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference  between  Protestantism  and 
Catholicity.  It  is  on  the  ground  that  their  pretended  religion 
is  more  favorable  than  the  Catholic  religion  to  civilization  and 
temporal  prosperity,  that  Protestants  now  seek  to  place  the 
controversy  with  us.  It  will  not  do,  then,  in  these  times,  for 
us  to  begin  with  the  apparent  concession  that  our  religion  is 
unfavorable  to  modern  civilization.  No  matter  how  correct 
may  be  our  meaning,  we  must  not,  even  in  words,  have  the 
least  appearance  of  conceding  it,  for  a  candid  interpretation  of 
our  language  is  the  last  thing  we  are  to  expect  from  Protes- 
tants. As  little  value  as  we  set  on  the  earth  and  things  of  time, 
we  must  not  concede  even  this  world  to  Protestants,  although 
they  may  be  willing  to  concede  us  heaven  in  exchange.  They 
must  have  nothing,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  at  our  hands,  but 
what  they  are  honestly  entitled  to,  which  is  just  nothing  at  all; 
and  we  must  be  ready  to  maintain  against  them  that  ours  is 
the  only  religion  favorable  to  man's  true  interests,  whether  for 
time  or  for  eternity. 
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If  Protestants  retained,  as  a  body,  any  real  reverence  for  spir- 
itual things,  if  they  werenot  generally  ready  "to  jump  the  world 
to  come  "  if  they  can  make  sure  of  this  world,  we  would  wai ve 
the  question  they  raise,  for  a  religion  is  not  to  be  tested  by  its 
relations  to  material  prosperity, but  by  its  adaptation  to  the  end  of 
all  religion,  namely,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  redemption  and  sanc- 
tification  of  souls  ;  but  as  they  can  be  made  to  feel  only  on  the 
material  side  of  their  being,  as  much  as  we  despise  the  things 
of  the  world,  we  hold  it  important  for  them, not  for  us,to  meet 
them  on  their  own  chosen  ground, — the  last  that  remains  to 
them, — and  prove  to  them  that,  setting  aside  all  considerations 
of  its  advantages  in  regard  to  another  world,  the  belief  and 
practice  of  our  religion  are  the  only  sure  means  of  advancing 
civilization,  and  securing  and  promoting  man's  social  and  ma- 
terial well-being.  Mr.  Capes  has  himself  proved  this  unan- 
swerably, and  we  need  but  refer  the  reader  to  his  luminous 
pages  on  this  subject.  That  our  religion  detaches  its  follow- 
ers from  the  world,  and  tends  to  make  them  indifferent  to  ma- 
terial goods,  is,  no  doubt,  true,  and  it  is  because  this  is  true 
that  it  is  favorable  to  civilization  and  material  prosperity.  It 
checks  selfishness  and  increases  charity,  and  charity  makes  us 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  others  just  in  proportion  as  it  ren- 
ders us  indifferent  to  our  own.  Hence  it  is  that  selfishness 
always  retards, while  charity  advances,  civilization.  It  checks 
eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  therefore  extravagance 
in  expenditures.  All  the  selfish  passions  tend  to  overshoot 
themselves,and  too  great  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  always  misses 
its  aim.  Riches  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  amount  pro- 
duced, but  by  the  amount  produced  beyond  consumption.  No 
matter  how  many  fold  you  increase  the  productions  of  a  peo- 
ple; if  you  increase  their  expenditures  in  the  same  proportion, 
you  add  nothing  to  their  riches.  Protestantism,by  destroying 
men's  faith  in  a  future  life,  by  depriving  the  people  of  the 
relish  for  simple  spiritual  pleasures,  always  to  be  had  at  a 
trifling  expense,  confines  them  to  sensual  pleasures,  which  are 
always  expensive.  'Its  very  worldly-mindedness  and  craving 
for  sensual  gratification  induce  an  expenditure  for  pomp  and 
show,  for  feeding  pampered  appetites,  for  sustaining  rivalries 
in  houses  and  furniture,  places  and  honors,  which  brings  con- 
sumption in  Protestant  countries  closer  on  the  heels  of  pro- 
duction than  it  is  ever  brought  in  any  Catholic  country.  Even 
admitting, what  is  doubtful,  that  more  is  actually  produced  by 

a  Protestant  than  by  a  Catholic  people,  the  latter,  placing;  their 
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felicity,  not  in  sensual,  but  in  spiritual  pleasures,  caring  little 
for  worldly  show,  and  contented  with  a  cheaper  and  more 
simple  style  of  living,  are  sure  to  have  always  on  hand  a  larger 
surplus  beyond  their  wants  for  consumption,  and  therefore  to 
be  always  actually  richer.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that 
one  can  live  in  the  same  grade  of  society  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try at  less  than  one  half  the  expense  that  is  required  in  Eng- 
land or  the  United  States,  the  two  most  favorable  Protestant 
instances  to  be  selected. 

If  from  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  is  greater  under 
Catholicity  than  under  Protestantism, — of  course  we  are  not 
speaking  of  a  Catholic  people,  like  the  Irish,  ruled  and  op- 
pressed by  a  Protestant  people, — we  pass  to  social  and  politi- 
cal well-being,  we  shall  find  the  advantage  is  all  on  the  side 
of  Catholicity.  The  tendency  of  all  Protestant  legislation  is 
to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  example  of  England,  and  from  our  own,  and  the 
worst  form  of  aristocracy,  a  moneyed  aristocracy,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  money-bags,  stocks,  and  spindles,  is  its  favorite.  The 
poor  are  ground  into  the  dust,  the  rich  escape.  The  subordinate 
in  villainy  is  punished,  the  principal  usually  escapes.  In 
Catholic  countries, — really  Catholic  countries  we  mean, — the 
constitution  of  the  state  and  society  are  respected;  but  legis- 
lation and  administration,  filled  with  an  unworldly  and  char- 
itable spirit,  tend  to  protect  the  poor  and  helpless,  and  punish- 
ment falls  with  its  greatest  severity  on  the  proud  and  lordly 
oppressor,  on  the  greatest  villain.  Austria  punishes  the  chiefs 
of  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  but  spares  the  subordinates. 
Liberty  does  not  consist  in  fanciful  theories,  in  passionate 
declamations  against  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  and  the  loud 
vociferation  of  the  words  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  nor 
in  well-planned  and  successful  Jacobinical  revolutions,  which 
overturn  the  throne  and  altar,  and  set  up  the  despotism  of 
unbelief  and  the  tyranny  of  the  mob,  but  in  the  supremacy  of 
law,  in  the  maintenance  of  wise  and  just  government,  however 
constituted,  and  in  orderly  submission  to  its  authority.  That 
which  tends  to  repress  turbulent  passions,  to  wean  the  affec- 
tions from  this  world,  to  make  men  unambitious,  indifferent  to 
their  political  or  social  position,  self-denying,  disinterested, 
charitable,  contented  with  spiritual  occupations  and  pleasures, 
must,  then,  be  that  which  will  most  effectually  serve  the  cause 
of  liberty,  by  drying  up  the  source  of  the  dangers  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  weakening  the  selfishness  from  which  the  disposi- 
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tion  to  tyrannize  or  to  rebel  against  legitimate  authority  arises, 
and  taking  from  tyranny  and  rebellion  their  motive  and  ex- 
cuse. As°a  matter  of  fact,  in  liberty  and  real  temporal  pros- 
perity the  Catholic  nations  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  for  three  hundred  years  by 
heretical  neighbors,  infidel  governments,  and  infidel  mobs,  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  Protestant  nations,  and  have  in  them  a 
vitality,  a  recuperative  energy,  that  we  should  in  vain  look  for 
in  any  country  where  Protestantism  predominates.  This 
should  be  so,  for  it  is  an  irreversible  law  that  the  goods  of 
this  world  always  fly  those  who  pursue  them  for  themselves, 
and  overtake  those  who  despise  and  fly  them  for  God's  sake. 

Mr.  (apes  has  some  profound  and  excellent  remarks  on  the 
social  crisis  that  has  approached  or  is  approaching  in  England, 
and  shows  clearly  that  the  great  social  problem  of  the  age, 
pressing  everyday  more  and  more  urgently  for  a  solution,  can 
be  solved  only  by  Catholicity.     The  great  question,  which 
socialists  misconceive  and  are  impotent  to  answer,  and  which 
they  conceal  under  their  demand  of  "  the  right  to  labor,"  is, 
say  what  we  will,  the  great  social  question  of  our  day.     It  is  a 
fearful  question,  and  cannot  much  longer  be  blinked,  or  left  to 
the  management  of  socialists  and  communists.     The  Protes- 
tant system  of  industry  and  economy  has  predominated  in  the 
modern  world  since  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and  it  has 
brought  the  greater  portion  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  very 
brink  of  ruin.     It  has  reduced  the  price  of  labor  to  the  very 
minimum  of  human  subsistence,  and  given  us  an  immense  oper- 
ative class, — millions  of  men  and  women,  able  and  willing  to 
work  for  their  bread,  who  are  starving  because  there  is  no  work 
to  be  had.     Such  is  the  terrible  fact  that  stares  us  in  the  face, 
and  affords  us  so  sad  a  comment  on  the  boasted  progress  of 
industry  and  material  prosperity  under  Protestantism.     This 
fact   lias  to  be  met  and  disposed  of,  or  it  will   dispose  of  the 
modern   world.     Till  some  practical  solution  is  found,  some 
effectual  remedy  is  applied,  we  must  expect  socialist  and  com- 
munist movements  to  continue,  and  society  to  be  constantly 
menaced  with  total  disruption.     Nothing  renders  men  more 
desperate,    more  ready  to  make  a  revolution,   than  the  gnaw- 
ino-s  of  hunger.     If  you  wish  to  be  free  from  revolutions,  take 
care  that  the  people  find  employment,  and  experience  no  lack 
of  provender.     Mr.  Capes  has  not  gone  into  the  question  at  so 
great  a  length  as  we  wish  he  had,   but  in  what  he  has  said  he 
shows  that  he  understands  it,  has  deeply  pondered  it,  and  sees 
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whence  the  remedy  is  to  come.  That  the  church  has  in  her 
institutions,  if  she  be  cordially  accepted,  a  sure  and  even  a 
speedy  remedy  for  the  evil,  he  shows  conclusively.  We  feel 
it  necessary  to  add,  to  guard  against  misapprehension,  that, 
though  the  institutions  on  which  he  appears  to  rely  as  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  church  are  as  highly  esteemed  by  us  as  by  him, 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  church  does  not  do 
her  work  by  virtue  of  them,  but  they  accomplish  their  ends 
by  virtue  of  her.  In  other  words,  the  Catholic  doctrine  in 
regard  to  poverty,  monastic  establishments,  and  vows  of  celi- 
bacy on  the  part  of  the  clergy  and  religious,  if  they  could  ob- 
tain out  of  the  church,  would  not,  as  parts  of  Protestantism, 
accomplish  any  thing  good,  and  it  is  not  they  that  give  to 
Catholicity  its  power  to  remedy  social  evils,  but  it  is  it  that  gives 
to  them  their  power  and  efficiency  to  that  end.  The  church 
is  one,  a  unity,  not  a  union,  and  her  power  and  efficiency  pro- 
ceed from  her  centre,  from  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells  in  her, 
not  from  an  aggregate  of  parts.  When  we  say  monastic  estab- 
lishments, vows  of  celibacy,  &c,  have  this  or  that  tendency, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  they  that  contrib- 
ute so  much  power  to  the  church,  but  she  that  contributes 
their  power  for  good  to  them. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  Mr.  Capes's  work  on  which 
we  should  like  to  comment,  and  some  few  more  inaccuracies 
of  expression  we  should  like  to  point  out ;  but  perhaps  we  have 
found  fault  enough,  and  have  already  said  enough  to  incline 
many  of  our  readers  to  think  us  far  more  ready  to  censure 
than  to  laud.  Mr.  Capes  is  an  able  man,  a  zealous  Catholic, 
who  cheerfully  devotes  his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune  to 
the  cause  of  Catholicity.  His  errors  arise  from  his  retaining 
his  Oxford  philosophy,  from  his  partiality  for  Mr.  Newman's 
theory  of  development,  his  wish  to  write  in  a  popular  style, 
and  from  the  low  state  of  Catholic  theology  in  Great  Britain. 
From  the  latter  proceeds  his  twaddle  about  conscientious  Prot- 
estants, and  wishy-washiness  on  the  subject  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion ;  both  are  uncalled  for,  and,  if  they  do  no  harm,  they  do 
no  good.  We  cannot  understand  why  a  Catholic  writer  should 
be  exceedingly  anxious  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  his  own 
religion,  and  give  to  those  without  assurances  that  they  can  be 
saved  without  embracing  it.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world, 
that  we  can  understand,  why  every  popular  scribbler  on  Catho- 
lic theology  should  be  putting  his  gloss  on  the  solemn  definitions 
of  the  church  in  her  general  councils.     She  has  defined,  that 
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out  of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved,  and  why  can  we 
not  be  contented  to  stop  where  she  stops?  Mr.  Capes  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  Anglicanism  an  absurdity,  to  deny  it  all 
religious  character,  or  to  assert,  if  he  means  what  he  says,  the 
impossibility  of  faith  out  of  the  church ;  how,  then,  can  he  con- 
cede the  possibility  of  salvation  out  of  the  church,  since  "  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God"?  Suppose  the  gloss 
he  and  others  put  upon  the  definition  of  the  church  be  allow- 
able, it  can  be  allowable  in  the  case  of  no  one  who  can  know 
that  it  is  allowable,  for  such  a  one  has  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  church,  and  cannot  be  in  invincible,  ignorance.  No  man 
can  be  invincibly  ignorant  of  what  is  necessary,  necessitate 
medii,  to  salvation,  for  salvation  is  possible  to  all  men.  A 
man  must  have  this, — and  faith  is  always  in  re,  never  in  voto, 
— before  the  plea  of  invincible  ignorance  can  excuse  him. 
But  we  will  do  Mr.  Capes  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  on  this 
point  less  latitudinarian  than  English  Catholic  writers  gener- 
ally, and  shows  evidently  that  he  does  not  believe  much  in  the 
alleged  good  faith  and  sanctity  of  Protestants.  He  seems  to 
wish  to  drop  the  qualification  so  earnestly  insisted  upon  by 
those  kind  souls,  who  are  afraid  that  they  may  wound  the 
feelings  or  alarm  the  consciences  of  "their  separated  brethren." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Capes  insists  earnestly  on  the 
great  fact,  that  faith  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  he  is  right  in  calling  this  gift,  received  in  baptism,  a 
special  faculty.  It  is  not  a  faculty,  but  an  infused  habit,  and 
imparts  no  new  faculty  to  the  soul,  but  simply  elevates  or 
supernaturalizes  an  existing  faculty. 

But  enough  of  this.  Notwithstanding  the  faults  we  have 
found,  we  place  a  high  value  on  this  work,  and  have  read  it 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  It  will  be  widely  read, 
and  will  have  a  good  influence  on  the  courage  and  tone  of 
English  and  American  Catholics.  It  is  not  as  bold  and  ener- 
getic as  we  could  wish  it,  but  is  far  more  so  than  the  produc- 
tions of  English  Catholics  during  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present.  We  have,  unhappily,  been  forced  to 
find  fault  with  nearly  all  the  works  that  have  reached  us  from 
the  Oxford  converts.  Mr.  Faber  is  the  only  one  of  the  con- 
verts whose  writings  we  are  aware  of  having  seen,  whom  we 
have  had  no  occasion  to  criticise.  What  we  have  seen  from 
him  is  written  in  a  true  Catholic  spirit,  is  Catholic  to  the  core. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  found  some  noble  tendencies  in  all  these 
converts.     They  nearly  all  seem  to  be  free  from  the  common 
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English  distrust  of  the  papacy,  and  if  they  have  any  errors, 
they  are  not  those  of  the  school  of  Charles  Butler.  Thev  d<> 
not  appear  to  think  Catholicity  would  be  improved  by  being 
remodelled  after  the  Anglican  Establishment,  nor  are  they 
afraid  to  say  their  beads,  or  ashamed  to  invoke  the  saints,  and 
venerate  sacred  images  and  relics.  They  do  not  appear  to 
think  that  Catholicity  should  be  one  thing  for  Englishmen  and 
another  for  Italians,  and  they  appear  to  feel  that  their  relig- 
ion is  really  Catholic. 

We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  freer  and  bolder  tone  that 
is  beginning  to  be  assumed  by  English  Catholics;  there  is  de- 
cidedly less  namby-pambyism  among  them,  less  of  that  truc- 
kling and  servile  spirit,  so  incompatible  with  the  feeedom  and 
dignity  of  our  faith,  and  less  of  that  striving  to  conciliate  and 
to  avoid  displeasing  heretics,  lest  our  goods  should  be  confis- 
cated or  our  throats  cut,  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  members 
of  a  church  that  teaches  men  that  in  dying  they  may  conquer 
the  world ;  and  we  attribute  this,  under  God,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  accession  of  converts  from  Anglicanism,  but  mainly 
to  the  influx  of  Irish  Catholics.  The  church  in  England,  as 
in  this  country,  increases  by  emigration  from  Ireland,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  that  English  Catholicity  has  derived  chiefly 
its  courage  to  speak  in  bolder  tones  and  stronger  language.  And 
this  not  only  because  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion are  Irish,  but  poor  Irish.  Your  Catholic  aristocracy, 
save  individual  exceptions,  have  too  many  worldly  relations, 
and  too  many  connections  with  the  dominant  heretical  society, 
to  permit  the  missionary  to  rely  upon  them  with  much  confi- 
dence, and  they  will  always,  in  consideration  of  their  rank  and 
large  possessions,  be  disposed  to  temporize,  and  to  give  up  all  of 
their  religion  that  can  possibly  be  given  up  without  giving  up 
the  whole.  We  regard  it  as  a  very  great  blessing  to  our  own 
country,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  great  majority 
of  our  Catholic  population  are  poor,  and  poor  Irish.  Our 
Catholicity  will  thus  have  a  healthier  tone,  and  rest  on  a  far 
more  solid  basis,  humanly  speaking,  than  if  it  prevailed  only 
among  the  native-born  population,  and  the  wealthier  and  more 
distinguished  families.  What  might  at  first  view  seem  against 
us  is  really  in  our  favor,  and  we  really  feel  more  joy,  other 
things  being  equal,  in  the  conversion  of  a  poor  man  or  a  poor 
woman,  than  in  that  of  a  rich  man  or  a  fine  lady  The  poor, 
they  who  have  but  few  ties  that  bind  them  to  the  world,  are 
more  devoted  to  the  truth,  love  their  religion  more  for  its  own 
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sake,  care  less  for  appearances,  and  are  less  afraid  of  having 
the  plain  truth  told  to  their  heretical  neighbors.  The  Irish 
have  their  faults, — no  man  pretends  to  deny  it, — and  who 
has  not  faults  ?  But  Almighty  God  seems  to  have  reserved 
to  them  the  special  mission  of  restoring  to  the  faith  the  na- 
tions that  speak  the  English  language,  and  they  seem  to  us 
to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  its  performance.  If,  then,  we 
mark  a  decided  improvement  in  the  tone  and  feelings  of  Cath- 
olics in  England  and  in  this  country  during  the  last  half- 
century,  let  us,  who  are  of  the  old  English  stock,  not  forget 
to  give  the  honor  where,  under  God,  it  is  due, — to  the 
piety,  the  zeal,  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  poor  Irish  emi- 
grants. And  let  it  console  them  in  some  measure  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  poor,  oppressed  Ireland,  that  they  are,  by  divine 
Providence,  made  the  instrument  of  building  up  the  church 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  of  the  salvation  of 
millions  of  souls. 


THE  BLAKES  AND  FLANAGANS.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1856.] 

As  the  scene  of  The  Blahes  and  Flanagmis  is  laid  in  New 
York,  and  as  the  design  of  the  story  is  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Catholic  education  in  this  country,  we  wish  Mrs.  Sadlier  had 
made  it  a  tale  illustrative  of  simply  Catholic  Life  in  the  United 
States.  She  would  thus  have  adapted  it  to  the  whole  Catho- 
lic American  public,  and  not  to  a  part  only  of  our  Catholic 
population.  The  excellent  lesson  she  would  read  our  Catholic 
parents  is  needed  by  those  of  American  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Irish  birth,  and  it  loses  much  of  its  force  by  the  special  appli- 
cation she  has  seen  proper  to  make  of  it.  Catholicity  is  Cath- 
olic, and  identified  with  no  particular  race  or  nation,  and  to 
attempt  so  to  identify  it  in  this  country,  where  there  is  such  a 
mixture  of  races,  and  where  the  Catholic  body  is  made  up  not 
only  of  native  Americans,  but  of  emigrants  from  every  Euro- 
pean nation,  is  by  no  means  to  advance  its  interests. 

We  have  thus  far,  as  everybody  knows,  depended  chiefly  on 

*The  Blakes  and  Flanagans:  A  Tale  illustrative  of  Irish  Life  in  the  United 
States.     By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlier,  New  York:  1855, 
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the  immigration  of  Catholic  foreigners  for  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  church  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Irish 
more  than  on  any  other  class  of  immigrants.  The  Irish  immi- 
grants are  not  the  only  Catholics  in  the  country,  as  some  good 
people  imagine,  but  they,  and  their  children  born  here,  are  a 
very  large  majority.  In  the  greater  number  of  places  they  make 
up  the  principal  part  of  our  congregations,  and  are  the  most 
active,  energetic,  and  devoted  part,  and  the  most  liberal  in  sup- 
porting Catholic  interests  and  institutions.  N<  >  (  Jatholic  Amer- 
ican is,  or  can  be  insensible  to  what  we  owe  to  Catholics  born 
in  Ireland  for  our  present  numbers  and  position.  But,  we 
think,  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  cease  to  speak  of 
ourselves  as  Irish,  German,  English,  French,  or  even  as 
American  Catholics,  and  accustom  ourselves  to  think  and 
speak  of  ourselves  in  religion  simply  as  Catholics,  and  in  all 
else  as  men  and  Americans.  These  foreign  national  distinc- 
tions, though  naturally  dear  to  the  immigrants  themselves,  who 
are  not  expected  to  forget  their  fatherland,  cannot  be  kept  up 
in  this  country,  even  if  it  were  desirable  that  they  should  be. 
The  children  of  foreign-born  parents  do  and  will  grow  up 
Americans,  and  as  American  in  thought,  affection,  and  interest, 
as  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, Maryland,  or  New  York.  The  foreign  national  distinc- 
tions are,  for  the  most  part,  obliterated  with  the  first  generation, 
and  all  attempts  to  perpetuate  them,  especially  where  English  is 
the  mother  tongue,  are  and  must  be  fruitless.  Catholics  in  this 
country,  of  whatever  national  origin,  are  in  general  heartily 
tired  of  them.  They  serve  only  to  divide  and  weaken  our 
forces,  to  place  us  in  a  false  position  in  the  country,  and  pre- 
vent us  from  feeling  and  acting  as  one  homogeneous  body. 
We  are  all  Catholics;  we  are  all  Americans ;  and  our  duty 
and  <»ur  interest  alike  require  us  to  avoid  all  expressions  that 
must  excite  in  ourselves  or  in  others  a  feeling  to  the  contrary. 
If  a  man  is  a  good  Catholic,  and  does  his  duty  as  a  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizen,  it  is  nothing  to  me  where  he  or  his  parents  were 
born;  and  if  I  do  my  duty  as  a  Catholic  and  as  an  American 
citizen,  nobody  has  any  right  to  object  to  me  that  this  is  my 
native  land.  The  only  man  for  us,  as  Catholics,  to  mark  and 
avoid,  is  he,  whether  American-born  or  foreign-born,  who 
labors  to  stir  up  prejudices  of  race  or  nation  amongst  us, 
draws  odious  comparisons  between  native-born  andforeign- 
born  Catholics,  and  seeks  to  divide  us  according  to  the  race  or 
nation  from  which  we  have  sprung.     Such  a  man  is  an  emis- 
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saiy  of  Satan,  and  no  Catholic,  no  lover  of  the  country  should 
bid  him  good  morrow.  Nolite  retipere  eum  in  domum,  nee  Ave 
ei  dixeritis.  He  is  worse  than  a  heretic.  Let  the  most  worthy 
fill  the  most  exalted  places ;  let  no  one  be  chosen  or  rejected 
solely  for  his  birthplace,  or  that  of  his  progenitors.  Undoubt- 
edly, we  want  a  national  clergy,  that  is,  national  in  the  sense 
that  they  understand  and  appreciate  the  real  interests  and  wants 
of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States,  and  will  labor  for  them 
with  enlightened  and  true-hearted  zeal ;  but  it  is  not  therefore 
necessary  they  should  all  be  born  or  educated  in  the  country. 
We  have  never  yet  sympathized,  and  trust  we  never  shall 
sympathize,  with  that  spirit,  formerly  so  strong  in  Poland  and 
England,  which  would  suffer  none  but  natives  of  the  land  to 
receive  preferment  in  the  national  church ;  we  will  never  stop 
to  ask  the  nationality  of  the  priest  before  consenting  to  receive 
the  sacraments  at  his  hands,  or  to  inquire  whether  the  prelate 
whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  us  be  Saxon  or  Celt, 
before  begging  his  blessing,  or  yielding  him  the  reverence 
and  obedience  due  to  his  pastoral  office.  This  is  the  view  we 
have  always  taken  ever  since  we  have  had  the  honor  to  con- 
duct a  Catholic  review,  and  it  is  the  only  view,  in  our  judg- 
ment, proper  to  be  entertained  by  any  Catholic  in  the  Union. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Sadlier  should  have  written 
her  book  with  a  different  view,  and  in  an  exclusive  national 
spirit.  The  distinction  of  Saxon  and  Celt  does  not  belong  to 
this  country,  and  no  good  can  come  from  an  attempt  to  nat- 
uralize it  here.  It  should  never  find  its  way  into  our  Catholic 
American  literature.  The  interests,  the  wants,  the  trials,  and 
the  dangers  of  Catholics  here  are  the  same  whatever  their  orig- 
inal nationality.  The  children  of  all,  reference  had  to  their 
social  condition,  are  alike  exposed  to  the  corrupting  influences 
of  a  non-Cathoiic  society.  The  children  of  the  Blakes  and 
Flanagans  are  neither  more  nor  less  exposed  than  the  children 
of  American-born  tradesmen.  The  distinction  here  is  not  be- 
tween Catholic  and  American, but  between  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic.  Mrs.  Sadlier  writes  as  if  Irish  and  Catholic,  and 
American  and  non-Catholic,  were  synonymous,  and  thus  unin- 
tentionally adopts  the  views  of  the  Know-nothings,  and  plays 
into  their  hands  by  representing  Catholics  as  an  alien  body  or 
a  foreign  colony  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth.  She, 
moreover,  throws  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
version of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  by  enlisting  their 
national  sentiments  and  prejudices  against  our  religion.     But 
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she  is  quite  mistaken  in  her  assumption.  The  archbishop  of 
New  York  has  proved,  in  his  lecture  delivered  in  Baltimore 
last  January,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  country  are  native-born  Americans.  For  the  great  major- 
ity of  us,  this  is  the  land  of  our  birth,  our  country,  the  only 
one  we  have  ever  seen,  and  the  only  one  we  ever  expect  or  wish 
to  call  our  own.  This  is  an  important  fact  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  Catholics  in  the  United  States  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Americans,  and,  as  to  the  great  majority,  cannot  with  any 
propriety  at  all  be  addressed  as  pertaining  to  any  foreign 
nationality.  Our  authors  and  editors  should  recognize  this 
fact,  and  say  our  country,  and  address  Catholics  here  as 
Americans,  as  a  homogeneous  body,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  were  born  in  foreign  countries.  This, 
too,  is  what  those  not  of  American  birth  ask  of  us,  and  what 
will  best  please  them.  They  have  chosen  their  home  here; 
they  regard  this  as  their  country,  love  it  as  their  country,  love 
it  as  their  own,  identify  themselves  with  it,  and  wish  to  be 
treated,  not  as  foreigners,  but  as  Americans,  standing  on  the 
broad  platform  of  American  equality.  They  very  properly 
resent  distinctions  made  to  their  prejudice,  but  they  ask  no 
distinctions  to  be  made  in  their  favor.  All  they  ask  is  equal- 
ity, and  equality  is  best  secured  to  them  by  saying  nothing 
about  theii  birth-place,  and  treating  them  precisely  as  if  they 
were  born  on  American  soil. 

Mrs.  Sadlier  not  being  an  American  herself,  and  living  un- 
der a  foreign  government,  has  not  felt,  as  we  feel,  the  impor- 
tance of  not  making  any  distinction  in  our  Catholic  population 
on  account  of  their  birthplace,  and  has  therefore  failed  to  do 
us  the  service  in  her  Blakes  and  Flanagans  she  no  doubt  in- 
tended, and  has  less  served  that  portion  of  us  who  were 
born  in  Ireland  than  she  imagines.  She  would  have  done 
better  to  have  regarded  us  all  simply  as  Catholic,  since  she 
was  writing  with  a  Catholic  purpose,  and  spared  her  sneers  at 
native  Americans,  and  the  expression  of  her  contempt  for  the 
country.  She  will  be  thought  by  many  to  be  simply  giving 
expression  to  the  sentiments  of  those  Catholics  among  us  who 
arc  of  Irish  birth,  which,  coupled  with  the  movements  that 
have  for  some  time  been  going  on  amongst  a  few  of  them, 
may  subject  their  American  patriotism  to  undeserved  suspi- 
cion. As  an  American,  whose  ancestors  have  been  identified 
with  the  country  for  seven  or  eight  generations,  we  protest 
against  the  distinctions  she  makes;  for  if  they  are  made,  they 
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will  inevitably  place  Irish-born  Catholics  in  a  position  infe- 
rior to  that  of  American-born  Catholics.  We  will  not  consent 
to  be  placed  below  their  level,  and  they  shall  not,  as  far  as 
depends  on  us,  be  placed  below  ours.  We  wish  to  be  treated 
as  Catholic  Americans,  and  as  Catholic  Americans  we  make 
no  distinction  between  foreign-born  and  native-born  Catholics, 
except  to  protest  against  all  such  distinctions;  and  we  hope  all 
Catholic  writers,  authors,  editors,  and  lecturers,  will  do  the 
same,  and  address  always  the  whole  body  of  Catholics  in  the 
country,  as  one  body,  forming  an  integral  and  living  portion 
of  one  American  people. 

But,  aside  from  the  objection  we  have  pointed  out,  and 
which  we  can  in  some  measure  excuse  in  Mrs.  Sadlier,  living 
and  writing  as  she  does  in  a  foreign  country,  we  think  well  of  her 
Blakes  and  Flanagans.  It  is  a  work  of  genius,  and  possess- 
es real  merit  as  a  work  of  fiction ;  but  it  has  a  far  greater  merit 
as  a  work  of  high  moral  aim,  intended  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  parents  the  necessity  of  securing  a  Catho- 
lic education  for  their  children.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  the  church  looks  after,  it  is  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young.  She  has  a  mother's  love  for  children, 
and  says  always,  in  the  language  of  our  Lord,  "  Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  In  no  way  can  we  better  prove  our  Catholic  spirit 
and  our  love  and  fidelity  to  the  church,  than  by  laboring  dili- 
gently and  perseveringly  for  the  religious  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  the  young.  Mrs.  Sadlier,  in  calling  our  attention  to 
this  great  subject,  and  doing  her  best  to  enlist  all  our  zeal  in 
its  behalf,  has  done  well,  has  done  nobly,  and  deserves,  as  she 
receives,  our  gratitude. 

Owing  to  the  multitude  of  immigrants  pouring  in  upon  us 
before  we  have  had  time  or  means  to  prepare  for  theirreception, 
to  the  poverty,  and  we  may  say  little  education,  of  large  numbers 
of  them,  to  our  want  of  churches,  priests,  and  proper  teachers, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  to  those  ready  to  perish  for  the  lack  of  them, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  for  our  children  that  we  could 
wish,  nor  all  that  was  necessary;  but  we  cannot,  whether  na- 
tive-born or  foreign-born,  be  justly  accused  of  having  been 
indifferent  to  Catholic  education;  and  an  impartial  judgment 
will  honor  us  for  what  we  have  thus  far  done,  rather  than 
condemn  us  because  we  have  not  done  more.  That  some  of 
our  children  have  been  lost  for  the  lack  of  proper  looking 
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after  we  cannot  deny ;  but  all  have  not  been  lost,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  ns  now  living  have  been 
born  in  the  country.  In  an  old  Catholic  country,  with  perma- 
nent congregations,  plenty  of  churches,  a  full  supply  of  priests, 
and  a  completely  organized  hierarchy,  there  is  all  the  machin- 
ery for  education  at  hand,  and  it  is  easily  placed  in  operation. 
But  here  all  is  new,  and  we  have  had  every  thing  to  create  at 
once,  in  a  moment,  and  with  very  inadequate  means  at  our 
disposal.  No  suitable  provision  could  be  made  for  the  young 
without  the  hierarchy,  without  priests,  churches,  and  fixed  con- 
gregations. Without  these,  where  was  to  be  our  centre  of 
operations,  who  were  to  be  our  teachers,  and  who  were  to  fur- 
nish the  means?  AVe  have  thus  far  had,  it  would  seem,  enough 
to  do  to  eifect  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  country,  to 
gather  congregations,  erect  churches,  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  get  ourselves  into  a  position  in  which  we 
could  devote  ourselves  to  looking  after  and  educating  the  chil- 
dren. 

We  doubt  if  even  our  well-informed  friends  have  duly 
considered  what  has  been  done  by  Catholics  here  since  1785, 
five  years  before  the  first  bishop  for  the  United  States  was 
consecrated.  At  that  time  we  numbered  only  about  thirty 
thousand,  now  we  count  at  least  two  millions  and  a  half. 
Then  there  were  only  four  or  five  churches  in  the  Union,  now 
there  are  nineteen  hundred  and  ten ;  then  there  was  no  bishop, 
now  there  are  seven  archbishops  and  thirty-five  bishops ;  then 
there  were  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  priests,  now  there 
are  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-one.  We  had  then  no  the- 
ological seminaries;  we  have  now  thirty-three,  besides  five 
preparatory  seminaries.  We  had  no  college;  we  have  now 
twenty-six  incorporated  and  nine  unincorporated  colleges. 
There  was  then  no  female  academy,  and  now  we  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Now  when  it  is  considered  that 
three  fifths  of  these  churches  have  been  built,  and  these  semi- 
naries, colleges,  and  academies  have  been  founded,  during  the 
last  sixteen  years,  it  must  be  conceded  that  we  have  not  been 
wholly  idle,  or  sparing  of  our  means.  When  we  take  into 
the  account  that  our  colleges  exceed  in  number  those  of  any 
Protestant  sect,  and  surpass,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  in 
the  beauty  and  extent  of  their  edifices,  any  others  in  the  coun- 
try; that  our  churches  number  among  them  not  a  few  of  the 
largest,  most  splendid  and  costly  in  the  Union ;  and  add  our 
convents,  nunneries,  female  academies,  hospitals,  and  orphan 
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asylums,  we  are  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine  whence  have 
come  the  means  to  erect  them.  The  means  have  come,  in  chief 
part,  from  those  who  within  the  last  thirty  years  have  come 
into  the  country,  with  little  except  their  hands  and  industrious 
dispositions.  Some  help  has,  indeed,  come  from  abroad,  but 
far  less  than  has  been  represented,  and  by  no  means  so  much  as 
we  have  contributed  to  pious,  charitable,  and  other  objects  in 
Ireland  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  foreign  nation. 
While  engaged  in  building  these  churches,  colleges,  academies, 
hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  &c,  we  could  not  be  expected  to 
provide  equally  for  the  education  of  all  our  children,  especially 
the  children  of  the  very  poor ;  and  before  we  had  erected  them, 
had  permanent  congregations  organized,  a  spiritual  home  for 
Catholic  parents  provided,  the  hierarchy  established,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  priests  and  teachers  obtained,  we  neither  had  nor  could 
put  in  operation  the  necessary  machinery  for  looking  after  and 
educating  the  mass  of  poor  children  whose  parents  were  un- 
able themselves,  no  matter  for  what  cause  or  causes,  to  give 
them  a  proper  religious  training.  Looking  at  the  difficulties 
we  have  had  to  contend  with,  the  much  we  have  had  to  do, 
and  the  unsettled  and  moving  character  of  a  large  portion  of 
our  population,  our  poverty,  and  our  comparatively  few  priests 
and  still  fewer  teachers,  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  us  for  the 
past,  or  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  upon  those  who  have 
thus  far  labored  to  provide  for  our  Catholic  wants.  We  have 
done  much,  far  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expect- 
ed; and  if  we  are  still  behind  Lower  Canada,  which  is  sub- 
stantially a  Catholic  province,  Ave  are,  as  to  the  life,  vig<  r, 
energy,  and  prosperity  of  our  Catholicity,  behind  no  other 
Catholic  population  on  this  continent. 

So  much  we  have  felt  due  to  ourselves  to  say  in  our  defence 
against  the  charge  of  neglecting  Catholic  education,  brought 
against  us  especially  by  our  Canadian  neighbors.  But  we  ad- 
mit that  what  was  sufficient  for  our  defence  in  the  past  will 
not  suffice  us  in  the  future.  We  have  no  longer  the  same  ex- 
cuse, the  same  inability.  There  is  now,  owing  to  a  rush  of 
immigrants,  throwing  an  immense  Catholic  population  into  the 
country  in  want  of  every  thing,  altogether  faster  than  it  has 
been  possible  for  us  to  provide  for  them,  or  for  them  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves,  an  immense  number  of  Catholic  children 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  Catholic  education.  These  we 
must  now  look  after,  and  we  shall  be  inexcusable  if  we  do  not. 
Many  of  them  are  orphans  or  half-orphans;  and  large  num- 
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bers  of  others,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  receive  and  can  receive 
no  education  at  home.  Their  parents,  where  their  parents  are 
living,  are  in  many  cases  too  poor  and  too  unacquainted  with 
home  education,  to  train  them  up,  in  this  non-Catholic  coun- 
try, in  their  holy  religion.  All  the  life  and  energy  of  the 
parents  are  exhausted  in  efforts  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries 
of  physical  existence.  Besides,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
our  people  are  from  a  country  where  it  was  not  so  necessary 
to  look  after  the  training  of  the  young  as  it  is  with  us.  Let 
a  child  grow  up  wild  in  Ireland  and  he  will  still  grow  up  a 
Catholic,  for  the  tone  of  society,  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
country  is  Catholic;  but  neglect  a  child  here,  and  he  is  equally 
sure  to  grow  up  a  Protestant  or  an  unbeliever.  It  is  not  every 
parent  who  has  to  delve  from  morning  to  night,  that  at  once 
perceives  this  difference,  or  is  able  to  bring  himself  on  the  in- 
stant to  take  the  precautions  required  by  it.  These  and  other 
kindred  causes  have  thrown  upon  our  hands  a  large  number 
of  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  in  irreat 
peril,  and  whose  wants  are  not  met  by  the  arrangements  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  adopt.  But  to  suppose  our  bishops 
and  clergy,  or  even  our  laity,  are  insensible  to  this  fact,  would 
be  a  great  mistake,  and  a  grave  injustice.  The  whole  Cath- 
olic public  is  becoming  alive  to  it,  and  when  we  consider  what 
they  have  already  done,  in  the  way  of  erecting  churches  and 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  easy 
classes,  we  may  rest  assured  that  some  way  will  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  space  of  time  be  found  to  meet  the  emergency. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  necessary 
measures  for  the  protection  of  our  children  is  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholic  day-schools.  They  are  certainly  doing  great 
good,  and  must  be  supported,  not  only  for  what  they  them- 
selves do,  but  for  the  opportunity  they  will  afford  of  doing 
something  more.  But  Ave  cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  Sadlier 
that  they  are  themselves  sufficient  to  secure  our  children.  In 
her  story  the  children  of  the  Flanagans  grow  up  good  Cath- 
olics, and  the  children  of  the  Blakes  bad  Catholics,  or  no  Cath- 
<  i]  ics  at  all ;  and  she  would  have  us  believe  that  the  difference  is 
all  owing  to  the  fact  that  Tim  Flanagan  sends  his  children  to 
a  Catholic  school,and  Miles  Blake  sends  his  to  the  publicschool. 
But  in  the  progress  of  her  story  she  unwittingly  assigns  other 
causes  amply  sufficient  of  themselves  to  account  for  it.  The 
system  of  domestic  training  in  the  two  families  is  very  differ- 
ent.    Miles  Blake  himself  is  represented  as  a  sorry  sort  of  a 
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Catholic,  who  holds  to  the  church  from  the  force  of  habit  and 
a  point  of  honor,  rather  than  from  any  earnest  conviction  or 
living  faith.  He  is  utterly  unconscious  of  the  dangers  to 
which  his  children  are  exposed,  and  takes  no  pains  to  protect 
them.  It  cannot  be  beaten  into  his  head  that  his  son  Harry 
can  ever  turn  his  back  either  on  the  old  faith  or  the  old  land. 
Instead  of  teaching  Harry  his  religion,  and  leading  him  to 
love  and  practise  it,  he  encourages  him  to  fight  those  who 
speak  against  it,  and  procures  him  many  a  broken  head  in  quar- 
rels with  non-Catholic  boys.  The  boy  knows  little  of  his  re- 
ligion, knows  nothing  and  cares  less  for  Ireland,  and  has  only 
his  pugnacious  qualities  developed  and  commended  by  his  fa- 
ther, who  hears  of  his  fights  with  great  glee,  and  bids  him 
"give  it  to  the  Yankee  boys."  What  wonder  that  he  grows 
up  indifferent  to  his  religion,and  that, when  he  finds  out  that  this 
is  his  native  country,  and  that,  after  all,  he  is  himself  a  Yan- 
kee boy,  he  loses  his  respect  for  the  church,  for  his  father,  and 
his  father's  original  country?  Hardly  any  thing  good  could 
have  come  of  him,  had  he  gone  to  St.  Peter's  school,so  long  as 
he  was  so  injudiciously  treated  at  home. 

Tim  Flanagan  is  an  Irishman  as  well  as  Miles  Blake,  his 
brother-in-law,  but  he  is  a  sensible  man,  who  loves  his  religion 
and  understands  the  dangers  to  which  in  a  city  like  ours  the 
children  of  Catholic  parents  are  exposed.  He  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  bringing  up  his  children,  not  foreigners  in  their  native 
land,  but  Catholics,  not  to  fight  and  knock  down  Yankee 
boys  under  the  pretence  of  vindicating  the  old  faith  or  the  old 
land,  but  to  be  practically  Catholics,  loving  their  religion,  and 
seeking  to  honor  it  and  their  father's  native  country  as  well  as 
their  own  by  their  virtues  and  their  correct  and  winning  de- 
portment. With  such  a  father  and  his  judicious  training,  Ned 
Flanagan  would  have  passed  through  the  public  schools,  even, 
with  comparative  safety.  The  home  influences  would  have 
counteracted  to  a  great  extent  the  unfavorable  influences  of  the 
school-room.  The  Catholic  school,  being  as  it  was  a  very  ex- 
cellent school,— not  such  as  some  we  have  seen, — was  unques- 
tionably an  advantage,  but  even  without  it,  Ned  Flanagan 
would  never  have  been  a  Harry  Blake;  nor  with  it  would 
Harry  Blake  have  been  a  Ned  Flanagan.  More  depends  on 
home  and  the  family  than  on  the  school,  and  when  parents  are 
sufficiently  interested  and  disposed  themselves  to  train  their 
children  right  at  home,  there  is  less  danger  than  Mrs.  Sadlier 
would  have  us  believe  in  our  public  schools,  bad  as  they  are. 
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She  has  not  made  out  her  case.  To  have  done  that  she  should 
have  subjected  both  parties  to  the  same  home  influences,  and 
have  made  the  difference  of  schools  the  only  difference  to 
which  the  different  results  could  be  ascribed.  Her  own  good 
sense  and  correct  observation  got  the  better  of  her  theory. 

Let  no  one,  however,  infer  from  these  remarks  that  we  like 
the  common-school  system,  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  non- 
Catholics,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  establishment  of  Catholic 
schools.  We  need  these  Catholic  day-schools,  as  we  cannot 
doubt,  since  our  bishops  and  clergy,  to  whom  the  decision  in 
such  matters  belongs,  are  everywhere  laboring  to  establish 
them.  All  we  wish  to  do  here  is,  to  guard  against  expecting 
from  our  own  day-schools  what  they  of  themselves  alone  will 
in  it  and  cannot  give,  and  against  attributing  to  the  public  schools 
what  is  really  the  fault  of  Catholic  parents  themselves.  The 
public  schools  are  ruinous,  if  our  Catholic  parents  trust  to  them 
and  neglect  or  but  ill  perform  the  duties  of  domestic  or  home 
education ;  but  when  parents  understand  and  faithfully  per- 
form their  own  duties,  and  themselves  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord,  the  public  schools  will  rare- 
ly of  themselves  cause  our  children  to  apostatize.  The  blame  we 
cast  on  Protestants  and  the  public  schools  is  much  more  fre- 
quently deserved  by  Catholic  parents  who  neglect  entirely,  or 
worse  than  neglect  entirely,  the  religious  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  this  fact  does  not  lessen  the  importance  or  the  ne- 
cessity of  Catholic  day-schools ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  all 
who  are  able  even  to  watch  with  proper  care  over  the  faith  and 
piety  of  their  children,  and  be  always  on  hand  to  answer  any  diffi- 
culty that  may  be  suggested  to  the  child's  mind,  or  to  remove  in- 
stantly any  false  impression  the  lessons  of  the  school-room  or 
of  school  companions  may  have  made.  Many  parents,  find- 
ing themselves  here  in  a  strange  country,  poor,  disappointed 
in  their  expectations,  or  corrupted  through  evil  example,  fall 
into  habits  of  intemperance,  and  are  unable  to  exert  any  but 
a  bad  influence  on  their  children.  The  poor  children  have  no 
home,  and  are  worse  than  orphans.  Others  would  do  their 
duty,  but  never  themselves  having  received  a  good  home  edu- 
cation, do  not  know  how  to  do  it;  and,  with  the  best  disposi- 
tions in  the  world,  do,  by  their  over-indulgence  or  over-se- 
verity, or  by  both  combined,  more  to  alienate  their  children, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  from  their  religion  than  to  attach  them 
to  it.  Another  class  of  parents  are  equally  too  poor,  and  nec- 
essarily too  much  engrossed  with  procuring  the  bare  means  of 
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subsistence,  to  be  able  to  give  their  children  a  religious  edu- 
cation, to  watch  over  their  faith  and  morals,  and  to  protect 
them  from  the  dangerous  influences  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed. Finally,  there  is  a  large  class  of  orphans,  who  have  no 
relatives  or  none  that  are  able  to  adopt  them  and  supply 
a  father's  or  a  mother's  care.  These  considerations  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  we  cannot  rely  safely  either  on  the  public 
schools  or  on  home  education ;  and  that  schools  of  our  own 
are  very  necessary,  especially  since  there  can  be  no  hope  of  the 
state's  consenting  to  authorize  separate  schools,  as  it  should, 
for  Catholic  and  Protestant  children.  Undoubtedly,  then,  the 
first  step  in  preserving  our  children  is  to  establish,  wherever 
practicable,  and  at  the  earliest  moment  possible,  parochial 
schools. 

But  these  schools  even  will  not  suffice  without  the  co-oper- 
ation of  parents,  or  without  a  substitute  of  some  sort  for  that 
co-operation.  We  do  not  find  that  all  who  are  educated  in 
Catholic  schools  are  Ned  Flanagans.  Many  a  Harry  Blake, 
or  even  worse,  has  come  out  from  our  colleges.  The  fact  is 
well  known,  and  is  deplorable;  where  lies  the  fault,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say.  All  we  would  say  is,  that  our  boys  go  to  college, 
are  surrounded,  as  we  suppose,  by  Catholic  influences  during 
their  college  life,  come  out  sometimes  well  disposed,  and,  after 
a  year  or  two,  begin  to  neglect  their  religion,  and,  finally,  stray 
away  and  are  no  more  heard  of  as  Catholics.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  attribute  this  sad  result  to  the  good  fathers  who,  in 
general,  have  charge  of  our  colleges,  for  they  do  all  that  men 
in  their  situation  can  do.  We  bring  no  accusation  against  any- 
body; we  refer  to  the  fact  to  prove  that  Catholic  schools  alone 
will  not  accomplish  the  end  we  have  in  view.  The  principal 
reason  in  the  case  of  the  graduates  of  our  colleges  is  that,  on 
going  forth  from  the  care  of  their  alma  mater,  they  find  no 
Catholic  society,  no  Catholic  public  opinion,  to  encourage, 
protect,  and  sustain  them.  If  they  enter  not  a  seminary  to 
study  for  the  priesthood,  they  are  thrown  into  non-Catholic 
society,  exposed  to  non-Catholic  influences,  and,  perhaps,  soon 
adopt  the  notion  that  their  Catholicity  is  in  the  way  of  their 
getting  on  in  the  world;  and,  also,  not  unlikely,  that  they  are 
not  treated  with  as  much  warmth  and  consideration  by  the 
clergy  and  the  better  class  of  Catholics  as  they  think  them- 
selves entitled  to,  or  as  they  had  expected.  If  they  have  not 
parents  of  standing  and  judgment,  piety  and  intelligence,  who 
maintain  an  influence  over  them  and  are  capable  of  directing 
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them,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  becoming,  if  not  apostates, 
at  least  lukewarm  Catholics.  We  fear  that  not  so  much  has 
been  done  as  might  be,  to  save  these  young  men.  Nothing 
will  do  more  to  save  them,  than  the  feeling  that  Catholics,  es- 
pecially the  clergy,  take  a  deep  interest  in  them,  consult  their 
welfare,  and  are  desirous  of  engaging  them  in  every  way  pos- 
sible in  the  service  of  religion,  and  of  advancing  them  in  life. 
The  way  to  retain  our  young  men,  college-bred  or  not,  is  to 
place  a  generous  confidence  in  them,  to  devise  ways  and  means 
by  which  they  can  take  an  active  part  in  promoting  Catholic 
interests.  We  lose  them  by  giving  them  nothing  to  do,  and 
leavingtheni  to  run  away  with  the  notion  that  they  are  regarded 
as  of  no  importance,  are  counted  for  nothing,  and  must  seek 
their  friends  outside  of  the  Catholic  body.  But  even  here  we 
see,  as  things  settle  down,  the  complaint  we  might  be  disposed 
to  make  is  begun  to  be  removed.  We  are  establishing  all 
over  the  country  young  men's  institutes — associations  looking 
to  the  intellectual  and  literary  improvement  of  the  members, 
and  to  the  direct  or  indirect  advancement  of  Catholic  interests. 
In  these  institutes  our  young  men,  especially  our  educated 
young  men,  can  take  part ;  find  an  outlet  for  their  internal 
activity,  an  employment  for  their  learning  and  talents,  and  a 
gratification  of  their  social  feelings,  and  laudable  desire  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  They  get  enlisted  too,  actively  enlisted, 
on  the  side  of  their  religion,  and,  consequently,  become  more 
interested  in  it  and  more  firmly  attached  to  it.  We  have  seen 
this  in  Albany,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other 
places.  They  create  a  Catholic  public  opinion  among  Catho- 
lics, and  a  Catholic  public  opinion,  too,  that  extends  beyond 
Catholics  and  acts  on  the  whole  population  of  the  city.  It  is 
not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  that  has  already  been 
done  by  these  institutes ;  certainly  not  the  amount  that  would 
be  done  were  they  established  in  all  our  cities  and  large 
towns,  as  they  easily  might  be.  In  these  institutes,  as  much 
should  be  done  by  the  members  as  possible,  and  it  is  very  de- 
sirable that  young  men  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  as  lect- 
urers. Here  is  room  for  improvement.  The  institutes  have 
been  too  ambitious  of  getting  lecturers  of  reputation  from 
abroad,  which  often  occasions  a  heavy  expense,  and  embarass- 
es  the  infant  society,  besides  defeating  one  of  their  chief  ends 
— that  of  developing  and  employing  the  talent  and  learning  of 
the  young  men  in  the  place.  We  do  not  want  lecturing  should 
become  a  business  or  profession  for  any  one.     These  associa- 
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tions  need  not  excite  any  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  they  do  not  and  will  not.  We  have 
found  the  clergy  almost  everywhere  their  warm  and  efficient 
patrons.  They  are  not,  and  should  not  be  organized  without 
the  good  will  of  the  clergy,  who  should  have  the  power  to 
suppress  them,  the  instant  they  seem  likely  to  exert  any  in- 
fluence unfavorable  to  religion;  but  it  is  desirable,  we  think, 
that  they  should  be  managed  chiefly  by  the  young  men  them- 
selves, and  that  as  much  latitude  should  be  allowed  them  as  is 
compatible  with  their  fidelity  to  the  church.  In  this  country 
it  does  not  answer  to  attempt  to  hold  our  young  men  with  too 
taught  a  rein.  The  dominant  sentiment  of  the  country  is  lib- 
erty, and  this  sentiment  is  as  strong  in  our  Catholic  young  men 
as  any  other ;  perhaps  even  stronger.  We  must  yield  much  to 
that  sentiment,  and  leave  our  young  men  all  the  liberty  in  these 
institutes  compatible  with  their  faith  and  duty  as  Catholics. 
This  can  be  done  with  more  safety  here  than  elsewhere,  because 
liberty  is  less  a  novelty  in  this  country,  and  there  is  here  less 
disposition  to  abuse  it.  Occasional  abuses  there,  of  course, 
will  be ;  but,  when  they  are  small,  we  must  wink  at  them, 
for  we  are  never  to  expect  perfection  in  any  thing  human. 

Another  excellent  way  of  preserving  our  young  men  is  to  enlist 
them  in  societies  or  associations  for  protecting  or  instructing 
poor  Catholic  children,  in  what  are  called  Young  Catholics' 
Friends'  Societies.  We  grow  attached  to  that  we  labor  for, 
and  we  often  secure  our  own  salvation  in  seeking  that  of 
others.  The  clergy  are  too  few,  and  have  too  many  duties 
to  be  able  themselves  to  look  after  the  multitude  of  our  poor 
children,  to  gather  them  together,  and  give  them  that  spirit- 
ual instruction  which  they  need,  They  must  be  assisted  in 
this  so  necessary  work  by  the  laity.  But  here  again  we  have 
already  begun  the  work,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  extend 
and  perfect  it.  In  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Portland, 
Syracuse,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  we  know  not 
in  how  many  other  places,  these  associations  already  exist. 
They  accomplish  a  double  object.  They  are  of  great  spiritual 
utility  to  the  members  themselves,  engage  them  in  a  Catholic 
work,  and  develop  in  them  a  Catholic  public  spirit.  They 
deepen  their  love  of  their  religion,  strengthen  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  body,  and  secure  them  graces  which 
enable  them  the  more  easily  to  resist  the  non-Catholic  influences 
of  the  country.  They  enlist  them  anew,  and  in  a  visible  man- 
ner, in  the  army  of  our  Lord,  and  make  them  feel  that  they 
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really  are  soldiers  in  his  service.  The  more  we  can  enlist  in 
this  way,  the  more  do  we  protect,  and  the  more  are  we  able  to 
effect  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

We  know  not  why   there  need  now  be  any  of  our  children 
lost  that  human  aid  can  save.     We  are  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  heretofore  existed,  but  they  do  not  exist  now, 
or  at  least  only  in  a  far  less  degree.     Now  we  have  our  hie- 
rarchv,  and  a   large  number  of  priests ;  the  country  all  dotted 
over  with  churches,  and  wherever  there  is  a  church,  a  congre- 
gation.    Very  few  Catholics  now  live  so  remote  from   church 
that  they  cannot,  occasionally  at  least,  hear  mass.     We  have  a 
laity  able  and  willing,  if  called  upon,  to  do  all  that  the  laity 
can  do  to  assist  the   clergy  in   the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  who  cannot  receive  a  proper  religious  education  from 
their  parents.     Alone,  the  clergy,  we  admit,  cannot  do  all  that 
needs  to    be    done;  that   is,    they    cannot    do   it   with    their 
own   hands.     But   they   can  in  this   matter  multiply  them- 
selves a  thousand-fold,  by  calling  to  their  aid  the  young  men 
and  women  of  their  parish,  employing  them  to  find  out  the 
children  and  to  bring   them  to  catechism,  and,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  pastor,  teach  them  the  catechism   itself.     Some 
may  have  it  for  their  mission  simply  to  teach  Christian  doctrine, 
others  to  look  after  the  children  of  parents  unable  or  too  care- 
less to  send  their  children;  others  still  may  have  it  for  theirs 
to  raise  funds  to  clothe  decently  the  children  of  the  destitute. 
In  this  way  the  whole  congregation  may  be  engaged  as  a  com- 
mittee of  safety  for  the  rising  generation.     The  parish  might 
be  divided  for  this  purpose  into  districts,  and  special  persons 
.appointed  to  look  after  the  children  of  a  particular  district,  and 
thus  every  Catholic  child  would  be  known,  looked  after,  and 
protected.     Not  a  child  could  then  be  lost  or  tampered  with, 
without  the  whole  congregation  knowing  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
rushing  to  its  rescue,and  the  soul  of  any  one  child  is  wrorth  more 
than  all  this  would  cost.     The  thing  is  practicable  enough, 
and  is  no  more  than  some  Protestant  sects  are  doing  to   steal 
our  children  from  us.    Can  we  not  be  as  active  and  as  vigilant 
as  the  enemies  of  our  religion,  and  do  as  much  to  save  them  as 
they  to  destroy  them?     The  thing  is  already  done  in  many 
places,  and  it  needs  only  to  have  attention  called  to  it,  in  order, 
after  a  little  time,  to  have  it  done  everywhere.     It  is  nothing 
new,  it  is  no  suggestion  of  ours,  and  we  are  doing  nothing  but 
smply  urging  the  extension  of  that  which  already  exists. 

Our  Catholic  women,  too,  can  do  a  great  service,  not  only 
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in  teaching  girls  the  catechism,  as  the  young  men  do  our  ooys, 
but  in  looking  after  them  in  the  depths  of  poverty  and  misery, 
clothing  them,  and  bringing  them  together,  and  teaching  them 
plain  sewing  and  various  other  things  which  they  should  know, 
and  which  they  cannot  learn  from  their  parents.  This  is  a 
work  for  our  rich  and  fashionable  women,  and  for  all  in  easy 
circumstances.  They  do  it  in  many  places  already,  and  per- 
haps to  some  extent  wherever  there  is  a  Catholic  congregation. 
It  is  a  work  congenial  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Catholic  woman, 
and  a  work  that  would  be  of  vast  service  to  those  who  live  in 
society,  in  preventing  them  from  being  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  world,  and  protecting  them  from  its  evil  examples. 
It  would  make  them  feel  more  deeply  their  Catholic  faith,  and 
more  sensible  of  the  fact  that  all  Catholics  are  equal  members 
of  Christ's  mystic  body.  They  do  much,  and  God  bless  them 
for  it,  but  we  want  them  to  do  on  a  large  scale,  though  in  a  quiet 
manner,  what  is  now  done  only  on  a  small  scale.  Let  them  each 
for  herself  form  the  resolution,  that  no  Catholic  girl  in  the  land 
shall  be  lost  for  the  lack  of  Catholic  care  and  instruction.  With 
so  many  thousands  at  work  with  all  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the 
female  heart  enlightened  and  exalted  by  the  grace  of  God,  no 
one  would  dare  reproach  us,  that  we  do  not  know  how,  in  this 
country,  to  save  our  children  to  the  church.  We  must  all  set  to 
work,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  to  assist  our  clergy  in  sav- 
ing this  multitude  of  children  God  has  blessed  us  with,  and  who 
are  the  future  hope  of  the  church  and  the  country.  It  is  our 
duty,  and  at  present  our  most  pressing  duty,  and  in  no  work 
can  we  engage  with  a  greater  certainty  of  drawing  down  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  ourselves  and  our  republic. 

This  will  have,  in  various  ways,  a  good  effect  on  our  chil- 
dren. Children  have  a  public  opinion  of  their  own,  and  are 
more  governed  by  it  than  grown  up  people  are  by  theirs. 
Now  a  large  number  of  our  children  are  lost,  because  they 
have  got  the  notion  that  they  are  not  regarded  as  of  any  im- 
portance to  the  church,  and  that  nobody  in  the  church  cares 
much  about  them.  They  thus  corrupt  and  pervert  one  anoth- 
er. But  what  we  are  urging  would  give  them  a  just  public 
opinion.  They  would  feel  that  they  are  cared  for,  that  they 
are  the  special  objects  of  regard,  and  that  the  whole  Catholic 
body  is  interested  in  their  welfare.  They  would  feel  that  they 
belong,  not  only  to  the  church  by  their  baptism,  but  to  the 
Catholic  body;  and  that,  if  they  are  lost,  it  is  their  own  fault, 
not  the  fault,  the  indifference,  or  the  neglect  of  others.     They 
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would  be  drawn  to  the  church  by  gratitude  for  her  care  of 
them,  her  tenderness  to  them,  and  her  wise  foresight  for  them, 
and  they  would  strengthen  and  confirm  one  another.  Each 
would  become  a  sort  of  lay  missionary  to  the  other.  The 
history  of  the  martyr  ages  tells  us  of  what  children  at  a  very 
tender  age  are  capable ;  and  if  we  get  up  among  them  what 
we  venture  to  call  a  Catholic  esprit  du  corps,  we  may  defy,  in 
general,  the  efforts  of  sectarians,  philanthropists,  and  infidels, 
to  seduce  them  from  us.  To  this  same  end,  it  is  important 
that  every  pains  possible  be  taken  to  bring  children  to  church, 
and  enable  them  to  hear  the  best  music  we  have,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  imposing  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  service.  The 
splendid  services  of  the  church  make  a  strong  impression  on 
young  minds,  give  them  associations  which  will  render  them 
incapable  of  ever  being  satisfied  with  the  cold,  dry,  and  prosaic 
services  of  the  Protestant  temple.  Let  our  children  have  all 
the  advantages  possible  of  the  Catholic  service,  and  let  them 
witness  whatever  is  solemn,  grand,  and  imposing,  and  have 
as  many  processions  and  performances  of  their  own,  in  connec- 
tion with  religion,  as  possible.  Whatever  is  pleasing  or  attrac- 
tive in  their  young  lives,  should  be  associated  with  their 
church ;  for,  in  this  country,  it  is  through  their  hearts  and 
their  convictions,  not  simply  by  force  of  parental  or  pastoral 
authority,  that  they  are  to  be  preserved  to  Catholicity. 

These  are  various  things,  which,  it  seems  to  us,  are  needed, 
in  addition  to  the  Catholic  day-school,  to  secure  the  end  our  friend 
Mrs.  Sadlier  proposes  to  us  in  her  Blakes  and  Flanagans, and 
all  these  things  we  have  already  commenced.  We  must  in- 
deed regret  the  many  losses  we  have  had  in  past  times,  but 
we  are  unable  to  see  how  they  could,  taking  things  as  they 
were,  have  been  avoided.  But,  if  we  suffer  equal  losses  in 
future,  we  shall  be  inexcusable,  and  shall  have  no  right 
to  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  church  in  America. 
We  are  in  a  condition  now,  if  we  but  put  forth  all  our 
strength,  and  use  all  the  means  in  our  hands,  to  save  the  pres- 
ent rising  generation.  We  have  only  to  continue  and  extend 
what  has  already  been  commenced.  Whether  we  shall  do  so 
or  not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say;  but,  looking  to  the  past, the  fair 
conclusion  is  that  we  shall. 

We  have,  undoubtedly,  reached  a  crisis  in  Catholic  affairs 
in  this  country.  Hitherto  we  have  had  foreign  immigration, 
not  only  to  provide  for,  but  to  rely  upon,  and  the  most  thus 
far  done  has  been  done  by  foreign-born  Catholics.     Immigra- 
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tion  is  now  rapidly  diminishing,  and  seems  likely  to  become 
in  a  few  years  too  insignificant  to  mention.  The  future  of 
Catholicity  here,  as  the  archbishop  of  New  York  has  well 
remarked,  depends,  under  God,  on  the  Catholics  now  in  the 
country,  the  majority  of  whom  are  native-born  Americans. 
The  responsibility  now  rests  on  us.  We  can  no  longer  hope 
for  accessions  from  abroad  to  make  up  for  losses  at  home.  In 
a  short  time,  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the  wisdom,  the  expe- 
rience, the  sterling  piety,  zeal,  and  energy  of  those  foreign-born 
Catholics  to  whom  we  owe  our  present  commanding  and  pros- 
perous condition.  We  are  to  be  thrown  back  on  ourselves, 
and  left  to  our  own  resources,  as  native  Americans.  How  we 
shall  meet  the  crisis,  we  know  not.  We  contemplate  it  not 
without  some  misgivings.  Yet,  when  we  remember  that  the 
God  of  our  fathers  is  our  God,  and  that  God  is  here  as  well 
as  in  old  Europe,  we  hope  we  shall  not  suffer  the  good  work 
to  languish  in  our  hands.  We  trust  the  good  God  will  not 
desert  us,  and  we  hope  we  shall  do  our  best  to  prove  our- 
selves not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  us. 
Yet  we  have  a  great  work  before  us,  and  not  easily  shall 
we  be  able  to  prove  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  a  progress 
relatively  as  great  as  that  made  since  1785.  We  are  sad- 
dened as  well  as  gladdened  at  the  prospect  before  us,  and 
fear  that  the  children  will  hardly  make  good  the  places  of  the 
fathers. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  not  become  us  to  despond.  It  becomes 
us  rather  to  prove  that  Catholicity  loses  none  of  its  virtue  by 
passing  into  a  native  American  heart,  and  that  even  Ameri- 
cans can  be  good  Catholics,  live,  and,  if  need  be,  die  for  their 
religion ;  that  our  natural  power,  energy,  and  activity,  do  not 
desert  us  on  our  becoming  Catholics",  and  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  us  to  hold  as  high  a  rank  in  the  Catholic  world  as  we 
now  hold  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  world.  Let  us 
strive  to  prove  it;  and,  as  the  first  step  towards  it,  let  us  lose 
no  time  in  putting  in  operation  all  the  machinery  necessary  to 
save  the  present  rising  generation,  the  future  hope  of  the  church 
and  the  republic. 
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Mr.  Henry  de  Courcy  is  a  Frenchman  who  came  to  this 
country  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of 
making  his  fortune,  as  an  agent  or  partner  of  a  French  commer- 
cial house  in  this  city,  which  purpose,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  he 
effected,  and  that  having  effected  it,  he  has  returned  to  his  native 
France.  While  here  he  took  great  interest  in  church  matters, 
contributed  several  articles  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  did 
regularly  the  American  affairs  for  the  Univers,  as  Mr.  Gondon 
does  those  of  England  for  the  same  Paris  newspaper.  He 
had  zeal  and  industry,  very  likely  good  intentions,  but  he 
never  approached  to  the  slightest  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  or  American  institutions,  and  those  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Univers  on  American  subjects  or  on  Catholic 
affairs  in  the  United  States,  which  have  fallen  under  our  no- 
tice, are  marked  by  a  silliness,  ignorance,  impertinence,  and  un- 
truthfulness, which  we  have  rarely  seen  matched.  AVe  have 
never  seen  any  thing  from  his  pen  that  indicated  large  thought, 
or  manly  and  liberal  feeling.  His  mind  is  narrow  and  one- 
sided, and  instead  of  being  a  broad  and  liberal -hearted  French- 
man, such  as  France  often  sends  us,  and  to  whom  as  Catholics 
we  willingly  acknowledge  our  debt  of  gratitude,  he  is  the  lit- 
tle man  of  a  clique,  incapable  of  seeing  what  little  he  does  see, 
save  as  lessened  and  distorted  by  being  seen  through  its  spec- 
tacles. He  appears  to  have  come  here  with  the  impression, 
not  uncommon  among  European  provincials,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  for  the  most  part  native  Indians,  and  still  in  their 
original  savage  state,  saving  a  few  gleams  of  civilization  emit- 
ted by  French  missionaries  to  furrow  for  an  instant  their 
darkness,  and  we  cannot  discover  that  he  ever  became  aware 
of  his  error.  A  man  less  qualified  to  write  on  American 
society,  American  institutions,  or  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  it  were  hard  to  find,  and  we  beg  our  friends  in  France 
to  place  not  the  slightest  confidence  in  any  statement,  opinion, 
or  judgment  of  his  concerning  any  thing  American. 

*  The  Catholic  Church  in  ihe  United  States:    A   Sketch  of  its  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History.      By  Henry    de  Courcy.      Translated  and  enlarged  by 
John  Gii.mary  Shea.     New  York  :  1856. 
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Aided  by  his  learned  translator,  Mr.  Shea,  he  has  in  the 
work  before  us  collected  a  certain  number  of  facts,  documents, 
details,  and  anecdotes,  not  without  interest,  nor  without  im- 
portance for  such  portions  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  but 
the  work  before  us  is  not  itself  history.  It  is  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles,  if  we  may  so  speak,  on  church  matters  in  the 
United  States,  hastily  thrown  off  and  carelessly  strung  together. 
They  might  pass  without  much  censure  as  the  chance  contri- 
butions to  a  Parisian  journal  by  a  French  traveller  willing  to 
give  his  countrymen  such  information  of  the  doings  of  French 
missionaries  in  this  heathen  land  as  fell  in  his  way,  but  they 
should  never  have  been  collected  into  "a  volume,  and  far  less 
have  been  "done"  into  English.  We  can  conceive,  and  we 
say  it  with  sorrow,  no  good  purpose  their  publication  can 
answer.  They  have  a  foreign  and  hostile  tone,  and  can  have 
no  other  effect  here  than  to  set  Catholics  of  one  nationality  by 
the  ears  with  those  of  another,  and  to  deepen  the  impression 
in  non-Catholic  American  minds,  deep  enough  already,  that 
Catholicity  is  in  this  country  a  foreign  religion,  and  thatwho- 
ever  embraces  it  makes  himself  virtually  a  foreigner.  From 
his  long  residence  here  he  will  be  presumed  to  have  associated 
with  Catholics  and  to  have  expressed  their  sentiments.  There 
is  a  snappish ness,  and  ill-nature,  towards  non-Catholic  Amer- 
icans, running  through  the  greater  part  of  the  volume,  which 
if  taken  to  be  characteristic  of  Catholics  would  embarrass  us  not 
a  little,  and  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  foreign  Catholic  friends 
to  suppose  that  they  can  serve  the  cause  of  Catholicity  here  by 
abusing  non-Catholic  Americans. 

The  American  people  are  a  frank,  plain-dealing  people,  and 
wish  those  who  address  them  to  speak  out  in  free  and  manly 
tones,  from  honest  and  ingenuous  hearts.  They  love  courage, 
boldness,  and  independence,  but  they  despise  littleness,  mean- 
ness, crookedness,  blarney,  and  vituperation.  Tell  them  their 
faults  in  a  straightforward  way,  in  a  free,  manly  tone,  without 
passion  or  ill-temper,  and  they  will  respect  you ;  but  attempt 
to  play  the  virago  with  them,  and  they  will  despise  you,  or 
kick  you  out  of  their  way.  The  Americans,  like  Englishmen, 
are  proud,  not  vain,  nay,  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and  you  must 
win  their  respect,  and  make  them  feel  that  your  good  opinion 
of  them  is  worth  having,  before  you  can  influence  them  by 
appeals  to  their  love  of  approbation.  It  may  be  their  misfor- 
tune or  their  crime  that  they  care  so  little  about  your  opinion 
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of  them,  and  are  so  insensible  to  your  gibes  or  your  sneers, 
but  that  they  think  too  much  of  themselves  to  be  moved  to 
change  their  conduct  by  any  thing  you  may  say  against  them, 
is  a  fact  that  you  must  take  into  the  account  in  your  dealing 
with  them.  They  look  upon  Catholics  here  as  the  weaker 
party,  and  the  judgment  of  Catholics,  unsupported  by  the 
manliness  and  vigor  of  their  character,  their  personal  dignity 
and  self-respect, will  count  for  little  with  them.  To  scold  them, 
to  tell  them  that  they  have  lost  your  good  opinion,  and  that 
unless  they  behave  differently  you  must  cut  them,  will  only 
call  forth  from  them  the  gruff  reply,  "Who  the  devil  are 
you?"  We  are  simply  describing,  not  defending;  and  we 
merely  tell  foreign  Catholics  what  they  are  to  expect  in  their 
dealings  with  non-Catholic  Americans.  As  long  as  Catholics 
are  here  the  weaker  party,  and  want  the  power  to  render  their 
views  efficacious,  their  good  or  their  bad  opinion  will  not  be 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  and  they  can  gain  nothing  by 
arguments  addressed  to  vanity  or  love  of  approbation.  To 
suppose  it  were  as  great  a  mistake  as  to  suppose  that  their  re- 
spect is  to  be  won  by  tameness  and  servility.  The  American 
admires  courage,  he  respects  power,  and  if  you  have  not  much 
of  either,  you  can  reach  him  only  through  his  sense  of  justice. 
Convince  him  that  his  course  towards  you  is  essentially  unjust, 
and  he  will  change  it,  for  he  cannot  be  unjust  without  forfeit- 
ing his  self-respect,  and  it  is  always  his  own  self-respect,  not 
your  approbation,  he  seeks. 

Mr.  de  Courcy  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  this  trait  in  the 
American,  nay,  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  character,  and 
writes  as  if  the  true  way  to  bring  non-Catholic  Americans  to 
treat  the  church  properly  is  either  to  flatter  or  to  mortify  their 
vanity.  But  he  should  know  that  in  dealing  with  them  it  is 
pride",  not  vanity,  he  has  to  deal  with,  though  sometimes,  it 
grieves  us  to  confess,  the  pride  of  provincials  or  colonists, 
rather  than  of  the  denizens  of  the  metropolis.  AVe  have  not 
as  a  people  wholly  forgotten  as  yet  the  sense  of  colonial  de- 
pendence, and  many  of  us  still  look  to  England  as  our  metrop- 
olis. This  is  one  of  our  weaknesses,  but  a  weakness  of  which 
we  are  every  day  getting  the  better.  A  few  more  such  diplomatic 
victories  as  those  recently  gained  over  English  and  European 
statesmen  by  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy,  and  we  shall  get  bravely  over 
it,  and  cease  to  look  for  our  metropolis  out  of  our  own  country. 
Ignorant  of  the  real  American  character,  Mr.  de  Courcy  has 
adopted  a  tone  better  fitted  to  excite  their  contempt  than  to 
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command  their  respect,  and  at  the  same  time  well  adapted  to 
irritate  Catholics  themselves  against  onr  non-Catholic  coun- 
trymen. This  is  the  worst  of  all.  The  aim  of  Catholics  in 
or  out  of  the  country  should  be  its  conversion.  It  is  a  low 
and  narrow  view  of  our  duty  to  suppose  that  it  is  simply  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  Catholics  already  here,  and  it  is  a 
grave  mistake  to  suppose  that  we  can  advance  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  as  Catholics,  by  means  which  irritate  us  against, 
or  alienate  us  from,  our  non-Catholic  countrymen.  Our  duty 
is,  after  that  of  preserving  our  own  faith,  and  bringing  up  our 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
win  to  the  church  all  those  who  are  without.  But  we  cannot 
labor  with  any  effect  for  this,  unless  we  love  them,  and  make 
them  feel  that  we  are  prompted  to  it  only  by  our  sincere  and 
disinterested  affection  for  them.  We  are  not  here  in  an  old 
Catholic  country,  where  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  really 
or  nominally  Catholic,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  repulse 
heresy  or  infidelity ;  but  in  a  missionary  country,  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  non-Catholics,  and  what  we  have  to  do 
is  t<>  convert  them  to  the  true  faith.  This  we  cannot  do  by 
means  which  alienate  them  from  us,  or  us  from  them.  Love 
begets  love,  and  our  love  must  beget  their  love.  The  love  of 
God  in  us,  must  beget  the  love  of  God  in  them,  and  bind 
them  and  us  together  in  the  bonds  of  a  never-failing  char- 
ity. We  must  bear  with  their  indifference;  their  hardness, 
their  stubbornness,  and  even  with  their  injustice  to  ourselves. 
We  must  not  return  wrath  for  wrath,  railing  for  railing,  or 
wrong  for  wrong.  We  must  overcome  anger  by  meekness, 
hatred  by  love,  and  unbelief  by  faith.  We  regret,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  de  Courcy  did  not  see  proper  to  write  in  a  more 
kindly  feeling  towards  non-Catholic  Americans,  and  exhibit 
more  of  that  blessed  charity  which  never  fails,  and  without 
which  faith  and  zeal  are  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 

We  regret  also  that  Mr.  de  Courcy  had  not  a  mind  and 
heart  large  and  liberal  enough  to  comprehend  that  all  Catho- 
lics are  brethren,  and  that  Catholicity  soars  above  all  the 
petty  distinctions  of  nation  or  race.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  but 
it  was  his  duty  to  write  with  the  stern  impartiality  of  Catho- 
lic truth.  In  writing  on  the  church  in  this  country,  it  was 
his  duty  to  write  for  the  glory  of  God  rather  than  for  the 
glory  of  France  and  Frenchmen.  France  aided  us  generously, 
if   you    will,    in    our    struggle    for    national    independence, 
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although  she  had  her  own  ends  to  answer  by  separating  us 
from  her  maritime  rival ;  French  Catholics  have  contributed 
their  full  share  to  the  planting,  growth,  and  prosperity  of  the 
church  in  our  country,  and  never  will  an  American  Catholic 
forget  the  services  rendered  in  past  or  present  times  by  holy 
prelates  and  missionaries  of  French  origin  and  education. 
But  in  doing  liberal  justice  to  French  Catholics,  we  see  no  ne- 
cessity of  forgetting  that  others  have  labored  not  without  suc- 
cess in  the  same  field.  As  an  American  by  birth  and  lineage, 
we  cannot  forget,  to  say  nothing  of  native  Americans,  the  Car- 
rolls,  the  Neals,  the  Fenwicks,  the  Ecclestons,  the  Spaldings, 
the  Reynolds,  that  Belgians,  Hollanders,  Russians,  Poles, 
Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Italians,  and  last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  Irishmen  have  also  rendered  us  important  services.  No 
nationality  has  the  monopoly  of  the  glory  of  founding  and 
promoting  Catholicity  in  the  United  States.  The  writer  who 
provokes  invidious  comparisons  between  the  various  national- 
ities of  which  our  Catholic  population  is  composed,  is  our 
enemy,  and  not  our  friend.  The  French  revolution,  which 
exiled  religion,  virtue,  and  nobility  from  France,  sent  us  in 
early  times  a  large  proportion  of  our  most  laborious,  eminent, 
and  most  successful  missionaries,  and  Frenchmen,  or  men  of 
French  descent,  fill  at  this  moment  a  larger  number  of  Amer- 
ican sees  than  are  filled  by  men  of  any  other  nationality,  ex- 
cept our  own.  We  complain  not  of  this ;  we  rejoice  that  it  is 
so,  for  we  are  as  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Know-nothing- 
ism  into  the  church  as  we  are  to  its  introduction  into  the  state. 
But  we  do  complain  of  Mr.  de  Courcy  for  seeming  to  be 
unable  to  see  any  good  in  the  country  that  has  not  come  from 
France,  for  calling  up  the  recollection  of  difficulties,  jealousies, 
and  envyings  which  were  better  forgotten,  and  speaking  dis- 
paragingly of  illustrious  prelates  who  have  deserved  well  of 
(  atholic  America,  but  who  happen  not  to  have  been  of  French 
birth  or  lineage.  He  has  wronged  in  particular  the  memory  of 
the  first  bishop  of  Charleston,  and  cast  unworthy  suspicions  on 
his  character  and  services.  We  treasure  the  memory  of  a 
Marechal,  a  Cheverus,  a  Flaget,  a  Dubois,  a  Brute,  as  a  part 
of  the  wealth  of  our  infant  church,  but  we  treasure  with  equal 
pride  and  affection  that  of  John  England.  Mr.  de  Courcy 
leaves  the  impression  on  his  readers  that  no  Irish-born  prelate 
in  this  country  has  ever  understood  his  position,  or  worthily 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office;  but  we  are  aware  of  no 
prelate  we  have  had,  whatever  his  nationality,  that  better  un- 
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derstood  his  position  as  a  Catholic  bishop,  or  the  position  to  be 
assumed  and  maintained  by  Catholics  in  the  United  States, 
than  Bishop  England.  We  have  had,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge extends,  no  bishop  who  more  thoroughly  divested  him- 
self of  that  Europeanism,  borrowed  from  the  secular  society, 
which  can  never  take  root  here,  and  ought  not  to  do  so  if  it 
could;  or  more  thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  coun- 
try and  her  institutions.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  his 
Gallicanism,  which,  by  the  way,  he  renounced  before  his 
death,  and  we  do  not  deny  that  he  made  some  mistakes,  and 
did  not  always  discriminate  with  sufficient  care  between 
American  principles  and  the  popular  understanding  of  them 
by  American  politicians,  but  he  sought  with  true  wisdom  and 
true-hearted  loyalty  to  represent  the  church  before  the 
American  people  in  her  Catholicity,  free  from  all  foreign 
nationalisms  which  would  tend  to  conceal  or  mar  her  loveli- 
ness, and  to  make  Catholics  understand  that  their  relation  to 
the  American  republic  and  government  is  one  of  concord  and 
affection,  not  of  antagonism  and  hatred.  His  policy,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  was  American,  and  substantially  what  we 
urged  in  the  article  on  the  Mission  of  America.*  We  have 
visited  Charleston  for  ourselves,  seen  with  our  own  eyes  and 
heard  with  our  own  ears  from  those  who  knew  him  well  what 
have  been  the  results  of  his  episcopal  labors,  and  we  cannot 
suffer  a  single  remark  to  be  uttered  in  disparagement  of  him 
without  making  such  protest  as  we  may.  He  was  a  great 
prelate,  a  great  man,  a  learned  man,  an  able,  eloquent,  and 
accomplished  writer  and  orator,  and  the  standing  and  tone  he 
gave  to  Catholics  in  his  own  diocese  are  such  as  we  would  see 
given  to  them  in  every  diocese  in  the  Union.  If  he  differed  in 
opinion  with  another  bishop  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
he  was  wrong.  We  speak  not  of  the  living,  we  provoke  no 
comparisons  between  them  and  the  dead.  Among  living 
prelates  there  may  be  many  that  will  rival,  and  even  out-rival 
the  late  Bishop  England,  although  of  Irish  origin  like  him- 
self, and  now  often  misapprehended  and  misappreciated  by 
honest,  intelligent,  and  well-meaning  Catholics.  We  laymen 
who  write  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  very  liable,  with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  to  pass  judgment  on  matters  of 
which  we  know  nothing.  No  layman,  whatever  his  zeal,  his 
learning,  his  talent,  or  his   piety,  is  able  to  judge  the  adminis- 

*Brownson's  Works,  Vol.    XI.,  p.  551. 
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tration  of  any  bishop,  for  no  layman  does  or  can  know  all  the 
difficulties  a  bishop  has  to  contend  with,  the  complicated  and 
delicate  affairs  he  has  to  manage,  or  the  compromises  in  order 
to  avoid  greater  evils  he  is  frequently  obliged  to  make. 
While  it  is  lawful  for  us  as  laymen  to  defend  the  bishop  who 
is  assailed,  or  whose  character  is  disparaged,  we  should  be 
chary  of  breathing  a  censure  against  any  bishop  who  has  not 
manifestly  forgotten  his  character  and  office,  whether  living  or 
dead.  We  have  spoken  of  Bishop  England  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  his  memory,  and  because  we  have  been  ourselves  ac- 
cused of  injustice,  and  we  fear  we  have  not  always  been  just 
to  him.  But  let  that  pass.  What  is  principally  our  concern 
at  present  is  to  enter  our  indignant  protest  against  Catholics 
in  Catholic  matters  setting  up  one  nationality  against  another. 
There  is  not  only  bad  policy,  but  there  is  forgetfulness  of 
Catholic  dogma  as  well  as  of  Catholic  charity  in  it.  In  our 
country  men  of  all  nationalities  have  labored  faithfully  accord- 
ing to  their  gifts  and  opportunities  for  the  salvation  of  souls 
and  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  he  who  would  institute 
invidious  comparisons  or  excite  jealousies  between  them  is  do- 
ing the  work  of  Satan,  and  is  a  firebrand  in  our  Catholic  com- 
munity. French  Catholics  have  laid  us  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  they  have  done  it  as  Catholics,  not  as  French- 
men. Belgian,  Dutch,  and  German  Catholics  have  also  done 
us  and  are  doing  us  great  service,  but  by  their  Catholicity, 
not  by  their  distinctive  nationalities.  So  of  Italian,  Spanish,  , 
and  English  Catholics.  So  in  a  degree  certainly  inferior  to 
none  must  be  said  of  Irish  Catholics,  who  with  their  children 
constitute  the  largest  and  most  active  portion  of  our  Catholic 
population.  Yet  they  have  served  the  church  as  Catholics, 
not  as  Irish,  and  our  gratitude  is  due  them  as  Catholics,  not 
as  Irishmen.  We  know  them,  love  them,  honor  them,  and 
are  grateful  to  them  as  Catholics;  and  as  Catholics,  not  as 
Irishmen,  will  they  receive  their  share  in  the  glory  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  the  United  States.  They  are  nothing  to  us  as  Irishmen. 
In  religion  we  know  no  national  distinctions,  and  if  we  ever 
allude  to  them,  it  is  to  rebuke  the  ill-judged  and  dangerous 
attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  church,  or  to  make  the  church 
in  this  country  the  monopoly  of  any  nationality.  We  censure 
no  man  for  his  nationality;  we  judge  no  man  by  his  nation- 
ality: and  we  suffer  no  man  to  censure  us,  or  attempt,  espe- 
cially in  our  own  native  land,  to  abridge  our  freedom  of  speech 
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or  action,  fur  our  own.  Religion  is  catholic,  not  national, 
and  whenever  we  find  any  man  attempting  to  foist  a  distinctive 
nationality  on  the  church,  or,  under  pretence  of  religion,  a 
foreign  nationality  on  our  country,  we  shall  judge  it  our 
duty  to  rebuke  him,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  defeat  his 
mad  attempt.  Mr.  de  Courcy  has  done  us  great  disservice 
by  his  petty  national  prejudices,  and  by  provoking  comparisons 
and  calling  up  recollections  not  unfitted  to  disturb  our  peace 
and  good  fellowship. 

We  cannot,  furthermore,  understand  on  what  principle  Mr. 
de  Courcy  has  composed  his  book.  It  is  a  strange  jumble  of 
facts  and  opinions,  thrown  together  without  any  perceptible 
order  or  bond  of  union.  Professedly  it  contains  the  history 
of  Catholicity  only  in  five  states,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  but  in  reality  it  glan- 
ces at  the  church  in  the  whole  Union,  and  gives  a  complete 
view  of  it  in  no  diocese  or  state.  The  author  has  apparently 
no  conception  of  the  relative  importance  of  facts,  and  often 
dismisses  matters  of  great  significance  with  a  passing  allusion, 
and  dwells  even  to  tediousness  on  minute  details  of  no  inter- 
est or  importance.  What  is  creditable  to  his  own  countrymen 
he  relates  with  fulness,  as  well  as  what  is  discreditable  to 
Catholics  of  other  nationalities.  He  dismisses  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Maryland,  certainly  one  of  the  first  literary 
institutions  we  have,  with  a  passing  note,  and  spends  pages  in 
describing  others  of  little  importance.  In  giving  the  history 
of  the  church  in  New  York,  he  notices,  under  the  head  of  the 
New  York  diocese,  whathas  been  done  by  our  present  illustrious 
archbishop  only  within  what  is  that  diocese  now,  without  giv- 
ing him  credit  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  dioceses  of  Albany, 
Buffalo,  Brooklyn,  and  the  half  of  Newark,  before  the  division. 
This  is  not  just,  for  it  is  due  to  the  archbishop  that  his  adminis- 
tration should  have  credit  for  what  it  did  out  of  the  present  dio- 
cese as  well  as  in  it,  when  his  diocese  included  the  whole  state, 
and  half  of  New  Jersey.  The  truth  we  suppose  to  be  that 
Mr.  de  Courcy  had  only  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  Catho- 
lic affairs  in  the  country,  knew  not  where  to  seek  the  requi- 
site information,  and  concluded  that  what  he  did  not  know 
could  hardly  be  worth  knowing.  The  work  is  carelessly  trans- 
lated, and  still  more  carelessly  printed.  The  translator 
transfers  the  French  word  preventions  untranslated,  and  lias 
paid  no  attention  to  the  purity  of  his  mother  tongue.  In  one 
place  we  are  told    that   Archbishop  Carroll  Mas  the  son  of 
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Charles  Carroll,  and  in  another  that  he  was  the  son  of  Daniel 
Carroll ;  in  the  one  case  making  him  the  brother  and  in  the 
other  the  consin  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton.  He  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  cousin  of  the  venerable  signer  of  the  dec- 
laration of  American  independence.  In  one  place  we  find 
events  spoken  of  as  having  happened  in  1886,  which  is,  we 
believe,  still  future.  The  author,  we  presume,  intended  to 
write  1586.  These  inaccuracies,  and  they  are  legion  through- 
out the  volume,  are  for  the  most  part  typographical,  and  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  proof-reader.  How  far  errors  of  a  more 
serious  character  have  crept  into  the  narrative,  we  are  not,  we 
are  ashamed  to  confess,  familiar  enough  with  the  Catholic  his- 
tory of  our  own  country  to  say. 

But  enough  of  fault-finding.  With  all  its  errors,  crotchets, 
short-comings,  omissions,  and  commissions,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  read  this  volume  without  edification,  or  without  hav- 
ing our  love  and  veneration  for  the  fathers  of  the  American 
church  increased.  Let  us  say  frankly  that  they  were  greater 
men,  and  better  understood  the  difficulties  and  duties  of  their 
time  and  position  than  we  have,  somehow  or  other,  been  led 
to  believe,  and  we  are  half  afraid  that  in  our  ignorance  we 
may  have  said  things  that  might  seem  unjust  to  their  memory. 
If  so,  deeply  do  we  regret  it.  Times  change,  and  the  course 
most  proper  to  be  adopted  at  one  time  is  not  always  the  most 
proper  to  be  adopted  at  another.  And  never  have  we  intend- 
ed any  thing  we  have  written  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
respectful or  ungrateful  to  them ;  but  had  Ave  known  in  the 
outset  as  much  of  their  difficulties,  their  labors,  their  trials, 
their  struggles,  their  self-denial,  their  prudence,  their  wisdom, 
and  their  enlightened  zeal,  as  we  are  able  to  gather  even  from 
the  crude  statements  in  the  book  before  us,  our  heart  would 
have  warmed  more  to  them,  and  we  should  have  referred  to 
them  in  terms  of  far  deeper  gratitude  and  affection.  It  really 
seems  to  us  that  they  did  better  in  their  day  and  generation 
than  we  are  doing  in  ours,  and  that  the  laity  of  those  early 
times,  considering  their  means  and  numbers,  effected  more 
than  we  effect  at  present.  But  perhaps  this  is  an  illusion 
common  to  all  persons  when  contrasting  what  they  see  in  the 
present  to  be  done,  with  what  they  see  that  a  past  generation 
has  done.  Yet  if  we  of  the  present  generation  do  our  duty  as 
well  as  our  fathers  did  theirs,  we  shall  do  well.  It  was  no 
slight  work  that  of  conciliating  Protestant  prejudice,  and  gain- 
ing a  position  for  Catholics  in  a  country  so  hostile  as  ours  was 
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wnen  our  first  bishop  was  consecrated.  Perhaps  the  French 
urbanity  and  high  cultivation  served  us  then  far  better  than 
would  have  done  that  bolder,  more  energetic,  and  more  uncom- 
promising spirit  which  we  have  sought  to  stimulate,  and  which 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  American  character;  and  though 
we  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge  of  harshness  and  severity 
which  in  the  beginning  was  brought  against  our  Review,  we 
can  well  explain  and  excuse  it. 

We  have  spoken  severely  against  Mr.  de  Courcy's  volume, 
for  we  do  not  like  it,  and  there  are  things  in  it  not  unlikely  to 
do  harm;  but  yet  to  those  who  know  how  to  pick  it  out,  there 
is  much  useful  information  in  it,  and  as  the  production  of  a 
man  engaged  while  writing  it  in  making  his  fortune  as  a 
merchant,  it  deserves  to  be  honorably  mentioned.  In  devot- 
ing his  leisure  to  serious  studies  for  the  interest,  as  he  doubt- 
less believed,  of  religion,  he  set  an  example  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  our  young  men  engaged  in  business.  The  work,  we 
are  told,  is  to  be  continued,  whether  by  Mr.  de  Courcy  himself  or 
by  his  translator  we  are  not  informed.  We  should  prefer 
that  it  should  be  by  his  translator,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  valuable  historical  works.  The  fault  with  Mr.  Shea 
is  his  want  of  proper  artistic  skill,  and  his  carelessness  as  to 
style  and  diction.  He  has  ability,  great  industry,  and  might 
with  proper  time  and  care  continue  Mr.  de  Courcy's  work  in 
a  manner  to  serve  the  cause  of  religion,  and  secure  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  Catholic  community.  A  history  of  the 
church  in  this  country  is  needed,  and  especially  by  the  nu- 
merous converts  added  daily  to  the  number  of  the  faithful,  to 
enable  them  to  place  themselves  in  possession  of  the  Catholic 
tradition  of  the  country,  to  which  for  the  most  part  on  their 
conversion  they  are  strangers.  It  would  enable  them  to 
understand  better  Catholic  things  in  America,  and  to  avoid 
many  misapprehensions  and  misjudgments  to  which  they  are 
now  almost  inevitably  exposed.  Written  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment, not  from  a  national  but  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  with 
the  requisite  information  and  accuracy,  in  a  loving  spirit, 
without  exaggeration  or  acrimony,  passion  or  prejudice,  it 
would  be  one  of  the  best  books  we  could  put  either  into  the 
hands  of  our  own  youth  or  those  of  non-Catholic  Americans. 
Mr.  de  Courcy  cannot  write  it ;  Mr  Shea  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  it,  and  were  he  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  can, 
he  would  find  his  account  in  it. 

But  if  he  proposes  to  do  any  thing  of  the  sort,  his  best  way 
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is  to  let  the  present  work  go,  and  begin  his  history  from  the 
beginning,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Maryland ;  for  though  the  church  was  earlier  planted  in  other 
sections  of  what  is  now  the  Union,  Maryland  is  the  real  mother 
of  American  Catholicity.  Or  if  he  should  adopt  Mr.  de  Cour- 
cy's  volume,  it  should  not  be  without  thoroughly  revising  it, 
in  the  light  of  more  extended  researches,  and  fuller  informa- 
tion. There  are  far  richer  documents  for  our  church  history, 
we  are  told,  than  Mr.  de  Courcy  has  had  access  to,  or  dreamed 
of,  and  of  these  the  historian  should  be  careful  to  avail  him- 
self. 
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PRESS. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1S57.] 

Journalism  in  its  present  sense  is  of  modern  origin,  and 
dates,  according  to  La  Civiltd  Cdttolica,  only  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution  in  the  last  century.  Before 
that  world-event  there  were  gazettes,  newspapers,  and  even 
literary  and  scientific  periodicals,  but  no  journals  established 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  directly  on  society,  and  effecting  by 
the  formation  and  force  of  public  opinion  great  political,  so- 
cial, moral,  or  religious  ends.  Catholic  journalism,  or  journal- 
ism devoted  to  Catholic  interests,  is  of  a  still  more  recent 
origin,  and  hardly  dates  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  fall  of 
the  first  French  empire ;  but  the  encouragement  it  has  received 
from  the  Catholic  prelates  in  most  countries  and  even  from  the 
vicar  of  our  Lord  himself,  permits  us  to  regard  it  as  a  legiti- 
mate calling,  in  which  every  Catholic  is  as  free  to  engage,  un- 
der a  proper  sense  of  responsibility,  as  in  any  other  secular 
business.  Journalism  did  not,  it  is  true,  originate  with  Cath- 
olics, or  in  the  interests  of  religion,  but  with  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  for  revolutionary  purposes;  yet  since  it  is  in  itself 
indifferent,  and  may  be  used  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil,  there 
is,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  solid  reason  why  the  church  should 

^Reflections  and  8uggestio7is  in  regard  to  icliat  is  called  the  Catholic 
Press  in  the  United  States.  By  the  Most  Rev.  John  Hughes,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  New  York.     New  York;  1856. 
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not  avail  herself  of  its  capabilities  for  good,  and  suffer  it  to  be 
used  for  the  promotion  of  her  interests,  as  she  does  the  print- 
ing press  itself,  steamboats,  railroads,  lightning  telegraphs, 
progress  in  legislation,  or  any  other  invention  or  improvement 
in  the  natural  order. 

Before  the  institution  of  journalism  the  church  got  along 
very  well  without  it,  and  she  could  continue  to  get  along  very 
well  Avere  it  suppressed.  It  enters  not  into  her  constitution, 
and  is  in  no  sense  essential  to  her  existence  or  to  her  efficient 
operation  as  the  church  of  God.  But  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  our  age  and  especially  of  our  coun- 
try., and  the  chosen  medium  of  acting  on  the  public  mind. 
The  ablest,  the  most  energetic  and  living  writers  of  the  day, 
instead  of  writing  folios,  or  pamphlets  as  formerly,  write  leaders 
in  the  journals,  or  contribute  articles  to  reviews  and  magazines. 
Journalism  has  undeniably  become  the  most  approved  and 
the  most  efficient  means  through  which  modern  thought  is  ex- 
pressed, and  the  public  mind  is  formed  and  directed.  Every 
party,  almost  every  fragment  of  a  party  has  its  public  journal 
as  the  organ  of  its  peculiar  doctrines,  opinions,  purposes, 
hopes,  or  aspirations.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore  for 
(  atholics  to  have  their  journals,  and  to  use  them  as  a  means 
of  neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  non-Catholic  press,  and  of 
promoting  what  may  be  called  the  external  interests  of  relig- 
ion. It  seems  but  right  that  they  should  do  what  they  can  to 
turn  the  weapon  invented  for  their  destruction  against  their 
enemies,  and  to  convert  what  was  designed  for  evil  into  good; 
and  we  know  from  the  encouragement  Which  the  Holy  Father 
has  deigned  to  extend  to  us  personally,  and  also  from  that  so 
generously  extended  to  us  by  the  illustrious  hierarchy  of  our 
country,  that  it  is  so.  With  the  generous  co-operation  of  the 
Catholic  laity  with  their  clergy,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Catholic  press,  in  a  very  short  time,  should  not  become  in 
the  hands  of  Catholics  even  more  efficient  for  good  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  for  evil  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

As  yet,  Catholic  journalism  is  in  its  infancy,  and  is  far  from 
having  developed  all  its  capabilities.  The  Catholic  public 
have  not  yet  given  it  full  play,  and  are  as  yet  hardly  prepared 
to  regard  it  as  an  approved  mode  of  promoting  Catholic  inter- 
ests. They  find  it,  in  some  measure,  foreign  to  their  habits  as 
Catholics,  and  distrust  it  the  moment  that  it  goes  beyond  the 
province  of  the  gazette  or  the  mere  newspaper,  or  aims  at  some- 
thing more  than  the  publication  of  interesting  items  of  intelli- 
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gence,  or  the  refutation  of  some  foul  calumny  on  Catholic  per- 
sons or  Catholic  institutions,  and  attempts  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  the  great  living  questions  of  the  day  and  to  obtain 
for  them  a  Catholic  solution.  They  have  not  taken  a  sufficient- 
ly broad  and  elevated  view  of  its  real  province,  and  are 
startled  rather  than  edified  by  its  rising  to  the  level  of  its  mis- 
sion. They  but  imperfectly  appreciate  its  liberty  in  matters  of 
opinion,  and  are  too  read)-  to  visit  an  error  or  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  an  error  in  matters  of  opinion  with  a  severity  due 
only  to  an  error  in  matters  of  faith.  The  conductors  of  Cath- 
olic journalism  are  to  a  great  extent  uncertain  as  to  the  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  the  Catholic  journalist,  and  are  sometimes  weak 
and  inefficient  through  a  laudable  fear  of  encroaching  on  the 
prerogatives  of  authority,  and  sometimes  mischievous  through 
their  rash  assumption  of  the  province  of  the  pastors  and  doc- 
tors of  the  church.  But  these  defects  and  errors  of  both  peo- 
ple and  journalists  are  due  to  the  infancy  of  Catholic  journal- 
ism, and  to  the  want  of  clear,  distinct,  and  definite  views  of  its 
legitimate  sphere.  They  will  be  corrected  with  time,  and 
disappear  in  proportion  as  Catholic  journalism  comes  to  be 
more  fully  and  more  universally  recognized  as  a  lawful  call- 
ing, and  its  rights  and  duties  are  better  understood  and  more 
clearly  defined.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  Catholic  journal- 
ism is  likely  to  be  an  appi'oved  institution  for  the  defence  and 
support  of  Catholic  interests.  It  will  always  be  outside  of 
the  church,  below  the  church,  and  in  the  natural  order ;  but 
still,  as  the  representative  of  a  just  public  opinion,  it  will  come, 
like  true  civilization,  to  the  defence  and  support  of  religion 
against  her  external  enemies.  It  has  and  can  have  no  spirit- 
ual authority;  it  is  and  can  be  no  institution  in  the  church, 
but  is  and  may  be  an  institution  outside  of  the  church,  devoted 
to  her  interests,  and  capable  of  rendering  her  valuable  external 
service,  through  its  action  in  forming  and  directing  public 
opinion. 

Our  own  so-called  Catholic  press  has,  no  doubt,  the  errors 
and  imperfections  incident  to  its  youth,  and  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  our  Catholic  population.  As  Catholics,  in  all 
that  pertains  to  religion  proper,  they  are  homogeneous,  and  of 
one  mind  and  one  heart ;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are 
about  as  diverse  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  them,  and  nothing 
is  more  natural,  if  nothing  is  more  to  be  regretted,  than  that 
the  diversity  which  obtains  among  them  should  have  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  press.     That  this  diversity  has  had  its  rep- 
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resentatives,  and  that  the  utility  of  the  press  has  been  im- 
paired thereby,  and  some  injury  done  to  Catholic  interests, 
must  be  conceded.  The  archbishop  uf  New  York,  ever  vigi- 
lant as  becomes  the  faithful  and  zealous  pastor,  sees  and  de- 
plores it,  and  with  a  view  to  remedying  the  evil,  and  prevent- 
ing the  press  in  future  from  fostering  any  divergent  tendencies 
there  may  be  among  us,  has  written  and  published  the  highly 
interesting  and  important  document  now  before  us.  His  aim 
has  evidently  been  to  restore  harmony  where  it  has  been  dis- 
turbed, and  to  remind  the  press  that  Catholics  should  live  and 
act  in  unity,  and  that  it  forgets  its  duty  when  it  sows  divis- 
ions among  them.  He  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  dangers 
that  threaten  our  internal  peace ;  he  thinks  these  dangers,  part- 
ly incidental  to  the  diversity  of  our  Catholic  population,  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  certain  journals  conducted  by  per- 
sons professing  to  be  Catholics,  but  never  recognized  as  Cath- 
olic by  the  proper  authorities,  and  he  has  wished  to  disclaim 
them,  and  to  warn  the  Catholic  public  against  encouraging 
them.     Thus  he  says : 

"The  only  ground  on  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  would  feel  him- 
self authorized  to  present  his  views  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  press,  is 
a  ground  of  zeal  and  interest  for  I  lie  universal  harmony  and  union,  not 
only  in  faith,  but  also  in  charity,  of  all  the  scattered  members  of  the 
church  of  God,  who  are  to  be  found  spread  over  the  surface  of  this  now 
great  empire,  extending  from  the  southern  boundaries  of  Canada  to  the 
northern  limits  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  Catholics  are  not  homogeneous  in  ihe  order  of  natural  birth,  inas- 
much as  not  all  have  been  born  in  any  one  country;  but  they  are  homo- 
geneous in  the  supernatural  order,  by  which  God  has  provided  that  they 
should  be  spiritually  born  into  the  one  church,  which  is  not  the  church 
of  auy  nation,  but  of  all  nations  without  distinction — holy,  Catholic, 
apostolical. 

"One  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  fall  on  the  Catholic  people 
of  the  United  States,  would  be,  if  allusions  to  variety  of  natural  origin 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  distract  their  minds  from  that  unity  of 
hope  and  mutual  charity  which  results  from  the  communion  of  saints. 

"  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  observable  that  this  so-called  Cath- 
olic press  has  exhibited,  especially  in  the  North,  divergencies  well  cal- 
eulated  to  excite  attention,  if  not  alarm.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  success  of  religion  in  this  country  depends  on  the  con- 
tinuous influx  of  emigrants,  especially  those  of  Irish  origin,  and  that 
religion  vanishes  in  proportion  as  the  Celtic  feeling  dies  out  in  this  conn-, 
try— that  the  national  character  of  the  American  people,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  it  affects  the  '  first  and  second  generation  of  emigrants,'  is 

hostile  to  the  Catholic  religion that  the  best  method  of  perpetuating 

the  faith  in  this  country,  "so  far  as  the  Celtic  race  is  concerned,  is  to 
keep  up  and  perpetuate  a  species  of  Irishism  in  connection  with  the 
faith. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  assumed  with  equal  confidence,  but 
not  on  any  better  foundation,  that  our  holy  faith  will  labor  under  great 
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disadvantages,  and  can  hardly  be  expected  to  make  much  impression 
on  our  countrymen,  until  it  can  be  presented  under  more  favorable 
auspices  than  those  which  surround  foreigners.  In  short,  that,  if  it  were 
rightly  understood,  its  principles  are  in  close  harmony  with  those  of  our 
constitution  and  laws — that  it  requires  only  a  skilful  architect  lo  dove- 
tail the  one  into  the  other,  and  to  show  how  the  Catholic  religion  and 
the  American  constitution  would  really  fit  each  other  as  a  key  fits  a 
lock — that  without  any  change  in  regard  to  faith  and  morals,  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church  may  be,  so  to  speak,  americanized — that 
is,  represented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the  attention  and  win  the 
admiration  of  the  American  people.  Now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
the  prevalence  of  either  of  these  two  systems  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  the  church. 

"The  church  is  not  a  foreigner  on  any  continent  or  island  of  this 
globe.  The  church  is  of  all  nations,  and  for  all  nations, as  much  as  the 
sunbeams  of  heaven,  which  are  not  repudiated  as  foreign  under  any 
sky.  In  fact,  truth,  no  matter  by  whom  represented,  is  at  home  in  all 
climes;  and  this  not  simply  in  matters  of  religion,  but  in  matters  of  history, 
arts,  and  science." 

We  are  unable  to  conceive  any  thing  more  Catholic  or 
more  in  accordance  with  Catholic  interests  than  the  purp<  ise 
here  expressed.  We  have  ourselves,  as  our  readers  well 
know,  Avritten  several  articles  with  the  same  purpose,  and  we 
will  not  affect  to  conceal  the  gratification  it  affords  us  to  find 
our  archbishop  adding  the  weight  of  his  position  and  charac- 
ter, and  the  aid  of  his  powerful  pen  to  a  cause  which  we  have 
had  so  much  at  heart,  and  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Catholic  community. 
We  have  labored  earnestly  to  prevent  the  division  of  our 
Catholic  population  into  classes  according  to  their  respective 
birthplace  or  national  origin.  The  lesson  we,  in  our  humble 
wav,  have  done  our  best  to  impress  on  our  readers  is,  as  the 
archbishop  so  happily  expresses  it,  that  "the  church  is  not  a 
foreigner  on  any  continent  or  island  of  this  globe.  The 
church  is  of  all  nations,  and  for  all  nations,  as  much  as  the 
sunbeams  of  heaven,  which  are  not  repudiated  as  foreign 
under  any  sky."  There  are  no  national  distinctions  in  the 
church,  no  distinction  between  Jews  and  gentiles,  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  for  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of 
men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth.  This  lesson  w' e  have  re- 
peated almost  ad  nauseam,  so  anxious  have  we  been  to  impress 
it  on  the  minds  of  our  readers.  The  archbishop  expresses  our 
own  views  far  better  than  we  could  ourselves  express  them  in 
the  following  truly  Catholic  passage : 

"Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  neither  clergy  nor  laity  can  afford,  as 
Catholics,  to  have  any  distinction  drawn  among  tnem  in  our  periodicals, 
as  among  natives  and  foreigners.     In  the  Catholic  Church  there  are  no 
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natives.  There  is  the  nativity  of  baptism  subsequent  to  the  natural 
birth.  There  is  the  adoption  by  grace  of  every  soul,  whether  intro- 
duced into  her  communion  during  the  period  of  infancy  or  in  adult  life. 
Neither  are  there  foreigners  in  the  church  of  God — it  is  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism." 

Thus  we  wrote,  in  perfect  accordance  with  this,  in  our 
Review  for  last  October*: — "In  religion  we  know  no  national 
distinctions,  and  if  we  ever  allude  to  them,  it  is  to  rebuke  the 
ill-judged  and  dangerous  attempt  to  bring  them  into  the 
church,  or  to  make  the  church  in  this  country  the  monoply  of 
any  nationality.  We  censure  no  man  for  his  nationality ;  we 
judge  no  man  by  his  nationality  .  .  .  Keligion  is  catholic 
not  national."  We  had  previously  writtenf : — "  Catholicity 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  race,  the  common  origin  and  brother- 
hood of  all  men,  and  nothing  is  more  repugnant  to  its  spirit 
than  to  judge  men  by  the  race  from  which  they  have  sprung, 
or  the  nation  in  which  they  were  born.  Never  should  we 
treat  any  race  with  contempt,  or  claim  every  virtue  under 
heaven  for  our  own.  Away  with  these  petty  distinctions  and 
miserable  jealousies.  What  is  it  to  the  Catholic  that  the  blood 
that  flows  in  his  brother's  veins  has  flowed  from  Adam  down 
through  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  a  Celtic  channel?  Through 
whichever  channel  it  has  flowed,  it  is  the  same  blood,  and  has 
flowed  from  the  same  source.  All  men  are  brothers,  with  one 
and  the  same  Father,  and  one  and  the  same  Redeemer."  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  repress,  it  has  been  preciselv 
the  disposition  that  Ave  saw  fostered  in  certain  quarters  to  insist 
on  national  distinctions,  and  to  renew  here  on  this  continent 
and  among  Catholics  the  old  war  of  races,  and  it  is  no  little 
consolation,  amid  the  misapprehension  to  which  we  have  been 
subject,  and  the  abuse  we  have  received,  to  find  the  illustrious 
archbishop  of  New  York  laboring  expressly  and  avowedly, 
with  earnestness  and  vigor  to  the  same  end. 

The  archbishop  speaks  of  two  divergent  tendencies,  of  two 
opposing  systems,  and  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  springing 
up  amongst  us  an  American  Catholic  party  opposed  to  Catholics 
of  foreign  birth.  Whether  such  be  or  be  not  the  fact  he  is  a  bet- 
ter judge  than  we,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  we  shall  not  allow  our- 
selves to  discuss.  We  only  wish  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that,  if  there  is  any  such  party,  we  have  no  connection  with  it, 

*Ante,  p.  46.     fBrownson's  Works.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  307. 
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have  never  been  and  shall  never  be  its  organ.  We  are  Ameri- 
can by  birth,  education,  connection,  habit,  and  sentiment,  and 
intend  to  remain  so;  but  we  should  deprecate  the  formation 
of  a  party  hostile  to  foreign-born  Catholics,  as  much  as  the 
archbishop  does  the  formation  of  a  party  hostile  to  American- 
born  Catholics.  Undoubtedly,  as  an  American  convert  we 
have  our  mind  and  heart  principally  set  on  the  conversion  of 
our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  up- 
on Catholic  questions  and  proceedings  in  their  bearing  on 
these  countrymen  of  ours,  whom  we  so  ardently  desire  to 
see  converted;  but  never  with  feelings  of  hostility  or  in- 
difference to  our  Catholic  brethren  of  foreign  birth  We 
have  heard  individuals,  some  of  native,  some  of  foreign  birth, 
contend  that  the  church  will  never  take  root  here  and  prosper 
as  she  might  till  we  have  an  indigenous  clergy,  but  we  have 
never  entered  into  the  discussion  of  that  question.  As  Ave  un- 
derstand it,  the  uniform  policy  of  the  church  has  been,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  to  provide  for  each  country,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment,  a  native  clergy,  and  such,  we  are  assured, 
is  the  policy,  as  far  as  practicable  under  the  circumstances, 
pursued  by  our  own  venerable  hierarchy.  It  has  never  en- 
tered into  our  head  or  our  heart,  we  own,  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  that  policy,  or  to  arraign  the  church  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  for  having  uniformly  pursued  it;  but  we  have 
never  suffered  ourselves  to  draw  or  suggest  comparisons  be- 
tween American-born  and  foreign-born  clergymen,  and  we 
have  never  forgotten  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  laity  are 
foreign-born,  and  that  for  them  an  American  born  and  edu- 
cated clergy  would  not  be  a  native  clergy.  We  refer  here  to 
what  we  wrote  on  this  whole  question  of  nativism  and  foreign- 
ism  in  the  article  on  the  Blakes  and  Flanagans.*  And  in 
our  Review  for  October  last,  we  sayf  : — "  We  are  as  much 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Know-nothingism  into  the 
church,  as  we  are  to  its  introduction  into  the  state."  It  is 
but  simple  justice  to  us  to  regard  such  expressions  which 
abound  in  all  our  articles  touching  the  subject,  as  qualifying 
what  might  otherwise  seem  to  favor  exclusive  Americanism. 
They  should  be  taken  as  indicative  of  our  real  sentiments,  and 
if  the  same  weight  had  been  attached  to  them  by  our  readers, 
which  we  ourselves  attached  to  them  when  writing,  nobody 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  ranking  us  with  a  party,  even 


'Ante,  pp.  23-27.     \Ante,  p.  44. 
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supposing  such  a  party  to  exist,  that  seeks  the  exclusion  of 
foreign-born  clergymen  or  foreign-born  laymen ;  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  owing  to  their  having  been  overlooked,  or  being 
regarded  as  insignificant,  although  designed  expressly  to  save 
us  from  being  misunderstood,  that  we  have  been  so  widely 
and  so  strangely  misapprehended.  Let  those  who  have  inter- 
preted our  articles  as  unfriendly  to  foreigners,  or  as  unduly 
American,  re-read  them,  and  regard  their  qualifications  which 
are  always  inserted,  and  suppose  that  we  really  mean  by 
them  what  we  say,  and  they  will  be  as  much  surprised  as 
we  have  been  by  their  misapprehension  of  our  sentiments. 

We  speak  not  for  others;  but,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we 
assure  the  archbishop  that  we  have  never  contended  that  the 
principles  of  our  religion  may,  by  a  skilful  architect,  be  dove- 
tailed into  our  civil  and  political  principles,  or  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church  can  or  should  be  americanized. 
The  system  he  speaks  of  and  justly  reprobates,  has  always 
been  entirely  foreign  to  our  habits  of  thought.  As  an  Amer- 
ican and  a  convert,  and  therefore  thinking  we  might  under- 
stand non-Catholic  Americans  better  than  persons  who  have 
not  been  born  and  brought  up  in  this  country,  we  have,  pre- 
sumptuously perhaps,  ventured,  we  own,  to  throw  out,  from 
time  to  time,  various  suggestions  as  to  the  best  manner  of  pre- 
senting the  arguments  for  Catholic  truth  to  the  non-Catholic 
American  mind.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  suggest,  nay,  to 
maintain,  that  the  method  usually  adopted  by  our  popular 
works  of  controversy,  is  not  the  one  best  adapted  to  make  the 
most  favorable  impression.  We  have  contended  that  the  ar- 
guments for  the  church,  not  her  doctrines,  may  be  presented, 
and  even  ought  to  be  presented,  in  a  manner  better  fitted  to 
affect  favorably  the  mind  of  our  non-Catholic  countrymen. 
We  have,  also,  ventured  to  express  our  conviction,  that  va- 
rious things,  not  of  faith,  nor  of  universal  discipline, — things 
usually  regulated,  in  other  countries,  by  concordats  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities, — may  be,  and  need  to  be 
modified  here,  if  we  wish  to  secure  to  the  church,  in  her  tem- 
poralities, the  full  benefit  of  our  civil  laws.  We  have  gone 
no  further.  We  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  contending 
that  the  church  should  be  conformed  to  the  secular  order,  and  it 
has,  as  our  readers  well  know,been  made  a  grave  charge  against 
us,  and  we  have  been  half  menaced, — in  jest,  we  presume, — 
with  excommunication  for  it,  that  we  assert  too  absolutely  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal. 
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We  have  never  represented  the  principles  of  Catholicity  as 
peculiarly  adapted  to  those  of  our  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions, but  we  have  labored  to  prove  that  there  is  no  necessary 
mutual  repugnance  between  them ;  and  therefore  have  conclud- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  that  we  may  be  good  Catholics  and  loyal 
Americans,  and  on  the  other,  that  we  may  be  loyal  Americans 
and  good  Catholics.  We  have  done  even  this,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  assigning  a  reason  why  men  should  be  either  Cath- 
olics or  republicans,  but  to  refute  the  popular  objection,  that 
the  church  is  incompatible  with  our  political  and  civil  institu- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly,  we  have  contended  and  still  believe  that  there 
opens  in  this  country  a  glorious  field  for  the  spread  of  Catho- 
licity, and  for  the  church  to  exert  her  full  influence  on  civili- 
zation. But  we  have  never  dreamed  of  a  neo-Catholicism,  or 
even  of  a  new  development  of  Catholicity;  yet  we  have  hoped 
and  believed,  and  still  hope  and  believe,  that  there  will  be  ef- 
fected here,  under  the  influence  of  Catholicity,  a  new  develop- 
ment of  civilization,  or  a  higher  and  truer  civilization,  which 
we  never  confound  with  Christianity,  than  the  world  has  hith- 
erto enjoyed,  because  we  believe  the  church  has  here  a  fairer 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  social  and  civilizing  influences 
than  she  has  ever  hitherto  found.  In  this  we  do  not  seem  to 
differ  at  all  from  the  archbishop,  who  himself  says:  — 

"But  in  the  annals  of  church  history,  there  has  never  been  a  country 
which,  in  its  civil  and  social  relations,  has  exhibited  so  fair  an  opportu- 
nity for  developing  the  practical  harmonies  of  Catholic  faith,  and  of 
Catholic  charity,  as  the  United  States." 

We  have  believed  and  believe  that  this  opportunity  will 
not  be  neglected,  and  have  done  what  we  could  to  urge  our 
Catholic  brethren  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  thus  realize  on 
this  continent,  not  a  new  and  better  religion,  but  a  new  and 
higher  civilization  for  the  world. 

The  archbishop  does  us  the  honor  of  commenting  on  some 
opinions  which  we  are  supposed  to  entertain,  and  which  he  ap- 
pears to  regard  as  too  hopeful  in  respect  of  our  countrymen. 
Alluding  to  us  he  says,  "Whilst  he,  in  his  zeal,  is  sanguine 
of  hope,  that  the  predispositions  of  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
knows  well,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  we  fear  that  the  reality  will  not  correspond  to 
the  anticipation."  Yet  he  cannot  mean  this  as  a  reproach,  for 
he  asserts,  "it  is  a  relief  and  a  consolation  to  believe  that  one 
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who  knows  his  country  and  his  countrymen  so  well  as  Dr. 
Brownson,  should  cherish  such  hopeful  anticipations  of  the 
future,  in  regard  to  the  church  of  God."  We  presume  he  will 
agree  with  us  that,  as  a  general  rule,  hope  is  a  better  coun- 
sellor than  fear,  and  that  it  is  better  to  err  by  being  too  hope- 
ful than  by  being  too  desponding.  We  are  not  aware  of 
having  represented  the  predispositions  of  the  American  people 
as  specially  favorable  to  the  reception  of  Catholicity ;  we  have 
always  represented  the  great  body  of  them  as  hostile  or  at 
least  as  indifferent  to  our  religion ;  but  we  have  believed  them 
disposed  to  have  some  sort  of  religion  and  not  likely  to  be 
much  longer  contented  with  their  Protestantism.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  American  mind,  we  believe,  will  force  them  before 
long  to  choose  between  Catholicity  and  no  religion,  and  brought 
to  that  point,  they  will  prefer  the  Catholic  religion  to  none  at 
all.  We  have  represented  our  countrymen  as  greatly  in  need 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  even  under  a  political  and  social 
point  of  view,  to  cherish  their  patriotism  and  to  preserve  the 
republican  liberty  they  so  ardently  love,  and  we  have  believed 
that,  if  once  converted,  they  would  carry  into  their  Catholic 
life  those  natural  virtues  of  boldness,  energy,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance  for  which  they  are  now  so  remarkable,  because 
our  religion  does  not  destroy  the  natural,  but  elevates,  puri- 
fies, and  directs  it.  The  archbishop  is  not  the  man  to  reproach 
us  for  this. 

Moreover,  we  are  not  aware  that,  since  the  first  year  after 
our  conversion,  we  have  expressed  any  very  sanguine  expec- 
tations as  to  the  speedy  conversion  of  our  countrymen.  We 
have,  indeed,  combatted  the  discouragement,  almost  despair,  into 
which  the  Know-nothing  movement,  very  unnecessarily,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  drove  some  of  our  Catholic  brethren,  and  have 
done  what  we  could  to  stimulate  hope  and  zeal  for  the  con- 
version of  our  countrymen.  Undoubtedly  we  have  continued 
to  hope  not  only  in  spite  of  all  untoward  appearances,  but  even 
in  consequence  of  them.  The  Know-nothing  movement  has 
done  more  in  two  years  to  bring  our  religion  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  force  them  to  examine  it,  than  all  our  jour- 
nals could  have  done  in  twenty.  Why  should  we  not  hope? 
Does  not  God  want  this  country  converted?  Do  not  the 
church,  the  saints,  and  all  good  angels  pray  for  its  conversion? 
Is  not  God,  is  not  all  heaven,  is  not  all  that  is  good  on  earth 
on  our  side,  not  only  to  encourage  us  to  hope,  but  to  stimu- 
late us  to  exertion?     What  need  we  for  the  conversion  of  the 
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country,  but  that  the  Catholics  in  it  should  set  about  effecting 
its  conversion  with  all  the  strength  of  Catholic  faith,  Catholic 
charity,  and  Catholic  zeal?  Undoubtedly  it  will  not  be  con- 
verted if  Catholics  despair  of  its  conversion,  cease  to  make 
efforts  for  it,  and  instead  of  keeping  alive  their  hope  and 
quickening  their  zeal  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  every  favorable 
symptom,  and  availing  themselves  of  every  favorable  opening, 
they  only  express  the  hopelessness  of  the  task,  or  suffer  their 
minds  to  dwell  only  on  the  discouragements  the  enemy  throws 
in  our  way,  or  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  overcome.  In  a 
work  of  this  sort  hope  tends  to  fulfil  its  own  prophecy.  "Why 
shall  we  damp  the  zeal,  chill  the  hopes,  and  unnerve,  by  our 
fears,  the  efforts  of  our  friends?  No  doubt  the  conversion  of 
this  great  country  to  the  church  is  as  difficult  as  it  would  be 
glorious:  but  what  then?  We  are  not  obliged  to  do  it,  or  to 
undertake  it,  in  our  own  name  or  strength  alone.  When  we 
engage  with  pure  hearts,  sincere  zeal,  and  ardent  hope  in  God's 
work, — and  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics  is  always  God's 
work, — we  have  the  right,  in  virtue  of  his  goodness  and  his 
promises,  to  count  on  his  working  with  us,  and  preventing 
our  working  from  being  in  vain. 

The  archbishop  may  be  thought  to  be  less  hopeful  than  we, 
but  we  think  this  Mould  be  unjust  to  him.  We  are  not  more 
hopeful  than  his  own  remarks  on  the  Catholic  press  warrant 
us  in  being.  He  proves  that  the  first  generation  have  not 
been  neglected,  nor  the  second  generation  lost,  as  it  has  some- 
times been  alleged,  and,  furthermore,  that  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  our  religion  has  thus  far  labored  the 
church  has  been  making  progress  in  the  country.  We  beg 
his  permission  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  extract  from  his  well  matured  and  eloquent 
pages : — 

"  In  reference  to  this  topic  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  make  just  discriminations,  he- 
fore  arriving  at  fixed  conclusions.  That  the  Catholic  religion  has  lost  not  a 
few  of  the  first  generation,  andstill  more  of  the  second,  is  undeniable.  But 
is  this  the  only  country  in  which  such  things  happen  ?  Are  we  not  in- 
undated with  reports  of  apostasies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  itself? 
We  know  the  agencies  by  which  these  temporary  apostasies  are 
brought  about.  The  progressive  and  awfully  persuasive  powers  of  star- 
vat  ion  render  even  a  false  religion,  which  offers  bread  and  bibles,  less 
odious  from  day  to  day, to  the  wretched  being?  who  have,  at  least,  no  al- 
ternative but  a  choice  between  death  and  falsehood. 
"  Theloss  to  the  faith  in  this  country  is  of  a  somewhat  analogous  char- 
acter. Among  grown  up  and  instructed  Catholics. an  instance  of  delib- 
erate apostasy — that  is,  renouncing   the  Catholic  faith,  and  professing 
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some  other  nominal  creed,  is  exceedingly  rare.  But  in  vast  numbers  of 
instances  the  parents  of  children,  who  had  emigrated  to  ibis  country, 
died  before  they  were  able  to  make  any  provision  for  their  unhappy  off- 
spring. In  other  instances,they  lived, or  rather  languished,  underthe  trials 
incident  to  their  condition,  without  having  the  ability  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  their  children  with  the  principles  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  these  children,  taken  charge  of  by  the  public, 
grew  up  entirely  ignorant,  and  sometimes  ashamed  of  the  creed  of  their 
fathers.  Under  similar  circumstances,  similar  results  would  occur  in 
any  country;  and  no  one  who  is  impartial,  will  for  a  moment  pretend 
that  results  of  this  kind  are  necessarily  an  evidence  of  the  withering  in- 
fluence which  some  of  our  editors  supposed  to  be  exercised  on  the  growth 
of  Catholicity, by  the  civil  and  poii.ical  institutions  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  church  may  be  said  to  have  lost  those  chil- 
dren, but  a  truer  form  of  expression  would  be  to  say  thai  she  had  never 
gained  them — inasmuch  as  the  providence  of  God  permitted  that  they 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  their  religion.  Consequently,  in 
their  case,  there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  renunciation  of  the 'doc- 
trines of  Catholic  faith,  with  which  it  was  their  misfortune  never  to 
have  been  acquainted. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  our  attention  to  what  would  be  a 
much  truer  test  of  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion,  there  are  abun- 
dant evidences  to  show  that  it  is  not  retrograding.  If  we  can  point  to 
instances  in  every  state, in  every  diocese. almost  in  every  parish,  so  called, 
in  which  Protestants  of  the  most  cultivated  minds,  most  unblemished 
personal  characters,  have  borne  their  testimony,  actuated  necessarily 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  overwhelming  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion;  if  this  testimony  lias  not  been  in  theory  only,  but  re- 
duced to  practice  by  their  renouncing  doctrines  in  which  they  had 
been  reared,  and  embracing  those  of  the  one,  holy,  Catholic  and  apos- 
tolic communion,  at  the  sacrifice,  of  temporal  interests,  of  long  and 
cherished  friendships,  rising  by  that  same  grace  of  God  superior  to  the 
tyranny  of  human  respect;  then  who  wiil  say  that  our  religion  is  not 
making  progress  in  the  United  States,  or  that  there  is  essentially  any 
thing  in  its  requirements  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  feelings  of 
tin;  American  people?  Compare  these  witnesses,  who  in  mature  life 
bear  such  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  they  em- 
brace, with  the  alleged  falling  off  of  the  unfortunate  offspring  of  emi- 
grants or  others,  who  really  never  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
that  faith  is,  and  who  consequently  never  could,  as  a  moral  fact,  re- 
nounce it,  aud  the  impartial  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge,  so  far  as 
the  power  and  honor  of  the  Catholic  religion  are  concerned,  how  the 
balance  might  be  adjusted  between  loss  and  gain. 

''Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  couverts  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  the 
United  States  are  very  numerous;  and  in  point  of  respectability,  many  if 
not  all  of  them,  entiiled  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  American  citizens — 
natives  of  the  soil. 

"  Should  we  not,  in  gratitude  to  God,  but  in  deep  humility  at  the  same 
time,  feel  great  satisfaction  at  this  result?  These  persons  givea  species 
of  worldly  standing  to  our  religion, which,  however,  its  Divine  Founder 
did  not  leave  to  be  dependent  on  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Among  pro- 
fessional men,  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  lawyers,  physicians, 
jurists,  sreolosrists, merchants, &c.  &c. ,  including  a verv considerable  num- 
ber of  Protestant  clergymen,  the  Catholic  Church  has  welcomed  to  her 
fold,  and  taken  to  her  bosom  no  small  number  of  distinguished  converts." 

To  perceive  the  full  force  of  this  extract  we  must-  consider 
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what  we  had  to  do  and  what  we  have  done.  Here  we  must 
be  permitted  to  eite  a  passage  from  our  article  on  TJie  Blakes 
and  Flanagans — 

"Owing  to  the  multitude  of  immigrants  pouring  in  upon  us  before  we 
Lad  had  time  or  means  to  prepare  for  their  reception,  to  the  poverty, 
aud  we  may  say  little  education,  of  large  numbers  of  them,  to  our  want 
of  churches,  priests,  and  proper  teachers,  aud  the  absolute  necessity  of 
providing  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  to  those  ready  to 
perish  for  the  lack  of  them,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  for  our 
children  that  we  could  wish,  nor  all  that  was  necessary;  but  we  cannot, 
whether  native-born  or  foreign-born,  be  justly  accused  of  having  been 
iudifferent  to  Catholic  education;  and  an  impartial  judgment  will  honor 
us  for  what  we  have  thus  far  done,  rather  than  condemn  us  because  we 
have  not  done  more.  That  some  of  our  children  have  beeu  lost  for  the 
lack  of  proper  looking  after,  we  cannot  deny;  but  all  have  not  been  lost, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  us  now  living  have  been 
born  in  the  country.  In  an  old  Catholic  country,  with  permanent  con- 
gregations, plenty  of  churches,  a  full  supply  of  priests,  and  a  completely 
organized  liierarchy,  there  is  all  the  machinery  for  education  at  hand,  and 
it  is  easily  placed  in  operation.  But  here  all  is  new,  aud  we  have  had 
every  thing  to  create  at  once,  in  a  moment,  and  with  very  inadequate 
means  at  our  disposal.  No  suitable  provision  could  be  made  for  the 
young  without  the  hierarchy,  without  priests,  churches,  and  fixed  con- 
gregations. Without  these,  where  was  to  be  our  centre  of  operations,  who 
were  to  be  our  teachers,  and  who  were  to  furnish  the  means?  We 
have  thus  far  had,  it  would  seem,  enough  to  do  to  effect  the  ecclesi- 
astical organization  of  the  country,  to  gather  congregations,  erect 
churches,  provide  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  and  to  get  ourselves 
into  a  position  in  which  we  could  devote  ourselves  to  looking  after  aud 
educating  the  children. 

"We  doubt  if  even  our  well-in  formed  friends  have  duly  considered  what 
has  deen  done  by  Catholics  here  since  1785,  five  years  before  the  first 
bishop  for  the  United  States  was  consecrated.  At  that  time  we  num- 
bered only  about  thirty  thousand,  now  we  count  at  least  two  millions  and 
a  half.  Then  there  were  only  four  or  five  churches  in  the  Union,  now 
there  are  nineteen  hundred  and  ten;  then  there  was  no  bishop,  now 
there  are  seven  archbishops  and  thirty -five  bishops;  then  there  were 
only  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  priests,  now  there  are  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one.  We  had  then  no  theological  seminaries;  we  have 
now  thirty-three,  besides  five  preparatory  seminaries.  We  had  no  col- 
lege; we  have  now  twenty-six  incorporated,  and  nine  unincorporated 
colleges.  There  was  then  no  female  academy,  and  now  we  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Now  when  it  is  considered  that  three  fifths 
of  these  churches  have  been  built,  and  these  seminaries,  colleges  and 
academies  have  been  founded,  during  the  last  sixteen  years,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  we  have  not  been  wholly  idle,  01  sparing  of  our  means. 
When  we  takeinto  the.  account  that  our  colleges  exceed  in  number  those  of 
any  Protestant  sect,  and  surpass,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  in  the 
beauty  and  extent  of  their  edifices,  any  others  in  the  country;  that  our 
churches  number  among  them  not  a  few  of  the  largest,  most  splendid 
and  costly  inthe  Union;  and  add  our  convents,  nunneries,  female  academies, 
hospitals,  and  orphan  asylums,  we  are  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whence  have  come  the  means  to  erect  them.  The  means  must  have 
come,  in  chief  part,  from  those  who  within  the  last  thirty  years  have 
come  into  the  country,  with  little  except   their  hands  and  industrious 
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dispositions.  Some  help  has,  indeed,  come  from  abroad,  but  far  less 
than  has  been  represented,  and  by  no  means  so  much  as  we  have  contrib- 
uted to  pious,  charitable,  and  other  objects  in  Ireland  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  any  other  foreign  nation.  While  engaged  in  building  these 
churches,  colleges,  academies,  hospitals,  orphan  asylums,  &c,  we  could 
not  be  expected  to  provide  equally  for  the  education  of  all  our  children, 
especially  the  children  of  the  very  poor;  and  before  we  had  erected 
them,  had  permanent  congregations  organized,  a  spiritual  home  for  Cath- 
olic parents  provided,  the  hierarchy  established,  and  a  supply  of  priests 
and  teachers  obtained,  we  neither  had  nor  could  put  in  operation  the 
necessary  machinery  for  looking  after  and  educating  the  mass  of  poor 
children  whose  parents  were  unable  themselves,  no  matter  from  what 
cause  or  causes,  to  give  them  a  proper  religious  training.  Looking  at 
the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  the  much  we  have  had 
to  do,  and  the  unsettled  and  moving  character  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
population,  our  poverty,  and  our  comparatively  few  priests  and  still 
fewer  teachers,  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  us  for  the  past,  or  to  cast 
the  shadow  of  reproach  upon  those  who  have  thus  far  labored  to  provide 
for  our  Catholic  wants.  We  have  done  much,  far  more  than  could  reason- 
ably have  been  expected;  and  if  we  are  still  behind  Lower  Canada,  which 
is  substantially  a  Catholic  province,  we  are,  as  to  the  vigor,  energy,  and 
prosperity  of  our  Catholicity,  behind  no  other  Catholic  population  on 
this  continent." — Antejyp.,    27-29. 

Now  in  doing  all  this  our  clergy  have  had  their  time  and 
energies  so  engrossed  that  they  could  not  direct  their  attention 
or  their  efforts  specially  to  the  great  work  of  converting  the 
country.  One  would  think  they  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  in  providing  the  material  means  so  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation and  prosperity  of  religion.  Now  if  without  the  advan- 
tages we  now  possess,  and  while  engaged  in  procuring  those 
advantages,  these  material  supports  for  the  future,  it  is  still 
true,  as  the  archbishop  maintains,  that  instances  of  deliberate 
apostasy  with  adults  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  none  of  our 
children  have  been  lost  except  those  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  poverty  or  death  of  their  parents  or  the  inability  of  the 
clergy  to  reach  them,  were  never  gained  to  the  church,  or  in- 
structed in  the  Catholic  faith  ;  if  there  is  no  withering  influence 
exercised  by  our  civil  and  political  institutions  on  the  growth 
of  Catholicity,  and  there  is  essentially  nothing  in  the  require- 
ments of  our  religion  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  feel- 
ings of  the  American  people;  if  the  converts  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  the  church  has  been  able  to  gather  into  her  fold  con- 
verts from  the  most  intelligent  classes,  and  of  the  highest 
respectability,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, jurists,  merchants,  &c,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  Protestant  ministers,  have  we  not  every  reason  to  indulge 
the  most  cheering  hopes  for  the  future?  If,  as  he  asserts,  the 
church,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  past,  has  not  only 
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held  her  own,  but  has  continued  to  make  progress  in  the  coun- 
try, what  is  to  hinder  her,  now  these  disadvantages  are  in  great 
measure  removed,  and  we  have  gained  a  vantage  ground  of 
churches,  seminaries,  colleges,  schools,  religious  houses,  hospi- 
tals, asylums,  and  a  clergy  far  nearer  in  number  to  our  wants, 
from  making  a  still  greater  and  a  more  rapid  progress  hereafter; 
our  losses  will  be  fewer,  and  what  is  to  hinder  the  conver- 
sions from  being  more?  Evidently,  it  would  be  to  misinter- 
pret the  archbishop,  and  to  do  him  great  injustice,  to  represent 
him  as  desponding,  or  to  assume  that  he  has  not  written  with 
an  express  view  to  rebuking  the  complaints  sometimes  heard 
as  to  our  alleged  losses,  and  to  establishing  the  fact  that  Cath- 
olicity is  really  advancing  in  the  country.  Certainly  it  has 
been  his  intention  to  encourage,  not  discourage,  us  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  our  religion  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not, 
if  he  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  by  any  means  as  wanting  in 
hopefulness  as  one  or  two  of  his  expressions  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  indicate.  He  is  as  hopeful  as  we  have  ever  ex- 
pressed ourselves,  and  if  ho  thinks  to  the  contrary,  he  must 
permit  us  to  believe  that  it  is  because  he  has  been  led  tt>  be- 
lieve that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  in  stronger  terms  than 
we  really  have.  If  the  tacts  are  as  he  himself  presents  them, 
we  see  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  hoping  that  this  country 
in  time  will  become  substantially  a  Catholic  country. 

The  archbishop  further  alludes  to  us  in  this  connection,  and 
seems  to  assign  us  a  position  which  we  are  not  willing  to  hold, 
and  which  Ave  have  already  disclaimed : — 

"The  learned  editor  of  the  Review,  so  far  from  being  discouraged  at 
the  gloomy  prospect  pictured  forth  by  one  or  two  others  in  regard  to  the 
prospective  decline  of  the  Catholic  religion  from  the  period  when  Euro- 
peans, especially  Irish  emigration,  shall  have  ceased,  or  been  sensibly 
diminished,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  buoyant  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
progress  which  the  church  is  destined  to  make,  as  soon  as  she  will  be 
more  generally  and  more  widely  represented  by  natives  of  the  soil  and 
less  so  by  foreigners,  who  indeed,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  must  ap- 
pear under  disadvantages/' 

This  may  be  thought  to  imply  that  we  stand  on  the  side  of 
the  second  system  he  began  by  describing,  and  that  we  regard 
the  foreign  immigration  as  an  obstacle  rather  than  as  a  help 
to  the  conversion  of  our  countrymen,  or  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  religion  in  the  United  States.  If  such  be  his  intention,  he 
does  us  great  injustice,  and  we  respectfully,  but  most  earnest- 
ly protest  against  it.  In  regard  to  those  two  systems,  op- 
position is  precisely  that  which  he  himself,  as  we  understand 
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liira,  occupies.  Like  him  we  reject  them  both.  Certainly, 
we  believe  that  the  church  has  taken  such  deep  root  in  our 
country  that  it  could  survive  were  immigration  to  cease,  and 
certainly,  also,  we  believe  native  born  and  bred  Catholics 
have  many  advantages  in  dealing  with  their  countrymen  that 
foreigners  ordinarily  have  not;  but  we  have  never  doubted  that 
foreign-born  Catholics  have  other  advantages  which  may  over- 
balance these.  Here  is  how  we  expressed  ourselves  on  this 
very  point  in  the  article  from  which  we  last  quoted. — 

"We  have,  undoubtedly,  reached  a  crisis  in  Catholic  affairs  in  this 
country.  Hitherto  we  have  had  foreign  immigration,  not  only  to  pro- 
vide for,  but  to  rely  upon,  and  the  most  thus  far  doue  has  been  done  by 
foreign-born  Catholics.  Immigration  is  now  rapidly  diminishing,  and 
seems  likely  to  become  in  a  few  years  too  insignificant  to  mention.  The 
future  of  Catholicity  here,  as  the  archbishop  of  New  York  has  well  re- 
marked depends,  under  God,  on  the  Catholics  now  in  the  country,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  native-born  Catholics.  The  responsibility  now 
rests  on  us.  We  can  no  longer  hope  for  accessions  from  abroad  to  make 
up  for  losses  at  home.  In  a  short  time,  we  shall  he  deprived  of  the  wisdom, 
the  experience,  the  sterling  piety,  zeal,  and  energy  of  those  foreign-born 
Catholics  to  whom  we  owe  our  present  commanding  and  prosperous  con- 
dition. We  are  to  be  thrown  back  on  ourselves,  and  left  to  our  own  re- 
sources, as  native  Americans.  How  we  shall  meet  the  crisis  we  know  not. 
We  contemplate  it  not  without  some  misgivings.  Yet,  when  we  remember 
that  the  God  of  our  fathers  is  our  God.  and  that  God  is  here  as  well  as 
in  old  Europe  we  hope  we  shall  not  suffer  the  good  work  to  languish  in 
our  hands.  We  trust  the  good  God  will  not  desert  us,  and  we  hope  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  prove  ourselves  not  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust 
committed  to  us.  Yet  we  have  a  great  work  before  us,  and  not  easily 
shall  we  be  able  to  prove  at  the  end  of  seventy  years  a  progress  relative- 
ly as  great  as  tiiat  made  since  1785.  We  are  saddened  as  well  as  glad- 
dened at  the  prospect  before  us,  and  fear  that  the  children  will  hardly  make 
good  the  places  of  the  fathers."    Ante,  pp.  38-9. 

The  archbishop  cites,  with  disapprobation,  the  following 
paragraph  from  our  article  on  the  Mission  of  America : — 

"When  the  end  we  have  to  consult  it  not  simply  to  hold  our  own,  but 
to  advance,  to  make  new  conquests,  or  to  take  possession  of  new  fields 
of  enterprise,  we  must  draw  largely  upon  younir  men  whose  is  the 
future.  These  Catholic  young  men,  who  now  feel  that  they  have  no 
place  and  find  no  outlet  for  their  activity,  are  the  future,  the  men  who 
are  to  take  our  places,  and  carry  on  the  work  committed  to  us.  We 
must  inspire  them  with  faith  in  the  future,  and  encourage  them  to  live 
for  it.  Instead  of  snubbing  them  for  their  inexperience,  mocking  them 
for  their  greenness,  quizzing  them  for  their  zeal,  damping  their  hopes, 
pouring  cold  water  on  their  enthusiasm,  brushing  the  flour  from  their 
young  hearts,  or  freezing  up  the  wellsprings  of  their  life,  we  must  renew 
our  own  youth  and  freshness  in  theirs,  encourage  tliem  with  our  confi- 
dence and  sympathy,  raise  them  up  if  they  fall,  soothe  them  when  they 
fail,  and  cheer  them  on  always  to  new  and  nobler  efforts.  O,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  of  man,  do  not  discourage  them,  force  them  to  be  mute 
and  inactive,  or  suffer  them,  in  the  name  of  Catholicity,  to  separate 
Vol.  XX.-5 
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themselves  in  their  affections  from  the  country  and  her  glorious  mission. 
Let  them  feel  and  act  as  American  citizens;  let  them  feel  that  this  coun- 
try is  their  country,  its  institutions  tneir  institutions,  its  mission  their 
mission,  its  glory  their  glory.  Bear  with  them,  tread  lightly  on  their 
involuntary  errors,  forgive  the  ebullitions  of  a  zeal  not  always  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,  and  they  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
age  and  experience;  tliey  will  take  advice,  and  will  amply  repay  us  by 
making  themselves  felt  in  the  country,  by  elevating  tlie  standard  of  in- 
telligence, raising  the  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  directing  public  and 
private  activity  to  just  and  noble  ends.*  " 

Belonging  as  we  do  to  the  class  of  old  men,  we  rather  pi- 
qued ourselves  on  onr  generosity  in  this  appeal  in  behalf  of 
young  men.  The  archbishop,  as  we  understand  him,  does  not 
object  to  the  principle  or  doctrine  of  this  appeal;  he  only  ob- 
jects to  it  as  uncalled  for,  because  there  was  no  ocassion  for  it, 
since  the  things  it  impliedly  censures  have  and  have  had  no 
existence.  Then  the  worst  is  that  we  have  made  a  needless 
appeal,  and  threw  away  our  eloquence.  This  may  mortify  us, 
but  it  cannot  be  charged  as  a  sin  against  faith,  morals,  or 
discipline.  If,  however,  he  has  suspected  in  it  a  personal  ap- 
plication he  does  us  injustice,  and  if  it  has  given  him  a  mo- 
ment's pain  we  deeply  regret  it,  and  ask  his  pardon.  We 
fear  he  has  given  it  an  application  never  intended  or  dreamed 
of  by  us,  for  when  we  wrote  this  paragraph  we  had  in  our 
mind  certain  facts  totally  unconnected  with  the  archbishop  of 
New  York.  We  are  a  layman,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  with- 
in our  province  either  to  rebuke  or  to  advise  the  authorities  of 
the  church  in  what  is  their  own  affair.  We  allow  ourselves 
no  liberty  of  the  sort,  and  we  would  tolerate  it  in  no  journalist. 
We  allow  ourselves  only  those  general  remarks  and  appeals 
which  we  suppose  any  well-intentioned  man,  who  has  the  in- 
terest of  religion  at  heart,  is  free  to  make.  It  is  possible  that 
we  less  frequently  have  a  sinister  meaning  in  what  we  write 
than  every  one  supposes,  for  we  not  seldom  find  our  own  sim- 
ple obvious  meaning  overlooked,  and  a  meaning  extracted 
from  our  language  and  assigned  to  us  that  we  never  dreamed 
of.  We  regard  ourselves  as  ;m  honest,  straightforward  writ- 
er, and  to  suspect  us  of  another  meaning  in  what  we  say, 
than  the  one  we  express,  is  to  do  us  great  injustice.  The  par- 
agraph cited  has  no  meaning,  but  the  one  obvious  on  its  face.  If 
that  is  uncatholic,  or  not  within  our  province  as  a  journalist 
to  express,  we  beg  the  archbishop  to  regard  it  as  withdrawn. 

We  have  touched  upon  all  the  faults  the  archbishop  can  be 
supposed  by  our  unfriends  to  have  indicated  in  our  career  as  a 
Catholic  journalist,  and  they  arc  in  substance:  1st,  Dr.  Brown- 
*Brownson's  Works.  Vol.   XL.  pp.   578-9. 
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son  takes  too  hopeful  a  view  of  the  predispositions  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  of  the  prospect  of  their  conversion;  2d;  he  thinks 
that  when  the  European  immigration  shall  have  ceased,  or 
sensibly  diminished,  and  the  church  is  more  widely  represent- 
ed by  natives  of  the  soil,  the  progress  of  Catholicity  with  his 
countrymen  will  be  greater,  and,  3d,  he  has  made  a  solemn, 
almost  an  awful  appeal  for  young  men  that  was  quite  uncalled 
for.  The  first  we  have  explained,  so  as  to  place  us  both  very 
ncarlv  in  the  same  opinion,  and  the  second  we  have  shown  is 
a  misconception  of  our  real  position  and  sentiments.  But 
supposing  them  all  well  founded,  they  allege  nothing  of  a  very 
serious  character  against  us.  Not  one  of  them  is  a  sin  against 
faith,  against  morals,  or  against  discipline.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  them  is,  that  they  betray  a  slight  error  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  rather  sanguine  temperament.  Now,  considering 
that  we  have  conducted  our  Review  as  a  Catholic  periodical 
for  twelve  years,  and  have  written  for  it  two  hundred  and 
forty  and  more  essays,  some  of  them  on  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  matters  in  the  whole  range  of  philosophy  and  Cath- 
olic theology,  and  considering  also  our  extremely  limited  knowl- 
edge of  Catholic  theology,  and  of  Catholic  persons  and  things 
in  the  outset,  the  ill  health,  the  depression  of  spirits,  and  the 
haste  in  which  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  write,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  distracting  cares  of  a  numerous  family  to  pro- 
vide for,  educate,  and  settle  in  the  world,  we  think  we  may 
well  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  archbishop  has  found  no 
graver  faults  to  allege  against  us;  and  we  cannot  but  believe, 
that  had  he  read  our  Review  with  a  severer  disposition,  he 
would  not  have  let  us  off  so  easily.  Certainly,  we  find  far 
more  in  ourselves  to  blame  and  regret;  and  that,  too,  without 
recognizing  the  justice  of  any  of  the  objections  that  have  been 
raised  against  us,  in  relation  to  the  question  of  nativism  and 
foreignism  which  we  have  felt  it  necessary  on  several  occasions 
to  discus-. 

But  it  is  no  little  consolation  to  us  to  know,  that  what- 
ever our  faults,  errors,  or  short-comings,  the  archbishop  does 
not  regard  them  as  any  serious  drawback  on  the  merits  or 
utility  of  our  Review;  for  if  he  did  he  would  not  have 
spoken  so  heartily  in  its  praise,  so  heartily  commended  it  to 
the  Catholic  public,  or  expressed  so  much  regret  at  the  prej- 
udices that,  in  certain  quarters,  have  been  so  unjustly  excited 
against  it.  We  shall  be  pardoned  for  citing  his  remarks  in 
our  favor: 
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"We  regret  exceedingly  that  many  persons,  at  least  so  we  nave  been 
told,  are  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Dr.  Brown- 
son.  And  we  would  regret  it  the  more,  if  in  reality  he  had  given  occa- 
sion for  this  dissatisfaction,  by  viewing  the  whole  question  from  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  called  an  original  stand-point.  At  all  events, 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  if  we  have  Catholic  writers  at  all.  their 
heads  and  their  hands,  their  thoughts  and  tiieir  pens,  must  be  guided 
not  by  another,  but  by  themselves,  in  their  individual  capacity,  and 
under  their  individual  responsibility.  It  may  he  added  farther,  that 
the  liberty  of  the  press  on  all  subjects  is  not  to  be  questioned  in  a  coun- 
try like  this.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  censorship  in  this  as  well  as 
in  other  nations.  The  difference  is,  that  in  other  countries  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  through  the  medium  of  government  agents,  is  exercis- 
ed, in  general,  previously  to,  or  simultaneously  with  the  publication  of 
an  article — here  it  comes  after.  There,  it  is  the  judgment  of  an  individ- 
ual who  acts  under  state  authority — here,  it  is  the  censure  of  many  in- 
dividuals acting  each  one  under  the  dictation  of  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. Catholic  editors,  therefore,  need  not  be  surprised  if,  when  they 
trespass  too  largely  on  the  feelings  of  their  subscribers,  the  circulation 
of  their  periodicals  should  be  occasionally  abridged. 

"We  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  should 
occur  in  the  case  of  Browjison's  Review.  It  is  known  to  himself,  at  least, 
that  several  paragraphs  in  his  writings  have  not  been  such  as  to  merit 
our  poor  approbation.  But  we  are  told  by  astronomers  that  there  are 
spots  on  the  sun.  And  if  he  has  written  and  published  some  things 
that  might  be  offensive,  he  has  written  many  others  that  are  destined  to 
perish  never.  When  he  and  all  of  us  shall  have  been  consigned  to  the 
dust,  writers  amongst  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  will  go  forth  among 
thepagesof  his  Catholic  Review.'  prospecting,  as  they  say  in  California, 
for  the  best  diggings.'  Nor  will  they  be  disappointed,  if  they  have  tact 
and  talent  for  profound  philosophical,  literary  and  religious  'mining.' 
But  they  will  not  give  him  credit. 

"But  even  should  all  other  portions  of  his  works  pass  away,  there  is 
one  declaration  of  his  that  the  writer  quotes  from  memory,  which  is 
destined  to  be  quoted  throughout  Christendom  just  as  long  as  the  dec- 
laration of  Fenelon,  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  he  condemned  some 
of  his  own  writings,  because  they  were  disapproved  by  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  circumstances  and  the  persons  differ  from  each 
other  in  several  respects.  Fenelon  was  an  archbishop;  Brownson  is  a 
layman.  Fenelon  condemned  what  lie  had  written. — nothing  that 
Brownson  has  written  has  been  condemned;  but  the  declaration  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  which  is  imperishable,  was  the  honorable  and  gra- 
tuitous proclamation  from  Brownson's  own  pen,  when  he  embraced  the 
Catholic  faith — when  he  had  already  acquired  a  philosophical  and  liter- 
ary reputation  sufficient  to  make  a  proud  man  vain — he  did  not  hesitate 
to  give  an  example  of  humility  that  will  be  an  edification  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  future  aires  as  well  as  of  the  present,  in  stating  that  he  'had 
brought  nothing  into  the  Catholic  Church  except  his  sins.'  Now  there 
is  no  great  eloquence  in  this  language.  It  amounts  to  a  mere  truism,  for 
whether  it  be  the  infant  of  three  days  old  or  the  adult  convert  to  the 
faith,  it  is  all  the  same.  Brownson  brought  much  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  his  humility  would  permit  only  the  foregoing  declaration  to  be  put 
on  record. 

"We  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the  Catholics  of  New  York  and  of 
the  United  States  can  afford  to  see  Broicnsoiis  Review  languishing  or 
dying  out  for  want  of  support.  Suppose  there  are  passages  in  it  which 
some  of  us  may  not  have  approved  of,  what  of  that?     There  is  not  even 
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among  these  a  single  passage,  from  the  perusal  of  which  a  judicious 
reader  may  not  have  gleaned  knowledge  and  information.  It  has  been 
useful  and  we  think  it  destined  to  become  more  and  more  useful,  as  its 
learned  editor  shall  be  more  and  more  cheered  in  his  labors  by  the 
hearty  support  of  Catholic  patronage. " 

We  copy  the  pamphlet  edition  before  us,  reprinted  with  cor- 
rections, from  The  3IetropoIitcm.  As  it  appeared  in  The  Met- 
ropolitan, and  has  been  copied  into  several  journals,  it  gave  us 
some  pain,  for  we  feared  a  few  of  its  expressions  might  be  mis- 
apprehended, but  as  it  appears  in  the  pamphlet,  with  the 
author's  corrections,  it  gives  us  none,  except  the  pain  of  being 
thought  by  our  archbishop,  who  has  known  us  so  long  and  so 
ultimately,  capable  of  allowing  our  national  feelings  to  drive  us 
into  a  movement  in  any  degree  hostile  to  Catholics  not  of 
American  birth.  In  the  Metropolitan  edition,  the  archbishop 
is  made  to  say,  that  it  is  known  to  ourselves  at  least,  that  our 
Review  has  contained  "many  articles"  that  have  not  met  his 
approbation ;  in  the  pamphlet  this  is  corrected:  for  "many  ar- 
ticles," "several  paragraphs"  is  substituted.  The  former 
would  not  be  accurate;  the  latter  is  true  in  a  general  sense,  al- 
though we  cannot  lay  our  finger  on  a  single  paragraph,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  copied  from  owe  Review  for  last  Octo- 
ber, and  say,  this  particular  paragraph  has  been  disapproved 
by  the  archbishop  of  New  York.  "  We  know,  in  a  general 
way,  that  our  Review  has  contained  paragraphs  which  have 
not  met  his  approbation,  especially  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion; but  we  do  not  know  what  are  the  particular  para- 
graphs, doctrines,  propositions,  or  opinions,  to  which  he  ob- 
jects. 

We  say  this  lest  some  persons  should  draw  from  his  re- 
marks, what  we  are  sure  he  never  intended,  the  conclusion,  so 
unfavorable  to  us,  that  the  archbishop  has  privately  censured 
us  for  some  articles  or  paragraphs  in  our  Review.  Such  has 
never  in  a_  single  instance  been  the  fact.  Nothing  he  has  ever 
said  or  written  to  us  has  amounted  to  a  censure."  He  has,  as 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  religion  and  in  'our 
own  personal  welfare,  for  which  we  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful,  from  time  to  time,  in  conversation  and  by  letter,  of- 
fered us  his  paternal  advice,  and  made  such  suggestions  and 
observations  to  us  as  occurred  to  his  zeal,  his  experience,  his 
wisdom,  and  personal  friendship.  Differences  of  opinion  there 
have  from  time  to  time  existed  between  us,  but  none  that  we 
have  not  found  him  ready  to  tolerate  or  overlook.     We  arc 
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bound  to  say  that  we  have  always  found  him  exceedingly  del- 
icate with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  disposed 
to  maintain  for  Catholic  journalists  all  the  freedom  they  can 
have  the  hardihood  to  ask.  We  have  always  found  him  in  re- 
lation to  those  questions  in  regard  to  which  there  might  be  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  us,  disposed  to  concede  us  full  lib- 
erty to  follow  our  own  judgment;  and  it  is  but  simple  justice 
to  him  to  say  that  as  far  as  we  have  had  any  relations  with 
him,  he  has  freely,  frankly,  spontaneously,  given  us  all  the 
liberty  as  an  editor  and  writer  that  we  can,  without  forgetting 
our  Catholicity,  pretend  to,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  instance 
in  which  he  has  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  remind  us  of 
his  episcopal  authority. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  he  says  distinctly,  "  If  we  are  to 
have  Catholic  writers  at  all,  their  heads  and  their  hands,  their 
thoughts  and  their  pens  must  be  guided,  not  by  another,  but 
by  themselves  in  their  individual  capacity,  and  under  their  in- 
dividual responsibility."  In  a  letter  addressed  to  us,  the  29th 
of  last  August,  and  from  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  make 
some  extracts,  he  says,  speaking  of  our  Review,  "  Since  its 
publication  in  this  city,  it  has  been  my  wish  that  your  jjen 
should  be  unguided  by  any  other  head  or  hand  than  your  own 
— under,  of  course,  a  deep  sense,  which  I  know  you  entertain, 
of  the  responsibility  devolved  on  a  Catholic  layman  who  con- 
ducts so  important  a  periodical  as  yours."  Nothing  can  be 
more  liberal  or  more  just  than  the  doctrine  here  asserted,  that 
liberty  and  responsibility  go  together,  that  where  one  is  re- 
sponsible he  must  be  free,  and  where  free  he  must  be  respon- 
sible. 

We  write  freely,  from  our  own  mind,  not  from  any  man's 
dictation ;  but  we  are  responsible  for  the  use  we  make  of  our 
freedom.  Whether  we  properly  use,  or  whether  we  abuse 
our  freedom,  it  is  not  for  us,  but  for  authority  alone,  to  judge, 
and  to  its  judgment,  formally  pronounced,  we  owe,  and  we 
trust  shall  always  yield,  unreserved  submission.  AVe  are  free 
within  our  legitimate  sphere  as  a  Catholic  journalist,  and  au- 
thority cannot  censure  us,  though  the  father  may  counsel  us, 
unless  we  step  beyond  that  sphere,  and  offend  against  faith, 
morals,  or  discipline.  But  whether  we  do  or  do  not  step  be- 
yond that  sphere  and  so  offend,  belongs  not  to  us  but  to  au- 
thority to  determine.  If  the  bishop  or  archbishop  who  judges 
in  the  first  instance  does  us  wrong,  our  remedy  is  not  in  dis- 
obedience, resistance,  or  public  discussion,  but  in  appeal  to 
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Rome,  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  church.  The  law  that 
governs  journalists  is,  we  take  it,  the  same  law  that  governs 
Catholics  in  all  lawful  secular  pursuits.  The  archbishop  has 
always  been  even  punctilious,  in  our  case,  to  acknowledge  our 
full  Catholic  freedom,  and  he  has  always  treated  us  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  greatest  possible  delicacy.  Thus  in  the  letter 
just  cited,  alluding  to  an  address  by  the  editor,  given  at  Ford- 
ham,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege last  July,  he  says,  "You  are  aware  that  I  did  not  agree 
with  you  in  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  your  address, 
but  that  right  of  diiference  of  opinion  is  what  is  mutually  ac- 
knowledged wherever  essential  principles  of  faith  and  morals 
arc  not  immediately  involved."  The  differences  there  have 
been  between  the  archbishop  and  ourselves,  be  they  more  or  be 
they  less,  we  have  always  regarded,  and  have  understood  him 
to  regard,  as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  free  opinions,  where 
he  allowed  us  the  same  right  to  differ  from  him,  that  he 
claimed  for  himself  to  differ  from  us;  and  that  these  differ- 
ences have  not  diminished  his  interest  in  us  personally,  or 
impaired  his  confidence  in  our  Review,  we  are  assured  by  the 
letter  already  spoken  of,  addressed  to  us  without  our  solicita- 
tion, and  it  is  with  sincere  gratitude  to  him  that  we  quote  his 
encouraging  words:  "You  are  aware,  my  dear  Doctor,  that 
as  regards  yourself,  and  the  Review,  no  substantial  change  has 
come  over  my  mind  from  the  publication  of  its  first  number. 
My  desire  is  that  it  should  increase  and  prosper." 

There  has  been,  in  consequence  of  a  singular  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  position  and  tendencies  of  the  Review  in  relation 
to  Catholics  of  foreign  birth,  some  clamor  raised  and  some 
prejudice  excited  against  it,  but  as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  good  feelings  and  wishes  expressed  by  him  are  those 
entertained  by  all  our  archbishops  and  bishops  without  excep- 
tion. Differences  of  opinion  on  some  points  not  of  faith,  and 
in  regard  to  the  expedience  or  policy  of  broaching  certain  dis- 
cussions have  certainly  existed,  and  very  likely  still  exist  ; 
but  no  prelate  in  the  Union  has  signified  to  us,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  loss  of  confidence  in  us  or  in  our  Review.  The 
illustrious  bishop  of  Pittsburg,  who  has  always  been  one  of 
its  best  friends,  and  for  whom  we  have  the  profoundest  respect, 
requested  us  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  cover  of  the  Re- 
view, notbecausehe  disapproved  of  it,  not  because  he  wished  the 
Review  to  be  discontinued,  but  because  the  secular  press  per- 
sisted in  holding  the  bishops  who  had    kindly  given  us  their 
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names,  by  way  of  encouragement,  responsible  for  all  the  opin- 
ions we  advanced.  This  placed  them  in  a  false  position,  and 
was  unjust,  because  while  we  enjoyed  the  freedom,  they  were 
made  to  share  the  responsibility.  Unwilling  to  be  the  occa- 
sion of  so  gross  an  injustice  to  them,  we,  at  our  own  accord, 
omitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  year  their  names  from  the 
Review,  so  that  nothing  we  might  write  should  compromise 
them,  so  that  the  freedom  and  responsibility  should  go  to- 
gether, and  while  we  took  the  liberty  of  writing  what  we 
thought  proper,  we  alone  should  be  held  responsible.  We 
write,  as  all  the  world  knows,  what  we  please,  and  we  think 
it  no  more  than  just  that  we  should  bear  the  responsibility. 

We  have,  as  will  be  seen,  commented  at  length  on  the  topics 
presented  by  the  archbishop  in  so  far  as  related  to  us  person- 
ally or  to  our  Review,  and  have  made  such  remarks,  disclaim- 
ers, and  explanation-  as  seemed  to  us  alike  due  to  him,  to  our- 
selves, and  the  Catholic  public.  We  trust  we  have  taken  no 
improper  liberty,  and  have  said  nothing  that  can  be  construed 
into  an  offence  to  any  one.  We  certainly  have  intended 
nothing  of  the  sort.  As  far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  his 
publication  has  been  kindly  meant,  and  demands  our  respect- 
ful and  even  our  grateful  consideration.  We  thank  him  for 
the  interest  he  has  taken  in  our  welfare,  and  the  earnest  ap- 
peal he  has  made  in  our  behalf.  The  Review  has  ;;t  time-  its 
trials,  its  struggles,  its  ups  and  its  downs,  but  we  do  not  think 
the  Catholic  public  are  as  yet  disposed  to  suffer  it  to  fail  for 
the  want  of  support.  The  feeling  against  it  in  certain  quar- 
ters is  not  so  deep  as  might  be  supposed,  and  is  at  -worst  only 
temporary.  There  is  in  the  Catholic  community,  in  the  laity 
as  well  as  in  the  clergy,  a  deep  sense  of  justice,  and  they 
will  never  fail  to  come  to  the  aid  of  him  who  they  see  has  been 
wronged.  They  have,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose,  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  for  every  thing  Catholic,  and  they  will  make 
almost  any  sacrifice  to  sustain  a  work  that  is  sincerely  Catho- 
lic and  really  useful  to  Catholic  interests.  As  long  as  such  is 
the  case  with  our  Review,  they  will  sustain  it,  and  we 
should  regret  to  have  them  sustain  it  one  moment 
longer.  We  look  upon  the  crisis  in  our  case  as  past.  The 
opposition  which  has  been  somewhat  severe,  and  has,  no  doubt, 
at  times  irritated  us,  for  we  are  human,  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease. The  discussions,  which  have  occasioned  it,  have  been 
gone  through  with,  and  are  not  likely  to  come  up  again. 
Other  topics  will  engage  our  attention,  and  though  we  shall 
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neither  try  nor  expect  to  avoid  all  collision  of  opinion,  for  we 
are  and  will  be  free  spoken,  we  trust  the  current  will  run 
smoother  for  the  future,  and  passion  on  all  sides  have  time  to 
subside,  and  mutual  confidence  have  an  opportunity  to 
revive.  AVith  even  renewed  cheerfulness  and  hope  we  enter 
upon  the  fourteenth  year  of  our  Review,  and  send  out  the  first 
number  of  its  fourteenth  volume,  with  the  compliments  of  the 
season  to  all  our  friends,  who  we  will  not  believe  are  not  as 
numerous  as  ever. 
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[From  Brownson  s  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1857.1 

Father  Baptist  has  a  lively  fancy,  a  brilliant  imagination, 
a  warm  gushing;  heart,  genuine  pathos,  and  a  natural  love  of 
fun  and  frolic;  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  of  varied  experience, 
and  wide  observation  of  men  and  things ;  but  he  is  not  a  prac- 
tised  novel-writer,  and  lacks  some  of  the  essential  elements  of 
the  true  literary  artist.  His  sketches  of  Irish  society  and  e  - 
pecially  of  Irish  peasant  life  lack  the  delicacy  and  finish  of 
the  picture.-!  given  us  by  Banim,  Carleton,  and  Gerald  Griffin. 
He  overdoes  his  good  people,  deals  too  much  in  the  marvellous, 
and  fails,  as  a  priest  should,  in  his  love  scones.  His  work, 
also,  lacks  unity,  and  properly  ends  with  Gerald  Moore's  ac- 
quittal of  the  charge  of  murder.  The  continental  scenes  be- 
long to  a  separate  work,  and  the  portion  relating  to  the  ol  >s<  ss- 
:  ion  of  Emma,  is  told  in  too  gross  and  revolting  a  manner, 
and  might  have  been  advantageously  omitted.  These  are  not 
precisely  limes  when  young  gentleman  like  Frank  Tyrrell  are 
likely  to  be  converted  by  witnessing  exorcisms,  because  such 
thing.'  are  looked  upon  either  as  mummery  or  superstition  by 
our  liberal  Protestants.  The  author  talks  too  much  about 
the  heart,  which  with  him  means  feeling,  and  while  justly 
praising  the  religious  poor,  seems  to  forget  that  the  poor  are 
not  always  religious.  In  Protestant  countries  they  have  very 
few  of  the  sentiments  or  virtues  he  ascribes  to  them,  and  are 

*Ailcy  Moore.  A  Tale  for  the  limes-:  allowing  Horn  Evictions,  Murders, 
and  such  like  Pastimes  are  managed,  and  justice  administered  in  Ireland, 
together  with  many  stirring  Incidents  in  other  Lands.  By  Father  Bap- 
tist.    New  York  :  1850. 
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not,  under  a  religious  point  of  view,  much  superior  to  the  easy- 
classes.  In  all  Protestant  countries,  the  poor,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  irreligious,  and  seldom  observe  even  the  forms  of 
worship.  What  he  says  is  true  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry, but  it  must  not  be  stated  as  true  universally  of  the 
poor. 

Nevertheless,  Ailey  Moore  is  an  interesting  tale,  and  con- 
tains materials  for  a  dozen  first-class  novels.  It  is  essentially 
an  Irish  story, — a  story  of  Ireland's  wrongs  and  sufferings, 
virtues  and  vices,  presenting  the  lights  and  shadows  of  Irish 
life,  with  great  truth  and  vividness.  The  author  is  a  genuine 
Irishman,  devoted  alike  to  his  religion  and  his  country,  and 
writes  boldly,  feelingly,  and  eloquently  in  defence  of  both. 
It  is  true,  he  tells  us  little  that  we  had  not  been  told  before, 
but  the  story  of  Ireland's  wrongs,  and  the  sufferings  of  her 
warm-hearted  peasantry  for  their  religion  and  nationality,  is 
one  that  will  bear  to  be  repeated,  and  that  will  always  posse-s 
a  harrowing  interest  for  every  unperverted  heart,  and  espec- 
ially for  us  Americans,  since  so  large  a  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion are  of  Irish  birth  or  of  Irish  descent. 

It  is  difficult,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by  both 
friends  and  enemies,  to  form  a  picture  of  the  real  state  of  things 
in  Ireland.  When  we  read  the  writings  or  listen  to  the  con- 
versations  of  Irish  patriots  we  are  apt  to  think  there  is  some 
exaggeration  in  the  case,  and  that  too  much  of  what  is  deplo- 
rable is  charged  to  the  English  government.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  suspecting  that  a  portion  of  the  evil  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Irish  people  themselves  and  that  they  have  failed 
to  make  the  most  they  could  of  their  situation,  bad  as  it  un- 
questionably has  been.  The  declamatory  and  passionate  style 
in  which  the  Irish  patriots  speak  or  write  of  their  sufferings 
and  the  injustice  of  England,  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce conviction  in  the  minds  of  grave  and  unimpassioncd 
Americans.  But  taking  the  best  information  we  can  get,  and 
reasoning  on  it,  coolly  and  impartially,  we  are  forced  to  believe 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  in  the  case,  or  to  represent 
the  wrongs  which  Ireland  has  received  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment and  the  Anglo-Irish  faction  as  greater  than  they  act- 
ually have  been.  They  have  surpassed  the  power  of  any  hu- 
man language  to  express,  especially  since  England  became 
Protestant. 

The  English  are  not  a  bloodthirsty  or  a  vindictive  people, 
and  though  undemonstrative,  they  possess  many  noble  and 
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generous  traits  of  character ;  but  taken  as  a  body,  they  are 
proud,  haughty,  arrogant,  conceited,  narrow-minded,  and  bigot- 
ed. There  are  exceptions  to  this  character,  and  exceptions 
much  more  numerous  since  the  French  revolution  than  before. 
There  are  English  gentlemen  who  have  travelled  and  had  the 
rough  corners  ot  their  characters  rubbed  off,  their  minds  liberal- 
ized, and  their  views  expanded  by  intercourse  with  the  conti- 
nentals, who  are  surpassed  by  no  gentlemen  in  the  world. 
But  the  genuine  homebred  Englishman  is  a  bundle  of  conceit 
and  prejudice,  fully  pursuaded  of  his  own  excellence,  and  of 
the  infinite  inferiority  of  every  person  or  thing  not  English. 
AVe  do  not  believe  the  English  have  ever  intended  to  be  un- 
just or  oppressive  to  the  Irish,  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  in  the 
power  of  mortal  man  to  convince  them  that  they  ever  have 
been.  It  is  thoroughly  English  to  believe  that  an  English- 
man can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  to  complain  of  any  thing  done 
by  Englishmen  is  base  ingratitude, — is  to  take  an  entirely 
false  view  of  one's  own  best  good,  or  to  be  carried  away  by 
faction  or  the  blindness  of  party.  The  Englishman  believes 
himself  the  noblest  work  of  God,  and  that  the  Creator  did  his 
very  best  when  he  created  him.  His  way  of  thinking  and 
doing  is  the  right  way,  and  the  only  right  way.  Full  of  this 
conceit,  he  is  unable  to  conceive  it  possible  for  any  thing  but 
gross  ignorance  or  malice  to  dream  of  finding  fault  with  any 
thing  he  says  or  does.  He  has  rejected  the  pope,  because  he 
is  his  own  pope,  denied  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  because 
he  could  not  admit  her  infallibility  without  denying  his  own. 
He  thus  strikes  others,  who  do  not  hold  him  to  be  either  infal- 
lible or  impeccable,  as 'arrogant  and  conceited,  as  intolerably 
self-sufficient,  and  it  foils  out  that  he  is  hated  even  when  he 
confers  benefits,  and  gives  mortal  offence  even  when  he  acts 
with  noble  and  generous  intentions.  The  English  may  be  en- 
vied, may  be  feared,  they  may  be  admired  for  their  energy, 
bravery,  and  success,  but  as  a  nation  they  are  loved  and 
respected  by  no  foreign  people. 

It  is  now  seven  hundred  years  since  xreland  became  in  some 
manner  subject  to  the  English  crown,  and  yet  England  has 
not  advanced  a  step  in  gaining  the  affections  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion. Every  Irishman  in  whom  a  single  spark  of  Irish  na- 
tional feeling  remains  unextinguished,  hates  the  English  dom- 
ination, and  curses  the  English  connection.  ]\Tot  the  slight- 
est progress  has  been  made  towards  reconciling  the  Irish 
people  to  the  English  government,  or  towards  making  them 
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look  upon  themselves  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire, 
or  its  glory  as  their  glory.  The  hatred  of  the  Celt  and  Sax- 
on has  only  been  intensified  and  rendered  ineradicable  by  sev- 
en hundred  years  of  contact.  This  is  a  singular  fact.  The 
Romans  were  great  conquerors,  but  after  a  comparatively 
brief  time  the  conquered  lost  their  hatred  of  their  conquerors 
and  became  proud  of  the  Roman  name.  Gaul  was  subjected 
by  the  Roman  arms,  and  converted  into  Roman  provinces, 
but  it  ceased  to  regard  Rome  as  its  conqueror,  and  was,  when 
the  barbarian  invasions  began,  as  loyal  to  the  empire  as  Italy 
herself.  The  French  have  conquered  Brittany  and  Lorraine, 
and  annexed  them  to  France,  and  yet  their  inhabitants, 
though  still  speaking  their  national  language  and  retaining 
many  of  their  old  national  habits  and  customs,  regard  France 
as  their  country,  and  are  proud  of  calling  themselves  French- 
men. Why  this  difference?  It  is  not  owing  to  difference  of 
race,  for  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  modern  Bas-Bretons,  and  the 
Irish  are  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
This  difference  is  owing  to  the  different  genius  of  the  respect- 
ive conquerors.  The  ancient  Roman  was  proud,  cruel,  but 
he  could  understand  and  respect  the  national  feeling  and  religion 
of  the  conquered,  in  his  government  of  them  after  the  conquest 
was  effected.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  French.  The  Ro- 
mans left  the  provincials  their  identity,  and  made  them  add 
to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  empire;  France,  the  princi- 
pal heir  of  the  Roman  empire  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  civil- 
ization, leaves  also  to  her  conquered  provinces  their  identity, 
and  finds  her  conquests  adding  to  her  power.  But  England 
tolerates  nothing  un-English,  and  makes  her  conquests  virt- 
ual exterminations,  and  her  conquests  are  never  completed 
so  long  as  the  extermination  is  incomplete.  The  English,  and 
in  this  respect  we  include  their  descendants  in  America,  conse- 
quently ourselves,  proceed  always  on  the  assumption,  express 
or  implied,  that  what  is  not  English  ought  not  to  exist,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  people  to  be  prosperous,  wise,  virt- 
uous, or  happy  in  any  way  but  the  English  way,  or  as  we 
say  here,  the  American  way.  They  make  war  to  the  knife  on 
every  thing  that  does  not  smack  of  Englishism. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  this  English  race  both  in 
its  European  and  American  branches.  It  can  never  live  in 
peace  with  a  weaker  neighbor.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  would 
have  been  the  fate  of  Europe,  if  it  had  been  a  continental 
power.     It  would  either  have  grasped  the  whole  continent,  or 
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it  would  itself  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  can  endure  no  neigh- 
bors, no  power  beside  its  own,  that  it  is  able  to  crush.  We 
see  this  in  the  British  expansion  in  Asia.  It  has  annexed 
nearly  the  whole  of  India,  and  is  now  annexing,  or  prepar- 
ing the  way  to  annex  Persia  on  the  West  and  China  on  the 
North.  We  see  it  also  in  our  own  expansion  on  this  conti- 
nent, Wre  could  never  live  in  peace  with  the  native  Indians, 
and  always  contrived  to  pick  quarrels  with  them,  provoke 
them  to  acts  of  vengeance,  and  then  make  war  on  them,  ex- 
terminate them,  or  drive  them  back,  and  take  their  lands  from 
them.  We  do  not  annex  Canada,  because  we  should,  were  we 
to  attempt  it,  have  to  reckon  with  the  mother  country,  and  we 
are  not  quite  prepared  for  that  as  yet ;  but  we  are  perpetually 
getting  into  disputes  with  our  southern  neighbors ;  we  have 
already  got  Texas,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  we  are 
working  our  way  down  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  race 
seems  to  lack  the  sense  of  international  law,  and  to  have  per- 
suaded itself  that  might  makes  right,  and  that  a  people  not 
able  to  defend  its  possessions  has  no  right  to  hold  them.  The 
people  too  weak  to  maintain  its  independence  has,  it  seems  to 
believe,  no  right  to  exist  as  an  independent  people.  How  long 
would  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino  have  retained  its 
separate  existence  had  it  been  situated  in  the  British  Isles, 
or  within  the  geographic  limits  of  the  United  States? 

Yet  this  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race  boasts  itself  the  grand 
civilizing  race  of  the  modern  world,  and  affects  to  despise  all 
other  races  as  inferior  and  semi-barbarous.  But  there  is  not 
a  race  or  tribe  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  it  has  civilized  by 
its  arts,  its  arms,  its  missionaries,  or  its  colonists,  at  least  since 
the  Norman  conquest.  It  has  gained  no  conquests  to  civiliza- 
tion in  the  East,  It  has  gained  none  in  the  West.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  United  States  are  a  civilized  state  where  three 
hundred  years  ago  roamed  only  savage  tribes.  Yet  it  has  be- 
come so  not  by  civilizing  those  tribes,  but  by  driving  them 
out.  The  colonists  brought  their  civilization  with  them  and  trans- 
mitted it  more  or  less  impaired  to  their  descendants,  but  they 
have  never  extended  it  to  the  original  inhabitants.  They  did 
not  civilize  the  Indians,  they  exterminated  them.  Now  a 
race  which  civilizes  no  savage  or  barbarous  people,  can  by  no 
allowable  figure  of  speech  or  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  called 
a  civilizing  race,  for  itcivilizes  nobody,  although  civilized  itself. 
We  acknowledge  the  race  possesses  noble  and  generous  traits, 
that  it  is  a  strong  and  energetic,  a  bold  and  adventurous  race, 
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and  England  lias  retained  its  old  constitution  in  greater  in- 
tegrity and  vigor  than  any  continental  nation  of  Europe ;  but 
we  have  never  been  able  to  detect,  at  least  since  it  became 
Protestant,  the  least  benefit  resulting  from  its  influence  in 
foreign  nations.  Its  embrace  is  fatal.  jSo  nation  has  been 
benefited  by  its  alliance  or  its  protection  And  its  diplomatic 
influence  in  foreign  states  and  empires  has  invariably  been 
hostile  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  only  thing  for 
which  we  are  able  to  commend  the  external  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  is  that,  after  having  lost  the  monopoly  of  the  slave 
trade,  she  abolished  it,  and  exerted  her  influence  to  induce 
other  nations  also  to  abolish  it.  Yet  the  slave  trade  is  still 
carried  on. 

Now  this  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  which  probably  we  our- 
selves have  the  honor  of  belonging,  is  the  worst  race  on  earth 
to  have  the  government  of  another  and  less  energetic  race; 
simply  because  of  its  undoubting  belief  in  its  own  perfection, 
and  its  native  inability  to  view  any  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  another  race,  or  from  any  point  of  view  save  that  of 
its  own  central  life.  It  is  philanthropic,  I  believe  really  more 
philanthropic  than  any  other  existing  race,  but  its  own  intense 
egotism  renders  its  philanthropy  more  fatal  than  the  intense 
selfishness  of  others.  It  can  conceive  no  possible  way  of  serv- 
ing any  people  but  that  of  forcing  upon  them  its  own  ideas, 
religion,  and  institutions.  It  lacks  the  sense  of  fitness,  and 
does  not  conceive  that  the  English  is  only  one  type  among 
many,  all  equally  types  of  excellence.  Its  injustice  to  Ireland, 
we  do  not  believe  has  been  consciously  intended,  but  has  re- 
sulted from  its  bigoted  attachment  to  its  own  religion  and 
nationality,  and  its  honest  belief  that  to  force  Englishism 
upon  the  Irish  would  be  conferring  on  them  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit.  Hence  its  determination  to  destroy  both  the 
Irish  nationality  and  the  Irish  religion.  It  would  make  of 
the  lively,  mirth-loving,  and  devout  Irishman,  whose  element 
is  society,  and  whose  life  is  faith,  a  cool,  staid,  sombre,  un- 
believing, undemonstrative,  isolated  English  Protestant. 
With  this  thought  England  has,  since  the  reformation  at  least, 
governed,  or  misgoverned  Ireland.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  thought  she  has  been  obliged  to  deprive  the  Catholic  and 
national  party  of  all  power,  of  all  property,  of  all  rights,  and 
to  bestow  all  her  favors  on  the  Anglo-Irish  faction,  to  main- 
tain the  Protestant  ascendency,  and  to  govern  through  it. 
She  confiscated  the  land  to  the  benefit  of  Protestant  adventur- 
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ers,  or  to  base  apostates  from  their  religion  and  country,  re- 
duced the  mass  of  the  Catholic  and  national  population  to  the 
deepest  poverty,  and  placed  them  in  abject  dependence  on  Prot- 
estant landlords  for  the  very  means  of  earning  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  faces.  They  were  rendered  incapable  of  ac- 
quiring landed  property,  they  were  outlawed  for  their  religion, 
and  placed  completely  in  the  power  of  their  bitterest  and 
deadliest  enemies.  They  were  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  the 
landlord,  and  what  was  still  worse,  to  the  upstart  power  and 
grasping  avarice  of  the  middleman.  Their  churches  were 
taken  from  them,  their  clergy  were  outlawed,  and  hunted 
down  by  armed  soldiers;  they  were  robbed  of  their  schools, 
forbidden  to  go  abroad  for  education,  and  forbidden  to  be 
taught  even  letters  at  home,  unless  in  a  Protestant  school, 
and  therefore  obliged  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  or  to  give  up 
their  religion.  They  were  poor  and  could  not  purchase  jus- 
tice, powerless  and  could  not  command  it.  They  had  no  re- 
dress for  wrongs,  and  were  at  every  moment,  and  in  almost 
every  relation  of  life,  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their 
most  unrelenting  enemies,  who  counted  it  a  virtue  to  mal- 
treat a  papist. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration  it  is  very  clear  to  us 
that  the  Irish  do  not  exaggerate  the  wrongs  they  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  England,  or  attribute  more  than  its  share 
in  their  miserable  condition  to  the  British  government.  The 
severity  of  the  penal  laws  is  now  indeed  relaxed,  and  Cath- 
olics can  now  acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  property  as  well  as 
Protestants,  but  the  feelings  and  habits  of  three  hundred  years' 
growth  are  not  changed  in  a  moment,  and  the  old  hatred  and 
contempt  still  remain.  The  government  still  seeks  for  the 
most  part  to  maintain  the  old  Protestant  ascendency,  govern 
Ireland  through  the  Anglo-Irish  faction,  and  to  exclude  as  far 
as  possible  Catholics  from  all  real  power  to  protect  themselves. 
( 'atholics  may  be  appointed,  as  with  us  they  may  be  elected, 
to  office,  but  they  have  little  or  no  power  to  serve  their  Cath- 
olic friends,  and  to  retain  place  and  influence  must  often  show 
themselves  more  severe  against  them  than  would  a  liberal- 
minded  Protestant.  With  us  a  Catholic  is  well-nigh  lost  to 
Catholicity  the  moment  he  is  clothed  with  official  dignity. 
And  it  is,  we  suppose,  pretty  much  the  same  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Catholics  are  there  as  well  as  here  the  weaker 
party,  and  there  as  well  as  here,  though  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve more  so  here  than  there,  justice  without  power  to  back  it 
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need  not  expect  to  be  listened  to.  The  party  without  power, 
conscious  of  its  weakness,  is  forced  in  some  measure,  to  supply 
by  cunning  its  lack  of  strength.  Its  very  existence  depends 
on  it. 

These  considerations  sufficiently  explain  the  state  of  things 
described  in  Alley  Moore,  and  make  us  look  with  a  lenient  eye 
on  the  short-comings  of  some  of  the  Irish  characters  introduced. 
The  virtues  of  the  Irish  are  their  own,  their  faults,  and 
faults  they  have,  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  unjust  and 
blundering  policy  pursued  by  Protestant  England  for  three 
hundred  years  towards  them. 

We  cannot  analyze  the  story  of  Alley  Moore,  or  give  our 
readers  any  account  of  its  plot  or  plots.     We  find  in  it  a  great 
variety  of  characters,  the  weak-minded,  extravagant,  and  un- 
principled landlord;  the  miserly,  grasping,  oppressive,  intrigu- 
ing, cowardly,  and  black-hearted  agent;  .the  Protestant  par- 
son and  his  wife,  the  Catholic  priest,  the  angelic  Ailey  Moore, 
and  her  high-minded  and  accomplished  brother  Gerald,  the 
pattern  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman ;  their  friends,  Frank 
Tyrrell,  and  his. sister  Cicely,  persons  of  condition,  pure  and 
noble-hearted,  destined  to  be  converted;  their  uncle,  the  baron, 
who  though  a  Protestant,  would  seem  to  be  as  good  as  any 
Catholic;  soupers,  villains,  beggars;  evicted  peasants  starving, 
dying,  or  driven  to  exile  or  desperation ;  the  bold,  fine-hearted, 
and  energetic  Ribbon-man,  who  takes  upon  himself  the  char- 
acter of  "the  whip  of  justice,"  and  his  confederates,  soldiers, 
policemen,  pimps,  virgins,  assassins,  profligates,  the  devil,  &c. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  story  turns  on  the  attempt  of  the 
agent  to  get  Gerald  convicted  of  murder,  and  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  Moores,  who  have  rejected  his  proposal  for 
a  matrimonial  alliance  with   "our  own   Ailey."      The  real 
hero  of  the  story, however,  is  Shaun  a  Dherk,  the  Ribbon-man, 
and  Biddy  Brown,  or  Gran',  the  beggar  woman,  is  the  hero- 
ine.    Ailey  is  beautiful,  highly  accomplished,  very  pious,  very 
charitable,  and  devoted  to  her  old  pastor,  Father  Quinlivan, 
but  she  is  too  ethereal  for  an  earthly  heroine,  too  unreal  for 
flesh  and  blood.     Gerald,  though  brave,  and  a  great  artist, 
does  not  effect  much  save  to  stop  at  great  personal  risk  a  run- 
away horse,  rescue  an   innocent,  beautiful  Irish  girl   from  a 
house*  >f  pr<  >stitution  in  London,  whither  she  had  been  entrapped 
through  the  simplicity  of  her  old  servant,  and  paint  his  mis- 
tress as  Judith,  and  idealize  his  sister  into  a  Muter  Amabilis. 
The  dramatic  power  of  the  author  shows  itself  to  the  best  ad- 
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vantage  in  what  he  regards  as  his  subordinate,  and  fails  him 
in  the  higher  and  more  ideal,  characters.  He  tells  us  how 
great,  good,  noble  they  were,  but  he  does  not  let  us  see  it  in 
their  actions.  Their  virtue  appears  to  have  been  too  sublime 
for  representation. 

Father  Baptist,  as  in  duty  bound  by  his  profession,  condemns 
Ribbonism,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  his  heart  is  with  Shaun 
a  Dherk,  and  his  book  will  make  a  hundred  Shaun  a  Dherks 
to  one  it  will  convert  to  law  and  order.     Will  the  reverend 
author  permit  us  to  remark  that  the  evident  sympathy  with 
which  he  describes  the  Ribbon-man  and  his  doings,  detracts 
much  from  the  effect  of  his  condemnation  of  Ribbonism?     We 
may  in  our  writings  depict  truthfully  what  we  hold  to  be  wrong, 
and  suggest  all  the  palliatives  or  excuses  possible  for  those 
whose  conduct  we  must  disapprove,  but  to  depict  it  with  evi- 
dent sympathy,  and  to  enlist  the  judgment  or  the  passions  of 
our  readers  on  its  side,  is  not  allowable,  and  we  make  but  poor 
amends  for  the  countenance  we  thus  give  to  what  is  wrong,  by 
a   formal  and    professional    condemnation  of  it  at  the   end. 
Father  Baptist  enlists  our  sympathies  with  Shaun  a  Dherk, 
and  gives  us   admirable  reasons  for  defending  him.     When 
the  law  ceases  to  afford'  protection,  when  it  is  made  by  its  ad- 
ministrators only  an  instrument   of  oppression,  it  ceases  to 
bind  in  conscience ;  civil  society  is  dissolved ;  men  are  thrown 
back  under  the  law  of  nature,  where  every  man  becomes  his 
own  protector,  and  resumes  the  natural  right  of  vindicating  jus- 
tice, and  of  doing  whatever  is  not  malum  in  se.     On  this  prin- 
ciple alone  can  the  Irish  Ribbon-men  and  our  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees justify  themselves.     Now  the  question  we  ask  Father 
Baptist,  is,  Is  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  such  as  to  justify 
the  appeal  to  this  principle?     If  he  says,  yes,  then  why  dot's 
he  condemn  Shaun  a  Dherk,  and  exclude  him  from  the  sacra- 
ments, solely  because  he  resorts  to  it?     If  he  says,  no,  does 
he  do  well  to  enlist  his  own  and  his  readers'  sympathies  on 
his  side?     Is  it  wise  to  inflame  our  passions,  work  us  up  to  a 
sort  of  madness,  make  us  just  ready  to  strike,  and  then  come  in 
with  wise  saws,  and  Gospel  lectures,  and  tell  us  to  forbear? 
Why  work  us  up  to  a  fit  of  mutiny,  and  then  forbid  us  to 
mutiny,  but  exhort   us  to  be  patient  and  forgiving?     Why 
bring  the  curse  to  our  lips,  and  then  tell  us  to  bless?      Is  this 
treating  us  fairly?      Either  do  not  arouse  our  vindictive  pas- 
sions, or  give  them  full  swing.       We  do  not  say  that  the  rever- 
end father  is  wrong  in  condemning  Shaun  a  Dherk,  but  he  is 
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wrong  in  our  judgment,  if  he  means  to  condemn  him,  in  first 
justifying  him,  and  enlisting  all  our  human  feelings  in  his 
support.  It  is  not  well  to  present  nature  and  grace  in  oppo- 
sition when  we  can  help  it,  or  to  arm  the  passions  against  the 
authority  of  the  priest.  Authority  should  never  create  obsta- 
cles to  itself,  or  enlist  human  nature  unnecessarily  against  its 
commands. 

There  is  here  the  great  moral  objection  to  a  large  portion, 
and  that  in  general  the  better  portion,  of  our  popular  litera- 
ture. The  author  winds  up  usually  with  an  admirable  moral, 
but  a  moral  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  passions,  feelings, 
and  sympathies,  his  work  during  its  perusal  has  excited. 
Now  this  moral  tagged  on  to  the  end  has  seldom  any  power 
to  counteract  the  mischief  done  before  we  reach  it.  Alley 
Moore  makes  us  curse  the  oppressors  of  Ireland,  and  we  can- 
not read  it  without  feeling  that  were  we  in  Ireland,  Shaim  a 
Dherk  should  have  in  us  a  recruit,  and  one  who  would  make 
war  in  every  possible  way  to  the  death  upon  the  base  oppress- 
ors of  Ireland's  peasantry.  We  are  maddened.  We  can 
hear  nothing  but  one  deep,  concentrated  cry  of  vengeance,  and 
in  vain  while  in  this  state  will  the  author,  priest  as  he  is,  seek 
to  hold  us  back.  If  he  means  to  manage  me,  to  make  me 
obey  him,  and  follow  his  peace  counsels,  he  should  not  first 
madden  me,  deprive  me  of  all  self-control,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  the  master  passion  he  has  inflamed. 

However,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  such  books  should 
have  in  Ireland  far  less  influence  in  arousing  vindictive  pas- 
sions than  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  The  daily  reality 
is  worse  than  any  picture  can  represent  it.  The  book  is  com- 
paratively tame  and  feeble  to  those  who  suffer  the  things  we 
only  read  of.  The  reading,  no  doubt,  to  them  operates  as  an 
anodyne,  and  allays  more  than  it  arouses  passion ;  and  after 
all  the  concessions  the  author  makes  to  lacerated  feelings  and 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may  even  prepare  his  readers 
for  the  moral  he  would  enforce.  The  author  knows  his  coun- 
trymen better  than  we  do,  knows  far  better  through  what 
avenues  to  reach  their  hearts,  and  their  understandings,  and  to 
make  them  love  the  Gospel,  and  yield  to  its  blessed  spirit,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  the  purity  or  charity  of  his  intentions. 

We  conclude  our  brief  notice  by  recomending  Alley  3Ioore 
to  the  public,  and  adding  our  voice  to  that  of  so  many  others 
in  its  praise.  The  author  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  his 
identity,  one  of  the  most  active  and  zealous  priests  in  Ireland, 
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— one  who  is  devoting  himself  day  and  night  to  the  means  of 
saving  our  young  men,  and  making  them  feel  that  they  can 
not  only  do  something  for  themselves,  but  also  something 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  God  in  the  prosperity  of  relig- 
ion. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  I860.] 

"Who  Mr.  Paul  Peppergrass  is  the  Catholic  public  already 
know.  They  know  him  as  the  author  of  Shandy  Maguire, 
and  the  Spaewife,  both  of  which  have  had  their  admirers. 
Mary  Lee,  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland,  his  last  work,  was  origi- 
nally published  in  Tfie  Metropolitan,  and  is  now  collected  and 
published  in  a  neat  volume,  carefully  revised,  and  consider- 
ably changed  by  the  author.  It  is  not  precisely  to  our  taste, 
but  it  is,  in  its  way,  a  work  of  merit,  and  indicates  both  ge- 
nius and  ability  on  the  part  of  its  distinguished  author.  It 
would,  however,  have  come  before  us  with  better  grace  if  it 
had  been  written  by  an  Irishman  in  Ireland  instead  of  by  an 
Irishman  in  America.  We  should  think  it  in  very  bad  taste, 
to  say  the  least,  for  an  American  to  emigrate  to  Ireland,  choose 
that  country  for  his  home,  and  to  write  and  publish  a  novel, 
called,  say,  Bridget  Flynn,  or  Paddy  in  America,  designed  to 
show  up  the  Irish  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Irish  would 
hardly  thank  him  for  so  doing,  or  regard  him  as  treating  his 
adopted  countrymen  with  the  consideration  and  respect  due 
them.  We  know  no  reason  why  an  Irishman  migrating  to  this 
country,  and  making  it  his  home,  should  take  greater  liberties 
with  us  than  his  countrymen  would  be  willing  an  American 
settled  in  Ireland  should  take  witli  them.  But  this  is  a  small 
matter;  for  if  what  is  written  is  true  and  just,  it  should  be  ac- 
cepted without  any  one  troubling  himself  with  the  question 
by  whom  or  where  it  is  written  or  published. 

The  author  is  an  Irishman,  bred  and  born  in  Ireland,  and 
ought  to  know  his  countrymen  far  better  than  we ;  but,  though 
he  undoubtedly  seizes  certain  salient  features  of  their  charac- 

":: 'Ma n/  Lee,  or  the  Yankee  in  Ireland.  By  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq. 
Baltimore:   1SC0. 
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ter,  he  must  forgive  us  if  we  say  his  estimate  of  them,  as  we 
collect  it  from  the  characters  introduced  into  his  book,  is  far 
below  ours.  His  book  strikes  us,  as  far  as  we  have  known 
them,  to  be  a  caricature,  we  had  almost  said  libel ,  of  the  Irish 
national  character.  The  Irish,  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  labor  in  this  country,  are  far  more 
worthy  of  our  love  and  esteem  than  they  are  as  they  appear 
in  the  pages  of  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.;  and  if  he  be  really 
just  to  them,  the  words  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Dr.  Hen- 
shaw,  near  the  close  of  the  book,  are  none  too  severe: — 

"  'He's  not  the  only  one,'  said  Dr.  Hensbaw,  coming  up  bebind,  'has 
seen  enough  of  Ireland.  My  own  expaireance  of  the  country  is  vary 
short,  but  I  thiuk  I've  seen  plenty  to  know  it's  rather  a  hard  place  fur 
strangers  who  are  fond  of  their  comforts.' 

"  "You  must  matriculate,  doctor,'  said  Father  John,  good-humoredly. 

' ' '  Matriculate!' 

"  '  Certainly.     And  after  that  you'll  feel  quite  at  home.' 

"  '  Humph!'  ejaculated  the  doctor.  'My  matriculation  then — as  you 
call  it — is  ended,  for  I  leave  to-morrow.' 

"'To-morrow!'  repeated  the  captain;  'nonsense!  By  the  Lord  Harry, 
my  dear  fellow,  you'll  do  no  such  thing.' 

"  'To-morrow,  sir,  at  daybreak;  you  may  rest  assured  of  it.' 

"  'What!  and  Mary  Lee  to  be  married  to-night,  and  Uncle  Jerry  to 
dance  at  the  wedding!  you  mustn't  think  of  itT' 

"  'I've  made  up  my  mind,  captain.' 

"'But  Kate — you  know  Kate  has  an  apology  to  make  about  that 
quarrel  you've  had.  She'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  come  with  us 
,to  Castle  Gregory.' 

"  '  No,  sir,  I've  been  once  at  Castle  Gregory,  and  that  I  think  is  quite 
enough  for  me.  i.  thank  you,  captain,  however,  for  your  proffered 
hospeetality.' 

"  '  But,  my  dear  sir,'  urged  the  captain,  'I  should  feel  very  sorry  to 
have  you  leave  with  bad  impressions  of  the  country.' 

'  '  Humph!'  said  the  doctor,  in  reply,  '  I'm  vary  much  inclined  to 
think,  if  I  remained  longer,  they  would  grow  worse.' 

" '  Worse!' 

"'Ay,  sir,  worse.  Here's  abduction,  robbery,  forgery,  riot,  and 
murder,  all  in  a  single  week.  Good  Heavens!  Sir,  there's  not  such  another 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  what  makes  its  condition  the  more 
deplorable  is,  that  its  religion  is  no  longer  able  to  redeem  it.' 

"  '  Its  religion!'  said  the  priest. 

"  'Yes,  sir;  there's  not  even  the  ghost  of  your  old  Katholeecity  re- 
maining.    No,  sir;  what's  left  is  but  syllabub  and  water  gruel.' 

"  'I'm  sorry  you  think  so.' 

"  'And  so  am  I  too,  sir.  But  so  it  is — between  your  deeviltry  and 
your  Katholeecity,  I  have  had  enough  of  Ireland.  Good-by,  gentle- 
men, good-by!'  and  the  doctor,  having  taken  his  leave  of  the  "party, 
thrust  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-boles  of  his  waistcoat,  and  wended  his 
way  slowly  to  the  village  inn." 

The  Irish  are,  no  doubt,  impulsive,  imaginative,  with  whom 
sentiment  and  affection,  as  with  most  people,  have  more  weight 
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than  logic ;  they  love  fun  and  frolic,  and  abound  in  both 
smiles  and  tears,  but  we  have  entirely  mistaken  their  charac- 
ter, if  they  do  not  act  far  more  from  principle  and  less  from 
mere  impulse,  and  if  they  are  not  a  far  more  sedate  and  self- 
sustained  people  than  our  author  represents  them.  Indeed, 
none  of  the  Irish  writers  of  fiction  seem  to  us  to  do  full  jus- 
tice to  the  Irish  character,  not  even  Gerald  Griffin.  The  best 
of  them  fail  to  catch  the  heroic  element  of  the  Irish  nature,  or 
to  bring  out  its  poetry.  The  Irish  are,  as  they  represent 
them,  a  mixture  of  the  ascetic  and  the  rowdy,  the  saint  and  the 
rapparee,  great  in  a  row,  intractable  and  treacherous  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  nationality.  The  pictures  of  Irish  life 
and  character  in  Banim,  Carleton,  Lever,  Lover,  and  even  our 
author,  make  us  weep  over  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people, 
excite  our  pity,  but  rarely  win  our  love  or  respect.  As  we 
read  these  authors,  we  feel  that,  say  what  they  will  against 
the  English,  Irishmen  deserve  the  credit  of  being  the  worst 
enemies  of  Ireland.  They  present  us  black-hearted  villains, 
and  cold-blooded  criminals  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 
match  among  any  other  people;  and  they  seldom  fail  to  rep- 
resent the  Irish  as  regarding  as  simple  venial  offences,  or  no 
offences  at  all,  things  which  other  nations  usually  regard  as 
great  sins  or  grave  crimes.  We  confess,  that  we  do  not  trust 
these  authors  and  we  look  upon  their  pictures  of  Irish  life, 
manners,  and  society,  as  coarse  caricatures,  almost  as  gross 
libels.  They  are  untrue,  and  do  more  to  degrade  the  Irish 
in  the  estimation  of  Englishmen  and  Americans  than  could  be 
done  by  a  thousand  such  journals  as  The  Times.  No  people 
have  suffered  so  much  from  their  own  national  writers,  and 
they  actually  appear  to  better  advantage  in  foreign  than 
in  native  authors,  who  seem,  in  striving  to  exalt  their  coun- 
trymen, to  succeed  only  in  writing  them  down. 

Now  this  is  a  phenomenon  we  should  like  to  see  explained. 
The  Irish  people  seem  to  us,  if  not  all  that  some  of  their 
writers  would  have  us  believe,  to  be  inferior  to  no  people  in 
the  world,  in  genuine  mother  wit,  quickness  of  parts,  sagacity, 
shrewdness,  intelligence,  religion,  virtue,  intellectual  capacity, 
bravery,  and  true  heroism.  They  furnish  more  than  their 
quota  of  the  best  soldiers  and  officers,  the  first  orators  and 
statesmen,  authors,  journalists,  and  artists  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  They  very  nearly  control  the  press  and  the 
politics  of  our  own  country,  and  the  descendants  of  their  ex- 
iles are  honorably  distinguished  in  Spain,  France,  and  Aus- 
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tria.  They  are  more  imaginative,  more  genial,  more  bril- 
liant, more  poetic  than  the  Scotch  or  English,  and  have  no  less 
romance  in  their  hearts  or  in  their  history;  and  yet  in  the 
pages  of  their  own  national  writers  they  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  English  in  the  pages  of  English,  or  the  Scotch  in  the 
pages  of  Scottish,  national  writers.  Why  is  this?  AVhy  is  it 
that  Irish  fiction  almost  uniformly  paints  the  Irish  hero  as  a 
rollicking,  hard-drinking,  fighting,  blundering,  devil-may- 
care,  though,  perhaps,  a  good-hearted  fellow,  and  the  Irish 
people  without  manliness  or  dignity,  as  compounded  of  fine 
sentiments  and  atrocious  deeds,  tenderness  and  ferocity,  ser- 
vility and  independence,  suspiciousness  and  confidence,  fidelity 
and  treachery,  obedience  and  rebellion,  bravery  in  a  row  or 
faction  fight,  and  cowardice  and  imbecility  in  the  national 
cause?  Is  it  that  we  do  not  rightly  understand  the  Irish  na- 
tional writers,  and  that  they  make  an  entirely  different  im- 
pression on  us  from  that  which  they  make  on  their  own  coun- 
trymen? Is  it  that  in  the  low  and  base  qualities  they  ascribe 
to  them,  or  in  the  villains  and  criminals  they  present,  they 
draw  on  their  imaginations  alone,  and  so  overdo  the  matter, 
as  do  all  who  have  not  experience  or  knowledge  for  their 
guide?  We  sometimes  think  these  writers  owe  their  popular- 
ity to  the  very  innocence  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  the 
fact,  that  they  make  their  appeal  not  to  their  experience,  but 
to  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  to  their  fondness  for  fun 
and  practical  jokes.  Probably  the  greatest  practical  joke  pos- 
sible would  be  to  take  their  pictures  as  faithful  pictures  of 
Irish  society.  We  can  explain  the  fact,  only  by  supposing 
that  these  writers  address  themselves  to  one  or  two  traits  in 
the  Irish  character,  and  neglect  its  deeper  and  nobler  ele- 
ments. 

However  this  may  be,  we  tell  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.,  that 
we  do  not  trust  his  account  of  his  own  countrymen,  save  in 
mere  external  and  local  coloring.  There  may  be  such  charac- 
ters in  Ireland  as  he  draws — characters  which  you  cannot  re- 
spect, though  often  such  as  you  cannot  help  liking,  much 
against  your  will.  There  are  deeper,  stronger,  nobler,  and 
more  manly  elements  in  the  Irish  character  than  he  draws 
forth,  and  the  Irish,  when  thoroughly  understood,  present  as 
much  to  respect  as  to  love  and  admire.  To  give  them  credit 
only  for  mere  shrewdness,  cunning,  practical  jokes,  buffoonery, 
and  revengefulness,  even  though  mingled  with  many  generous 
impulses,  is  to  do  them  gross  injustice,  and  to  degrade  them 
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from  the  high  rank  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
The  great  fault  we  find  with  our  author  and  the  class  of  writ- 
ers to  which  he  belongs,  is  not  that  he  and  they  give  the  Irish 
more,  but  far  less  than  they  deserve,  that  instead  of  present- 
ing the  better  side  and  nobler  elements  of  their  character,  they 
seize  upon  its  darker  side,  its  lighter  traits,  or  its  defects  even, 
and  exaggerate  and  caricature  them,  till  the  real  likeness  al- 
most wholly  disappears.  We  wish  some  Irish  Walter  Scott 
would  make  his  appearance  and  give  to  the  genial,  and  warm- 
hearted, and,  we  add,  brave  and  heroic  Irish  people,  their 
true  interpretation  in  English  literature. 

We  hope  Mr.  Peppergrass  is  a  good  enough  patriot  to  for- 
give us  these  criticisms  on  his  delineation  of  Irish  character, 
and  the  frank  expression  of  our  opinion,  that  his  countrymen 
are  far  better  than  he  paints  them.  We  think  better  of  them 
than  he  does,  although  we  have  never  been,  and  are  not  blind 
to  their  faults,  for  no  people  are  ever  faultless.  Our  strict- 
ures do  not,  however,  extend  to  all  the  characters  in  the  book 
before  us.  Mary  Lee  is  a  sweet,  charming  girl,  but  is  kept 
too  much  out  of  sight.  We  hear  much  of  her,  but  hardly 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  beautiful  face  and  lovely  form.  Kate 
Petersham  is  a  glorious  creature,  full  of  life  and  mischief,  ten- 
der and  affectionate,  leal-hearted  and  true,  but  the  author  has 
judged  wisely  not  to  marry  her ;  for  a  young  lady  who  prides 
herself  on  sailing  a  boat,  or  riding  a  steeple  chase,  "with  the 
best  blood  in  the  county,"  is  not  precisely  the  woman  a  quiet 
man  would  take  for  his  wife.  Uncle  Jerry  is  generous,  even 
to  a  fault,  but  unmanned  by  disappointed  affection.  The 
priest,  Father  John,  is  very  well,  but  nothing  very  remark- 
able one  way  or  another.  Captain  Petersham  is  a  good- 
hearted,  whole-souled  fellow,  full  of  good  impulses,  and  full 
also  of  inconsistencies,  free  from  all  malice,  with  his  heart  in 
the  right  place;  constantly  offending  and  apologizing,  one 
whom  you  cannot  respect  much,  but  cannot  help  liking.  He 
is  not  a  very  loyal  magistrate. 

The  Yankee,  Mr.  Ephraim  C.  B.  Weeks,  is,  of  course,  a 
cool,  calculating  villain,  with  a  great  contempt  for  the  Irish, 
and  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  country  as  well  as  of  his  own 
ability  and  acuteness,  who  visits  Ireland  on  a  matrimonial 
speculation,  in  which  he  also,  of  course,  fails.  Paddy  proves 
too  sharp  for  Jonathan,  who  is  unable  to  stand  before  even 
an  Irish  goat,  or  to  manage  even  an  Irish  pony.  We  see  in 
the  exigencies  of  the  story,  no  great  necessity  for  introduc- 
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ing  a  Yankee  at  all.  An  Irish  adventurer  might  have  played 
the  part  assigned  him  just  as  well,  and  in  real  villainy  his  Irish 
cousin,  Hard  wrinkle,  far  surpassed  him.  The  only  motive  for 
introducing  him  was  to  show  up  a  live  Yankee,  and  the  univer- 
sal Yankee  nation.  In  this  the  author  is  not  entirely  success- 
ful. Abroad,  the  term  Yankee  designates  any  white  native- 
born  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  at  home  it  designates  only  a 
white  native  of  one  or  another  of  the  six  New-England  states. 
It  does  not  appear  in  which  of  the  two  senses  the  author  takes 
the  term.  Weeks  is  represented  as  a  merchant,  and  a  native 
of  Connecticut ;  but  he  is  also  represented  as  a  Virginia  slave- 
holder, and  as  an  overseer  on  a  Virginia  plantation,  and  nig- 
ger-driver. We  cannot  very  well  reconcile  these  several 
characters  in  the  same  person.  Weeks  is  too  low  and  vulgar 
in  his  language  and  pronunciation  for  any  one  of  the  charac- 
ters assigned  him.  His  vulgarisms  are  such  as  are  heard 
only  from  the  very  coarsest  country  bumpkin,  and  some  of 
them  are  never  heard  from  any  one  born  and  brought  up  in 
Connecticut.  Any  man  who  knows  well  the  United  States, 
can  easily  tell  to  which  state  any  native  American  he  meets 
belongs,  from  his  provincialisms  and  intonation.  The  into- 
nation of  Weeks  belongs  to  Maine,  his  religion  to  Massa- 
chusetts, his  notions  of  trade  to  Connecticut,  and  his  provin- 
cialisms in  part  to  the  South  and  West.  Weeks  says  he  was 
raised  in  Connecticut :  but  that  is  not  a  Connecticut  locution. 
They  say  at  the  South  and  West,  "I  was  raised,"  but  if  ever 
in  Xew  England  it  is  a  neologism.  The  educated  classes,  and 
nearly  all  are  educated  in  New  England,  say  "I  was  brought 
up."  In  New  England  they  raise  stock,  rye,  corn,  potatoes, 
&c,  but  they  bring  up  children.  The  country  people  in  our 
younger  days,  sometimes,  said,  in  the  same  sense,  "I  was 
fetched  up"  and  now  and  then  one  would  say,"  I  was  broughten 
up."  Moreover,  the  author  makes  Sambo,  who  had  been  a 
slave,  call  Weeks,  "Massa  Charles,"  which  indicates  that 
Weeks  had  been  Sambo's  master,  or  his  master's  son,  other- 
wise Sambo  would  not  have  called  him  by  his  Christian  name. 
No  American  can  possibly  locate  Weeks,  and  there  is  no  one, 
who  knows  the  country  well,  who  would  not  pronounce  him 
an  impossible  Yankee,  in  either  sense  of  the  word,  and  as 
much  a  foreigner  as  the  celebrated  Sam  Slick  himself, — a 
pleasant  creation  enough,  but  no  Yankee  in  character  or  dia- 
lect, though  possibly,  for  aught  we  know,  a  genuine  Blue-nose. 
Taken  as  a  representative   character,   Weeks   represents  no 
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national  character  we  ever  heard  of;  and  taken  as  an  individu- 
al, representing  only  himself,  he  may  be  a  "Yankee  in  Ire- 
land," but  not  in  America.  Ephraim  has,  we  admit,  certain 
American  features,  and  some  few  exaggerated  American  no- 
tions, but  he  was  never  born  or  brought  up  in  Yankee 
land.  Had  he  been  a  true  Yankee  he  would  never  have 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  at  the  moment 
he  was  trying  to  get  him  an  Irish  wife,  or  have  given  Else 
Curly  four  hundred  dollars  for  charms  and  love  philters.  He 
would  have  been  too  cute  and  too  close  for  that.  If  the  author 
fails  as  much  in  his  Irishman  as  in  his  Yankee,  he  is  wholly 
untrustworthy. 

In  the  work,  as  originally  published  in  the  Metropolitan,  we 
had  another  Yankee,  Dr.  Horseman,  who  in  this  edition,  we 
regret  to  see,  is  converted  into  a  Scotsman,  Dr.  Henshaw,  and 
from  a  Yankee  to  a  Scotch  reviewer.  The  change  is  no 
improvement,  and  mars  the  artistic  merit  of  the  book.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  introducing  Dr.  Henshaw  at  all,  and  the 
worthy  doctor  is  only  an.  intruder.  Who  was  intended  to  be 
shown  up  under  the  name  of  Dr.  Horseman  was  no  secret, 
and  the  motive  for  showing  him  up  was  obvious  enough.  The 
editor  of  this  Review  had  the  honor  to  sit  for  Dr.  Horseman, 
and  though  the  limner  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  very  good 
likeness,  he  nevertheless,  by  means  of  certain  labels,  contrived 
to  let  the  public  know  whom  he  intended  to  represent.  There 
were,  also,  two  or  three  points  of  actual  resemblance  between 
the  editor  and  Dr.  Horseman.  Dr.  Horseman  chewed  to- 
bacco, and  the  editor  sometimes,  also,  chews  the  "weed;"  Dr. 
Horseman  wore  gold-bowed  spectacles,  and  the  editor  also 
wears  gold-bowed  spectacles;  Dr.  Horseman  spoke  in  a  gruff, 
harsh  voice,  and  the  editor's  voice  is  said  to  be  a  deep  bass, 
and  not  very  musical.  These  three  points  served  to  identify 
the  original,  especially  since  it  was  added  that  the  picture  was 
the  portrait  of  a  Yankee  Catholic  reviewer,  there  being  but 
Miif  such  reviewer  in  the  world.  The  motive  also  was  plain. 
The  author  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the  reviewer's  handling 
of  his  previous  works,  and  wished,  no  doubt,  to  pay  him  off 
somewhat  as  Byron  did  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers." He  also  wished  to  rebuke  the  editor's  indiscreet 
zeal  and  earnestness  in  insisting  on  the  doctrine  that,  out  of 
the  church  there  is  no  salvation, — a  doctrine  quite  incompati- 
ble with  the  false  liberalism  some  Catholics  affect,  and  finally, 
to  prejudice  him  as  much  as  he  could  in  the  minds  of  Irish 
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Catholics.  Now  here  were  motives  enough,  and  fair  motives 
enough  too.  An  author  has  the  right  to  show  up  his  review- 
er, if  he  can,  to  rebuke  indiscreet  zeal  and  misdirected  earnest- 
ness, and  to  warn  his  countrymen  against  one  whom  he  re- 
gards as  their  enemy.  Mr.  Peppergrass  did  it  in  Dr.  Horse- 
man as  well  as  he  coidd,  and  really  made  one  or  two  hits,  which 
we  have  enjoyed,  and  said  one  or  two  things,  though  in  rather 
an  ungracious  tone,  which  we  have  endeavored  to  profit  by. 

Now  by  changing  Dr.  Horseman  into  Dr.  Henshaw,  the 
Yankee  into  a  Scotch  reviewer,  the  appropriateness  of  this 
part  of  Mary  Lee  disappears,  and  the  author's  satire  loses  its 
edge.  Except  to  those  who  remember  Dr.  Horseman,  Dr. 
Henshaw  is  nobody,  serves  no  purpose,  and  has  no  right  to 
be  among  the  dramatis  personal  of  the  book.  We  hope  the 
author  in  his  next  edition  will  restore  our  Yankee  friend,  Dr. 
Horseman.  Dr.  Henshaw,  in  spite  of  his  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  few  words,  is  no  Scotsman,  has  nothing  of  Sawney 
in  his  mind,  heart,  or  soul.  No,  let  us  have  back  the  Yan- 
kee reviewer.  It  is  true,  there  were  a  few  personalities  in  the 
original  edition,  but  we  never  complained  of  them ;  they 
never  disturbed  us  for  a  moment,  save  we  thought  they  were 
not  quite  so  well  done  as  they  might  have  been,  and  were 
coarse  rather  than  witty.  Dr.  Horseman  did  not  offend  us, 
and  if  he  had  done  so,  Dr.  Henshaw  would  offend  us  still 
more.  The  author  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  change  on 
our  account.  We  do  not  think  him  a  good  limner,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  posterity  will  recur  to  Mary  Lee  for  our  por- 
trait. We  love  a  joke  as  well  as  any  Irish  friend  we  have, 
and,  within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth,  we  can  even  be 
mirthful  ourselves.  The  author  need  have  no  fear  of  our 
treasuring  up  any  unkind  feelings  against  him.  His  implied 
apology  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  even  had  he  really 
offended  us,  which  he  did  not.  So  here  is  our  hand,  Father 
John,*  only  give  us  back  our  friend,  Dr.  Horseman,  and  re- 
member for  the  future  that  Jonathan  can  bear  with  good 
humor  a  joke,  even  at  his  own  expense,  if  it  lack  not  the  sea- 
soning of  genuine  wit. 

Enough  of  this.  As  a  work  of  art,  Mary  Lee  has  grave 
defects;  as  a  picture  of  life  and  character,  we  do  not  think  it 
just,  or  trustworthy;  but  as  a  work  intended  to  amuse, and  to 
recall  to  the  author's  countrymen  in  their  exile,  the  memory  of 

*[The  real  name  of  the  author  of  Mary  Lee,  was  John  Boyce,  a  priest 
of  the  diocese  of  Boston. — Ed.] 
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scenes  and  incidents  in  their  own  native  land,  to  brighten  the 
face  with  a  smile,  or  to  moisten  the  eye  with  a  tear ;  to  cheer 
up  the  spirit,  or  to  make  the  weary  pilgrim  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment his  weariness  and  his  burden, — what  we  presume  has 
been  the  aim  of  the  author, — it  deserves  high  praise,  and  will 
give  pleasure  and  consolation  to  many  a  one  who  can  never 
fi  >rget,  and  never  should  forget,  his  own  native  land,  or  the  scenes, 
incidents,  and  associations  of  his  early  life  in  his  own  child- 
hood's home.  Under  this,  the  true  point  of  view,  Mary  Lee 
is  a  good,  as  well  as  an  amusing  book.  The  literature  of 
every  nation,  if  really  national,  has  a  genius  and  character  of 
its  own,  and  in  some  sense  its  own  peculiar  morality.  We 
must  never  judge  the  literature  of  one  people  by  that  of 
another,  or  suppose  its  effect  on  the  readers  of  the  nation  that 
has  produced  it,  must  necessarily  be  what  it  would  be  on 
readers  of  another  and  widely  different  nation.  Much  in 
Mary  Lee  would  have  no  good  influence  on  American  readers, 
and  yet  we  must  not  thence  infer  that  its  influence  will  be  bad 
on  those  for  whom  it  is  written.  In  the  Irish  mind  and 
heart  much  that  we  should  object  to  will  be  corrected,  and 
the  Irish  reader  will  extract  only  honey  where  another  reader 
might  extract  only  poison. 

The  author  objects  to  Dr.  Horseman, — we  beg  his  pardon, 
Dr.  Henshaw, — that  in  reviewing  purely  literary  works,  he 
brings  in  his  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  as  if  no  one  could 
lawfully  write  or  speak  without  writing  or  speaking  St.  Thomas. 
We  suspect  Dr.  Henshaw  was  never  quite  silly  enough  for  that, 
and  that  the  author  is  guilty  of  his  usual  exaggeration.  Dr. 
Henshaw  would  most  likely  tell  him,  that  a  Catholic  reviewer 
has  the  right,  if  he  sees  fit,  to  review  any  book  under  the  point 
of  view  of  Catholic  faith  and  morals,  and  no  other ;  and  that, 
too,  without  holding  or  implying  that  every  book  must  posi- 
tively teach  Catholic  faith  and  morals;  for  no  man,  certainly 
no  Catholic,  has  the  right  to  hold  or  teach,  to  publish  or  prac- 
tise any  thing  not  in  accordance  with  the  dogmas  and  morals 
of  the  church.  The  reviewer  may,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
pass  over  the  literary  and  purely  artistic  merits  of  a  book  sent 
him,  and  speak  of  it  only  under  its  doctrinal  or  moral  charac- 
ter; and  in  doing  so  no  one  has  any  right  to  infer  that 
he  recognizes  no  such  thing  as  literary  merit,  or  has  no  appre- 
ciation of  merely  literary,  artistic,  or  poetic  beauties.  Because 
we  tell  Mr.  Peppergrass  that  it  would  be  very  improper  for 
him   to  smoke  his  cigar,  dance  a  hornpipe,  or  sing  "O'er  the 
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water  to  Charlie,"  in  a  church  during  Mass,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  hostile  to  a  good  cigar,  to  dancing,  or  to  a  good 
Jacobite  song,  in  proper  times  and  places,  any  more  than  it 
follows  from  the  fact  that  in  setting  forth  truth,  vindicating 
its  claims,  and  refuting  error  against  it,  we  use  logic,  and  in- 
sist on  rigid  logic,  we  recognize  only  logic,  and  are  unable  to 
appreciate  the  Value  of  a  heart,  or  of  gentleness  and  affection. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  a  heart;  it  is  also  convenient  to  have  a 
head,  and  sometimes  it  is  not  amiss  to  use  it.  Dr.  Henshaw 
would,  no  doubt,  admit  the  heart,  and  would  only  object  to 
exhibiting  it  where  the  head  is  more  appropriate.  Every 
thing  in  its  time  and  place. 

We  do  not  ask  the  writer  of  fiction  to  teach  dogma  or 
moral  theology,  but  we  do  ask  him  to  avoid  doing  any  thing 
to  offend  either.  We  love  amusement,  and  can  enjoy  mirth, 
whether  in  old  or  young,  as  keenly  as  any  son  or  daughter  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  but  only  on  condition  that  neither  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  faith  or  morals,  or  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  grave  duties  of  our  state  in  life.  We  read,  per- 
haps, as  many  works  of  light  literature  as  any  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  are  as  able  to  appreciate  them;  and  we  do  what  we 
can  to  encourage  them,  within  the  limits  allowed  by  reason 
or  duty.  But  not,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  that  in  reviewing 
a  book  we  should  look  only  to  its  literary  merits,  and  con- 
sider only  its  capacity  to  interest  or  amuse.  We  suppose  it 
competent  for  us  to  take  into  the  account  whether  the  interest 
it  excites  or  the  amusement  it  affords  is  an  innocent  interest 
or  an  innocent  amusement.  When  Kate  leaps  Moll  Pitcher 
over  a  six  foot  wall,  flanked  by  ditches,  and  does  it  without 
any  necessity,  I  may  admire  her  courage  and  horsemanship, 
but  still  hold  that  it  is  a  rash  act,  and  one  not  to  be  applauded. 
We  may  admire  the  cunning,  the  dexterity,  and  skill  of  Lanty 
in  his  various  tricks,  and  yet  think  some  of  them  such  as  no 
honest  man  can  play.  We  do  not  ask  that  every  essay  should 
be  a  homily,  that  every  story  should  have  a  moral  tacked  to 
the  end,  like  one  of  iEsop's  Fables,  or  that  every  song  should 
be  a  sacred  hymn,  or  a  divine  psalm.  We  are  willing  to  give 
nature  fair  play,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  commend  nature 
when  it  opposes  faith  or  morals.  We  admire  Swift,  but  we 
would  not  commend  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  or  recommend  writers 
to  copy  his  smut,  although  his  genius  was  great,  his  patriotism 
praiseworthy,  and  he,  for  the  most  part,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant writers  in  the  language. 
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With  regard  to  another  point  made  against  Dr.  Henshaw, 
that  he  is  harsh  and  bitter  in  his  personal  address  to  Protes- 
tants, we  acknowledge  that  any  one  behaving  as  the  doctor  is 
said  to  have  behaved  is  rude,  ill-bred,  and  savage,  and  that 
we  know  nothing  that  can  excuse  him.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  religion  that  forbids  one  to  be  a  gentleman,  or  to  observe 
the  usual  courtesies  of  civilized  life.  But  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  laying  down  for  the  public  at  large  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church  as  she  teaches  them,  or  refuting  the  errors 
against  them,  and  speaking  face  to  face  with  one  who,  though 
not  yet  a  Catholic,  is  not  indisposed  tobeconvined  of  the  truth 
of  our  religion.  In  the  latter  case,  as  in  the  former,  one  must 
be  firm  and  uncompromising,  but  should  consider  the  state  or 
temper  of  mind  of  the  particular  individual  he  is  addressing, 
and  speak  accordingly.  There  is  no  harm  in  having  a  little 
savoir-faire,  but  never  should  we  hesitate  to  impress,  as  far 
as  in  our  power,  on  any  one  we  converse  with  on  the  subject, 
that  salvation  is  attainable  in  our  church,  and  not  elsewhere. 
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[From  Brownson  s  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  I860.] 

The  Appletons  have,  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  pub- 
lished the  anxiously  looked  for  work  of  Governor  Burnett,  of 
California,  giving  in  full  his  reasons  for  becoming  a  Catholic. 
The  work  is  a  goodly  octavo,  very  well  printed  and  done  up, 
and  must  rank  among  the  graver  and  more  important  contri- 
butions to  Catholic  literature  made  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
work,  not  of  a  priest,  nor  of  a  professional  theologian,  but 
of  a  clear-headed,  strong-minded  lawyer,  who  has  not  suffered 
the  law  to  make  him  forget  he  has  a  soul,  or  to  stifle  his  con- 
science. It  may  have  some  of  the  defects,  especially  the  pro- 
lixity, to  which  members  of  the  legal  profession  are  occasion- 
ally subject,  and  the  objects  may  not  always  be  grouped  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  size  and  importance;  but  it  is  written  in  a 
clear,  forcible  and  unpretending  style,  in  a  straightforward, 

*  The  path  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church.       By 
Peter  H.  Burnett.     New  York :    1860. 
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earnest  manner,  and  is  to  be  judged  not  as  a  mere  literary 
performance,  but  as  the  grave  utterance  of  a  man  who  really 
has  something  to  say,  and  is  pressed  by  an  internal  necessity 
to  say  it. 

What  strikes  the  reader  at  a  glance,  in  this  remarkable  vol- 
ume, is  its  perfect  honesty  and  sincerity.  As  you  read  it  you 
feel  that  the  eminent  jurist  is  honestly  retracing  the  path  and 
detailing  the  successive  steps  by  which  he  actually  came  into 
the  church ;  and  it  has  a  very  high  psychological  value  aside 
from  its  positive  and  conclusive  arguments,  for  the  objective 
truth  of  Catholicity  or  the  divine  foundation  and  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  whole  tone  and  character  of  the 
work  inspire  confidence  in  the  author,  as  a  fair-minded  man, 
as  a  candid  judge,  and  as  one  who  would  be  as  incapable  of 
knowingly  deceiving  another  as  of  deceiving  himself.  He  has 
evidently  inquired  earnestly  and  honestly  for  the  truth  for 
his  own  mind,  and  he  gives  the  results  of  his  inquiries  for 
precisely  what  he  found  them  worth  to  himself.  It  is  always 
of  great  interest  to  see  what  has  convinced  a  conscientious 
mind,  intent  on  saving  its  own  soul,  endowed  with  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  highly  cultivated,  strengthened  by  varied  ex- 
perience, and  accustomed  to  sift  and  weigh  evidence  as  a  lawyer 
in  the  most  difficult  and  intricate  cases. 

The  argument  of  the  book  is  presented  under  the  legal  form, 
by  the  judge  who  sums  up  the  case  and  gives  his  decision, 
rather  than  as  presented  by  the  advocate.  To  one  who  is 
familiar  with  the  pleadings,  the  law,  and  the  evidence,  there 
can  be  little  that  is  absolutely  new  in  the  argument,  but  the 
manner  of  putting  it  and  of  grouping  the  facts  which  must 
determine  the  ultimate  decision.  These  strike  us  as  original, 
and  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  seen  the  argument  more 
forcibly  put  or  more  ably  and  convincingly  conducted.  It  is 
an  argument  addressed  to  reason  and  good  sense,  not  to  passion 
or  sensibility ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  any  fair- 
minded  man  to  read  it  and  not  be  convinced,  although  we  can 
conceive  that  many  a  man  may  read  it  and  not  acknowledge 
himself  convinced.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  mass  of  non- 
( '.-it holies,  unless  already  touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  have  a 
mortal  repugnance  to  finding  the  Catholic  Church  proved ;  and 
the  more  legitimate  and  conclusive  the  argument  addressed  to 
them,  the  less  legitimate  and  conclusive  will  they  find  it. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  find  or  to  expect  certainty  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  they  feel  it  a  sort  of  insult  to  their  under- 
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standings  when  you  present  them  a  religion  which  demands 
and  seems  to  have  certainty.  The  author  has  a  truly  legal 
mind,  and  he  brings  every  question  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony, and  insists  on  a  verdict  accordingly — whereas  the  mass 
of  our  non-Catholics  recognize  no  law  or  testimony  in  the 
case,  and  suppose  all  depends  on  one's  own  fancy  or  caprice. 
They  look  upon  religion  either  as  a  vague  speculation  or  still 
vaguer  feeling.  Argue  your  case  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner, so  that  they  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  a  single  one 
of  your  positions  or  your  logic,  and  they  will  reply  naively,  "I 
do  not  feel  with  you  ;"  and  with  that  reply  dismiss  your  reason- 
ing and  your  subject. 

Judge  Burnett  tells  us  he  was  originally  a  deist,  which  is 
very  possible;  but  his  book  bears  evidence  that  he  had  always 
a  very  clear  and  just  conception  of  law,  as  the  expression  of 
the  will  of  a  legislator,  or  as  an  emanation  from  an  authority 
having  in  i  tself  the  right  to  command.  He  has  in  this  work  only 
applied  the  principle  of  law,  which  he  had  always  held,  to  the 
facts  presented  by  the  Catholic  religion.  Deist  or  not,  his 
principles  were  always  sound, — that  is  to  say,  whatever  the 
practical  conclusions  he  adopted  for  the  time  being,  his  prin- 
ciples were  always  those  of  reason.  His  law  was  always 
right;  and  if  he  came  to  wrong  decisions,  it  was  owing  to  his 
ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  facts,  or,  as  the  lawyer 
would  say,  the  evidence  in  the  case.  He  needed  supernatural 
grace,  as  all  men  do,  in  order  to  be  able  to  elicit  an  act  of  su- 
pernatural faith;  but  he  never  needed  any  thing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple presentation  of  the  facts  in  theirtrue  light,  to  believe  firmly 
the  Catholic  Church  with  what  theologians  call  human  faith,  or 
a  firm  rational  conviction.  His  mind  was  always  a  sound 
mind.  His  book  recognizes  and  accepts,  in  the  outset,  as  the 
law  of  the  mind,  the  principle  of  authority.  It  presupposes 
the  principle  accepted  by  the  reader,  and  it  proceeds,  by  acare- 
fnl  examination,  sifting  and  weighing  the  principal  testimony 
in  the  case,  to  elicit  the  truth  of  the  church;  and  it  will  satisfy 
every  mind  that  admits  that  principle,  and  is  capable  of  fol- 
lowing the  argument.  The  author  assumes  what  is  true, 
that  religion,  if  religion,  is  the  lex  suprema  for  the  reason  and 
Mill;  and  the  question  in  his  own  mind  was  never  whether 
religion  is  to  be  obeyed  or  not,  nor,  in  fact,  whether  there  be 
or  be  not  a  religion,  but  whether  there  be  a  revealed  religion, 
and  if  there  be,  what  and  where  is  it?  What  and  where  is 
the  court  to  apply  it?     His  book  is  the  answer. 
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But  his  mind,  though  a  fair  representative  of  the  educated 
mind  in  its  normal  development,  was  not  a  fair  representative 
of  the  non-Catholic  mind  as  we  ordinarily  find  it.  We  may 
divide  non-Catholics  into  two  classes:  Idolaters  of  reason  and 
idolaters  of  the  Bible.  The  idolaters  of  the  Bible,  that  is, 
Protestants,  or  Evangelicals,  profess  to  take  the  Bible  as  their 
authority  and  guide  in  matters  of  religion,  and  make  all  the 
world  over  it;  but  while  they  pretend  it  is  the  Bible  as  inter- 
preted by  the  interior  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
really  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  their  own  ignorance,  prej- 
udices, fancies,  or  caprices.  With  these  people  you  can,  except 
with  now  and  then  an  individual,  never  reason.  There  is  no 
criterion  or  authority  to  which  they  will  submit.  Take  them 
on  the  Bible,  and  show  them,  as  you  easily  can,  that  the  Bible 
is- against  their  Protestantism,  and  they  will  take  refuge  in 
"inward  experience,"  "private  illumination,"  "the  interior 
teaching  of  the  Spirit,"  to  what  some  call  latterly  "the  Chris- 
tian consciousness,"  and  there  is  an  end  to  all  reasoning,  to  all 
argument,  They  have  "the  witness  within,"  and  what  can 
you  say?  The  Christian,  they  tell  us,  is  one  who  is  instructed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost;  they  who  are  instructed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  have  the  pure,  infallible  truth.  "We,"  they  add,  "are 
Christians,"  argal,  &c.  They  take  their  Christian  conscious- 
ness to  prove  their  doctrine,  and  their  doctrine  to  prove  their 
Christian  consciousness.  Press  them  hard,  and  show  them  that 
they  rest  all  on  their  own  subjective  phenomena,  and  that  they 
mistake  their  own  fancies,  caprices,  imaginations,  sensibilities,  or 
the  devices  of  their  own  hearts,  for  the  illuminations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost, — or  at  least,  they  have  no  means  of  proving  either 
to  themselves  or  others  that  they  do  not — and  they  fly  back  to 
the  Bible,  to  the  "written  word  of  God,"  and  pelt  you  half 
to  death  with  texts  of  Scripture  thrown  in  your  face  and  eyes. 
The  Bible  is  to  them  really  no  authority  or  guide,  but  a  sim- 
ple subterfuge,  and  instead  of  honoring,  they  grossly  dishonor 
it.  It  is  not  seldom  we  find  the  heathen,  when  their  idol  does 
not  comply  with  their  wishes  or  answer  their  prayers  and  sup- 
plications, dragging  it  from  its  pedestal,  sometimes  with  rope 
round  its  neck,  through  mud  and  filth,  and  ending  by  giving 
it  a  good  scourging.  These  people,  figuratively,  treat  the 
Bible  in  the  same  way,  when  it  refuses  to  support  their  fancies. 
They  subject  the  sacred  text  to  no  less  violence,  and  wring  and 
twist  it  in  all  manner  of  ways,  to  force  it  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  when  violent  interpretation  or  explanation  Mill 
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not  answer,  they  throw  the  unmanageable  parts  away,  as 
Luther  did  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  James,  which  so  pointedly 
condemns  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  In 
Luther's  estimation,  this  Epistle  was  only  an  "Epistle  of 
Straw." 

The  other  class,  the  idolaters  of  reason,  are  no  less  unman- 
ageable. Reason  is  their  God,  but  they  desert  its  worship 
the  moment  they  find  it  not  on  their  side.  Of  all  people  they 
are  the  most  unreasonable,  and  make  of  reason  the  least  reason- 
able use.  We  never  expect  one  of  these  people  to  reason. 
With  them  reason  is  what  they  fancy,  or  imagine,  or  feel, — is 
nothing  but  a  collective  term  for  all  their  notions,  crotchets, 
conceits,  vagaries,  fancies,  feelings,  impressions,  prejudices, 
half-views,  false  views,  and  no  views  at  all.  It  has  no  law, 
no  proportion — ratio — no  measure,  no  consistency,  rule,  or 
validity.  Press  them  on  reason,  they  reject  logic  and  take 
refuge  in  feeling;  press  them  on  feeling,  and  they  fly  back  to 
logic.  Their  real  difficulty  is,  not  that  they  confide  in  reason, 
even  their  own  reason,  but  that  they  do  not  confide  in  it,  and 
do  not  even  credit  their  own  convictions.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "the  doubt  of  our  age  is  not  doubt  of  revelation,  but 
the  doubt  of  reason."  The  first  faith  necessary  to  be  restored, 
is  faith  in  our  own  reason  We  have  shown,  time  and  again, 
in  these  pages,  that  the  world,  to  a  fearful  extent,  has  lost  its 
faith  in  the  supernatural,  nay,  the  very  conception  itself  of  the 
supernatural ;  we  may  go  further,  and  add  that  its  real  scep- 
ticism, the  intellectual  ground  of  all  its  other  scepticism,  is  the 
scepticism  of  reason,  or  of  the  natural  order.  Men  do  not 
credit  reason,  do  not  believe  its  authority,  do  not  trust  their 
own  eyes,  or  feel  sure  that  their  knowledge  is  knowledge. 
Here  is  the  terrible  doubt  that  baffles  our  science,  and 
renders  nugatory  all  our  efforts.  Here  is  the  grand  obstacle 
to  Judge  Burnett's  success.  His  book  is  sufficient  to  satisfy 
every  man  who  doubts  not  of  his  own  reason;  but  this  doubt 
renders,  in  the  first  place,  the  majority  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion to  be  discussed,  so  that  comparatively  few  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  his  argument;  and,  in  the  next  place,  it  indis- 
poses those  who  do  read  it  to  trust  its  conclusions,  although 
they  feel  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  urge  a  single  logical 
objection  against  them. 

We  have  heard  much  said  about  the  insufficiency  of  reason, 
and  we  have  all  of  us,  more  or  less  labored  to  exhibit  the 
wanderings  of  reason,  and  the  deplorable  state  into  which  the 
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nations  fall  who  trust  themselves  to  their  reason  alone,  in 
order  to  obtain  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  revelation. 
This  method  in  our  age  becomes  dangerous,  and  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  most  fatal  scepticism.  Defenders  of  revelation  are  not 
always  careful  to  save  the  appearance  of  presenting  faith  and 
reason  in  contrast,  or  as  in  mutual  contradiction  one  with 
the  other.  Revelation  is  too  often  so  presented  as  to  appear 
to  supersede  reason,  or  at  least  as  the  necessary  complement 
of  reason.  Some,  Lutherans,  Calvin ists,  and  Jansenists, 
openly  deny  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  as  they 
demolish  nature  to  make  way  for  grace.  Whoever  is  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  unbelievers,  especially  the  French  infidels 
of  the  last  century,  against  Christianity,  knows  that  nearly  all 
their  arguments  and  gibes  and  sneers  are  founded  on  the  sup- 
position that  Christians  oppose  faith  to  reason.  So  complete- 
ly imbued  is  the  non-Catholic  mind  with  this  notion,  that 
nothing  is  more  common  with  non-Catholics  than  to  accuse  us 
of  inconsistency  in  alleging  that  faith  must  be  received  on 
authority,  and  yet  seeking  by  reason  to  prove  the  fact  that 
authority  has  been  provided  for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much  the  indiscretion  of  professed  believers  in  revelation,  es- 
pecially of  the  various  classes  of  heretics  who  would  fain  pass 
for  orthodox,  lias  done  to  throw  doubt  on  reason,  and  to 
produce  the  fearful  and  wide-spread  scepticism  of  our  age. 
Among  philosophers  the  psychologists  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to  simple  modes  or  affections 
of  the  subject,  and  even  among  apparently  fervent  Catholics 
we  find  the  traditionalists,  whose  philosophical  utterances  have 
all  a  sceptical  tendency.  The  church  herself  has  felt  the  danger 
on  this  side,  and  taken  precautions  against  it,  by  the  articles 
in  defence  of  natural  reason  and  its  capacity  presented  lately 
by  the  Holy  See  for  the  signatures  of  the  leading  traditional- 
ists. The  Holy  See  has  seen  the  necessity  of  vindicating  the 
rights,  the  authority,  and  the  province  of  reason,  and  has 
warned  us  all  of  the  evil  to  be  combated,  the  danger  to  be 
guarded  against.  If  we  could  convert  the  age  to  reason,  we 
could  easily  convert  it  to  Catholicity;  all  the  great  principles 
on  which  faith  rests  are  principles  of  reason,  principles  of 
natural  religion, included  in  the  law  of  nature.  In  believing 
Catholicity,  the  man  who  really  believes  what  is  called  nat- 
ural religion,  the  truths  of  reason, — that  is,  the  truths  reason 
is  competent  to  prove  with  certainty, — has  no  principles  to 
change,  no  principles  to  reject  or  to  adopt.     What  he  has  to 
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accept  in  addition  to  what  he  already  holds  is  not  in  the  order 
of  principles,  but  in  the  order  of  facts,  provable  in  like  man- 
ner as  any  other  facts.  The  incarnation  is  a  fact,  redemption 
through  the  cross  is  a  fact,  the  church  is  a  fact,  judgment  is  a 
fact ;  heaven  and  hell  are  facts,  either  in  the  present  or  in  the 
future.  The  .supernatural  order  is  a  fact,  but  a  fact  which 
presupposes  the  natural,  and  which  is  created  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  only  lying  in  a  sphere 
above  reason. 

Into  this  question  Judge  Burnett  has  not  entered.  He  has 
not  recognized  nor  attempted  to  refute  this  original  doubt,  or  to 
reestablish  the  authority  of  reason.  He  takes  for  granted  the 
authority  of  reason,  supposes  his  readers  acknowledge  reason, 
recognize  and  conform  to  its  principles,  and  confines  himself  to 
proving  to  reason  the  supernatural  facts  asserted  by  the  church. 
This  he  does  conclusively,  and  in  doing  it  does  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  done  for  those  who  really  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  authority  of  reason.  We  know  no  author,  writing  a 
popular  work,  who  has  done  it  better;  we  are  not  certain  but 
we  might  say,  who  has  done  it  so  well,  so  conclusively.  But, 
unhappily,  his  very  postulate  will  not  be  universally  granted, 
and  he  must  not  feel  that  it  is  his  fault  if  his  work  does  not 
bear  all  the  fruits  he  expects  from  it.  We  hardly  know  our- 
selves how  to  meet  this  doubt  of  reason,  for  we  have  nothing 
but  reason  with  which  to  meet  it.  But  certain  we  are  that  the 
doubt  we  have  to  combat  is  not  the  doubt  of  Catholicity. 
Every  day  we  meet  intelligent  men  who  tell  us,  that  if  they 
believed  in  religion  they  would  be  Catholics,  and  that  if  they 
should  ever  come  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a  religion  they 
would  think  of  taking  no  other  religion  than  the  Catholic. 
This  proves  that  the  doubt  is  not  of  Catholicity,  but  of  reason 
itself  in  relation  to  religion.  Such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact. 
The  doubt  is  of  reason.  How  is  this  doubt  to  be  met  and  re- 
moved? We  confess  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, because  we  ourselves  doubt  if  the  doubt,  all  unreason- 
able as  it  certainly  is,  can  be  removed  by  reasoning.  Some- 
thing can  be  done  by  modifying  the  method  of  proving  reve- 
lation, and  more  still  by  correcting  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  in  which  a  very  considerable  reform  is  most  assuredly 
called  for.  But  all  this  will  be  insufficient,  and  mainly  pre- 
ventive; not  curative.  Doubt  and  indifference  are  too  deep- 
rooted  and  too  wide-spread  to  be  cured  by  it.  After  all,  we 
have  our  doubts  if  in  the  purely  intellectual  order  we  can  do 
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more  or  much  better  than  Judge  Burnett  has  done,  in  taking 
the  authority  of  reason  for  granted,  and  then  establishing  the 
facts  of  revelation  to  the  satisfaction  of  reason.  Those  who 
doubt  reason  must  be  given  over  as  beyond  the  reach  of  rea- 
son. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
stacles we  have  to  overcome  in  converting  this  non-Catholic 
world  are  moral,  rather  than  intellectual,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  overcome  by  the  preacher,  rather  than  by  the  polemic,  the 
theologian,  or  the  philosopher.  When  our  Lord  sent  forth 
his  apostles,  he  sent  them  to  teach  indeed,  but  to  teach  by 
preaching.  He  sent  them  forth  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of 
wolves,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  and  it  was  by 
the  "foolishness  of  preaching"  that  he  proposed  to  convert  the 
world  to  himself  and  to  gather  them  that  are  to  be  saved  into 
his  church.  When  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
errors  analogous  to  those  that  now  prevail  were  rife,  he  raised 
up  a  St.  Dominic  who  founded  the  order  of  Preachers,  and  St. 
Francis  who  founded  an  order  of  preachers  also,  who  should 
by  their  example  as  by  their  words  preach  holy  poverty,  love 
of  the  poor,  and  detachment  from  the  world.  The  only  effect- 
ual way  we  see  of  overcoming  the  doubt  and  indifference  of  our 
age  is  by  preaching.  What  we  want  are  not  so  much  authors 
as  preachers,  who  with  the  living  voice  will  speak  to  the  con- 
sciences of  the  doubting  and  indifferent,  and  awaken  in  them 
the  moral  sense,  now  dormant,  and  make  them  feel  that  they 
have  souls  to  be  saved.  Theologians,  controversialists,  phi- 
losophers are,  of  course,  necessary,  indispensable  even,  but 
they  cannot  be  our  chief  reliance  for  the  conversion  of  our  cold, 
indifferent,  and  sceptical  countrymen.  It  is  lawful  to  learn 
from  an  enemy.  The  different  Evangelical  sects  have  their 
revivals,  and  they  do  really  awaken  large  numbers,  and  scep- 
tical and  indifferent  as  any,  by  preaching  to  them,  with  pass- 
able purity,  certain  great  practical  truths  of  the  Gospels. 
They  borrowed  a  good  part  of  their  method  of  preaching,  and 
of  the  doctrines  they  preach  in  their  revivals,  from  us,  from 
our  missions  and  retreats.  Their  aim  is  to  reach  the  con- 
sciences of  their  hearers,  to  convict  them  of  sin,  to  bring  home 
to  their  understandings  the  terrible  reality  of  death,  judgment, 
and  hell,  and  to  make  them  cry  out,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  They  aim  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  travel- 
ling the  broad  road  to  destruction,  that  they  are  lost  as  they 
are,  that  they  need  help  and  can  obtain  it  only  from  Christ 
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crucified.  This  sort  of  preaching  is  effectual  in  arousing  men 
from  their  indifference,  in  making  even  worldly  men  feel  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  even  in  making  them  anxious 
to  do  something.  Unhappily,  this  is  as  far  as  the  sects  can 
go.  From  this  point  onward  they  lack  the  truth,  the  Bread 
of  life,  and  thus  fail  to  complete  the  good  work  they  com- 
mence. No  doubt  these  awakened  sinners,  with  hearts  open 
to  receive  the  grace  of  conversion  and  minds  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  truth,  soon  fall  away  or  become  cold-hearted 
formal  hypocrites,  more  hardened  than  ever;  but  that  is  not 
because  they  were  not  really  awakened,  because  they  were  not 
sincere  and  earnest  in  the  beginning,  but  because  the  sects  have 
nothing  to  give  them  and  are  forced  to  leave  them  without 
support.  But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  our  preach- 
ers cannot  do  all  the  Protestant  ministers  do,  in  arousing  men 
from  their  indifference,  in  shaking  their  doubts,  and  in  mak- 
ing them  tremble  as  Felix  did  when  St.  Paul  reasoned  to  him 
"of  justice,  chastity,  and  the  judgment  to  come;"  and  without 
being  obliged  to  stop  where  do  the  ministers,  for  they  can  fan 
the  fire  they  kindle  to  a  flame  —  they  can  give  the  Bread 
necessarv  to  sustain  the  new  life  which  they  through  the  Holy 
Ghost  beget. 

We  therefore,  we  own,  look  more  to  our  missions  and 
retreats  than  to  any  of  our  controversial  works  for  overcoming 
the  doubts  and  indifference  of  our  countrymen.  We  hope  we 
shall  be  pardoned  for  saving  that  we  often  feel  when  listening 
to  sermons, — often  sermons  admirably  conceived,  finely  aixl 
elegantly  written,  and  chastely  and  gracefully  delivered, — 
that  the  preacher  hardly  realizes  his  immense  power,  and 
hardly  thinks  of  the  souls  before  him  that  are  perishing, 
through  not  being  made  to  feel  the  solemn  importance  of  the 
truths  he  is  uttering.  O  would  the  preacher,  we  say  to  our- 
selves, were  less  careful  of  polishing  his  periods,  and  felt  more 
deeply  the  import  of  what  he  is  saying,  and  that  he  would  be 
a  little  more  in  earnest  to  bring  these  souls  to  God.  The 
preacher's  mission  is  the  grandest  on  earth:  he  holds  in  his 
hands  a  power  the  proudest  monarch  might  envy, — even  the 
keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  He  has  the  sublimest  and  most 
soul-stirring  truths  that  can  be  conceived.  He  may  speak,  if 
he  will,  with  the  power  of  Truth  itself,  with  the  strength  of  the 
prayers  of  all  saints,  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men  and  angels, 
and  with  the  omnipotence  of  God  on  his  side.  Yet  he  too  often 
speaks  as  though  he  were  merely  declaiming  an  exercise,  or 
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because  a  sermon  is  in  the  routine  of  his  duties,  and  has 
to  be  got  off  the  best  way  it  can.  The  preacher  too  often 
is  unaware  of  his  power,  or  wantonly  throws  it  away.  To  be 
a  powerful  and  effective  preacher,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
a  polished  speaker,  a  graceful  orator,  or  an  adept  in  the 
excellency  of  men's  speech.  Let  the  man  be  of  moderate 
attainments,  and  even  moderate  intellectual  abilities,  but  a  live 
man ;  let  him  be  in  downright  earnest,  with  a  heart  burning 
with  charity,  and  let  him  speak  as  he  feels,  and  not  a  word  he 
utters  will  fall  idly  to  the  ground.  A  sermon  which  affected 
us  more,  and  provoked  more  rigid  self-examination  than 
almost  any  other  to  which  we  have  ever  listened,  was  on  ''the 
sign  of  the  cross,"  preached  by  a  man  who  mispronounced 
almost  every  other  word,  and  had  hardly  a  sentence  of  correct 
English  from  beginning  to  end.  The  most  effective  preachers, 
and  the  most  effective  with  learned  and  polished  sinners,  are 
not  your  most  learned  and  accomplished  pulpit  orators, 
who  never  transgress  a  single  propriety  or  deviate  from  a 
single  conventional  rule,  butthe  meek  and  humble-minded,  who 
never  think  of  themselves,  who  think  only  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  only  of  the  souls  to  be  converted  and  saved,  and 
who  speak  right  on  the  words  their  own  burning  charity  in- 
spires. We  hope  our  venerable  clergy  will  forgive  us  when 
we  say  we  think  they  might  make  a  great  deal  more  of 
preaching  than  they  do,  not  only  for  their  own  people,  but 
for  those  not  yet  gathered  into  the  fold.  Let  them  speak  with 
a  brogue,  let  them  speak  in  broken  English,  it  matters  noth- 
ing, if  they  only  let  their  faith  and  charity,  the  unction  of 
their  souls,  have  fair  play. 

We  regard  with  deep  interest,  for  this  reason,  the  new  Con- 
gregation of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle. 
This  congregation  is  just  organized,  and  its  members  have 
only  entered  upon  their  apostolic  work;  but  we  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed  if  they  do  not  yet  exert  a  most  salutary 
influence  in  favor  of  our  religion  in  these  United  States. 
They  have  had  struggles,  and  they  will  have  more  and  harder 
struggles  yet,  if  the  Lord  loves  them,  and  has  chosen  their 
congregation  to  do  great  things.  The  reason  why  we  take  so 
deep  an  interest  in  them  is,  that  they  are  to  be  a  congregation 
of  preachers, — not  simply  preachers  going  forth  to  preach  to 
heretics  and  unbelievers,  but  to  all  the  faithful  and  the 
unfaithful, — to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  to  all  who  will 
hear,  and  to  build  it  up  in  every  heart  that  will  submit.     We 
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do  not  believe  sermons  designed  expressly  for  those  outside 
are  the  best  even  to  make  converts.  We  think  the  sermons 
best  fitted  to  convert  bad  Catholics,  or  sinners  in  the  church, 
are  the  best  fitted  to  effect  the  conversion  of  sinners  outside  of 
the  church.  We  are  satisfied,  from  our  observations,  that 
missions  are  our  best  way  not  only  of  reaching  bad  Catholics, 
but  also  of  reaching  non-Catholics.  The  fact  is,  we  are  prone 
to  forget,  if  Christ  is  in  the  church  to  save,  and  saves  only  in 
his  church,  he  is  also,  so  to  speak,  out  of  his  church,  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  to  draw  them  to  the  church,  that  he  may 
save  them  in  her  communion.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hearts  of 
the  most  sceptical,  indifferent,  or  worldly-minded,  there  is 
a  secret  witness  for  God,  for  Christ,  for  the  church.  Con- 
science is  still  Catholic  in  most  men;  and  when  conscience  is 
awakened,  and  enabled  to  make  herself  heard,  there  is  little 
intellectual  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bringing  them  to  the 
church.  When  their  consciences  are  awakened,  unless  they 
are  diverted  from  their  course  by  some  foreign  interposition, 
they  tend  as  naturally  to  the  church  as  the  rivers  to  the  sea. 

We  must  remember  that  there  never  has  been  but  one  relig- 
ion— the  Catholic — and  that  Mas  revealed  in  substance  to  our 
first  parents.  It  has  come  down  to  us  by  tradition,  in  its 
purity  and  integrity  through  the  patriarchs,  the  synagogue, 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  broken,  obscured,  and  sometimes 
travestied  in  the  gentile  world.  Nevertheless,  it  has  in  some 
measure,  and  in  some  form,  come  down  through  all  nations, 
and  all  nations  retain  some  of  its  elements, — at  least,  some  of 
its  detached  fragments.  These  form  in  every  heart  a  witness 
for  Christ,  and  the  preacher  may  appeal  with  perfect  confidence 
to  them.  Moreover,  all  the  modern  Protestant  nations  were 
once  Catholic;  and  though  they  have  broken  from  unity, 
they  have  brought  off  with  them  other  fragments  or  portions 
of  Catholic  truth; — and  through  these  portions  of  Catholic 
truth  the  preacher  has  his  point  d'appui  in  their  hearts,  on 
which  he  can  support  his  efforts  to  raise  them  to  God.  The 
reason  is  plain,  then,  why  the  preacher,  in  preaching  to  Jew 
or  gentile  solely  with  a  view  to  the  conversion  and  salvation  of 
souls,  must  reach  them  as  well  as  bad  Catholics.  Most 
of  them  are,  in  some  sense,  only  bad  Catholics,  for  most  of 
them,  we  must  presume,  have  been  baptized.  There  is,  then, 
a  solid  reason  why  our  missions  should  be  useful  to  those 
without,  as  well  as  to  those  within.  It  is,  then,  desirable 
that  they  be  multiplied  and  extended — not  only  the  missions 
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of  the  Paulists,  but  of  the  Redemptorists,  the  Priests  of  the 
Missions,  and  of  the  Jesuits,  with  the  last  of  whom  they  in 
some  sort  originated,  We  have  heard  a  rumor  that  the  illus- 
trious Society  of  Jesus  are  about  to  detail  several  of  their 
number  to  devote  themselves,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bish- 
ops and  archbishops,  to  the  giving  of  missions  in  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  land,  wherever  Providence  opens  to  them  a 
door.  We  hope  the  rumor  will  turn  out  to  be  well-founded. 
We  have  a  large  body  of  Catholics,  whose  lives  are  most 
edifying ;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  a  very  considerable  number 
of  us  to  whom  missions  will  not  be  superfluous,  and  it  is  time 
we  should  begin  to  think  seriously  of  converting  our  non- 
Catholic  countrymen,  and  securing  to  them  the  inestimable 
blessings  and  consolations  of  our  faith.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  dismiss  our  national  prejudices — to  cease  to  feel  that 
we  are  foreigners  in  this  land  of  liberty,  and  to  begin  our 
labors  to  make  this  a  Catholic  country.  The  more  firmly  we 
prove  ourselves  attached  to  our  faith,  the  more  our  non-Cath- 
olic countrymen  will  respect  both  us  and  our  religion;  and 
the  more  earnest  we  show  ourselves  to  spread  it,  and  to  give 
others  the  peace  and  security  we  enjoy,  the  more  will  they  dis- 
pose themselves  to  listen  to  us,  and  pay  attention  to  our 
preachers.  We  may  have  been  negligent — we  may  have  felt 
that  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  the  conversion  of  our  neighbors; 
but  if  so,  Ave  may  read  our  rebuke  in  the  congregation  of  the 
Paulists,  a  noble  band  of  priests,  all  converts  from  Protes- 
tantism. We  may  read  it  also  in  the  book  before  us,  by  a  man 
whom  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  be  brought  in.  But 
in  he  has  come,  and  has  brought  with  him  a  heart  and  an  in- 
telligence that  has  preached  one  of  the  very  best  arguments 
for  our  religion  that  has  proceeded  from  an  American  pen.  It 
is  a  learned,  an  able,  a  well-reasoned,  and  most  seasonable  book. 
These  instances,  to  mention  no  others,  are  a  terrible  rebuke 
both  to  our  hopelessness  and  to  our  apathy.  Are  we  not  on 
the  point  of  "waking  up  to  a  sense  of  our  duty? 

We  have  wandered  away  from  the  book  before  us,  and  in- 
stead of  reviewing  it  we  have  been  giving  speculations  of  our 
own.  We  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that  this 
book  is  produced  by  a  man  born  and  brought  up  in  the  West, 
and  that  it  has  been  written  in  California,  by,  we  believe,  its 
first  civil  governor  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  It 
proves  that  we,  on  the  Atlantic  border,  are  very  far  from 
monopolizing  all  the  thought,  the  intelligence,  or  the  literature 
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of  the  Union.  It  is  a  fact,  we  believe,  that  the  great  market 
for  books  is  the  'South  and  West;  more  particularly,  for 
American  publications,  at  the  West.  We  fancy  we  have  here 
more  literary  polish,  more  classical  knowledge;  but  whoever 
has  travelled  much  in  the  new  states,  has  been  struck  with 
their  superior  mental  activity,  and  their  greater  freedom  from 
prejudice  and  routine.  Say  what  we  will  of  the  Atlantic 
states,  northern  and  southern,  the  real  American  character — 
what  is  to  be  the  future  character  of  the  nation — will  be  de- 
termined by  the  states  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  washed 
by  the  Pacific.  They  are  living  now  who  will  find  our  Asi- 
atic and  Australian  trade  more  important  than  our  European. 
The  strength,  the  energy,  and  the  governing  force  of  our  em- 
pire will  be  West  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  men  who 
won  our  independence  and  made  us  a  nation,  and  the  colonies 
will  give  the  law  to  the  mother  country.  But  we  see  no  harm 
in  it.  These  great  states,  formed  since  the  federal  union,  are, 
and  will  be,  chiefly  agricultural  states,  and  ultimately  will  be 
conservative  states,  serving  as  a  check  on  the  purely  commer- 
cial states,  and  to  preserve  the  institutions  founded  by  our 
fathers. 

The  Pacific  states, — and  there  will  ultimately  be  four  or 
five  more, — will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  They  bring  us  into  contact  with  Asia,  as 
the  Atlantic  states  enable  us  to  touch  Europe.  A  few  years 
will,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  or  done,  add  to  the  Union 
Mexico  and  the  Central  American  states.  We  see  no  help  for 
it,  however  much  we  may  oppose  it.  The  result  will  be  the 
division  into  free  states,  and  union  under  one  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  territory  of  this  vast  continent  from  the 
British  possessions  on  the  North  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  on 
the  South,  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  East  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
West,  placed  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  closely  connected, 
— for  oceans  unite,  not  separate, — with  both.  A  more  mag- 
nificent empire  never  existed,  and  cannot  be  found  on  the 
globe, — an  empire  capable  of  sustaining,  with  ease,  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  souls,  and  when  come  to  maturity,  able  to 
hold  Europe  with  one  hand  and  Asia  with  the  other,  to  exer- 
cise the  hegemony  of  the  globe.  Will  this  Union  be  preserved 
and  freedom  sustained?  Both  are  destined  to  receive  many 
rude  shocks  and  severe  trials,  from  within,  not  from  without ; 
but  yet  we  firmly  believe  both  will  come  out  from  the  trial 
unscathed.      The  bonds  of  a  common  blood,  language,  laws, 
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manners,  and  customs,  will  go  far  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union ;  but  there  is  forming  with  very  great  rapidity  another 
bond,  which,  as  yet,  nobody,  to  our  knowledge,  has  taken  any 
notice  of, — the  bond  of  a  common  religion, — the  bond  of  the 
one  Catholic  Church.  Protestantism  is  divided  into  sects, 
and  the  sects  subdivide  geographically.  They  cannot  stand 
against  the  force  of  social  or  domestic  institutions,  but  are 
obliged  to  succumb  to  it.  They  originate  with  the  people,  and 
live  or  die  as  the  people  will.  They  form,  and  can  form  no 
bond  of  union.  The  Methodist  of  the  North  cannot  tolerate 
slavery,  the  Methodist  of  the  South  dare  not  oppose  it ;  so  the 
great  Methodist  sect  divides  sectionally,  and  each  division  fol- 
lows the  peculiar  popular  opinion  of  its  section.  So  of  the 
Baptist;  so  it  will  soon  be,  if  not  already,  with  the  Presbyte- 
rian; and  ultimately  with  the  Episcopalians,  if  they  ever  have 
earnestness  enough  to  care  for  any  thing  but  their  "  admirable 
Liturgy,"  with  all  that  is  really  admirable  in  it  pilfered  from 
us.  But  the  Catholic  Church  is  one,  holds  the  same  doctrine, 
teaches  the  same  morals,  and  enforces  the  same  discipline  in 
the  North  and  the  South,  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Here,  before 
us,  is  a  work  written  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  which  is 
to  us  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  written  as  well  as  published 
in  this  city.  The  author  defends  the  one  Catholic  doctrine, 
the  one  Catholic  Church.  He  believes  as  we  believe,  and  we 
believe  as  he  believes.  We  worship  at  one  and  the  same  altar, 
assist  at  one  and  the  same  "clean  sacrifice,"  and  partake  of 
one  and  the  same  Bread  of  life.  Moreover,  the  hierarchy  is 
one,  united  under  the  one  American  primacy  of  order,  and  the 
one  primacy  of  jurisdiction  as  well  as  of  order  at  Rome.  It 
must  be  united, — and  through  its  union  under  one  head,  all 
the  Catholics  of  the  whole  United  States  are  united  in  one 
body.  Here  is  the  bond  that  is  to  hold  this  Union  together, 
and  keep  it  one  nation.  No  Catholic  nation,  that  has  re- 
tained its  Catholicity,  has  ever  lost  its  nationality  and  become 
extinct.  In  every  Catholic  people  there  is  a  vitality  that  no 
earthly  power  can  extinguish,  and  every  one  has  a  recupera- 
tive energy  that  will  enable  it  ultimately  to  recover  from  all 
its  calamities  and  disasters.  To  the  Catholic  Church,  now 
hierarchically  organized  over  the  whole  Union,  under  one 
head,  with  one  faith,  one  Lord,  and  one  tongue,  we  look  for 
the  preservation  of  this  Union.  She,  as  yet,  includes  but  a 
small  minority  of  the  American  people,  but  that  minority  is 
destined  to  increase;  and,  before  the  sects  and  parties  will  be 
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enabled  to  destroy  the  work  of  our  fathers,  we  believe  it  will 
have  become  the  majority  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  in  virt- 
ue, in  patriotism,  and  in  influence.  Then  the  danger  will  be 
past.  The  various  legitimate  interests  of  the  country  will  coa- 
lesce with  the  religious  interests  of  the  majority,  and  the  clash- 
ing of  sectional  parties  will  be  able  to  affect  neither  our  peace 
nor  our  security.  The  question  of  slavery  will  then  produce 
no  disturbance,  for  slavery  will  then  either  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, or  the  condition  and  relations  of  the  slaves  will  have  been 
so  modified  as  to  give  offence  to  no  Christian  conscience.  In 
writing  his  book,  Judge  Burnett  has  rendered  a  noble  homage 
to  his  new  faith :  he  has,  too,  performed  a  patriotic  act  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  most  glorious  deeds  of  our 
greatest  patriots.  Through  him,  California  has  made  a  more 
glorious  contribution  to  the  Union  than  all  the  gold  of  her 
mines,  for  truth  is  more  precious  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine 
gold. 
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[Prom  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1861.] 

At  another  time  we  might  be  disposed  to  give  the  work, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  cited,  a  thorough  examination;  for 
though  its  general  doctrine  is  unsound,  its  author  is  a  man  of 
no  mean  ability,  and,  what  is  more,  a  man  who  ventures  to 
think  for  himself,  and  really  attains  to  some  glimpses  of  truth. 
It  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  uninteresting  or  uninstructive 
to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  varying  phases  of  thought 
among  non-Catholics,  or  the  struggles  of  a  mind  brought  up 
in  either  old-fashioned  Protestantism  or  modern  Socinianism 
to  obtain  a  doctrine  which  may  at  least  be  consistent  with  it- 
self. But  our  present  purpose  is  different.  We  have  selected 
the  title  of  Mr.  Hudson's  book  as  a  text,  or  an  apology  for  a 
text,  for  some  remarks  of  our  own,  having  only  an  indirect 
and  remote  connection  with  the  subject  he  treats. 

Mr.  Hudson's  book  proves  that  the  old  forms  of  thought  in 
the  non-Catholic  world  no  longer  satisfy,  if  they  ever  satisfied, 

*  Christ  our  Life.  The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality  through 
Christ  alone.     By  C.  F.  Hudson.     Boston:  1861. 
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the  non-Catholic  intelligence.  The  active  and  vigorous  minds 
outside  ot  the  church  can  no  longer  rest  in  the  doctrines  of 
Luther  and  Calvin,  or  even  of  Socinus  and  Gentilis.  They 
are  seeking  earnestly  for  some  solid  ground  on  which  they  can 
stand,  and  for  doctrines  which  they  can  reconcile  with  their 
own  reason  and  understanding.  They  seek  everywhere  for 
truth  but  where  truth  may  be  found.  We  Catholics  know 
perfectly  well  that  Catholicity  embraces  all  truth,  and  that 
out  of  the  church  there  is  no  truth  in  its  unity  and  integrity. 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  only  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
church  that  the  truth  they  want  can  be  found.  Yet  our  church  is 
the  very  last  place  in  which  they  are  willing  to  seek  it,  and 
perhaps  many  of  them,  even  were  they  to  seek  it  there,  would 
not  find  it.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  read  Catholic 
books  of  theology  where  the  very  questions  they  want  treated 
are  discussed  with  great  learning  and  ability,  with  clearness, 
depth,  and  sincerity,  without  finding  in  them  any  thing  but 
unmeaning  words,  dry  technicalities,  or  antiquated  formulas. 
Why  is  this  so?  Is  it  not  because  our  Catholic  writers  fail 
to  address  themselves  to  the  forms  of  modern  thought,  to  the 
idiosyncracies,  so  to  speak,  of  the  age?  May  it  not  be  the 
fact  that  our  words  and  formulas  do  not  convey  to  those  out- 
side the  truth  they  have  for  us?  May  it  not  also  be  that  we 
Catholics  identify,  in  some  sort,  the  truth  itself  with  the 
scholastic  forms  under  which  we  have  received  it,  and  that 
we  should  fail  to  perceive  it  ourselves  if  expressed  in  other 
forms? 

It  is  true  the  apostle  admonishes  us  to  "beware  of  profane 
novelties,"  and  to  "hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,"  but 
at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  he  became  "all  things  to  all  men, 
that  he  might  gain  some,"  and  it  is  clear  that  he  never 
designed  us  to  be  wTedded  to  the  mere  symbol,  without  regard 
to  the  thing  symbolized.  Truth  is  that  which  is  needed,  and 
he  who  has  the  truth  has  all  that  he  needs.  Truth  never 
varies.  It  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations.  But  its  ex- 
pression may  vary,  and  must  in  some  degree  vary,  in  order  to  meet 
the  peculiar  wants  of  time  and  place.  It  would  be  of  little 
use  to  speak  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  to  a  man  who 
understood  only  French,  German,  or  English.  If  the  truth 
is  to  reach  the  mind,  it  must  be  spoken  in  a  language  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  form  that  is  intelligible  to  it.  The  truth  spoken 
is  measured  by  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  not  by  the  mind  of 
the  speaker.    No  matter  how  much  truth  we  have  in  our  minds, 
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we  tell  only  so  much  truth  as  the  mind  we  address  can  take  in. 
When  we  speak  we  use  words,  and  words  are  symbols  or  sensible 
signs.  Whatever  meaning  we  may  give  them,  they  have  for 
those  to  whom  we  speak  only  the  meaning  which  their  minds 
give  them.  The  meaning  conveyed  or  the  truth  symbolized 
depends  on  their  understanding,  not  on  ours.  Is  it  not  the 
neglect  of  this  great  fact  that  prevents  our  theological  works 
■from  having  their  proper  effect  on  the  minds  of  unbelievers? 
May  it  not  be  that  we  too  often  speak  without  considering 
whether  what  is  clear  and  evident  to  us  may  not  be  obscure 
and  unmeaning  to  them?  Is  it  true  that  their  failure  to 
apprehend,  embrace,  and  follow  the  truth  which  we  set  forth 
is  entirely  their  fault,  the  effect  of  their  perverse  will? 

We  have  no  dispostion  to  apologize  for  unbelievers  and  re- 
jecters of  the  truth;  yet,  we  confess,  we  cannot  wholly  approve 
a  widely  prevailing  notion,  that  all  error  presupposes  malice, 
and  that  all  who  remain  outside  of  the  church  do  so  through 
hatred  of  the  truth  and  love  of  iniquity.  Any  man  who  has 
once  been  a  Protestant  and  subsequently  reconciled  to  the 
church,  knows  well  that  his  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
accepting  Catholic  truth  was  in  understanding  it.  He  will 
tell  you,  and  tell  you  truly,  that  in  proportion  as  he  ascer- 
tained the  real  meaning  of  the  church  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  it,  and  that  he  wanted  no  argument  to  prove  it  after  he 
had  clearly  seen  it.  The  church  to  be  loved  needs  but  to  be 
seen  as  she  is;  the  truth  to  be  believed  needs  but  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  it  is  in  its  real  relations.  This  follows 
from  the  common  doctrine  of  the  scholastics  that  the  object  of 
the  will  is  good,  and  that  the  object  of  the  intellect  is  truth; 
as  also  from  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  that  all  sin  originates 
in  ignorance.  To  convert  a  man  it  is  necessary  to  enlighten 
him*  and  all  theologians  teach  us  that  the  grace  which 
converts  illustrates  the  understanding  at  the  same  time  that  it 
assists  the  will.  Men  reject  or  refuse  to  believe  our  doctrines 
bceause  they  do  not  understand  them,  that  is,  do  not  under- 
stand them  in  their  relations  with  their  own  intuitions  or  ra- 
tional convictions,  which,  it  seems  to  them,  they  cannot  give 
up  without  a  total  abandonment  of  reason  common  to  all  men. 
May  not,  then,  our  failure  to  convert  them,  be,  in  great  part, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  fail  so  to  present  them,  that  is,  fad 
to  present  them  so  that  they  appear  to  them  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense?  Must  there  not, 
then,  be  fault  on  our  side  as  well  as  on  theirs? 
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But  here  is  our  difficulty.  It  seeins  to  be  very  generally 
understood  in  the  Catholic  community  here  and  elsewhere,  that 
the  Catholic  controversialist  must  never  concede  that  Cath- 
olics can  possibly  err  in  their  apprehension  of  Catholic  truth, 
or  in  their  mode  of  presenting  it;  that  every  Catholic  writer 
or  publicist  must  always  proceed  on  the  assumption  that,  as 
between  them  and  their  opponents,  all  Catholics  are  infallible 
and  impeccable,  and  as  wise  as  serpents  and  as  harmless  as 
doves;  that  to  vary  a  single  word  or  form  of  expression  adop- 
ted by  scholastic  theologians  would  be  to  betray  the  Catholic 
cause;  and  that  every  attempt  to  present  Catholic  truth  in  a 
manner  to  be  apprehensible  by  our  age,  and  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections to  it  in  the  minds  of  non-Catholics  by  exhibiting  it  in 
a  new  light,  or  under  new  forms,  would  indicate  a  restless, 
uneasy,  discontented,  and  querulous  spirit,  if  not  absolute  dis- 
loyalty to  the  spouse  of  Christ.  We  are  told  on  every  side  by 
those  who  affect  to  give  tone  and  direction  to  Catholic  thought 
arid  action,  that  it  is  our  duty  as  Catholic  publicists  to  defend 
things  as  we  find  them ;  to  raise  no  question  which  may  excite 
controversy  among  ourselves;  to  enter  into  no  philosophical 
or  theological  discussions  not  acceptable  to  all  Catholics, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned ;  never  to  criticise  the  doings  or 
the  sayings  of  our  predecessors  among  Catholic  polemists ; 
never  to  take  any  deeper,  broader,  or  loftier  views  than  are 
taken  by  the  most  ignorant  or  uncultivated  of  Catholic  be- 
lievers; never  to  strike  out  any  new  lines  of  argument  or  to 
shift  the  ground  of  controversy  with  our  opponents.  We  are 
required  to  follow  tradition,  not  only  in  what  is  of  faith,  but 
in  what  pertains  to  the  theological  expression  of  revealed 
truth,  and  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  defending  it.  If  we 
would  be  accounted  orthodox,  or  stand  well  with  the  pretended 
exponents  of  Catholic  public  opinion,  we  must  explain  the 
causes  of  the  Protestant  rebellion  according  to  the  traditions 
of  Catholics,  and  never  deviate  from  that  tradition  in  our 
manner  of  explaining  and  refuting  its  errors.  We  must  be 
content  to  repeat  the  arguments  stereotyped  for  our  use, 
although  those  arguments  may  rest  on  historical  blunders, 
metaphysical  errors,  and  misreading  of  the  fathers,  or  a 
doubtful  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  AVe  are  permitted 
to  make  no  account  of  the  researches  of  the  moderns  in  the 
physical  sciences,  in  history,  natural  or  civil,  in  literary  criti- 
cism, or  Biblical  literature;  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  the  controversy  between  Catholics  and  non-Catholics, 
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to  the  new  questions  which  have  a.isen,  to  the  new  ground  that 
has  been  taken,  or  to  the  new  modes  of  warfare  adopted  by 
the  rejecters  of  Catholic  truth.  We  are  required  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  our  controversy  must  be  with  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  or  Anglicans,  on  the  ground,  we  suppose,  that  error 
is  as  invariable  as  truth.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  any  Catholic,  cleric  or  laic,  who  Mould  expressly 
"maintain  this;  but  this  much  we  do  mean  to  say,  that  any  one 
who  does  not  conform  to  the  rule  here  laid  down  will  find 
that  he  has  severer  controversies  to  maintain  with  his  own 
brethren  than  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  church,  and 
there  are  few  men  who  can  maintain  their  credit  for  orthodoxy 
when  a  considerable  number  of  their  own  brethren,  and  es- 
pecially those  who  give  tone  and  direction  to  Catholic  action, 
are  opposed  to  them.  No  men  are  more  readily  distrusted,  no 
men  are  looked  upon  with  more  horror  by  Catholics  than  they 
who  become  the  occasion  of  domestic  controversy.  The  rule 
adopted  seems  to  be  not  that  which  was  laid  down  by  the 
apostle,  "Follow  after  the  things  that  make  for  peace," 
but  follow  after  peace,  or  seek  peace  at  any  price. 

Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Catholic  journals  of 
this  or  any  other  country  will  bear  witness  that  we  do  not 
state  the  case  too  strongly.  The  only  men  who  have  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  find  fault  with  their  brethren  without  having 
their  orthodoxy,  their  zeal,  or  their  charity  questioned,  are  the 
oscurantisti,  the  men  who  praise  the  past,  laudatores  temporis 
acti,  who  stoutly  maintain  all  antiquated  formulas,  hold  fast 
to  old  abuses,  repress  all  generous  aspirations,  and  anathema- 
tize all  efforts  for  progress.  These  men  may  be  as  severe 
against  their  brethren  as  they  please,  denounce  them,  vituper- 
ate them,  vilify  them  to  their  hearts'  content,  and  yet  gain 
credit  for  their  disinterestedness,  their  zeal,  and  their  love  of 
God  and  their  neighbor.  Whatever  they  say  is  true  ;  what- 
ever they  do  is  right ;  whatever  controversies  they  excite,  what- 
ever intestine  divisions  they  create,  are  all  to  be  accounted 
necessary.  They  may,  without  censure,  alienate  half  the  world 
from  the  church,  or  throw  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  return  of  those  who  are  already  alienated,  pursue  a  policy 
which  renders  the  church  in  her  action  on  the  world  offensive 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  instincts  of  human  nature,  without 
doing  any  thing  for  which  any  Catholic  shall  have  the  right 
to  censure  them,  or  to  find  the  least  fault  with  them.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  Catholic  world  sustains  them,  lauds  their 
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wisdom  and  virtue,  and  condemns  only  those  rash  or  froward 
spirits  who  venture  to  question  the  wisdom  of  their  action,  or 
to  deny  its  salutary  influence.  Here  is  the  great  difficulty  un- 
der which  labor  all  men  who  understand  their  age,  and  would 
do  something,  however  little,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catho- 
lic cause.  They  are  at  once  cried  down  as  the  disturbers  of 
Catholic  peace,  and  it  is  only  against  the  weight  of  almost  uni- 
versal Catholic  public  opinion  that  they  can  present  Catholic 
truth  so  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  non-Catho- 
lic world.  This  is  a  great  discouragement ;  it  takes  the  life 
out  of  a  man,  deprives  him  of  all  strength,  energy,  zeal,  or 
heart  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  cause  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor. Something  of  this  has,  no  doubt,  been  experienced  in  all 
ages,  and  is  inseparable  from  human  frailty  ;  but  we  doubt  if  the 
evil  complained  of,  for  evil  it  is,  was  ever  greater  or  more  de- 
pressing than  in  our  own  times.  No  man  in  our  times  is  so 
much  feared  as  the  man  who  is  really  a  living  man,  whose 
thought  pierces  the  symbol  and  takes  hold  of  the  truth  sym- 
bolized, who  is  really  in  earnest  to  enlist  intelligence,  science, 
and  learning,  on  the  side  of  the  church,  and  to  recover  for  her 
the  direction  of'the  intellectual  movements  of  the  age. 

In  our  historical  reading  we  have  found  no  epoch  in  which 
the  directors  of  the  Catholic  world  seem  to  have  had  so  great 
a  dread  of  intellect  as  our  own.  There  seems  to  be  almost 
universally  the  conviction  expressed  by  Rousseau  that  "the 
man  who 'thinks  is  a  depraved  animal."  There  is  a  wide- 
spread fear  that  he  who  thinks  will  think  heretically.  The 
study,  therefore,  of  our  times  is  to  keep  men  orthodox  by  cul- 
tivating their  pious  affections  with  as  little  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  the  last  hundred 
years  the  intelligence,  at  least  what  is  regarded  as  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  world,  has  been  divorced  from  orthod<  >xy.  During 
this  period  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  science,  of  history, 
literature,  and  art,  have  not  been  Catholics,  or,  if  nominally 
Catholics,  with  little  understanding  of  the  teaching,  or  devo- 
tion to  the  practice,  of  the  church.  The  natural  sciences,  zo- 
ologv,  geology,  chemistry,  natural  history,  ethnography,  meta- 
physics, and  to  some  extent  history  itself,  have  been  anti-(  nth- 
olio,  while  the  popular  literature,  that  which  takes  hold  of 
the  heart  and  forms  the  taste,  the  mind,  and  the  morajs  of  a 
nation,  has  been  decidedly  hostile  to  the  church.  It  is  very 
likely  this  fact,  that  has  created  the  aversion  in  Catholic  minds 
to  free  and  independent  thought,  and  driven  them  into  the  ex- 
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treme  that  we  complain  of.  They  see  how  un-Catholic  is 
thought  in  its  modern  forms  and  developments ;  they  see  how 
rapidly  and  how  rashly  the  world  rushes  into  the  most  fatal 
errors;  and  therefore  they  fear  to  trust  thought,  and  conse- 
quently seek  to  restrain  it.  This  is  their  excuse.  Yet  it  is  no 
full  justification.  The  true  policy,  in  our  judgment,  would  be 
not  to  yield  up  thought  and  intelligence  to  Satan,  but  to  re- 
double our  efforts  to  bring  them  back  to  the  side  of  the  church, 
so  as  to  restore  her  to  her  rightful  spiritual  atid  intellectual 
supremacy.  Instead  of  foregoing  thought  and  intelligence, 
and  contenting  ourselves  with  pious  affection  which,  when  di- 
vorced from  thought,  becomes  a  mere  weak  and  watery  senti- 
mentality, we  should  grapple  with  them,  master  the  age  pre- 
cisely in  that  in  which  it  regards  itself  as  strongest,  increase 
our  efforts  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  gain  for  them  the  su- 
periority not  merely  in  faith  and  piety,  but  in  secular  knowledge 
and  science.  Intelligence  can  be  mastered  only  by  intelli- 
gence, thought  can  be  overcome  only  by  thought. 

There  has  never  been  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history  when 
the  policy  now  generally  pursued  could  have  been  more  un- 
wise, or  likely  to  be  more  fatal,  than  the  present.  Now  less 
than  ever  can  we  keep  people  in  the  faith  by  mere  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  or  even  by  early  association  and  affection.  We 
cannot  keep  our  people  ignorant  of  error  if  we  would,  and  do 
what  we  will  we  cannot  prevent  them  from  being  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  no  country  have  we  an 
orthodox  Csesar  to  protect  the  flock  with  his  armed  legions,  or 
to  keep  down  error  by  civil  pains  and  penalties,  even  were 
that  desirable.  The  civil  government  nowhere  protects  the 
church,  any  further  than  it  hopes  to  use  her  for  its  own  pur- 
puses.  There  is  no  longer  any  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  civil 
power,  however  deeply  some  may  regret  it.  The  church  is 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  her  own  resources  as  a  spiritual  king- 
dom, and  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  union  of  church  and  state, 
will  ere  long  be  everywhere  effaced.  The  most  the  church 
can  hope  from  the  state  hereafter  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  it  will 
be  much  if  Catholics  are  allowed  to  be  free  in  the  general 
freedom  of  the  citizen.  Respect  for  authority  is  gone,  or  at 
least  greatly  weakened,  among  Catholics  no  less  than  among 
non-Catholics.  Clerical  admonitions  and  prohibitions  have  not 
the  weight  they  once  had,  and  men  every  day  grow  less  and  less 
submissive  to  their  pastors;  loyalty  to  the  state  has  ceased  to 
be  regarded  as  a  virtue;  and  filial  obedience  to  the  church  is 
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every  day  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  All  the  old  external 
bulwarks  and  defences  of  faith  and  piety,  are  broken  down. 
All  things  are  questioned.  Nothing  is  too  sacred  to  be  exam- 
ined. The  authority  of  the  church,  the  divine  institution  of 
the  clergy,  the  truth  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion,  nay, 
the  very  providence  and  even  existence  of  God,  are  brought 
into  public  discussion.  Doubts  on  all  points  are  entertained 
and  boldly  uttered.  Nothing  is  regarded  as  fixed  and  certain. 
Now  this  state  of  things  must  be  met,  and  met  effectually. 
But  how  can  we  meet  it,  if  thought  is  discouraged,  free  dis- 
cussion prohibited,  and  our  people  kept  as  far  as  possible 
in  ignorance  of  all  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation? 

We  are  very  far  from  pretending  that  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  society,  in  men's  convictions  and  affec- 
tions, are  for  the  better,  or  not  to  be  deeply  deplored.  The 
state  of  things  which  has  passed  away,  and  in  reference  to 
which  most  of  our  clergy  have  been  educated,  may  have  been 
far  better  than  that  which  now  obtains ;  it  may  be  that  we  have 
fallen  on  evil  times — worse  times  than  the  church  has  ever 
before  seen  —  but  the  changes  have  taken  place,  and  we  have 
to  meet  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were.  It  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  recall  the  past,  to  reestablish  that  which  has  passed 
away.  We  must  always  take  things  as  we  find  them,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present,  and  war  against  present  evils.  _  The 
church  is  placed  in  the  world  to  teach  and  to  govern  it;  but 
she  has  her  human  side,  and  on  her  human  side  she  is  affected 
by  all  the  changes  which  go  on  around  her.  Her  principles 
are  invariable  and  eternal,  but  her  modes  or  methods  of  acting 
on  the  world  must  be  adapted  to  its  ever- varying  wants.  _  The 
church  cannot,  any  more  than  the  state,  be  unvarying  in  her 
external  policy,  because  she  has  not  unvarying  circumstances 
or  an  unvarying  world  to  meet.  At  every  moment  she  must 
deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  has  been  or  as  we  may 
wish  it  to  be.  What  she  has  now  to  meet  are  the  peculiar 
evils  of  our  own  times;  she  has  to  meet  the  existing  state  of 
things.  This  we,  her  children,  should  understand,  and  we  are 
wanting  in  our  fidelity  to  her  if,  governed  by  old  associations 
and  inveterate  habits,  we  throw  obstacles  in  her  way,  and 
labor,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  hinder  her  from 
doing  it. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  not  met  by  a  mere  negative 
policy,  or  by  a  so-called  safeguard  system.  No  amount  of 
pious  training  or  pious  culture  will  protect  the  faithful,  or  pre- 
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serve  them  from  the  contamination  of  the  age,  if  they  are  left 
inferior  to  non-Catholics  in  seculiar  learning  and  intellectual 
development.  The  faithful  must  be  guarded  and  protected  by 
being  trained  and  disciplined  to  grapple  with  the  errors  and 
false  systems  of  the  age.  They  must  be  not  only  more  relig- 
iouslv,  but  also  more  intellectually  educated.  They  must  be 
better  armed  than  their  opponents, — surpass  them  in  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  their  minds,  and  in  the  extent  and 
variety  of  their  knowledge.  They  must,  on  all  occasions  and 
against  all  adversaries,  be  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  them.  They  must  be  better  scholars,  more  learned 
men,  profounder  philosophers,  better  versed  in  the  sciences, 
more  thorough  masters  of  history,  abler  and  more  attractive 
writers  and  orators,  and  prove  themselves  in  every  respect  the 
elite  of  the  race.  It  is  in  vain  in  our  times  to  attempt  to  pre- 
serve them  in  their  loyalty  to  the  church  by  the  force  of  sim- 
ple external  authority,  or  even  by  their  reverence  for  the  prel- 
ates whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  them.  Both  for 
those  within  and  for  those  without,  authority  must  vindicate 
itself, — must  show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  positive  and  arbi- 
trary authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  in  the  reason  and  na- 
ture of  things,  intrinsic  as  well  as  extrinsic.  Minds  in  our 
day  are  to  be  governed  by  respecting  their  freedom,  not  by 
restraining  it,  and  men  in  authority  must  be  more  ready  to 
convince  than  to  command.  Blind  obedience  is  out  of  the 
question;  submission  to  men  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  and  the  prelate  must,  if  he  would  be  obeyed,  show  that 
obedience  to  him  is  real,  not  reputed,  obedience  to  God. 
There  must  be  no  shams,  there  must  be  no  make-believes,  but 
there  must  be  everywhere  the  Real  Presence. 

We  say  not  that  it  is  not  to  be  deplored  that  such  is  the 
case.  We  write  not  to  vindicate  the  age,  but  to  present  it  as 
it  is.  We  say  not  but  it  would  be  far  better  if  there  were 
everywhere  to  be  met  only  simple,  unquestioning  obedience; 
we  say  not  that  there  is  not  something  of  impiety  even  in  this 
questioning  spirit  of  our  times,  which  demands  a  reason  even 
for  obeying  God,  still  more  for  obeying  his  ministers ;  we  ex- 
press, as  we  feel,  no  sympathy  with  this  spirit;  but  it  is  the 
spirit  that  now  reigns  in  Catholic  populations  hardly  less  than 
in  non-<  !atholic  populations.  It  is  an  evil  that  we  must  meet 
and  overcome  the  best  way  we  can,  and  the  best,  indeed  the 
only  way  to  overcome  it  known  to  us  is  by  answering  its  de- 
mands.    God  himself  condescends  to  reason  with  men,  and 
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does  not  disdain  to  submit  even  his  own  providence  to  the 
judgment  of  reason.  Our  Lord  reasoned  with  the  Jews  •  the 
apostles  reasoned  with  the  people  to  whom  they  were  sent  ■ 
and  the  greatest  popes  and  prelates  of  the  church  have  shown' 
themselves,  at  all  times,  more  studious  to  convince  the  under- 
standing than  to  overcome  the  will. 

No  doubt  this  policy  which  we  recommend  imposes  far 
greater  labor  on  the  ministers  of  our  holy  religion  than  the 
one  we  oppose,  and  that  it  is  a  policy  that  will  never  be  ac- 
ceptable to  any  who  are  not  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
the  service  of  God.  Men  who  love  their  ease,  who  think  only 
of  performing  a  certain  round  of  prescribed  duties  with  as  lit- 
tle trouble  to  themselves  as  possible,  and  feel  not  deeply  the 
worth  of  human  souls,  cannot  be  expected  to  approve  it.  It 
can  be  adopted  only  by  men  who  are  in  earnest,  who  take  life 
seriously,  and  count  no  labors,  no  sacrifices  in  the  service  of 
their  Lord.  It  is  not  a  policy  for  amateurs  and  dilettanti.  It 
is  a  policy  only  for  strong  men  ;  men  with  robust  souls,  intrep- 
id hearts,  and  indomitable  love ;  men  who  feel  that  religion 
embraces  all  truth,  and  is  the  condition  of  all  good  ;  men  who 
are  above  the  world,  whose  affections  are  placed  on  things 
eternal,  and  whose  conversation  is  in  heaven.  It  will  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  men  who  recognize  only  the  opus  op- 
eratum,  and  forget  that  men  may  be  instrumental  in  the  salva- 
tion of  their  brethren.  But  for  those  who  understand  that 
God  works  through  means  and  carries  on  his  designs  by  hu- 
man agencies,  and  that  men  are  in  some  sense  responsible  one 
for  another,  it  will  be  an  acceptable  policy.  These  will  not 
shrink  from,  but  will  joy  to  meet  and  perform  the  labors  it  re- 
quires. They  will  enter  with  alacrity  upon  the  work,  engage 
in  it  with  their  whole  souls,  with  all  the  energy  and  strength 
God  gives  them.  Heroic  souls  shrink  not  from  difficulties ; 
their  courage  rises  with  the  danger,  and  their  strength  grows 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  our  day 
and  generation,  we  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  do  it,  if  we  are 
to  be  tied  down  to  old  forms  and  old  methods ;  if  we  are  to 
be  deterred  by  fear  of  disturbing  the  equanimity  or  self-com- 
placency of  narrow-minded  and  uninstructed  publicists  who 
are  not  aware  that  there  have  been  any  changes  in  the  world 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years?  How  are  we  to  do  it,  if  we 
are  to  open  no  discussions,  enter  upon  no  line  of  argument,  of- 
fer no  explanations,  attempt  no  solutions  of  difficulties  which 
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are  not  already  familiar  to  the  age?  How  are  we  to  do  it,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  engage  in  no  controversy,  to  correct  no  er- 
ror, to  disturb  no  prejudice,  to  stir  no  thonght?  How  are  we 
to  do  it,  if  all  that  is  permitted  us  is  to  repeat  what  we  may 
find  set  down  in  our  older  and  superannuated  polemical  works? 
How  are  we  to  do  it,  if  we  are  only  to  follow  servilely  those 
who  wrote  before  they  could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  pecul- 
iar errors  and  peculiar  wants  of  our  times?  How  are  we  to  do 
it,  if  we  are  bound  to  take  the  public  opinions  of  Catholics  in 
this  or  that  locality  instead  of  Catholic  truth  itself  for  our 
guide? 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  great  men,  the  great  controver- 
sialists of  other  times.  They  did  their  work,  and  they  did 
it  well;  they  vindicated  nobly,  heroically,  and  successfully,  the 
truth  for  their  age;  answered  conclusively  the  objections 
which  they  had  to  answer,  and  in  the  form  and  way  most  in- 
telligible to  those  who  urged  them.  It  is  no  reproach  to  them 
to  say  that  they  have  not  fully  answered  objections  which 
were  not  raised  in  their  time.  What  we  ask  is,  that  Catholic 
controversialists  be  allowed  to  follow  their  example,  and  that 
we  be  as  free  to  grapple  with  the  errors  and  speculations  of 
our  age  as  they  were  to  grapple  with  the  errors  and  specula- 
tions of  theirs.  They  were  free  to  do  their  work;  let  us  be 
free  to  do  ours.  He  who  knows  the  age  knows  that  there 
are  objections  to  the  church  which  are  peculiar  to  our  times, 
and  to  which  no  formal  answer  was  or  could  have  been 
given  by  our  predecessors.  Neither  St.  Augustine  nor  St. 
Thomas,  neither  Bellarmine  nor  Bossuet,  had  to  meet  objec- 
tions of  precisely  the  same  sort  as  those  we  have  to  meet. 
Many  things  could  be  taken  by  them  fibr  granted  which  we 
are  obliged  to  prove.  Many  things  are  denied  now  that  no- 
body then  questioned.  Though  error,  in  substance,  may  al- 
ways be  the  same,  it  is  continually  varying  its  forms,  and  it 
appears  now  under  forms  under  which  it  never  before  ap- 
peared. Shall  we  be  permitted  to  meet  these  new  forms 
in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  effectually  met,  or 
shall  we  be  told  that  we  must  let  them  alone,  say  nothing 
about  them,  and  take  all  possible  precautions  to  prevent  the 
faithful  from  knowing  of  their  existence? 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  peculiar,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  accounted  strange  or  matter  of  astonishment  that  even  men 
placed  high  in  authority  and  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,   should  not  always   understand   them,  or  at  once  seize 
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and  apply  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  their  peculiar 
errors.  The  clergy  are,  to  a  great  extent,  trained  in  ignorance 
of  the  world  and  in  special  reference  to  a  state  of  things  which 
has  passed  away,  very  likely  never  to  return.  Our  seminaries 
train  the  young  Levites  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  old 
Catholic  countries,  where  all  things  are  settled  and  the  priest 
has  little  to  do  except  to  administer  the  sacraments  and  culti- 
vate the  piety  and  love  of  the  people  of  his  charge.  They  in- 
struct him,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to  past  heresies,  and  teach  him 
the  answers  to  the  well-known  objections  to  our  faith  urged 
by  the  older  heretics.  He  learns  the  answer  to  the  Arians, 
the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  the  Pelagians,  the  Lutherans, 
the  Calvinists,  and  the  Jansenists,  and  perhaps  to  the  deists 
and  older  school  of  German  rationalists.  But  he  learns  little 
of  the  doctrines  and  speculations  of  the  more  recent  rational- 
ists of  Germany,  who  are  now  the  only  formidable  enemies  to 
our  holy  religion,  and  from  whom  proceed  the  only  really 
weighty  objections  which  the  Catholic  controversialist  has  now 
to  refute.  What  wonder  then  that  our  clergy  should,  in  some 
respects,  mistake  the  work  now  especially  necessary  to  be  done, 
or  misconstrue  the  labors  and  tendencies  of  those  who  have 
made  it  their  especial  study  to  comprehend  those  objections 
and  insist  on  answering  them  in  their  own  way? 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  Catholics  do  not  know  the  posi- 
tive doctrines  of  their  church,  but  that  they  are  not  fully  in- 
structed in  regard  to  the  errors  and  speculations  now  domi- 
nant in  the  non-Catholic  world.  Our  Catholic  community, 
taken  at  large,  not  only  do  not  understand  them,  but  are  not 
sufficiently  instructed  to  understand  their  refutation  when 
given.  Publicists,  who  are  as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of 
them  as  the  child  unborn,  clamor  against  him  who  really  re- 
futes them,  get  up  an  excitement  against  him,  and  cause  all 
the  lovers  of  peace  to  look  upon  him  as  a  dangerous  and  pes- 
tilent fellow;  for  usually  the  friends  of  peace  blame  the  party 
in  the  right,  rarely  the  party  in  the  wrong.  He  who  departs 
from  routine  is  set  down  at  once  as  guilty,  and  they  who 
misunderstand,  misrepresent,  and  denounce  him,  are  regarded 
as  praiseworthy.  The  local  authorities  of  the  church,  having 
little  time  or  disposition  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  question, 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  the  offending  party,  and  either 
labor  to  circumscribe  his  influence  or  to  silence  his  voice. 
These  things  may  be  inevitable  considering  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  but  we  cannot  believe  them  advantageous  to 
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the  interest  of  the  church.  Just  now  popular  opinion  among 
Catholics,  as  among  non-Catholics,  identifies  Catholicity  and 
despotism,  and  the  controversialist  who  seeks  to  prove  that 
the  Catholic  religion  has  no  natural  association  with  depotism 
but  is  favorable  to  liberty  and  the  inherent  rights  of  man,  runs 
the  risk  of  being  denounced  on  all  hands  as  a  bad  Catholic. 
The  really  formidable  war  waged  upon  the  church  is  waged  by 
the  cultivators  of  science  and  the  German  rationalists.  Yet  he 
who  should  endeavor  by  his  explanations  of  Catholic  theology, 
though  adhering  firmly  to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  disarm  them 
of  their  hostility  and  to  show  the  perfect  harmony  of  science 
and  reason  with  Catholicity,  would  most  likely  be  accused  by 
his  own  brethren  of  the  errors  he  labors  to  refute. 

The  reason  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  one  cannot  meet  these 
classes  of  enemies  without  modifying  many  things  which  have 
been  currently  held  by  Catholics,  without  modifying,  not 
Catholic  tradition,  but  various  traditions  of  Catholics.  Who- 
ever has  studied  their  objections  knows  perfectly  well  that 
many  of  them  cannot  be  answered  without  rejecting  many  no- 
tions popular  among  Catholics,  or  without  important  modifi- 
cations of  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  schools.  But 
these  modifications  we  are  not  permitted  by  our  meticulous 
theologians  and  our  philosophical  professors  to  make;  for  any 
modifications  in  either  seem  to  them  to  be  a  modification  of  faith 
itself.  Moreover,  having  received  the  faith  as  scholastically 
expressed  and  learned  to  defend  it  under  scholastic  forms, 
these  theologians  and  our  professors  feel  that  they  would  not 
know  how  to  defend  it  if  expressed  under  any  other  forms. 
He  who  modifies  the  philosophy  or  theology  of  the  schools  is 
looked  upon  as  an  innovator  in  matters  in  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  innovate;  he  loses  or  he  fails  to  acquire  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  friends,  who  are  sure  to  open  a  fire  on  him 
in  the  rear  while  he  is  engaged  in  doing  battle  with  his  and 
their  enemies  in  front.  Not  because  they  do  not  love  the 
truth,  not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  prevail,  but  be- 
cause they  see  not  the  propriety,  the  necessity,  or  even  the 
lawfulness  of  the  modifications  he  proposes. 

This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Catholics  do  not  carefully 
distinguish  between  faith  and  theology,  between  what  is 
human  and  what  is  divine  in  the  dogma,  or,  as  we  frequently 
express  it,  between  the  Catholic  tradition  and  the  traditions 
of  Catholics.  Faith,  objectively  considered,  is  divine,  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God,  the  truth  invariable  as  God  himself.     It 
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is  and  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  and  for  all 
intelligences.  There  is  in  it  no  change,  no  progress,  no  de- 
velopment; it  is  and  must  be  the  same  whether  men  believe  it 
or  whether  they  deny  it.  But  theology  is  human,  the  work 
of  the  human  reason  operating  on  the  revealed  data,  the  form 
in  which  the  human  understanding  draws  out  and  expresses 
in  their  mutual  relations  the  contents  of  the  revealed  word. 
The  data  on  which  it  operates  are  divine  truth  and  invariable, 
but  the  form  in  which  they  are  drawn  out  and  expressed  by 
the  understanding  is  human,  and  variable  as  is  every  thing 
human.  The  revelation  cannot  vary  because  it  is  the  word  of 
God,  who  is  perfect;  but  the  human  form  may  vary  because 
the  human  mind  is  imperfect,  and  the  imperfect  can  never 
give  to  that  which  is  perfect  an  adequate  form  or  expression. 
The  human  element  of  faith  or  theology  is  therefore  variable 
as  the  human  mind  itself;  the  dogma,  in  so  far  as  divine,  is 
invariable;  but  even  in  the  dogma  there  is  a  human  element, 
because  the  human  mind,  in  receiving  the  revelation,  neces- 
sarily receives  it  through  the  medium  of  language  or  sensible 
form,  which  symbolizes  it.  The  symbol  does  not  interpret  it- 
self, and  its  significance  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  mind 
to  which  it  is  addressed.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  di- 
vine revelation  can  be  made  only  to  intelligences  or  rational  exist- 
ences. God  can  make  no  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  to  an  ox,  a 
horse,  or  a  dog,  because  in  these  there  is  no  intelligence  to  receive 
it,  no  reason  to  interpret  the  sign  or  symbol,  that  is,  the  language 
through  which  it  is  made.  The  church,  indeed,  is  infallible 
in  her  definitions.  But  what  is  it  that  she  defines?  She  de- 
fines the  language,  that  is,  the  symbol.  But  the  language 
or  symbol  means  for  the  mind  only  what  it  interprets  it  to 
mean,  and  this  interpretation  will  vary  as  varies  the  under- 
standing of  the  interpreter.  Unity  of  faith,  therefore,  depends 
on  the  unity  of  reason,  or  rather  on  the  unity  of  the  race.  Faith, 
objectively  taken,  is  always  infallible,  but  it  can  be  subject- 
ively infallible  only  on  condition  of  an  infallible  creditive  sub- 
ject. But  the  creditive  subject  is  not  infallible,  and 
though  illustrated  and  elevated  by  the  grace  of  faith,  donum 
fidci,  it  never  becomes  infallible,  otherwise  error  on  the  part 
of  the  subject  in  matters  of  Catholic  faith  would  be  absolutely 
impossible,  which  we  know  is  not  the  fact.  Consequently  the 
human  element  of  the  dogma  itself  may  vary  and  be  suscepti- 
ble of  progress  or  development,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
which  Dr.  Newman  intended  to  bring  out  in  his  Essay  on  the 
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Development  of  Christian  Doctrine.  Due  consideration  of 
these  facts  would  remove  that  fear  which  so  many  Catholics 
have  that  any  change,  progress,  or  development  in  scholastic 
theology  must  necessarily  bring  about  a  change  in  faith,  or  be 
a  change,  progress,  or  development  in  divine  revelation  itself. 
In  fact,  we  know  that  theology  has  changed  more  than  once 
with  the  changes  of  time  and  place.  Nothing  human  remains 
or  can  remain  always  the  same.  The  human  mind  is  imper- 
fect and  cannot  take  in  all  truth  atone  glance;  it  goes  on  from 
age  to  age  changing  or  modifying  its  views  of  truth,  sometimes 
taking  in  more,  sometimes  less.  The  same  words  do  not  al- 
ways have  for  it  the  same  sense.  Its  interpretation  of  the 
symbol  is  more  or  less  perfect  according  to  its  own  point  of 
view,  or  the  stage  of  its  progressive  development.  Hence  it  is 
that  from  the  beginning  the  church  has  been  obliged  to  make 
new  definitions  of  the  symbol.  Continually  are  new  defini- 
tions called  for.  At  first  it  sufficed  to  say,  "I  believe  in  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth;  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord."  This  symbol  was  then 
sufficient  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  truth  con- 
tained in  these  two  articles  of  the  creed.  But  when  men  began 
to  refine  on  the  words  heaven  and  eartJi, it  became  necessary  to 
give  them  a  further  definition,  and  define  that  by  them  is 
meant  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  that  is  to  say,  all  things 
sensible  and  intelligible,  in  order  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of 
the  Demiourf/os,  and  the  Gnostic  fancies  of  uncreated  jEon*. 
It  was  sufficient  for  the  primitive  Christians  to  say,  "Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  because  son  is  always  consubstan- 
tial  with  father.  But  when  speculation  had  obscured  this 
truth,  and  had  led  to  the  denial  of  the  proper  divinity  of  the 
Son,  and  his  eternal  generation,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  save  the  revealed  truth,  to  give  further  and  fuller  defini- 
tions as  we  have  them  in  the  Xicene  creed.  When  the  Pa- 
tripassians,  losing  sight  of  the  proper  distinction  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  represented  the  Father  as  dying  on 
the  cross,  it  became  necessary  to  assert  more  clearly  that  dis- 
tinction, and  to  define  that  it  was  the  Word,  the  second  per- 
son, not  the  Father  distinctively  taken,  that  was  incarnate. 
When  Arius  made  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  Son 
a  distinction,  not  merely  of  persons,  but  of  nature  or  substance, 
the  church,  in  order  to  save  the  symbol,  was  obliged  to  define 
anew  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  as  sub- 
sequently she  was  obliged  to  assert  in  clearer  and  more  dis- 
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tinct  terms  the  proper  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  against 
the  Macedonians.  When  Nestorius,  confounding  the  distinc- 
tion of  persons  with  the  distinction  of  substances,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Divinity  is  one  and  being  eternal  cannot  be  born 
of  woman,  denied  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  the  human 
and  divine,  in  the  one  divine  person  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
denied  that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God,  the  church  condemned 
him  and  asserted  the  unity  of  the  person  of  our  Lord. 
When,  from  the  unity  of  the  person  the  Eutychians  con- 
cluded the  unity  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  after  the  res- 
urrection, the  church  added  to  her  definition  of  unity  of  per- 
son the  perpetual  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  as  subse- 
quently against  the  Monothelites  she  asserted  the  distinction 
of  the  two  wills.  When  Pelagius  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
man  has  his  destiny  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  exaggerates 
nature  and  free-will,  the  church  asserts  more  distinctly  the  ne- 
cessity of  grace,  and  the  impotence  of  man  by  nature  alone 
to  attain  to  a  supernatural  end.  When  speculators  taking  oc- 
casion from  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  run  into  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  make  grace  operate  without  nature,  the 
church  reasserts  against  them  free-will  and  the  cooperation  of 
nature  with  grace.  So  of  all  the  other  definitions  which 
the  church  has  from  time  to  time  made.  All  these  definitions 
have  grown  out  of  the  changes  made  by  the  human  mind  in 
what  we  call  the  human  element  of  the  dogma,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  interpretation  the  human  mind  in  its  own  operations 
gives  to  the  sacred  and  infallible  words  of  the  church.  These 
definitions  do  not  change  faith  or  in  any  sense  modify  it;  their 
aim  and  their  direct  tendency  are  to  preserve  it  in  its  unity 
and  integrity.  But  they  all  involve  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
a  modification  of  previous  theological  forms  and  modes  of  ex- 
pression. There  is  a  great  diiference  in  form  between  the  the- 
ology of  the  ante-Nicene  and  post-Nicene,  and  between  the 
ante-Tridentine  and  the  post-Tridentine  doctors.  A  theolo- 
gian would  be  justly  suspected  of  heresy  to-day  were  he  to  use 
expressions  which  were  used  by  many  of  the  greatest  and  most 
orthodox  of  the  ante-Nicene  writers.  The  mediaeval  writers, 
though  they  retain  the  faith,  often  depart  widely  from  the  the- 
ology of  the  fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries. 
Numerous  modifications  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  still  greater  have  been  in- 
troduced by  the  controversies  raised  up  by  Bains  and  Janse- 
nius  and  the  papal  constitutions  against  Jansenism. 
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It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  the  past  to  suppose 
that  no  new  modifications  can  be  called  for  or  admitted. 
There  are  numerous  questions  that  remain  yet  undefined,  and 
there  are  numerous  opinions  floating  about  amongst  Catholics, 
and  often  supposed  to  be  Catholic  doctrine,  that  have  not  yet 
been  defined,  and  against  which  most  of  the  objections  to  Catho- 
licity in  our  day  are  urged.  Whoever  reads  the  book  before 
us  will  see  that  the  author's  great  difficulty  is  with  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  endless  punishment  of  the  wicked,  or  that 
the  torments  of  hell  are  vindictive  and  endless.  He  cannot 
understand  how  the  wicked  can  with  justice  be  endlessly  pun- 
ished, except  on  the  ground  that  they  continue  for  ever  sin- 
ning. Now  what  is  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  subject?  Does 
the  church  teach  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell  is 
vindictive  or  simply  expiative?  Does  she  teach  that  the  pun- 
ishment is  everlasting  because  the  reprobate  continue  everlast- 
ingly to  sin? 

Certainly  the  church  teaches  that  they  who  die  unregenerate 
shall  never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  that  is,  be  united 
with  God  by  the  ens  supernaturale.  This  loss  or  deprivation 
of  heaven  is  a  penalty  of  sin,  and  is  undoubtedly  everlasting. 
But  has  she  defined  that  the  wicked  in  hell  are  continually 
committing  new  sin,  that  they  continue  through  eternity  ut- 
tering new  blasphemies  against  God,  which  call  down  upon 
them  new  showers  of  divine  wrath?  Are  their  hearts  de- 
voured by  a  literal  worm  that  never  dies?  Are  they  subjected 
to  a  material  fire  that  is  never  quenched  ?  Are  they  doomed 
to  those  sensible  tortures  which  the  imaginations  of  our 
preachers  so  often  attempt  to  depict?  If  they  continue  to 
commit  sin,  how  can  we  say  that  Christ  has  triumphed  over 
sin,  that  he  has  overcome  Satan  and  destroyed  his  works?  If 
their  punishment  is  purely  vindictive  not  expiative,  how  can 
you  reconcile  it  with  the  love,  the  mercy,  or  the  goodness  of 
God?  Would  the  worst  man  that  ever  lived,  animated  by 
the  most  vindictive  passions  that  ever  raged  in  the  human 
breast,  not  recoil  from  inflicting  any  thing  like  so  severe  suf- 
fering upon  his  most  bitter  and  hated  enemies?  Is  there  not 
here  a  point  in  which  popular  belief  needs  to  be  modified? 
Can  the  everlasting  existence  of  evil  be  by  any  means  recon- 
ciled with  the  universal  dominion  of  good?  Has  the  church 
really  defined,  and  does  Catholic  faith  really  require  us  to  be- 
lieve that  any  thing  is  everlasting  in  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  except  their  exclusion   from  supernatural  beatitude? 
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May  we  not  hope  that  the  sins  of  this  life  may  in  some  sense 
be  expiated,  and  that  the  reprobate,  though  they  can  never 
receive  any  part  or  lot  in  thepalingenesia,  may  yet  find  their 
sufferings  gradually  diminishing,  and  themselves  attaining  to 
that  sort  of  imperfect  good  which  is  called  natural  beatitude? 
AVe  know  nothing  in  the  definitions  of  the  church  opposed  to 
this,  and  therefore,  though  only  the  elect  can  be  saved,  we 
know  no  authority  for  denying  that  all  men  may  attain  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  good  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  state  of 
pure  nature.  If  this  view  may  be  taken,  or  if  this  theologi- 
cal explanation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  hell  is  admissible, 
many  of  the  most  serious  objections  urged  by  thinking  men 
against  the  church  would  be  removed.  Are  we  or  are  we  not 
at  liberty  to  take  this  view  and  offer  this  explanation?  Can 
we  hold  and  defend  this  view  compatibly  with  our  faith  as  a 
Catholic? 

There  are  also  various  questions  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  seem  to  us  as  yet  unsettled,  and  which  may 
be  settled  somewhat  differently  from  the  solutions  which  they 
receive  in  popular  theology.  That  the  Holy  Scriptures  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  given  by  divine  inspira- 
tion and  contain  the  written  word  of  God,  is  unquestionably 
of  faith  and  can  be  doubted  by  no  Catholic.  But  in  what 
sense  is  this  to  be  understood?  Is  it  that  the  inspired 
writers  were  merely  passive  under  divine  inspiration,  and  that 
in  writing  they  exercised  no  reason  or  volition  of  their  own  ? 
Are  we  bound  to  believe  that  every  word  was  dictated  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  that  theology  must  defend  every  form  of  ex- 
pression, every  particular  fact  or  statement  that  may  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  given  us  in  the  Latin  version  called 
the  Vulgate?  Must  we  believe  that  St.  Jerome  had  in  all 
cases  the  correct  and  authentic  reading  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  or  Greek,  and  that  he  never  mistook  in  a  single  in- 
stance the  true  sense  of  a  single  term  he  translates,  or  the  Lat- 
in word  by  which  he  translates  it?  Or,  are  we  free  to  hold 
that  only  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  our  faith  were  given  by 
direct  inspiration,  and  that  the  writers  followed  their  own  rea- 
son, judgment,  and  taste,  in  their  forms  of  expression,  in  the 
selection  of  the  imagery  and  illustration  they  adopt,  and  in  the 
arguments  which  they  use  or  put  forth  in  defence  of  the  truth 
revealed?  Is  there  any  room  left  for  Biblical  criticism,  for  the 
collation  of  manuscripts,  the  comparison  of  recensions,  and 
corrections  of  the  text?     Is  it  necessary  to  our   orthodoxy  that 
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we  defend  every  historical  statement  as  strictly  exact,  interpret 
literally  every  reference  to  science,  to  natural  history,  to  ge- 
ography, to  geology,  to  chemistry,  or  to  astronomy  ?  Must  we, 
in  addition,  follow  in  all  cases  the  traditionary  interpretation 
or  application  of  texts  ?  Must  we  believe  the  fathers,  or  even 
popes  and  councils,  have  always  been  infallibly  guided  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  applications  they  have  made 
of  sacred  texts,  and  that  any  different  intepretation  or  applica- 
tion would  be  heretical  or  rash,  although  apparently  demand- 
ed by  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  themselves  ?  These  are 
questions  of  no  little  importance,  at  least  in  the  present  state 
of  Biblical  literature  and   hermeneutics. 

Then,  again,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony, the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  given  in  Genesis,  the 
garden  of  Eden,  the  seduction  of  the  woman  by  the  serpent, 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  the  longevity  of  the  antediluvian 
patriarchs,  and  the  deluge?  Are  we  to  take  all  this  as  so 
much  literal  history,  as  a  simple  narration  of  facts,  or  are  we 
at  liberty  to  take  these  first  chapters  of  Genesis  in  an  allegor- 
ical or  philosophical  sense,  as,  according  to  Josephns,  did  the 
Jews,  and  was  done  by  St.  Augustine  and  others  of  the  fathers? 
If  not,  how  will  you  meet  the  objections  drawn  from  geology  and 
other  sciences  against  what  is  written?  Have  we  as  yet  answered 
those  objections  on  the  view  taken  by  the  scholastics?  Are  we 
able  to  do  it?  If  not,  how  are  weto  defend  our  religion  against 
its  scientific  opposers,  and  win  back  to  it  the  science  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  age;  or  how  can  we  say  there  is  no  discrepancy 
between  faith  and  science? 

Finally,  there  are  questions  in  regard  to  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  reason  and  revelation, 
science  and  faith,  nature  and  grace,  that  require  to  be  exam- 
ined anew  and  answered  differently  from  what  they  appear  to 
be  answered,  if  answered  at  all,  in  scholastic  theology.  To 
the  mass  of  men  outside  of  the  church,  in  our  times,  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  as  represented  by  scholastic  theology,  ap- 
pear as  contradictories,  and  as  mutually  destructive  one  of  the 
other.  The  supernatural  appears  to  them  arbitrary,  isolated, 
without  reason,  necessity,  or  utility,  in  the  general  constitution 
of  things.  They  see  not  why  the  Creator  could  not  in  the  be- 
ginning have  created  nature  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties 
necessary  to  attain  to  the  good  he  designed  it.  In  nature,  so 
far  as  submitted  to  their  inspection,  he  works  by  laws  uniform 
and  invariable,  and  accomplishes  his  purposes  by  a  fixed  sys- 
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tem  of  means  adapted  to  ends.  They  see  no  necessity  for  any 
arbitrary  intervention  of  Providence,  no  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it,  no  reason  for  it.  Such  intervention  seems  to 
them  to  derogate  from  his  wisdom,  to  imply  a  vacillation  in 
his  purposes,  and  to  mar  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the 
world.  All  the  presumptions  drawn  from  their  knowledge  of 
nature  are  against  the  supernatural.  They  look  upon  mir- 
acles as  improbable  a  priori,  nay,  as  incapable  of  being  proved 
by  any  possible  amount  of  testimony.  In  their  view  natural 
reason  and  man's  natural  strength  are  sufficient,  and  they  treat 
all  pretences  to  miracles  and  the  supernatural  as  superstitious 
and  unworthy  of  respect.  Hence  the  non-Catholic  thought  of 
the  age  is  rationalistic  and  tends  to  pure  naturalism.  It  re- 
jects the  supernatural  in  all  its  forms  as  superstition.  Such 
we  well  know  is  the  fact.  Now,  how,  with  our  scholastic 
theology,  are  we  to  meet  this  fact?  How,  if  we  regard,  as  do 
the  scholastics,  the  supernatural  as  isolated  and  arbitrary,  are 
we  to  prove  to  the  rationalists  and  naturalists  of  our  times  the 
fact  of  the  supernatural,  or  to  convince  them  that  there  is  in 
our  religion  a  class  of  facts  really  supernatural  in  their  origin 
and  character?  How  can  we  do  this  with  the  philosophy  or 
theology  in  which  we  are  brought  up?  There  is  here  a  real 
difficulty  which  every  Catholic  polemist  feels  the  moment  he 
begins  to  reason  with  candid,  intelligent,  and  philosophic  un- 
believers. 

But  this  is  not  all.     Anions;  Catholics  themselves  we  find 

•  •  • 

no  little  confusion  on  these  points.  On  one  side  we  find  men  in 
their  effort  to  save  nature  and  reason  running  into  Pelagianism, 
which  is  virtually  denying  the  supernatural,  or  the  divinity 
of  Christ;  on  another  side,  we  find  others  wishing  to  save  the 
supernatural,  running  into  Jansenism  and  virtually  deny- 
ing the  natural,  or  the  humanity  of  Christ.  Again,  we  find 
persons  who  admit  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  but  as 
disconnected,  as  severed  one  from  the  other, — analogous  to  the 
error  of  Nestorius  that  dissolves  Jesus  Christ,  and  denies  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  divine  person;  in  contrast 
with  these,  we  find  also  others  who  run  to  the  opposite  ex- 
1  reme,  deny  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernat- 
ural, and  fall  into  the  Eutychian  heresy,  which  denies  that  the 
human  and  divine  natures  in  our  Lord  are  for  ever  distinct. 
Everywhere  we  hear  men  extolling  nature  at  the  expense  of 
grace,  or  decrying  reason  in  order  to  exalt  faith ;  nowhere  do  we 
find  amongst  our  theologians  the  distinction  and  union  of  the 
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natural  and  superatural,  of  which  the  type  is  presented  in  the 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  The  consequence  is  that  we  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  wants  of  cultivated  intelligence,  and  to  bring 
back  to  the  church  the  learned  and  scientific  among  her  op- 
posers. 

We  know  these  statements  will  not  be  received  with  favor, 
but  we  are  sure  that  they  are  true  ;  not  true,  indeed,  as  against 
Catholic  faith,  against  the  revelation  of  God  which  the  church 
has  received  and  maintains  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  but  true, 
undeniably  true,  as  against  our  modern  manner  of  setting 
forth,  explaining,  and  defending,  in  our  human  systems,  that 
revelation.  If,  then,  we  are  to  carry  on  successfully  our  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  convince  the  unbelieving, 
subdue  the  rebellious,  recover  the  alienated,  and  prepare  the 
way  for  new  and  more  glorious  victories  for  our  religion,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  make  those  modifications  in  the  human 
elements  of  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  of  Catholics  which  the 
present  state  of  non-Catholic  thought  and  intelligence  render 
necessary;  we  must  be  permitted  to  show  the  harmony  be- 
tween rationalism  and  traditionalism,  between  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  between  nature  and  grace,  without  separating 
them,  or  confounding  them,  or  sacrificing  the  one  to  the  other. 
AVe  must  rise  in  our  philosophy  to  the  point  where  in  princi- 
ple they  are  one,  and  while  we  scrupulously  maintain  their 
distinction  we  must  take  care  that  we  never  separate  them. 
We  must  show  that  the  supernatural,  as  well  as  the  natural, 
originates  in  the  creative  act  of  God,  and  constitutes  an  order 
as  regular,  as  uniform,  and  invariable  in  its  kind  as  the  natu- 
ral order  itself;  that  miracles,  in  relation  to  the  supernatural 
order,  are  no  more  isolated  or  arbitrary  than  the  phenomena 
of  reproduction  or  growth  in  the  natural  ;  that  each  order  lias 
its  own  generic  principles,  its  own  laws  of  operation  consistent 
with  each  other,  proceeding  alike  from  God  as  first  cause  and 
tending  to  God  as  final  cause ;  that  in  fact  the  natural  and 
supernatural,  reason  and  revelation,  nature  and  grace, do  con- 
stitute but  parts  of  one  synthetic  whole.  They  are  distin- 
guishable, but  not  separable.  The  natural  is  not  contained  in 
the  supernatural,  nor  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  but  both 
are  contained  in  the  creative  act  of  God,  the  common  link  that 
unites  them.  Neither  has  its  reason  in  the  other,  but  both 
have  their  reason  in  divine  Providence. 

When  we  have  found  a  philosophical  or  theological  doctrine 
that  enables  us  to  show  this  clearly  and  satisfactorily  to  human 
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reason,  we  shall  have  removed  from  the  supernatural  all  char- 
acter of  arbitrariness  or  isolation,  and  vindicated  for  it  a  gener- 
ic order  of  its  own ;  we  have  thus  removed  the  presumption 
against  it,  and  rendered  miracles  as  probable  and  as  provable 
as  any  fact  of  the  natural  order ;  we  have  thus  brought  all  of 
our  religion  that  needs  proving  within  the  order  of  facts  prov- 
able by  testimony,  and  thus  answered  all  the  a  'priori  objec- 
tions of  non-Catholics,  the  only  objections  that  have  not  hith- 
erto been  sufficiently  answered.  The  rest  of  the  work  for  the 
Catholic  polemist  is  either  already  done  or  capable  of  being 
done  without  much  difficulty.  Now  what  we  ask  is  not  so 
much  that  Catholic  controversialists  should  undertake  to  do 
this  work,  as  that  Catholic  public  opinion  should  permit  them 
to  do  it  and  sustain  them  in  doing  it,  provided  they  atttempt 
it  in  a  proper  spirit,  with  loyal  intentions,  and  without  lesion 
to  Catholic  faith.  It  is  not  liberty  to  depart  from  the  faith 
or  to  construct  a  faith  for  one's  self  that  we  demand,  but  lib- 
erty to  defend  the  faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  with- 
out restraint  from  mere  human  traditions,  or  philosophical,  or 
theological  opinions,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  faith  that  we 
should  respect. 

This  liberty  may  be  denied ;  the  demand  for  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  indication  of  a  disloyal  temper ;  the  exercise  of 
it  may  be  denounced  as  smacking  of  Protestantism;  but  who- 
ever knows  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  nature 
of  the  objections  we  have  to  meet,  the  controversies  we  have  to 
carry  on  in  the  higher  regions  of  intelligence,  knows,  as  well 
as  any  thing  of  the  sort  can  be  known,  that,  without  it,  it  is 
idle  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  way  of  convincing  or  convert- 
ing unbelievers,  that  Catholic  polemics  are  entirely  useless, 
and  that  there  remains  nothing  for  us  but  to  fold  our  hands, 
close  our  mouths,  and  wait  in  inaction  and  silence  the  miracu- 
lous intervention  of  divine  Providence  to  save  the  Catholic 
world  from  being  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  women  and 
children.  We  may  boast  our  present  numbers  and  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  making  progress,  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  an  epoch,  since  St.  Peter  erected  his  chair 
in  the  city  of  Rome,  when  the  church  had  suffered  greater 
losses  than  in  that  of  the  last  ten  years.  We  are  in  a  crisis  or 
a  transition  state,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  few  among  us  seem 
to  appreciate  the  fact,  or,  if  appreciating  it,  have  the  nerve  to 
look  it  boldly  in  the  face.  For  the  most  part,  we  are  unable 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  cannot  arrest  the  present  tenden- 
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cy  of  things,  and  restore  and  reestablish  that  which  is  past  or 
passing  away.     Hence  our  impotence. 

We  ask  no  concession  to  the  spirit  of  our  times  that  may 
not  be  lawfully  made;  we  ask  no  surrender  of  faith  or  of 
sound  doctrine ;  we  ask  no  compromise  with  error,  no  aban- 
donment of  any  claim  ever  made  by  the  church  under  her  su- 
preme pastor  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth;  we  ask  no  sac- 
rifice of  principle  to  popularity,  no  alliance  of  the  church  with 
temporary  excitements  or  popular  movements.  We  seek  not 
popularity  even  in  the  state,  far  less  would  Ave  seek  it  in  the 
church;  we  are  willing  to  suffer  the  reproach  of  our  Lord, 
and  Ave  loA'e  our  church  all  the  more  when  she  is  in  affliction, 
when  her  enemies  everywhere  rise  up  against  her,  and  the 
wicked  seem  to  triumph  over  her.  Dearest  to  us  is  our  Lord 
when  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  crying  out,  "  My  God  !  my  God  ! 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  It  is  not  to  render  the  church 
popular,  to  gain  for  her  the  applause  of  the  Avisdom  of  this 
world,  or  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  but  it  is  that  Ave  may  reach 
understandings,  moA'e  wills,  and  gain  souls,  that  Ave  thus  speak. 
God  forgive  us  if  we  have  spoken  harshly,  falsely,  unchari- 
tably, or  unnecessarily.  But  here  is  a  world  lying  in  error 
and  unbelief  around  us.  The  great  majority,  not  only  of  our 
OAvn  countrymen,  but  of  the  human  race,  are  living  and  dy- 
ing without  any  true  belief  in  Christ,  or  any  Avell-grounded 
hope  of  entering  with  him  into  his  kingdom  and  sharing  his 
glory.  And  what  are  they,  to  whom  the  word  of  God  and  the 
means  of  life  are  committed,  doing  for  their  con\Tersion? 
Where  do  we  see  the  deep  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  God 
works  by  means,  makes  man  responsible  for  man,  and  man 
an  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  man?  To  us  Catholics 
seem  to  ha\re  lost  the  sense  of  their  mission,  to  ha\Te  become 
indifferent  to  the  great  work  of  saving  souls  which  God  has 
committed  to  them,  to  have  become  solicitous  chiefly  about 
the  things  of  this  Avorld,  about  amassing  or  retaining  earthly 
goods,  laying  up  treasures  on  the  earth,  Avhile  suffering  souls 
to  perish  for  the  lack  of  that  bread  which  God  has  given  them 
to  dispense.  So  thinking  and  so  feeling,  AA'hat  wonder  if  Ave, 
in  some  sense,  forget  ourselves,  and  use  language  which  would 
be  more  appropriate  from  the  anointed  priest  of  God  or  author- 
ized teacher  in  Israel,  than  from  one  Avho  has  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Levi?  We  speak  as 
we  do  because  it  seems  to  us  there  are  feAV  left  who  will  speak 
the  word  the  age  needs.      We  speak  not  in  wrath,  not  in  pride, 
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not  in  disdain  or  contempt  of  others,  but  because  our  heart  is 
full,  and  the  words  will  out.  Restrain  them  we  cannot.  It 
they  are  presumptuous  we  deeply  regret  it,  and  hope  there  is 
yet  in  the  world  Christian  charity  enough  to  take  what  we 
say  in  the  sense  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  intended. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1861.] 

The  following  Letter  is  from  a  highly  revered  friend,  and 
really  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  theologians  in  our 
country,  whose  disapprobation  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ex- 
tremely painful.  It  was  written  for  our  private  admonition, 
and  by  no  means  intended  for  publication  ;  but,  as  it  expresses 
in  a  brief  and  summary  manner  the  objections  to  our  views 
which  have  reached  us  from  some  other  quarters,  we  take  the 
liberty  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  simply  suppressing  the 
name  of  the  writer,  the  place  from  which  it  was  written,  and 
its  date: 

"Doctor: — 1  have  not  very  good  news  to  send  you  to-day.  I  am  not 
pleased. 

''Your  philosophy  as  a  system  can  be  maintained.  But  when  you  en- 
deavor to  make  all  truths,  even  the  first  and  clearest  principles  of  rea- 
son dependent  and  resting  on  it,  on  your  intuition  of  God,  on  your 
primumphilosophicum,  Ens  creat  existentias,  this  is  too  much.  A  priori, 
the  attempt  lo  ground  whatever  we  know  for  certain  on  a  system,  which, 
by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  system,  and  that  it  is  contradicted  by  man}*, 
is  uncertain,  such  an  attempt  cannot  be  successful.  Is  it  not  wiser  to 
start  from  those  simple,  general  principles,  which  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted by  human  reason,  and  leave  room  to  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
whatever;  and  then,  as  far  as  we  can,  connect  our  systems  with  them; 
so  that,  if  we  fail,  yet  those  principles  remain  unshaken,  but  simply  our 
system  is  more  or  less  injured  by  that  want  of  connection?  This  seems 
to  be  more  or  less  advisable.     But  enough  on  that. 

"About  3rour  Home  Politics,  you  are  perfectly  free  to  think  just  as 
you  choose:  and  what  you  choose  may  be  the  best. 

"Also  about  'schools,  public  schools,  Catholic  schools,'  though  I  did 
not  lean  to  your  side,  yet  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the  state  of 
public  schools,  of  the  resources  of  Catholics,  was  too  limited  to  enable  me 
to  be  either  way  very  positive  on  the  matter;  especially,  as  bishops 
themselves  are  divided  on  that  question.  And  furthermore,  as  you 
conceded  that  if  we  could  get  up  Catholic  schools  well  supported  and 
managed,  it  would  be  highly  desirable;  and  as  it  was  only  an  affair  of 
opportunity,  circumstances,  &c,  I  had  not  much  to  say  against  it. 
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"About  the  temporal  principality  of  the  Holy  Father,  you  maintained 
that  it  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  in  modern  times,  to  religion  itself; 
that  the  pope  could  do  well  enough,  if  not  better,  without  it;  that  Ital- 
ians were  incensed  against  the  church  itself,  as  a  spiritual  and  divine 
institution,  on  account  of  that  temporality,  &c.  You  maintained,  also, 
that  notwithstanding  these  considerations,  no  power  on  earth  had  a 
right  to  deprive  the  Holy  Father;  you  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the  Roman  states  by  the  Sardinians;  you 
hoped  for  the  church  far  better  times  and  nobler  triumphs,  &c.  I 
said  again,  at  the  time,  that  an  honest  man  can  entertain  all  these  no- 
tions. 

"But  since  then,' I  have  taken  a  wholly  different  view  of  the  case. 
The  atrocities  committed  by  Piedmontese,  and  of  which  I  sent  you  some 
instances  from  the  Civiltd,  and  the  reaction  which  bursts  out  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c,  have  convinced  me  that  ,in  poor  Italy, 
there  is  to  be  seen  now,  what  we  enjoyed  in  France,  during  the  blissful 
years  of  1789,  elseq.,  namely,  the  unmitigated  reign  of  terror,  and  the 
domination  of  murderers.  I  regret  deeply  having  at  any  time  said  a 
word  in  favor  of  these  basest  "rabble.  I  have  been  thoroughly  de- 
ceived, and  I  believe  now  firmly  that,  in  Italy,  the  pope  is  more  than 
ever  the  true  friend  and  defender  not  only  of  rierht,  but  especially  of 
liberty;  and  that,  if  lie  is  driven  away  from  Rome,  liberty  will  go 
with  him,  and  disappear  from  where  he  is  not.  So  I  think  now,  after 
closer  examination.  Errare  avt  errasse  liumanum  est.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  this  be  to  your  taste.  I  fain  persuade  myself  that  you  cannot 
be  very  far  from  the  same  conviction.  In  fact,  I  see  now  in  Italy,  on 
the  part  of  the  pretended  liberals,  nothing  but  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  in- 
iquity, abominable  tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  cry  to  Heaven.  And  per- 
has  you  yourself  do  not  see  much  more,  as  a  phrase,  or  rather  the  whole 
page  416  *  seems  to  indicate. 

"Also  you  havespoken  several  times  against  the  scholastics,  and  in  your 
last  number,  pages  287  and  288, \  you  say  things  rather  harsh.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  admit  that.  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  know 
even  one  of  these  'subtler  errors  of  the  day,'  save  those  based  on  geol- 
ogy and  modern  discoveries,  any  speculative  or  metaphysical  error,  the 
sol m ion  or  the  principle  of  solution  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  scholastics. 

"But  the  article  I  regret  most,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  this  letter  of 
mine,  is  the  one  headed  'Catholic  Polemics.'  Assuredly,  we  must  pre- 
sent truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by  those  whom  we  address; 
and  who  ever  denied  it?  But  if  we  must  proceed,  as  you  do  yourself 
when  speaking  on  hell,  this  is  another  thing. 

"Really,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  have  been  horrified  at  it.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  Ite  in  Ignem  JEtemum,  of  the  several  passages  where 
this  fire  is  called  Inextinguibilis,  of  this  well  known  text  of  Isaias:  Quis 
Jiitbitabit  ex  vobis  cum  ardoribus  sempitemis?  and  of  so  many  others,  and 
of  all  catechisms  together?  To  say  that  the  reprobate  can  be  restored  to 
the  natural  beatitude  they  might  have  enjoyed  in  statu  natures purcB is  a 
heretical  proposition.  Besides,  if  they  undergo  the  loss  of  God,  as  you 
concede,  and  if  this  be  a  punishment,  how  can  they  feel  any  amount  of 
happiness;  unless  you  contend  that  the  loss  of  God  is  a  trifling  affair;  or 
unless  you  put  them  on  the  same  level  as  children  who  have  not  been 
baptized;  neither  of  which  can  be  held  consistently  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  Church?  But  I  have  no  time  to  argue  at  lenght.  It 
would  take  me  a  month  to  explain  what  came  to  my  mind  while  reading 

*Bio\vnson's  works.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  444.     fVol.  II.  pp.  146  &  147. 
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that  article.  My  clear  Doctor,  I  tell  you  again  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pain 
on  account  of  it. 

"Besides  how  can  you  say  with  justice,  'page  358,*  that  'we  must 
be  content  to  repeat  the  arguments  stereotyped  for  our  use,  al- 
though those  arguments  may  rest  on  historical  blunders,  metaphys- 
ical errors,  &C.,'  and  a  few  lines  before,  that  'it  is  the  duty  of  Catho- 
lic publicists  never  to  take  any  deeper,  broader,  or  loftier  views 
than  are  taken  by  the  most  ignorant  or  uncultivated  of  Catholic  believ- 
ers, &c.  ?' 

"I  have  just  done  reading  the  Lectures  on  the  Present  Position  of  Cath- 
olics in  England,  by  Dr.  Newman.  Nothing  can  be  more  original, 
more  deep,  and  more  orthodox,  and  not  only"no  ignorant  Catholic,  but 
even  very  few  among  the  most  learned,  could  go  so  deep,  and  explain 
so  philosophically  the  origin  and  causes,  &c,  of  Protestantism  in  Eng- 
land; and  you,  yourself,  were  you  shackled  and  fettered,  when  formerly 
you  wrote  so  beautifully  and  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  church?'  If 
you  were,  indeed  it  is  a  fact  I  never  suspected  in  the  least.  Now  your 
Review  is  no  more  the  same  as  before.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  change.  But  change  there  is,  and  a  striking  one.  As- 
suredly, you  have  still  admirable  passages.  But  you  have  taken  the 
habit  of  mixing  up  with  tin  m  passages  of  quite  a  different  nature,  which 
grate  terribly  on  the  ears  of  your  friends. 

"I  object  also  to  the  beginningof  the  alinea:  'In  our  historical  reading.' 
p.  360. f  It  contains  a  real  offence  to  the  bishops,  and  also  especially  to 
the  five  last  pages,  from  the  alinea,  'finally,  p.  373}.  to  the  end;  except 
the  last  lines,  which  breathe  a  noble  spirit,  a  truly  Catholic  heart.  Ah, 
Doctor,  if  your  excellent  qualities  could  be  cleared  from  some  little  de- 
fects, which  impair  them  and  lessen  the  fruits  they  can  produce,  you 
would  bean  accomplished  man.  I  have  no  lime  to  write  any  more, 
and  this  is  even  too  long. 

"Be  assured  that  there  is  in  my  remarks,  much  less  in  my  heart,  not  the 
slightest  degree  of  bitterness  against  you.  Nothing  will  ever  make  me 
forget  the  good  you  have  done  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  till  the  end  I 
will  remain 

"Your  most  affectionate  and  devoted  friend." 

To  this  letter  we  subjoin  an  article  from  The  Catholic  pub- 
lished at  Pittsburgh,  July  13th,  1861,  because  it  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  paragraph,  written  with  more  candor  and 
fairness,  and  with  a  graver  attempt  at  argument  than  we  usu- 
ally meet  in  the  columns  of  the  so-called  Catholic  papers  when 
referring  to  our  Review: 

"Towardsthe  end  of  the  third  article  of  the  July  number  of  his  Review, 
Dr.  Brownson  throws  out  some  suggestions  as  to  the  real  Catholic  doc- 
trine on  certain  points,  which  are  combated  by  the  rationalists  of  the 
day.  He  is  anxious  apparently  to  reduce  the  teaching  of  the  church 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  in  order  the  better  to  recommend 
it  to  unbelievers.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of  this  system  in 
general. we  are  afraid  that  in  the  particular  instances  he  has  selected, 
the  reviewer  has  gone  too  far. 

"He  first  offers  the  following  explanation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 

*Ante,  p.  110.     \A7ite,  p.  112.     \Ante,  p.  125. 
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hell:  'Though  only  the  elect  can  he  saved,  we  know  of  no  authority  for 
denying  that  all  meu  may  attain  to  as  great  a  degree  of  good  as  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  state  of  pure  nature.'  The  authority  for  denying  this 
view  is  plain  enough.  All  theologians  assert  that  ii  is  rash  (and  some  go 
farther)  to  deny  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  not  metaphorical,  hut  real,  though 
nodouht,  different  in  many  respects  from  the  fire  which  we  have  on 
earth.  The  foundation  for  thisassertion  is  the  frequent  use  in  the  Scrip- 
ture of  the  word  fire,  to  express  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  entirely  preclude  any  but  a  literal  meaning.  Add  to 
this  the  following  words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  every  Catholic 
must  receive  as  an  authorative  exposition  of  faith,  'qui  bona  egerunt 
ibunt  in  vitam  seternam:  qui  vero  mala,  in  ignem  asternum.  YImc  est 
fides  Catiiolica.'  And  although  these  last  words  did  not  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  yet  they  include  this  point,  as  well 
as  the  others  explained  in  the  symbol.  Now,  if  the  fire  which  torments 
the  damned  he  a  real  fire,  and  be  eternal,  it  is  manifest  that  the  explana- 
tion suggested  in  the  Review  cannot  be  maintained. 

Again  the  reviewer  overlooks  another  well-defined  doctrine  of  the 
church.  The  Council  of  Florence  defined,  and  the  definition  is  repeated 
in  every  profession  of  faith  proposed  to  the  oriental  schismatics  that  the 
souls  of  those  who  die  in  actual,  as  well  as  of  those  who  die  in  only  ori- 
ginal sin,' niox  in  iufernum  descendunt,  poems  tamen  disparibus  puni- 
endcB.  Now,  the  mildest  doctrine  that  a  Catholic  can  defend  in  regard 
to  infants  who  die  in  original  sin,  is  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  be- 
atific, or  supernatural  vision  of  God,  but  enjoy  that  which  would  have 
been  allotted  to  the  state  of  pure  nature.  Then,  according  to  the  def- 
inition that  the  punishment  of  those  who  die  in  actual  sin,  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  those  who  depart  with  original  sin,  the  punishment  of 
the  first  class  of  sinners  must  necessarily  be  something  more  than  what 
the  reviewer  represented  it  to  be.  Nor  is  this  reasoning  unsupported 
by  positive  authority.  Innocent  IV.  (lib.  III. Decretal.  Tit.  42.  cap.  3. 
Majores),  lays  down  as  a  principle  that  the  punishment  of  original  sin  is 
the  privation  of  the  vision  of  God,  (carentia  visionis  Dei) and  the  punish- 
ment of  actual  sin  consistsin  the  torments  of  an  everlasting  hell,  {gehennm 
perpelim  cruciatm).  This  authorative  declaration  prevents  us  from  lim- 
iting the  punishment  of  actual  sin  to  the  privation  of  the  beatific  vision 
and  clearly  indicates  that  besides  this  the  damned  have  to  suffer  perpe- 
tual torments.  And  from  this  we  think  we  can  conclude  the  review- 
er's question  whether  we  can  hold  and  defend  the  view  he  proposes  'com- 
patibly with  our  faith  as  a  Catholic,'  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Dr.  Brownson  next  introduces  various  questions  in  regard  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  settlement  of  which  he  thinks  he  can  improve  on 
the  solutions  given  in  'popular  theology.'  The  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
IV..)  has  defined  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
it  gives  a  list  of  thesacred  and  canonical  books,  and  anathematizes  those 
who  refuse  to  receive  for  sacred  and  canonical  the  entire  books,  with 
each  of  their  parts,'  as  they  are  commonly  read  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  as  they  are  to  be  fouud  in  the  Old  Vulgate  edition.'  To  say  that  a 
book  is  sacred  and  canonical,  is  to  say  that  it  is  inspired,  or  that  God  is 
its  author,  and  this  certainly  forces  us  to  defend  that  'every  historical 
statement  made  therein  is  strictly  exact.'  The  sacred  writers  no  doubt, 
"followed  their  own  reason,  judgment,  and  taste  in  their  forms  of  ex- 
pression, in  the  selection  of  the  imagery  and  illustrations  which  they 
adopt,  and  in  the  arguments  which  they  use  or  put  forth  in  defence  of 
the  truth  revealed;'  but  in  all  this  they  were  guarded  from  error  by  the 
infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  same  Holy  Spirit  moved 
them  to  write  what  they  did  write.     This  is  the  view  of  the  inspiration 
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of  a  sacred  book,  which  must  be  held  to  make  good  the  assertion  that 
God  is  the  author  of  the  entire  book  and  each  of  its  parts.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  reviewer  counts  the  Jesuit  Patrizi  among 
'popular'  theologians;  at  all  events  he  has,  we  think,  settled  con- 
clusively the  question  of  the  nature  and  limits  of  inspiration  in  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  subject,  which  he  published  in  Rome,  in  1857,  and  in 
which  he  defends  the  view  which  we  have  briefly  stated. 

''Again,  the  Council  of  Trent,  ad  coercenda petulantiaingenia,  decreed 
that  no  one  relying  on  his  own  learning  should  interpret  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  the  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  pertaining  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  contrary  to  the  sense  which  has  beenholtieu 
and  is  held  by  our  mother  the  church,  or  contrary  to  the  unanimous  in- 
terpretation of  the  fathers.  This  decree  is  more  than  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  question  put  by  the  reviewer  in  relation  to  traditionary  inter- 
pretation. A  full  explanation  may  be  found  in  any  'popular'  theol- 
ogy. 

"Lastly,  the  reviewer  complains  that  scholastic  theology  represents 
the  supernatural  as  isolated  and  arbitrary.  This,  we  must  confess,  is  a 
novel  view  of  scholastic  theology.  This  theology  follows  closely  the  def- 
initions of  the  church,  and  if  there  is  any  obscurity  on  the  question  of 
the  supernatural,  it  is  because  the  more  difficult  and  abstruse  points,  as 
Pope  Celestine  I,  long  ago  remarked,  have  not  been  defined  by  the 
competent  authority.  The  reviewer  must  pardon  us  if  we  still  prefer  the 
teaching  of  scholastic  theology  to  any  unintelligible  jargon  about  methexis 
and  mimesis,  and  palingenesia,  and  cosmic  cycles.  There  is  no  use  of 
attempting  to  improve  on  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  as  Gregory  XVI. 
complains  in  his  brief  against  Hermes,  'besides  the  evil  wrought  by 
those  who  openly  defend  rebellion  against  the  church,  great  harm  is 
done  by  those  who  through  love  and  desire  of  novelty,  always  learning  and 
never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  become  masters  of  error,  hav- 
ing never  been  the  disciples  of  truth,  and  while  boasting  that  they  de- 
fend, in  reality,  attempt  to  corrupt  the  sacred  deposit  of  faith.' " 

We  add  also  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  clip  from 
the  Catholic  Mirror,  published  at  Baltimore,  as  before  we  get 
through,  we  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  a  remark: 

"Messrs.  Editors: — Let  me  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the  readers 
of  Broicnson's  Review,  to  the  page  371*  of  the  last  number,  where  the 
former  champion  of  the  church  calls  in  question  an  article  of  Catholic 
faith,  namely,  the  eternity  of  the  pains  of  hell.  This  point  was  sol- 
emnly defined  in  the  fifth  general  council,  held  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  553.     Qui  stat,  videai  ne  cadai. 

"A  Priest." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says:  "Now  your  Review  is  no  more 
the  same  as  before.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  cannot  account 
for  the  change.     But  change  there  is,  and  a  striking  one." 

The  change  can  hardly  be  great  or  striking,  it  seems  to  us 
if  it  cannot  be  told  wherein  it  consists.  Of  this  alleged  change 
we  ourselves  are  not  aware.  We  have,  we  confess,  for  the  last 
few  years  endeavored  to  write  in  our  own  natural  style  rather 

*Ante,  p.  123 
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than  in  a  style  formed  in  imitation  of  the  scholastics,  in  which 
we  were  never  at  home  or  at  our  ease.  We  have  also  taken  up 
other  questions,  and  have  endeavored  to  address  ourselves 
more  to  the  general  comprehension  of  the  American  mind, 
whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  than  we  did  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  Catholic  career.  We  labored  at  first  to  bring  out 
and  vindicate  what  may  be  called  the  extrinsic  authority  of 
the  church ;  but,  having  said  all  that  we  had  to  say  on  that 
point,  we  have  since  labored  more  especially  to  bring  out  and 
vindicate  what  may  be  called  her  intrinsic  authority,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  extrinsic  is  not  arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  iso- 
lated in  its  character  and  operation,  but  has  its  basis  in  the 
intrinsic,  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  things.  In 
the  earlier  volumes  of  our  Review  we  labored  to  develop  and 
apply  to  the  various  relations  of  life,  social,  domestic,  and  in- 
dividual, the  admonition  of  our  Lord,  Qiicerite  primum  regnum 
Dei  et  justitiam  ejus:  et  hcec  omnia  atljieientur  vobis.  In  the 
later  volumes  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  develop  and  ap- 
ply to  the  various  questions  that  come  up  the  theological 
maxim  Gratia  supponit  naturam,  grace  supposes  nature.  In 
this,  indeed,  there  is  a  change  of  subject  very  allowable  and 
very  necessary,  unless  we  would  be  continually  repeating  our- 
selves, but  no  change  of  doctrine  or  purpose,  tone  or  spirit. 

If  there  has  been  any  change  of  purpose  or  of  doctrine  in 
our  Review  during  its  seventeen  years  of  devotion  to  Catho- 
licity, we  are  unconscious  of  it.  As  far  as  we  know  ourselves 
we  are  the  same  man  that  we  were  at  first,  only  trusting  that 
we  may  have  profited  somewhat  by  our  experience;  we  are,  to 
say  the  least,  as  firm  in  our  Catholic  faith  as  we  were  seven- 
teen years  ago,  as  deeply  devoted  to  the  church,  as  anxious  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth,  and  as  earnest  to  secure  the  salvation 
of  our  own  soul.  The  only  changes  we  are  conscious  of  are 
such  changes  as  invariably  take  place  in  every  convert  when 
his  first  fervor  has  passed  away,  when  the  novelty  of  his  po- 
sition has  worn  off,  and  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
stern  realities  of  the  new  world  into  which  he  has  entered. 

From  our  entrance  into  the  church  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, those  outside  have  consoled  themselves  with  the  constant 
prediction  that  we  should  change  and  abandon  the  Catholic 
religion,  as  we  had  abandoned  the  several  forms  of  Protes- 
tantism to  which  we  had  been  previously  momentarily  at- 
tached ;  and  we  fear  that  these  predictions  have  had  some  in- 
fluence on  a  certain  number  of  our  Catholic  friends,  and  dis- 
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posed  them  from  the  first,  if  we  failed  to  repeat  our  profession 
of  faith,  to  suspect  us  of  having  changed  or  being  on  the  point 
of  changing  back  to  our  old  misbelief  or  no-belief.  Now  we 
wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  when  we  entered  the  Catholic 
Church  we  did  it  deliberately  and  from  full  conviction ;  we 
knew  what  we  were  about;  we  then  made  our  solemn  profes- 
sion of  faith  and  pledged  ourselves  to  God  and  to  man  t<> 
abide  by  it;  we  then  pledged  ourselves  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority and  hold  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  We  consider 
this  pledge  sufficient,  and  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  us 
to  repeat  it  in  every  number  and  every  article  of  our  Review. 
In  a  worldly  point  of  view,  we  had  nothing  to  gain  by  be- 
coming a  Catholic;  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  we  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  remaining  a  Catholic.  We  came  into  the 
church  because  thoroughly  convinced  and  firmly  persuaded 
that  she  is  God's  church  and  out  of  her  communion  there  is 
no  salvation;  we  remain  in  the  church  because  we  retain  the 
same  conviction,  the  same  persuasion,  and  know  that  if  we 
were  to  leave  her  we  could  never  save  our  soul,  see  God,  or 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven.  What  she  teaches  us,  we  be- 
lieve; what  she  commands,  we  are  prepared  to  do  without 
question  or  hesitation.  Let  us  know  she  teaches  a  doctrine, 
we  ask  nothing  further;  let  us  know  that  she  declares  such  or 
such  to  be  our  duty,  and  we  at  once  admit  that  we  are  bound 
to  do  it,  and  that  if  we  do  not,  we  are  wanting  not  only  in 
our  fidelity  to  her,  but  in  our  obedience  to  God.  What  more 
can  be  asked  of  us,  or  what  more  can  we  say?  Do  you  be- 
lieve us?  Then  this  is  enough.  Do  you  not  believe 
us?  Do  you  believe  that  we  lie,  lie  to  you  and  lie  to 
God?  Then  nothing  that  we  could  say  would  be  of  any 
avail.  But  till  we  persist  in  maintaining  some  condemned 
doctrine,  or  in  defending  things  prohibited  by  the  church,  you 
are  bound  to  believe  us  and  to  be  satisfied  with  our  Catholic 
disposition  and  intentions. 

That  we  may  err,  that  Ave  have  erred  in  our  writings  in  re- 
gard both  to  doctrine  and  opinion,  is  very  possible;  to  this  the 
best  of  men  are  liable,  for,  as  says  our  reverend  friend  in  his 
letter,  Errare  ant  errasse  humanum  est.  But  can  any  one, 
however  hostile  to  us,  charge  us  with  persisting  in  an  error  of 
any  sort  after  it  has  been  clearly  shown  to  us  that  it  is  an  er- 
ror? Have  we  ever  resisted  authority  in  either  doctrine  or 
practice?  We  may  have  been  ignorant  of  some  definitions  of 
the  church,  and  unwittingly  said  things  contrary  thereto,  but 
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when  those  definitions  were  brought  to  our  knowledge,  have 
we  ever  refused  to  accept  them  or  to  retract  any  thing  we 
might  have  said  not  in  accordance  with  them  ?  Have  we  ever 
set,  or  ever  shown  a  disposition  to  set  ourselves  above  author- 
ity and  to  write  or  teach  any  thing  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church  ?  No  enemy  can  say  that  we  have.  We  have 
for  seventeen  years  conducted  a  Catholic  review,  and  no  bish- 
op or  archbishop  can  say  that  we  have  ever  persisted  in  any 
doctrine  or  opinion  which  he  informed  us  was  contrary  to  our 
Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  duty. 

Our  reverend  friend  says:  "Your  philosophy  as  a  system 
can  be  maintained,"  that  is,  maintained  compatibly  with  our 
faith  as  a  Catholic,  we  suppose  he  means.  This  is  all  we  need 
ask,  and  we  may  pass  over  his  criticisms,  the  more  especially, 
since  they  do  not  happen  to  bear  upon  either  our  method  or 
our  principles.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  system  of  phi- 
losophy, defend  no  system,  and  are  opposed  to  all  attempts  to 
construct  a  system;  for  all  systems  of  philosophy  are  abstract, 
and  therefore  lack  reality.  They  are  at  best  only  logical  rep- 
resentations, not  of  reality,  or  things  as  they  are,  but  of  our 
mental  conceptions  of  things.  Our  philosophy,  so  far  as  phi- 
losophy we  have,  is  realism,  that  is,  deals  with  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  as  they  may  exist  in  our  abstract  concep- 
tions. When  we  assert  Em  creed  existeniias  as  the  ideal  for- 
mula embracing  all  truth,  we  assert  the  real  order;  and  we 
assert  real  being  and  real  existences  in  their  real  relation. 
( )nr  reverend  friend  must  concede  to  us,  that  in  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  earth,  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible ;  he  must  also  concede,  that  what  is  not  God,  and  yet 
exists,  is  creature;  that  what  is  not  creature,  and  yet  is,  is 
God,  and  that  the  relation  between  ( rod  and  creature,  or  be- 
tween Being  and  existences,  is  expressed  by  the  creative  an  ; 
therefore  he  must  concede  that  all  truth,  whether  truth  of  be- 
ing, truth  of  existences,  or  truth  of  relation,  is  embraced  in  the 
ideal  formula.  Furthermore,  as  Ens,  or  God,  is  real  and  nec- 
essary being,  and  includes  in  himself  all  real  and  necessary  be- 
ing, he  must  concede  that,  whatever  is  contingent,  depends 
upon  the  creative  act,  and  exists  only  by  virtue  of  that  act. 
How,  then,  can  he  object  to  our  formula  as  the  primum  phl- 
losophieum'? 

We  thank  our  reverend  friend  for  informing  us,  that  we 
are  perfectly  free  to  think  as  we  choose  about  Home  Politics, 
and  also  for  admitting  that  he  had  not  much  to  say  against  our 
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views  on  the  subject  of  Education,  especially,  as  he  says,  as 
the  bishops  themselves  were  divided  on  that  question.  With 
regard  to  our  views  of  the  temporal  principality  of  the  Holy 
Father,  he  says,  he  said  and  believed,  when  they  were  put  forth 
they  were  such  as  an  honest  man  might  entertain;  but  he 
now,  it  would  seem,  thinks  differently,  and  claims  the  benefit 
of  the  proverb,  Errarc  nut  errassehumanumest  That  prov- 
erb, we  suppose,  may  be  as  available  for  us  as  for  him ; 
and  in  all  cases,  and  on  all  subjects,  we  trust  we  shall  ever  be 
as  ready  as  he  to  retract  any  views  we  have  expressed,  the 
moment  we  are  satisfied  they  are  erroneous.  The  subject, 
however,  is  one  which  cannot  be  re-opened,  at  least  for  the 
present,  in  our  pages.  We  will  only  say,  that  our  friend  will 
find  in  our  Revieio  the  conviction,  as  strongly  expressed  as  he 
expresses  it,  that  the  pope  is  more  than  ever  the  true  friend, 
not  only  of  right,  but  especially  of  liberty.  Our  views  on  the 
whole  question,  especially  on  the  conduct  of  the  Sardinians 
and  the  revolutionists  of  Italy,  have  been  given  as  fully  in  our 
pages  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  them ;  and  we  have  nothing 
further  to  say  on  the  subject,  only  that  if  we  have  said  any 
thing  untrue,  or  inconsistent  with  our  faith  or  loyalty  as  a 
Catholic,  we  are  ready  to  make  such  explanations,  modifica- 
tions, or  retractions,  as  the  Holy  See  may  require  of  us. 

Our  reverend  friend  complains  that  we  have  several  times 
said  things  rather  harsh  against  the  scholastics.  This  is 
possible;  but  he  might  have  added,  that  we  have  several  times 
said  things  very  much  in  their  favor.  Does  he  forget  that 
the  scholastics  have  said  much  harder  things  themselves  of 
each  other,  than  we  have  ever  said  of  any  of  them?  Does  he 
hold  that  we  are  bound,  as  Catholics,  to  maintain  every  doc- 
trine, every  opinion,  every  form  of  expression,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  scholastics,  either  as  philosophers  or  as  theo- 
logians? Does  he  maintain  that  the  human  mind  has  hence- 
forth nothing  to  do,  but  to  repeat,  in  a  diluted  form,  the  scho- 
lastics, and  that  it  is  never  lawful  for  a  Catholic  to  go  beyond 
the  compendiums  of  their  speculations  furnished  by  our  mod- 
ern theologians?  Did  not  the  scholastics  in  method,  in  form, 
and  in  expression,  depart  widely  from  the  fathers?  Where- 
fore, then,  should  it  be  unlawful  for  us,  provided  we  hold  fast 
to  the  faith,  to  depart  in  like  respects  from  them?  Am  I,  as 
a  Catholic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bound  to  follow,  in  my 
method  of  philosophizing,  St.  Thomas,  any  more  than  St. 
Thomas  was  bound  to  follow  the  method  of  St.  Augustine? 
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St.  Thomas,  as  a  philosopher,  simply  reproduces  Aristotle,  and 
departs  from  him  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  his  faith  as  a 
Christian.  Is  it  unlawful  for  me,  as  a  Catholic,  to  dissent 
from  Aristotle?  Must  I,  too,  take  that  pagan  philosopher  as 
Magister,  as  Philosophus,  whose  dictum  is  authority  in  every 
matter  pertaining  to  the  province  of  human  reason?  If  so, 
what  say  you  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bonaventura,  Thomassin, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and  Cardinal  Gerdil,  not  to  name  others 
hardly  less  eminent  in  philosophy  and  theology,  who  were 
very  far  from  swearing  by  the  words  of  the  Stagirite?  We 
have  always  understood,  that  in  philosophy  the  church  leaves 
us  free,  so  long  as  we  do  not  contravene  her  dogmas,  or  de- 
part from  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says:  "It  Mould  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  even  one  of  those  'subtler  errors  of  the  day/ 
save  those  based  on  geology  and  modern  discoveries,  any  specu- 
lative or  metaphysical  error,  the  solution,  or  the  principle  of 
solution  of  which,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  scho- 
lastics." The  term  scholastics  is  rather  vague,  and  our  friend 
allows  himself  a  very  wide  margin.  By  the  scholastic  philos- 
ophy we,  in  our  remarks  referred  to,  meant  not  merely  that  of 
the  mediaeval  scholastics,  but  that  generally  taught  officially  in 
our  schools  and  colleges,  such  as  we  find  it  in  our  more  com- 
monly used  text-books.  With  this  philosophy,  which  pro- 
fesses to  follow  in  the  main  St.  Thomas,  and  is  of  the  peripa- 
tetic species,  we  have  maintained,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  the 
subtler  objections  o  four  day  urged  against  the  Catholic  Church. 
There  are  many  of  these  subtler  errors ;  but  as  our  friend  asks 
for  only  one,  we  will  name  modern  pantheistic  rationalism,  as 
held  and  defended  by  recent  German  authors.  We  find  in 
this  philosophy  neither  the  refutation,  nor  the  principle  of  re- 
futation of  this  subtle  form  of  rationalism.  Taking  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  peripatetics,  Nihil  est  in  intellects,  quod  non  prvus 
fucrit  in  senm,  it  is  impossible  to  refute  modern  sensism.  De- 
nying,  with  what  Ave  call  scholastic  philosophy,  or  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  schools,  intuition  of  God,  it  is  impossible,  by  any 
logic  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  su- 
preme being  as  distinct  from  the  universe;  and  denying, with 
the  same  philosophy,  all  intuition  of  the  creative  act,  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  universe  distinct 
from  God  or  the  supreme  being.  It  would  be  easy  for  us  to 
show  the  truth  of  these  assertions ;  but  as  we  could  not  do  it 
without  scandalizing  many  worthy  people,  Ave  let  them  stand 
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as  simple  assertions,  leaving  it  for  our  friend  to  refute  them, 
by  refuting  on  the  recognized  principles,  and  by  the  approved 
methods  of  the  scholastic  philosophy — ScLieiemiacher,  Schill- 
ing, Hegel,  Bauer,   or  even  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  these  subtler 
errors  to  which  we  allude  by  the  scholastic  philosophy,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  them,  or  even  as  they 
may  be  reproduced  by  our  professors;  what  we  mean  is,  that 
it  is  impossible  with  that  philosophy,  according  to  its  system- 
atic principles  and  method,  to  refute  them,  to  the  conviction  of 
those  who  hold  them,  and  as  they  hold  them.  German  ration- 
alism, which  in  its  later  forms  is  a  far  more  subtle  pantheism 
than  that  of  oriental  emanationism,  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed, 
met  and  refuted  by  no  official  philosophy,  or  philosophy  suf- 
fered to  be  taught  in  our  schools,  as  it  is  conceived  and  held  by 
the  German  rationalists  themselves.  No  doubt  our  professors 
prove  clearly  enough,  that  it  contains  many  errors  and  even 
absurdities  ;  but  we  refute  no  doctrine  for  its  adherents,  till  we 
distinguish  its  truth  from  the  error  they  mix  up  with  it,  ami 
show  them  that  truth  freed  from  its  accompanying  error,  and 
integrated  in  our  own  doctrine.  Men  embrace  an  erroneous 
system,  and  adhere  to  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  error,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth  it  contains ;  and  they  hold  the  error,  ei- 
ther because  they  do  not  distinguish  it  from  the  truth,  or  be- 
cause it  seems  to  them  impossible  to  hold  the  truth  without 
holding  it.  We  should  all  remember  that  the  intellect  can 
never  be  false,  and,  therefore,  that  in  every  doctrine  which  the 
intellect  may  embrace,  there  is  and  must  be  an  element  of 
truth.  That  truth  the  Catholic,  if  he  understands  his  own  re- 
ligion, accepts,  and  shows  to  exist,  in  its  unity  and  integrity, 
in  the  doctrine  of  his  church.  This  is  the  fact  which  he  must 
make  evident  to  every  non-Catholic  in  order  really  to  refute 
him.  Now,  how  can  you  tell  me,  on  your  scholasticism,  what 
is  the  truth  the  German  rationalist  holds,  and  which,  to  his 
mind,  consecrates  the  error  of  that  rationalism ;  or  how  will 
you  show  him  that  in  your  own  doctrine  you  avoid  his  error, 
and  accept  and  integrate  his  truth? 

We  repeat  here  what  we  have  often  said  in  our  Review,  that 
we  do  not  refute  false  doctrines  simply  by  pointing  out  their 
falsehood;  we  must  do  it  by  distinguishing  between  the  true 
and  the  false,  and  showing  that  we  accept  the  true,  and  inte- 
grate it  in  a  higher  unity.  This  is  an  important  consideration 
for  all  who  seek  the  conversion  of  non-Catholics.     In  the  ear- 
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lier  volumes  of  our  Revieio  we  wrote  not  a  few  articles  against 
Protestants  and  unbelievers  in  favor  of  Catholicity,  which  were 
perfectly  satisfactory  and  conclusive  to  our  Catholic  friends, 
but  which  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  those  who  held  the  er- 
rors we  labored  to  refute,  except  to  puzzle  and  beAvilder  them. 
There  was  something  not  unjust  in  their  reply:  "Your  argu- 
ments are  logical;  they  are  well  put;  they  silence,  but  they  do 
not  convince."  They  did  not  convince  any  who  needed  to  be 
convinced,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  did  not  distinguish 
their  truth  from  their  error,  and  show  them  that  Ave  held  the 
very  truth  they  in  their  own  minds  saw,  and  held  it  in  its 
unity  and  integrity  free  from  their  error. 

This  is  the  grand  mistake  of  most  controversialists  with 
ther  opponents.  They  begin  by  denouncing  their  errors,  and 
passing  over,  without  recognition,  the  very  important,  the  A'ery 
essential  truths  which,  notwithstanding  those  errors,  they  may 
hold,  and  then  attributing  their  failure  to  be  convinced  to  the 
perversity  of  their  wi  Is,  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  or  their 
love  of  error.  No  man  hates  truth  or  loAres  error,  and  no  man 
is  ever  unwilling  to  give  up  error  for  truth,  when  he  is  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  error  that  he  gives  up,  and  only  truth 
that  he  is  required  to  accept.  Why  is  it  the  Protestant  ad- 
heres to  his  Protestantism?  Because  his  Protestantism  is  a 
pure,  unmixed  falsehood?  No.  But  because  he  has  in  it  cer- 
tain elements  of  truth  which  he  loves  and  prizes,  and  which 
he  erroneously  supposes  he  Avould  be  required  to  giA'e  up,  were 
he  to  become  a  Catholic.  To  induce  him  to  become  a  Catho- 
lic it  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  profitable  to  insist,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  on  his  error,  but  to  sIioav  him  that  his  truth 
is  ours,  is  held  by  us  as  firmly  as  by  him,  in  a  higher  unity 
than  he  has,  in  its  true  place  and  relation  in  the  Avhole  body 
of  truth. 

The  hardest  thing  for  us  Catholics  to  conceive  of,  is,  that 
they  who  are  not  Catholics  may  ha\e,  and  in  fact  do  have 
much  truth,  and  that  we  do  no  harm  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  in  no  sense  deny  the  catholicity  of  our  religion  by  recog- 
nizing and  frankly  accepting  the  truth  they  ha\Te.  In  fact, 
we  hardly  believe  practically,  that  our  religion  can  be  regard- 
ed as  catholic  if  we  admit  those  outside  are  yet  not  destitute 
of  some  portions  of  truth.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  whate\rer 
truth  we  concede  to  them  is  so  much  subtracted  from  our 
stock.  Yet  the  concession  implies  no  deficiency  on  our  part, 
or  that  the  truth  which  we  concede  them  to  hold  is  sufficient 
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for  their  intellectual  and  moral  life  and  fecundity.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  embraces  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  truth; 
in  her  alone  is  truth  to  be  found  in  its  unity  and  universality 
as  a  complete  and  living  whole.  Out  of  the  church  truth  is 
indeed  held,  but  held  in  fragments,  isolated  from  its  proper  re- 
lations, without  unity  or  integrity,  and  therefore  without  life, 
vigor,  or  fruitful ness.  No  people  in  any  age  has  been  so  de- 
graded, so  completely  dishumanized,  so  absolutely  severed 
from  God  as  to  have  no  truth ;  for  to  be  absolutely  destitute 
of  truth,  to  be  reduced  to  pure  falsehood  would  be  absolute  in- 
tellectual death  and  annihilation.  It  is  because  those  outside 
of  the  church  are  not  destitute  of  all  truth,  because  they  have 
some  elements  of  truth  that  we  are  able  to  hope  for  their  con- 
version, for  it  is  only  on  the  truth  which  they  have  that  we 
can  base  our  arguments  or  our  reasoning  designed  to  bring 
them  to  the  truth  which  they  have  not.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
our  labors  would  be  much  more  successful,  because  we  should 
proceed  in  our  controversies  with  non-Catholics  with  more  re- 
spect for  their  understanding,  and  more  readily  win  their  sym- 
pathy and  affection. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  suspicion  that  we  have  changed, 
.  which  some  of  our  Catholic  friends  seem  to  entertain,  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  really  have  changed  our  method  of 
dealing  with  those  outside  of  the  church,  and,  instead  of  la- 
boring primarily  and  chiefly  to  prove  that  they  are  wrong  and 
on  the  road  to  destruction,  we  have  labored  to  make  them  un- 
derstand that  we  recognize  what  they  have  that  is  true  and  by 
no  means  wish  them  to  abandon  any  truth  they  have.  V\  e 
have  sought  latterly  to  defend  Catholic  interests  and  to  win 
the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  those  separated  from  us,  by  showing 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Catholicity  repels  nothing  which 
they  hold  affirmatively,  or  most  value  in  their  own  doctrines, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what  they  really  object  to  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  is  practically  effective  in  keeping  them 
out  of  her  communion,  has  no  real  foundation  in  Catholic  doc- 
trine, in  the  constitution,  discipline,  teachings,  or  practices  of 
the  church,  although  some  of  it  may  be  true  of  the  notions  and 
practices  of  many  Catholics.  Here',  we  apprehend,  is  the  cause 
of  much  of  that  distrust  of  us  which  some  have  latterly  enter- 
tained. It  has  led  us  necessarily  into  a  style  of  remark  and  to 
the  adoption  of  a  line  of  argument  not  usual  with  Catholic 
controversialists — or,  as  to  that  matter,  with  any  class  of  con- 
troversialists, Catholic  or  non-Catholic.     It  has  led  us  to  ac- 
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knowledge  and  accept  much  that  is  true  in  our  opponents,  and 
to  acknowledge  and  rebuke  not  a  few  notions  and  practices  we 
find  among  our  own  Catholic  brethren.  It  has  had  the  effect 
not  of  diminishing  our  intolerance  of  error,  but  of  making  us 
less  intolerant  to  those  separated  from  the  Catholic  commun- 
ion. It  has  also  led  us  to  seek  to  present  Catholic  truth,  un- 
der those  relations  and  in  those  forms  which  would  render  it 
intelligible  to  the  non-Catholic  American  mind,  and  prevented 
us  from  adopting  as  the  rule  of  our  action:  "See  no  faults  in 
a  friend,  and  no  good  in  an  enemy."  But  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  this,  we  have  believed  that  we  were  proceeding  upon 
a  truly  Catholic  principle,  and  laboring  in  the  most  effectual 
manner  in  our  power  for  the  advancement  of  Catholic  inter- 
ests. It  is  for  the  authorites  of  the  church  to  decide  whether 
we  have  adopted  an  un-catholic  principle,  an  un-catholic  meth- 
od, or  whether,  supposing  our  principle  and  method  be  true, 
we  have  erred  in  our  development  and  application  of  them  or 
not.  If  they  say  we  are  wrong  under  either  head,  we  are 
ready  to  make  the  correction  or  the  modification  that  shall  be 
exacted  of  us. 

A  due  consideration  of  what  we  have  just  said  will  explain, 
if  it  does  not  justify,  what  appears  to  our  reverend  friend  as 
objectionable  in  our  article  on  Catholic  Polemics,  and  which  he 
says  is  the  cause  of  his  letter  to  us.  "Assuredly,"  he  says, 
"we  must  present  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by 
those  whom  we  address;  and  who  ever  denied  it?  But  if  we 
must  proceed,  as  you  do  yourself  when  speaking  on  hell,  this 
is  another  thing."  This  concedes  the  principle  we  contend 
for;  but  the  reverend  author,  we  trust,  will  permit  us  to  say 
that  to  present  truth  in  such  a  way  to  be  understood  by 
those  whom  we  address,  is  to  present  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
shall  be  seen  to  be  consistent  with,  and  to  include  the  truth 
they  already  hold.  This  is  all  we  have  aimed  at  in  anything 
we  have  written,  or  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  be  done. 
Whether  in  attempting  to  do  it  we  have  ourselves  fallen  into 
error  or  not,  we  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

Our  reverend  friend  says  he  "has  been  horrified"  at  what 
we  say  when  speaking  of  hell.  ^Ve  very  frankly  admit 
and  we  shall  by  and  by  explain  wherein,  that  some  expres- 
sions escaped  us  which  are  inexact  and  may  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence that  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  hell,  a  doctrine  which  we  do  not  hold  and  had  no  intention 
of  suggesting.     But  our  friend  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
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were  in  fact  laying  down  and  defending  no  doctrine  on  the 
subject;  we  were  simply  stating  certain  problems  of  very- 
great  importance  in  the  present  state  of  religious  controversy 
in  our  own  country,  in  regard  to  which  further  definitions  of 
the  church  seem  to  us  to  be  needed.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
dictate  what  those  definitions  should  be,  nor  did  we  give  any- 
body the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  we  were  unprepared 
to  accept  them,  let  them  be  what  they  mighty  We  thought 
and  we  still  think,  that  there  are  questions  which  are  asked  in 
relation  to  the  future  condition  of  the  reprobate  that  have  not 
been  answered  by  any  formal  and  express  definitions  of  the 
church,  and  on  which  therefore  opinion  is  as  yet  free. 

Our  friend  cites  against  us  some  passages  of  Scripture  and 
refers  us  to  all  the  catechisms ;  the  writer  in  the  Catholic  Mir- 
ror refers  to  us  the  fifth  general  council  for  a  solemn  definition 
of  the  church  against  us;  Ihe  Catholic  refers  us  to  the  words 
of  the  Athanasian  creed,  qui  bona  egerwni  ibunt  invitam  ceter- 
nam;  qui  vero  mala,  in  ignem  cetenvAm.  Hcec  est  fides  Catho- 
lica,  to  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which  de- 
clares a  difference  of  punishment  between  those  who  die  guilty 
of  actual  sin  and  those  who  die  in  only  original  sin,  and  to  the 
Decretals  which  assert  that  the  punishment  of  actual  sin  is 
gehennce  jierpetuce  cruciatus.  Conceding  these  authorities  to  be 
definitions,  they  do  not  touch  the  problem  we  proposed  to  be 
defined,  for  we  have  never  questioned,  or  thought  of  question- 
ing the  fact  that  the  reprobate  are  punished  eternally  in  hell. 
Our  questions,  which,  let  it  be  understood,  Ave  did  not  answer 
— related  not  to  the  fact  or  duration  of  punishment,  but  to 
its  nature  and  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  inflicted. 

In  regard  to  the  reference  of  the  writer  in  the  Catholic  Mir- 
ror, we  can  only  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
thing  of  the  sort  in  the  acts  of  the  fifth  general  council  held  at 
Constantinople  in  553,  or  even  in  the  acts  of  a  synod  held  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  same  city  a  short  time  previous  at  the 
request  of  the  emperor,  against  the  Origenists,  and  which  are 
sometimes  included  with  those  of  the  council  itself.  There  is 
in  them  not  the  slightest  reference  to  the  subject.  Itistrue  Den- 
zinger  in  his  Enchiridion  refers  us  to  the  acts  against  the  Orig- 
enists, but  the  acts  as  he  gives  them  are  wholly  silent  on  the 
questions.  A  friend,  quite  competent  to  the  task,  whom,  in 
consequence  of  our  continued  inability  to  make  much  use  of 
our  eyes,  we  requested  to  examine  the  acts  of  the  council  in 
question  as  given  by  Hefele  in  his  History  of  the  Councils,  the 
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fullest  and  most  recent  authority  on  the  subject,  assures  us 
that  he  can  find  no  reference  in  them  to  the  question  of  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  Hefele  also  maintains,  and  very 
(•(inclusively,  it  has  seemed  to  our  friend  and  to  us,  that  the 
name  of  Origen  even,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  11th  Canon  in- 
serted in  the  acts  of  the  council  as  we  now  have  them,  is  an 
interpolation.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  expressly  that 
the  only  subject  treated  in  the  fifth  general  council  was  that 
of  the  Tria  Gzpitula.  It  would  be  well  for  our  newspaper 
writers  to  consult  the  original  authorities  before  citing  them. 

The  definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence  adduced  is  not  in 
point,  for  we  did  not  question  that  it  had  been  denned,  that 
there  would  be  a  difference  of  punishment  between  those  who 
die  in  only  original  sin  and  those  who  die  in  actual  sin.  The 
theologian  in  The  Catholic  reasons  well  as  he  understands  our 
question,  but  not  as  we  understand  it  ourselves.  The  pas- 
sage from  the  Decretals,  is  referred  by  The  Catholic  to  In- 
nocent IV.;  Denzinger  refers  it  to  Innocent  III.,  and  we 
find  it  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  referred  to  the 
same  pope,  which  seems  the  more  probable  as  Innocent  IV. 
was  not  a  pope  until  some  time  after  the  death  of  Gregory  IX. 
The  sentence  quoted  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  definition,  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  point  in  question  before  the  pontiff.  It 
appears  in  a  letter  from  Pope  Innocent  to  the  archbishop  of 
Aries  against  the  Albigenses  and  other  heretics,  who  contended 
that  baptism  is  uselessly  conferred  on  infants.  The  letter 
contains  a  condemnation  of  this  heresy  and  argument  against 
it,  and  the  particular  passage  cited  comes  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  pontiffs  reasoning. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  dictum  of  the  pontiff  is  given 
substantially  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  text  referred  to  undefined.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  passage  in  the  Athanasian  creed.  The  texts  ad- 
duced by  our  friend  from  the  Scriptures  are  not  definitions, 
for  the  questions  Ave  ask  relate  precisely  to  the  sense  in  which 
these  texts  are  to  be  understood.  That  the  wicked  "descend 
into  hell,"  that  they  go  in  ignem  atenuun,  that  they  dwell  cum 
ardoribus  sempiternis,  are  points  which  we  did  not,  and,  as  a 
Catholic  or  a  believer  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  could  not  ques- 
tion, or  represent  as  undefined.  In  what  sense  are  these  ex- 
pressions to  be  taken?  The  writer  of  the  letter  as  well  as  tin 
theologians  of  the  Mirror  and  The  Catholic  seem  not  to  have 
perceived  the  real  character  of  the  questions  we  raised,  or  tin 
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points  that  we  considered  as  in  need  of  further  definition.  The 
main  points  we  had  in  view  were  set  forth  in  two  questions 
which  we  asked,  raised  by  the  book  we  were  reviewing. 

1.  Does  the  church  teach  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
in  hell  is  vindictive  or  simply  expiative?  2.  Does  she  teach 
that  the  punishment  is  everlasting  because  the  reprobate  con- 
tinue everlastingly  to  sin?  In  development  of  these  questions, 
we  say: — 

"Certainly  the  church  teaches  that  they  who  die  unregenerate  shall 
never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  that  is,  be  united  with  God  by  the 
ens  supernalurale.  This  loss  or  deprivation  of  heaven  is  a  penalty  of 
sin,  and  is  undoubtedly  everlasting.  But  has  she  defined  that  the  wicked 
in  hell  are  continually  committing  new  sin,  that  they  continue  through 
eternity  uttering  new  blasphemies  against  God,  which  call  down  upon 
them  new  showers  of  divine  wrath?  Are  their  hearts  devoured  by  a 
literal  worm  that  never  dies?  Are  they  subjected  to  a  material  fire  that 
is  never  quenched?  Are  they  doomed  to  those  sensible  tortures  which 
the  imaginations  of  our  preachers  so  often  attempt  to  depict?  If  they  con- 
tinue to  commit  sin,  how  can  we  say  that  Christ  has  triumphed  over  sin, 
that  he  has  overcome  Satan  and  destroyed  his  works?  If  their  punish- 
ment is  purely  vindictive,  not  expiative,  how  can  you  reconcile  it  with 
the  love,  the  mercy,  or  the  goodness  of  God?  Would  the  worst  man  that 
ever  lived,  animated  by  the  most  vindictive  passion  that  ever  raged  in 
the  human  breast,  not  recoil  from  inflicting  anything  like  so  severe  suffer- 
ing upon  his  most  bitter  and  most  hated  enemies?  Is  there  not  here  a 
point  in  which  popular  belief  needs  to  be  modified?  Can  the  everlasting 
existence  of  evil  be  by  any  means  reconciled  with  the  universal  dominion 
of  good?  Has  the  church  really  defined,  and  does  Catholic  faith  really  re- 
quire us  to  believe,  that  any  thing  is  everlasting  in  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked  except  the  exclusion  from  the  supernatural  beatitude?  _  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  sins  of  this  life  may  in  some  sense  be  expiated, 
and  that  the  reprobate,  though  they  can  never  receive  any  part  or  lot  in 
the  palingenesia,  may  yet  find  their  suffering  gradually  diminishing  and 
themselves  attaining  to  that  sort  of  imperfect  good  which  is  called  nat- 
ural beatitude?  We  know  nothing  in  the  definitions  of  the  church  op- 
posed to  this,  and  therefore  though  only  the  elect  can  be  saved,  we 
know  no  authority  for  denying  that  all  men  may  attain  to  as  great  a 
degree  of  good  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  state  of  pure  nature.  If  this 
view  may  be  taken,  or  if  this  theological  explanation  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  hell  is  admissible,  many  of  the  most  serious  objections  urged 
by  thinking  men  against  the  church  would  be  removed.  Are  or  are 
we  not  at  liberty  to  take  this  view  and  offer  this  explanation?  Can  we 
hold  and  defend  this  view  compatibly  with  our  faith  as  a  Catholic?" 

Here  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  questions  we  put  had  ref- 
erence, not  to  the  duration  of  punishment,  but  to  the  principle 
on  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  to  its  nature  and  intensity  : — 1. 
Are  the  wicked  everlastingly  punished  because  they  are  ever- 
lastingly sinning?  2.  Is  the  punishment  vindictive  or  sim- 
ply expiative  ?  3.  Does  it  necessarily  include  any  thing  more 
than  is  implied  in  the  loss  of  heaven  or  supernatural  good? 
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4.  Does  it  necessarily,  though  none  but  the  elect  can  receive 
any  supernatural  good,  exclude  the  reprobate  from  all  diminu- 
tion of  their  sufferings  under  the  expiation  eternally  going  on, 
or  from  gradually  attaining  to  that  degree  of  imperfect  good 
foreshadowed  in  what  theologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nat- 
ure? What  we  really  say  is,  that  we  know  nothing  in  the 
definitions  of  the  church  that  forbids  us  to  hold  the  milder 
view  indicated  in  these  questions.  Our  critics  adduce  no  defi- 
nitions of  the  church  to  the  contrary;  they  seem  to  have  fast- 
ened upon  one  or  two  expressions  which  are  not  exact,  and 
which  are  only  incidental,  and  to  have  passed  over  what  was 
the  real  intent  and  meaning  it  is  evident  to  the  candid  and 
careful  reader  we  must  have  had. 

No  doubt  we  indicated,  clearly  enough,  that  we  should  like 
to  concede,  if  we  could  do  so  compatibly  with  Catholic  faith, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  damned  is  not  everlasting  because 
they  are  everlastingly  sinning,  that  is,  committing  new  sin ; 
and  that  it  is  expiative,  and  not,  at  least  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  word,  vindictive.  Our  critics  have  overlooked  this 
point,  which  was  the  great  point  with  us,  and  assumed  that 
our  intention  was  to  maintain  that  the  expiation  would  ulti- 
mately end,  and  the  reprobate  be  finally  restored  to  natural 
beatitude,  'fhc  phraseology  we  used,  perhaps,  justifies  this 
assumption,  for  we  say,  "May  we  not  hope  that  the  sins  of  this 
life,  may,  in  some  sense,  be  expiated,  and  that  the  reprobate 
may  attain  to  as  great  a  degree  of  good  as  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  state  of  pure  nature,  or  to  that  sort  of  imperfect  good  which 
i-  called  natural  beatitude?"  This  phraseology  is  not  suffi- 
ciently exact,  and  does  not  precisely  express  the  meaning  that 
was  in  our  own  mind  when  using  it,  and  we  thought  we  had 
sufficiently  guarded  ourselves  against  any  erroneous  interpre- 
tation, by  the  different  phraseology  which  we  used  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  namely,  that  "though  they  can  never  receive  any 
part  or  lot  in  the  palingenesia,  may  yet  find  their  sufferings 
gradually  diminishing  and  themselves  attaining,"  not  attain,  to 
the  sort  of  imperfect  good  in  epiestion.  We  ought  to  have 
been  more  explicit,  and  to  have  stated  more  fully  and  more 
distinctly  our  meaning,  or  to  have  left  that  particular  point 
untouched,  as  with  us  it  was  not  of  primary  importance. 

It  was  far  from  our  intention  to  imply,  or  in  any  manner  to 
indicate,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  could  ever  abso- 
lutely end,  or  that  they  could  ever  fully  attain  to  natural  be- 
atitude, in  the  sense  that  term   is  taken   by  theologians.      We 
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knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  a  Catholic,  we  were  bound  to 
maintain  that  the  reprobate  descend  to  hell,  and  that  hell  is 
eternal;  that  all  the  reprobate  go  in  ignem  oeternum,  and  that 
the  punishment  of  those  who  die  guilty  of  actual  sin,  is  termed 
gehennce  perpetuoe  cruciatus,  and  we  never  thought  of  calling 
this  in  question,  or  of  asking  if  we  might  lawfully  concede 
any  thing  incompatible  with  it.  There  was  no  intention  of  in- 
timating that  the  expiation  could  ever  be  completed,  or  that 
the  natural  beatitude  could  ever  be  perfectly  realized.  Conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  in  our  meaning  to  militate  against 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  or  in  favor  of  the  no- 
tion of  their  ultimate  redemption  from  hell,  or  even  complete 
restoration  to  natural  beatitude. 

Our  reverend  friend  tells  us,  that  to  assert  that  ''the  reprobate 
can  be  restored  to  the  natural  beatitude  they  might  have  enjoyed 
in  statu  natural  puree,  is  a  heretical  proposition."  We  wish 
he  had  told  us  on  what  authority  this  rests,  or  when  and 
where  this  proposition  has  been  declared  to  be  heretical.  Yet 
we  have  said  nothing  that  implies  that  it  is  or  can  be  compati- 
ble with  Catholic  faith,  for  we  did  not  assert  any  restoration  to 
that  beatitude.  The  most  that  can  be  made  out  of  what  we 
said  is,  that  we  thought  it  not  contradictory  to  any  definition 
of  the  church  to  concede  that  the  sufferings  of  the  damned  may 
be  eternally  diminishing,  without  ever  absolutely  terminating, 
and  that  they  may  be  eternally  approaching  that  sort  of  im- 
perfect good,  foreshadowed  in  wThat  theologians  call  the  status 
naturoe  puree,  without  ever  fully  attaining  to  it.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  did  not  mean  by  the  natural  be- 
atitude, to  which  we  supposed  them  to  be  approaching,  the  be- 
atitude implied  in  the  state  of  pure  nature,  on  the  supposition 
that  man  had  been  originally  created,  and  left  in  that  state; 
but  as  implied  in  the  present  decree  of  Providence,  according 
to  which  man  was  created  for  supernatural  beatitude,  and  ex- 
ists in  a  state  of  pure  nature  only  as  that  nature  has  been  de- 
spoiled by  sin  of  its  supernatural  endowment  and  the  original 
gift  of  integral  nature;  whence  it  follows  that  the  natural  be- 
atitude possible  in  the  present  decree  of  Providence,  is  neces- 
sarily far  below  what  theologians  understand  by  that  term, 
that  is,  the  beatitude  man  might  have  enjoyed,  had  he  been 
created  in  the  state  of  pure  nature,  and  always  remained  in  it. 
We  meant,  and  could  mean  only  the  natural  beatitude  that  is 
foreshadowed  in  that  state,  taken  as  it  exists,  and  must  exist, 
in  the  present  order  of  Providence. 
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There  is  and  must  be  a  great  difference  between  what  may 
be  called  pure  nature,  originally  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  in- 
tegrity, and  raised  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural  destiny,  and 
violently  despoiled  by  sin  of  these  gifts  and  the  supernatural 
elevation,  and  the  same  nature  originally  created  without  these 
gifts  and  this  elevation,  and  for  a  purely  natural  destiny  alone, 
because  the  the  latter  would  never  be  exposed  to  the  pain  or  re- 
gret of  the  loss  of  a  good  which  never  existed  for  it,  and  for 
which  it  was  never  designed,  while  in  the  former  case,  it  must 
suffer  eternally  not  only  the  absence  of  supernatural  beatitude, 
but,  in  the  case  of  adults,  the  pains  of  feeling  and  knowing 
that  it  so  suffers  by  its  own  fault.  Created  and  endowed  as 
we  originally  were,  the  reprobate  not  only  do  not  attain  to 
supernatural  beatitude,  but  suffer  eternally  its  loss ;,  while,  had 
we  been  created  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  there  would  have 
been  no  loss  of  that  beatitude,  and,  consequently,  no  pain, 
mental  or  sensible,  consequent  upon  such  loss.  Very  dif- 
ferent, then,  must  be  the  state  of  the  reprobate,  even  supposing 
them  to  attain  to  the  degree  of  natural  good  foreshadowed 
by  pure  nature,  as  that  nature  actually  exists,  from  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  been  created  in  pure  nature  alone,  for  a 
purely  natural  destiny. 

Our  friend  asks  us:  "If  the  reprobate  undergo  the  loss  of  God, 
which  you  concede,  and  if  this  be  a  punishment,  how  can  they 
feel  any  happiness,  unless  you  count  the  loss  of  God  a  trifling 
affair,  or  unless  you  put  them  on  the  same  level  as  children 
who  have  not  been  baptized, — neither  of  which  can  be  held,  con- 
sistently with  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?"  We  hold 
neither.  The  loss  of  God  is  no  trifling  affair,  for  it  is  the  loss 
of  our  supreme  good,  and  of  the  supreme  good  itself;  and  we 
do  not  place  those  who  die  in  actual  sin  on  the  same  level 
with  infants  dying  unbaptized,  for  infants  so  dying  are  pun- 
ished for  no  actual  fault  of  their  own,  and  the  others  suffer 
not  only  what  these  infants  suffer, but  also  punishment  for  their 
actual  sins.  The  infants  suffer  simply  the  penalty  of  original 
sin,  which  is  earentia  visionis  Dei,  the  absence  or  privation  of 
the  beatific  vision,  while  the  others  suffer  the  torture  of  a 
perpetual  hell,  or  loss,  through  their  own  fault,  of  that  vision, 
or  their  supreme  good.  The  difference  between  the  two  must 
be  great,  because,  in  the  one  case,  there  must  necessarily  be 
the  eternal  tortures  of  remorse  and  regret,  while,  in  the  other, 
there  can  be  only  the  simple  absence  of  a  good  which  had  not 
been  lost,  but  never  possessed  or  refused.     The  difference  be- 
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tween  not  naving  and  having  lost,  and  that  through  our  own 
fault,  is  not,  and  cannot  be  small,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  the  dif- 
ference between  carentia  visionis  Dei  and  gehennce  perpetuus 
cruciatus. 

Happiness,  in  any  full  or  adequate  sense  of  that  word,  we 
do  not  suppose  the  damned  enjoy,  or  even  can  enjoy;  but  be- 
tween happiness,  in  its  full  and  perfect  sense,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  some  sort  of  imperfect  natural  good,  there  is,  in  our 
mind,  a  diiference.  Being  and  good  are  identical ;  and  as  all 
existence,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  existence,  participates 
of  being,  all  existence  must  in  some  sense  be  good :  and  since 
all  existence  proceeds  from  Being,  and  by  the  very  law  of  its 
nature  tends  to  return  to  being  as  its  final  cause,  there  can  lie 
no  existence  absolutely  without  good,  in  either  its  first  cause 
or  its  final  cause.  To  be  absolutely  severed  from  good,  either 
in  the  first  cause  or  in  the  final  cause,  would  not  be  its  eter- 
nal misery,  but  its  absolute  annihilation.  Evil  is  never  posi- 
tive, but  always  negative.  The  only  evil  there  is  for  any  ex- 
istence, is  in  not  returning  or  attaining  to  its  final  cause,  or  to 
God,  as  the  end  for  which  it  was  created.  Evil,  then,  can  never 
be  any  thing  more  or  less  than  the  incomplete  or  imperfect  return 
of  the  existence  to  its  final  cause.  As  every  existence  does 
and  must  tend  in  some  degree  to  its  final  cause,  there  must 
always  be  for  it  some  degree  of  good.  This  good,  however  im- 
perfect or  incomplete,  however  far  short  of  that  for  which 
man  was  created  it  may  fall,  since  it  relates  to  the  end,  partic- 
ipates of  the  nature  of  beatitude,  and  so  far  may  be  called  a 
degree  of  happiness ;  but  in  the  damned  it  never  can  be  so 
called,  in  any  full  or  adequate  sense  of  that  term,  and  is  al- 
ways more  appropriately  called  misery  than  hapiness. 

We  asked  :  "  Has  the  church  really  defined,  and  does  Cath- 
olic faith  really  require  us  to  believe,  that  anything  is  ever- 
lasting in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  except  their  exclu- 
sion from  supernatural  beatitude  ?"  None  of  our  critics,  in  pub- 
lic or  in  private,  have  brought  forward  any  such  definition. 
Heaven,  we  had  supposed,  was  understood  by  all  Catholics  to 
consist  in  the  full  and  complete  realization  of  our  destiny,  that 
is,  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  God  in  the  beatific  vis- 
ion, or  union  with  God  in  what  theologians  call  the  ens  su- 
penmturale,  or  lumen  glorke.  This  is  what  we  understand  by 
supernatural  beatitude  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  this, 
that  man  attains  to  the  end  for  which  he  was  created,  to  his 
supreme  good,  which  consists,  and  can  consist,  only  in  his 
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union,  through  the  incarnate  Word,  with  the  supreme  good  it- 
self. This  is  man's  supreme  good.  Hell,  therefore,  as  man's 
supreme  evil,  must,  since  all  evil  is  negative,  never  positive, 
consist  and  can  consist,  only  in  the  negation,  absence,  or  loss 
of  supernatural  beatitude. 

All  that  is  positive  is  good,  as  all  that  is  positive  is  true. 
Error  is  in  not  knowing,  in  the  absence  of  intelligence ;  for  to 
err  with  regard  to  any  particular  thing,  is  simply,  so  far  as 
Ave  do  err,  not  to  know.  This  follows,  necessarily,  from  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "the  intellect  is  never  false." 
This  our  critics  know  and  concede.  They  know  also,  that 
the  will  refers  to  good  only,  and  according  to  the  same  St. 
Thomas,  we  do  and  can  will  only  good.  Evil  being  negative, 
can  no  more  be  an  object  of  will,  than  falsehood  can  be  an 
object  of  intelligence. 

If  we  suppose  hell  to  be  complete  and  absolute  evil,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  pure  and  absolute  negation,  therefore  a 
simple  nullity,  nothing  at  all,  and  the  damned  in  hell  not  to 
suffer,  but  to  be  annihilated.  There  must  be,  then,  something 
good  even  in  hell,  and  good  either  of  the  natural  or  of  the  super- 
natural order.  Hell,  then,  cannot  be  instituted  for  justice 
alone,  or  for  simple  condign  punishment,  for  all  good  is  God, 
or  in  attaining  to  God  as  final  cause.  Justice  is  not  God,  but 
only  a  divine  attribute  in  a  secondary  sense,  having  relation 
simply  to  created  existences,  and  it  is  itself  exercised  never 
for  its  own  sake.  It  proceeds  from,  and  must  be  exercised  in 
subordination  to  good,  the  supreme  good.  Hence,  St.  Thomas 
says,  hell  is  ordained  for  good  and  not  for  justice  alone.  How, 
then,  can  we  regard  hell  as  a  condition  in  which  all  meliora- 
tion of  the  damned  is  impossible?  Or  understand  by  its 
eternity  any  thing  but  the  eternal  impossibility  under  which 
the  damned  are  placed  of  es'er  attaining  to  their  true  destiny, 
which  is  in  the  supernatural  order  alone?  If  this  be  so,  is 
there  any  error  in  supposing  that  hell  is  simply  the  absence 
or  the  L»ss  of  the  supernatural,  or  in  further  supposing  that 
this  absence  or  loss  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  damned 
from  all  good  or  amelioration  of  their  condition? 

We  have  already  seen  that  all  existence  is  good  in  relation 
both  to  the  first  cause  and  the  final  cause,  and  that  its  com- 
plete severance  from  good  in  either  would  be  not  its  complete 
misery,  but  its  absolute  annihilation.  Hence,  St.  Augustine 
argues  that  simple  existence  is  itself  good,  and  says  that  it 
is  better  for  the  damned  "to  exist  than  not  to  exist,"  or  that 
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no  conceivable  suffering  can  make  it  better  not  to  be  than  to 
be.  If  hell  were  the  negation  of  all  good,  it  would  be  a  sim- 
ple nullity,  and  therefore  inconceivable,  for  negations  are  con- 
ceivable only  by  virtue  of  the  positive.  Hell  can  be  some- 
thing real,  actual,  only  in  the  respect  that  it  participates  of 
good,  we  might,  perhaps,  say,  of  heaven.  Hence,  some  writ- 
ers place  hell  itself  in  paradise,  and  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus  in  the  Gospel  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
those  in  hell  can  converse  with  those  in  paradise.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  hell  cannot  be  the  absolute  contradictory  of  heaven. 
It  can  be  its  contradictory  only  as  the  finite  is  the  contradic- 
ory  of  the  infinite,  and,  therefore,  must  participate  of  heaven  or 
beatitude,  as  the  finite  does  of  the  infinite,  or  else  it  could  not 
exist  at  all. 

The  good  of  which  even  those  in  hell  participate,  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  their  condition  can  be  eternally  meliorating  or 
growing  better,  must  be  either  in  the  natural  order  or  in  the 
supernatural.  If,  with  the  Augustinians,  we  maintain  that 
status  naturce  puree  was  never  an  actual,  or  even  a  possible 
condition,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  natural 
beatitude,  we  must  maintain  that  this  good  pertains  to  the  su- 
pernatural order,  and  is  an  initial  palingenesia  which  can  never 
be  completed.  But,  if  we  maintain  with  the  theologians  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  those  who  follow  them,  that  such  state 
was  possible,  we  may  deny  it  all  supernatural  character,  and 
maintain  that  it  is  good  only  in  the  natural  order.  Our  crit- 
ics take  this  latter  view,  and  hold  that  natural  beatitude,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  possible,  and  may  be  asserted  for  all  who  de- 
scend into  hell  with  only  original  sin.  This  is  the  doctrine  in 
accordance  with  which  our  questions  were  framed,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  it,  because  we  cannot  understand  how 
any  one  can  even  be  initiated  into  the  supernatural  order  with- 
out regeneration,  or  the  new  birth,  which  is  a  birth  by  the 
election  of  grace,  and  not  by  natural  generation.  But  whether 
we  are  at  liberty  to  hold  the  one  or  the  other,  is  not  the  point 
in  question,  for  we  affirm  neither.  AVe  have  no  doctrine  of 
our  own  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
real  doctrine  of  the  church,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  points,  the 
moment  we  know  what  it  is. 

The  mistake  of  our  critics  has  been  in  supposing  that  in 
what  we  said,  we  were  dogmatizing,  and  under  the  form  of 
questions,  insinuating  what  we  believed  Catholic  doctrine 
ought  to  be,  not  simply  asking  what,  on  the  points  indicated, 
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it  really  is,  or  what  it  permits  us  to  concede  to  those  whom  we 
would  convince  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  We  were  not  ad- 
vancing opinions  to  be  held,  but  stating  problems  to  be  solv- 
ed, and  whose  solution  might  lead  to  important  modifications, 
not  of  Catholic  faith,  or  Catholic  doctrine,  strictly  so  called, 
but  of  theological  systems,  and  forms,  or  modes  of  expression, 
intended  to  harmonize  revealed  truth  and  the  truths  of  reason. 
Suppose  all  the  points  which  it  has  been  assumed  we  asserted, 
or  denied,  as  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  are  un- 
tenable, and  would  be  in  fact  heretical,  as  well  as  unreason- 
able, it  would  make  nothing  against  our  orthodoxy,  for  we  did 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  either  assert  or  deny  any  of  them ;  the 
most  that  could  be  said,  would  be  that  we  confessed  ourselves 
ignorant  of  some  things  which  we  ought  to  have  known,  and 
therefore  did  discredit  to  our  understanding,  not  to  our  faith. 
We  insist  on  this,  because  all  our  critics  treat  us  as  if  we  were 
dogmatizing,  laying  down  Catholic  doctrine,  not  merely  pro- 
posing problems  to  be  solved. 

We  have  no  difficulty  with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked.  We  believe  firmly  that  the  wicked  go 
into  an  eternal  hell,  in  which  they  suffer  eternally  for  the  sins  of 
this  life.  We  see,  not  only  in  the  special  definitions  of  the 
church,  but  in  the  very  philosophy  of  our  religion  itself,  an  in- 
vincible and  necessary  reason  why  it  should  be  so.  There  is 
no  injustice  in  excluding  the  finally  impenitent  from  heaven  ; 
and  their  eternal  exclusion  from  heaven  is  their  eternal  hell. 
There  is  no  injustice,  nothing  at  which  our  reason  revolts,  in 
excluding  from  an  inheritance  those  who  never  had  any  title 
to  it,  or,  having  had  a  title,  have  voluntarily  forfeited  it. 
Heaven,  presented  as  a  reward,  necessarily  implies  merit,  and 
consequently  where  the  merit  is  wanting,  it  cannot  be  bestow- 
ed Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  wicked 
who  have  failed  to  merit  heaven,  and  for  their  demerit  de- 
scend to  hell,  are  left  to  suffer  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  demerit.  Remaining  as  they  must  for  ever  below  the 
line  of  their  supreme  good,  they  must  for  ever  remain  with 
their  destiny  unfulfilled,  their  supreme  good  unattained  and 
unattainable.  Being  below  their  destiny,  with  their  existence 
uncompleted,  they  remain  inchoate  existences,  grovelling  for 
ever  in  the  darkness  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  suffer  the 
j)o  iid  sensus,  as  well  as  thepoena  damni. 

Thus  far  there  is  no  conflict  with  reason  ;  and  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations  justifies  the  Catho- 
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lie  doctrine  of  hell.  The  difficulty  is  not  here.  The  difficul- 
ty commences  the  moment  you  assert  the  vulgar  doctrine 
of  an  eternal  positive  hell,  in  which  the  wicked  are  doom- 
ed to  inconceivable  tortures  in  addition  to  those  which  fol- 
low logically  and  necessarily  from  their  non-conformity  to  the 
divine  order,  and  their  voluntary  failure  to  attain  to  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created.  This  hell  revolts  our  natural  sense 
of  justice,  and  the  supposition  that  the  church  teaches  it,  is 
perhaps,  in  our  times  and  country,  the  gravest  obstacle  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  claims  of  our  religion,  that  the  Catholic  po- 
lemist  has  to  encounter.  Now,  the  point  we  raised  was,  does 
the  church  any  where  assert  such  a  hell,  a  hell  which  must  be 
purely  vindictive  in  its  character,  and  exist  from  no  necessity 
that  we  can  see  in  the  laws  of  divine  Providence,  and  for  no  end 
beyond  that  of  pure  vindictive  justice  itself,  which  is  not  and 
never  can  be  a  supreme  end  either  with  God  or  man,  since 
justice  is  ordained  to  good;  Is  there  any  definition  of  the 
church  that  requires  us  to  believe  this?  We  ask  not  what 
theologians  may  say  on  the  point;  but  we  ask  what  the  church 
herself  says,  tor  it  is  precisely  the  agreement  or  non-agree- 
ment of  popular  theology,  or  we  might  better  say,  popular 
preaching,  on  the  subject  with  the  real  teachings  of  the 
church,  or  strictly  Catholic  doctrine,  that  we  wish  to  know. 
Must  we  on  our  faith  as  a  Catholic  assert  this  arbitrary,  arti- 
ficial, additional,  and  supernatural  hell,  or  not  ?  This  is  the 
question  we  want  answered.  Is  the  hell  with  which  the 
church  threatens  the  wicked  any  thing  more  or  less  than  the 
loss  of  heaven?  This  is  the  question  we  want  answered,  and 
we  want  it  answered  so  that  we  may  know  how  to  govern 
ourselves  in  meeting  the  objections  of  a  large  class  of  non- 
Catholics  to  the  doctrine  with  regard  to  future  punish- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  or  the  eternal  penalities  of  sin. 

We  certanly  accept  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence, that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  punishment  of  sim- 
ple original  sin  and  the  punishment  of  actual  sin,  and  we  ac- 
cept fully  the  definitions,  if  definitions  they  are,  of  Innocent 
III.,  that  the  penalty  of  original  sin  is  earentia  visionis  Dei, 
and  that  of  actual  sin  is  gehennce  perpetuce  crueiatus.  But 
this  is  not  the  question.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
gehennce  perpetuce  crueiatus?  1.  Are  we  to  understand  by  it 
any  other  punishment  than  that  which,  according  to  the  divine 
constitution  of  things,  or  the  universal  cosmic  laws,  sin  unre- 
pented  of  and  unredeemed  necessarily  brings  with  itself,  im- 
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plied  in  that  very  common  saying  with  regard  to  the  sinner, 
he  has  already  "hell  within  him/'  or  he  already  suffers  the 
"misery  of  hell"?  2.  Is  this  cruciatus  punishment  by  literal 
or  material  fire?  With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we  have 
already  said  all  that  seems  to  us  proper  or  necessary;  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  second. 

The  Catholic  says  that  "all  theologians  assert  that  it  is  rash 
(and  some  go  further)  to  deny  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  not  met- 
aphorical, but  real,  though  no  doubt  different  in  many  respects 
from  the  fire  which  we  have  on  earth."  But  if  it  be  conceded 
'  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  different,  or  even  different  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  fire  which  we  have  on  earth,  it  is  no  longer 
fire  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  but  something  else;  if 
a  fire  of  a  different  sort,  it  is  no  longer  what  we  mean  by  fire, 
and  the  word  fire  can  apply  to  it  only  in  an  analogical  or  a 
metaphorical  sense.  We  cannot,  then,  say  that  the  fire  of  hell 
is  literal  material  fire.  If  we  say  it  is  literal  material  fire,  how 
can  it  operate  upon  an  immaterial  and  indissoluble  spirit,  save 
through  the  medium  of  a  material  body,  since  it  operates  only 
by  disintegration  ?  In  such  a  case  we  should  be  obliged  to 
deny,  contrary  to  what  the  church  has  defined,  that  the  wicked 
dying  descend  immediately  into  hell,  and  maintain  that  they 
do  not  receive  the  punishment  of  hell  until  after  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body.  Furthermore,  if  the 
body  raised  from  the  dead  and  reunited  to  the  soul  be  a  ma- 
terial body  and  subject  as  now  to  the  action  of  fire,  it  would 
be  shortly  consumed,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  pun- 
ishment by  fire.  If  we  suppose  the  body  to  rise  differently 
constituted  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  fire,  so  that  the  fire  could 
not  disintegrate  it,  then  the  fire  could  cause  no  suffering,  and 
there  would  and  could  be  no  punishment  by  fire.  The  pun- 
ishment of  the  damned,  then,  by  material  fire,  that  is,  by  the 
element  which  we  on  earth  call  by  that  name,  would  be  in- 
explicable without  the  constant  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Creator.  Are  we  required  to  believe  in  such  interposition  ? 
After  all,  do  not  these  expressions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  theologians,  relating  to  the  corporal  sufferings  of  the 
damned  and  their  punishment  by  material  fire,  pertain,  like 
those  which  represent  God  as  being  angry,  as  repenting,  and 
as  having  hands,  arms,  feet,  sides,  and  nostrils,  to  the  mime- 
sis of  religion,  true  as  addressed  to  the  senses  and  to  the  imagi- 
nation, but  not  to  be  taken  literally  when  addressed  to  the  in- 
tellect, or  the  noetic  faculty? 
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All  language  is  mimetic  or  symbolic  and  is  borrowed  from 
the  imagination  and  senses,  and  its  true  sense  for  the  intellect 
is  that  which  in  it  is  copied  or  symbolized.  Every  word,  we 
might  almost  say  is  an  an  allegory,  at  least  a  metaphor,  and 
has  a  meaning  deeper  than  what  appears.  We  act  al- 
ways  on  this  principle  in  interpreting  those  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture,  which  represent  God  with  human  passions  and  feel- 
ings, and  acting  under  human  forms ;  why  are  we  not  to  ob- 
serve it  equally  when  interpreting  those  passages  which  speak 
of  the  punishment,  the  sufferings,  the  tortures  of  the  damned? 
The  holy  pontiff  uses  the  word,  in  speaking  of  the  punish- 
ment of  hell,  crtbciatus,  derived  from  crux,  a  cross,  but  he  does 
not,  we  presume,  and  cannot  take  the  word  in  its  literal  sense, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  means  to  teaeh  us  that  the 
damned  are  literally  crucified  in  hell.  He  uses  the  word  in  a 
figurative  sense,  and  borrows  an  image  from  the  sufferings  on 
the  cross  to  represent  in  a  vivid  and  striking  manner  the  ex- 
treme suffering  of  hell.  May  it  not  be  that  the  inspired  writ- 
ers have  borrowed  an  image  from  the  action  of  material  fire 
on  bodies  and  the  extreme  pain  which  follows  such  action  to 
express  the  great  or  extreme  pain  of  those  doomed  to  a  perpet- 
ual gehennaf  The  word  gehenna  itself  is  taken  figuratively, 
for  literally  it  means  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which  was  just 
outside  of  Jerusalem,  where  were  cast  the  offal  of  the  city,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  use  the  word  fi  re  in  a  figurative  sense.  We  speak  of 
the  "fires  of  passion,"  the  "fires  of  wrath/'  the  "fires  or  flames 
of  desire,"  and  surely  we  can  conceive  of  no  greater  suffering 
than  a  soul  consumed  by  an  eternal  desire  which  can  never  be 
satisfied,  devoured  by  a  burning  thirst  which  can  never  be 
quenched,  an  everlasting  craving  for  something  which  it  has 
not  and  cannot  have,  and  without  which  its  destiny  is  not  and 
cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Consider  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who  have  lost 
heaven,  who  have  lost  for  ever  their  supreme  good,  the  com- 
plement of  their  being,  the  fulfilment  of  their  nature,  who  must 
always  remain,  as  it  were,  dishumanized,  incomplete,  unfin- 
ished, inchoate  existences,  devoured  by  a  sense  of  their  own 
incompleteness,  by  a  want  of  what  they  have  not,  a  hungering 
and  thirsting  after  that  which  they  cannot  get,  after  that  which 
they  can  never  hope  to  obtain,  all  increased  and  intensified  by 
the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  through  their  own  fault,  their 
own  folly,  their  own  perverseness,  that  they  have  been  reduced 
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to  their  deplorable  condition.  Will  the  addition  of  any  image 
drawn  from  the  eifects  of  literal  fire  heighten  their  sufferings, 
or  represent  their  tortures  in  a  clearer,  more  striking,  or  more 
apalling  light?  Suppose  a  soul  to  have  lost  heaven,  what 
greater  wretchedness  or  greater  evil  can  you  suppose  it  possi- 
ble to  befall  it?  What  greater  evil  can  you  suppose,  after  all, 
it  possible  for  the  wicked  to  endure  than  the  loss  of  the  super- 
natural, which  is  the  true  end,  the  true  good  of  man? 

If  the  theologians  asserted  that  it  is  dejidethai  the  gehennce 
perpetuce  erueiatus,  or  what  theycall  the  poena  senms  is  pun- 
ishment by  literal  or  material  fire,  and  that  the  ignis  oetemus 
or  in&diTiguibilis  must,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 
be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  we,  of  course,  should  not  dare  to 
controvert  them.  Their  unanimous  or  general  assertion  as  to 
what  is  of  faith,  is  conclusive  in  all  cases,  for  it  is  through 
them,  through  her  doctors,  that  the  church  herself  teaches. 
But  they  nowhere  assert,  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  that 
it  is  dejide.  They  indeed  defend  the  literal  interpretation  as 
the  more  probable  or  the  most  probable,  and  argue  strenuously 
in  its  defence;  still,  that  this  interpretation  must  be  adopted  is 
only  a  theological  opinion,  and,  if  it  be  rash  without  very  strong 
reasons  to  differ  from  them,  we  can  never  be  bound  to  insist 
on  that  opinion  as  Catholic  faith,  when  setting  forth  or  de- 
fending our  religion  in  our  controversies  with  non-Catholics. 
In  these  controversies  we  have  the  right  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ples of  probabilism  and  no  right  to  insist  on  their  accepting  as 
Catholic  doctrine  any  thing  not  strictly  dejide.  The  question 
here  is  not  what  is  the  more  probable  opinion,  or  what  is  the 
safer  opinion  for  a  man  to  adopt  for  himself,  but  what  he  is 
absolutely  bound  to  accept  and  insist  on  as  Catholic  faith. 
Nor  are  we  in  these  controversies  debarred  from  offering  to  our 
opponents  interpretations  which  appear  to  them  and  to  us 
more  reasonable  or  less  objectionable  than  the  commonly-re- 
ceived theological  opinion,  in  case  we  can  do  so  without  con- 
tradicting the  definitions  of  the  church,  or  running  athwart 
the  principles  or  analogies  of  faith.  We  do  not  say  the  opin- 
ion of  the  theologians  is  false  or  erroneous,  but  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  maintain  that  no  definition  of  the  church  re- 
quires us  to  accept  it,  or  forbids  us  to  adopt  a  different  opin- 
ion, providing  we  have  strong  and  urgent  reasons  for  so 
doing ;  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  examine  the  arguments  or 
reasons  the  theologians  adduce  in  defence  of  their  interpreta- 
tion, and  to  exercise  our  own  judgment  in  accepting  or  reject- 
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ing  them.  Do  we  here  misunderstand  or  mistake  the  liberty 
allowed  by  the  church  to  the  Catholic  polemist  ?  If  we  do,  we 
wish  to  be  set  right. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  we  believe,  that  the  gehennce  perpe- 
tuce  cruciatus,  which  is  the  special  punishment  of  those  who 
die  in  actual  sin,  is  identical  with  the  punishment  by  fire, 
and  also  the  punishment  in  which  the  body  participates,  if  in- 
deed it  be  not  purely  a  corporal  punishment.  But  if  it  be 
so  understood,  it  is  a  punishment  which  the  wicked  cannot  suffer 
until  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  reunion  with  the  soul. 
But  is  this  reconcilble  with  the  constitution  Benedietus  Deus  of 
Benedict  XII.,  which  defines;  "Quod  secundum  Dei  ordina- 
tionem  communem  aninue  decedentium  in  actuali  peccato  rnor- 
tali,  mox  post  mortem  suam  ad  inferna  descendunt,  ubi  poenis 
infernalibus  cruciantur"  or  with  the  definition  of  the  Council 
of  Florence  already  cited:  "Illorum  animas,  qui  in  actuali  mor- 
tali peccato,vel  solo  originalidecedunt  mox  in  internum  descend- 
ere,  poenis  tamen disparibus  puniendas"?  These  authorities  seem 
to  us  to  define  that  those  dying  in  actual  sin  descend  imme- 
diately to  hell,  and  immediately  suffer  the  infernal  pains,  from 
which  those  who  die  only  in  original  sin  are  exempt,  and  which 
Innocent  III.  terms  gehennce perpetuce  cruciatus.  If  the  tortures 
of  hell  understood  by  the  poena  sensus  be  by  literal  fire  or  cor- 
poral, how  can  Ave  say  that  the  wicked  begin  to  undergo  them 
immediately  after  death?  As  between  death  and  the  resur- 
rection the  damned  must  be  regarded  as  disembodied  spirits, 
how  can  they  during  that  period  suffer  corporal  pains?  This 
difficulty  we  have  not  seen  cleard  up,  and,  till  it  is,  we  see  not 
how  we  can  understand  by  the  poena  sensus  and  the  gehennce 
perpetuce  cruciatus  either  corporal  pains  or  a  punishment  by 
literal  fire,  which  can  affect  the  soul  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  body. 

We  are  told  on  very  high  authority  that  infants  dying  un- 
baptized,  go  not  only  in  infemum,  but  in  ignern  ceternum,  ad 
tormenta,  and  actually  suffer  the  pains  of  hell.  The  Ite  in  ig- 
nern ceternum  of  the  Gospel  is  said  to  all  who  are  found  on  the 
left  or  not  found  on  the  right.  As  none  are  found  on  the 
right  except  those  who  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  as 
those  who  die  in  infancy  unbaptized  do  not  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  they  must  be  on  the  left,  and  therefore  sent 
away  into  everlasting    fire. 

This  St.  Augustine  appears  to  us  to  teach;  for  he  says: 
"Venturas  Dominus,  et  judicaturus  de  vivis  et  mortuis,  sicut 
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Evangelium  loquitur,  duas  partes  facturus  est,  dextrarn,  et  sin- 
istram.  Sinistris  dicturus,  lte  in  ignem  cetemum,  qui  paratus 
est  diabolo  et  angelis  ejus:  dextris  dicturus,  Venite,  benedieti 
Patris  mei,  percipite  regnum  quod  nobis  paratum  est  ah  origine 
mundi.  Hac  regnum  norainat,  hae  cum  diabolo  damnationem. 
Nullus  relictus  est  medius  locus,  ubi  ponere  queas  infantes. 
De  vivis  et  mortuis  judicabitur;  alii  erunt  ad  dextrarn,  alii  ad 
sinistram:  non  novi  aliud.  Qui  inducis  medium,  recede  de 
medio:  non  te  offendat  qui  dextrarn  qua?rit.  Et  te  ipsum  ad- 
moneo :  recede  de  medio,  sed  noli  in  sinistram.  Si  ergo  dex- 
tra  erit  et  sinistra,  et  nullum  medium  locum  inEvangelio  no- 
vi nms:  ecce  in  dextra  regnum  caelorum  est,  Percipite,  inquit, 
vegnum.  Qui  ibi  non  est,  in  sinistra  est.  Quid  erit  in  sinis- 
tra? Ite  in  ignem  cetemum.  In  dextra  ad  regnum,  utique 
seternuin;  in  sinistra:  in  i  •-  -n  geternum.  Qui  non  in  dextra, 
procul  dubio,  in  sinistra:  ergo  qui  non  in  regno,  procul  dubio, 
in  igne  seterno."* 

St.  Fulgentius,  apud  Billuart,  says:  "Firrnissiine  tene  et 
nullatenus  dubites,  non  solum  homines  jam  ratione  utentes, 
verum  etiam  parvulos  qui  ....  sine  sacramentos.  baptis- 
matis  ....  de  hoc  sseculo  transeunt,  ignis  aeterni  sempiterno 
supplicio  puniendos;  quia  etsi  propria?  actionis  peccatum  nul- 
lum habuerunt,  originalis  tamen  peccati  damnationem  carnali 
conceptione  et  nativitate  traxerunt."f  St,  Gregory  the  Great, 
speaking  of  the  same,  says,  "Ad  tormenta  perveniunt,"  and 
also,  aPerpetuae  tormenta  percipiunt  et  qui  nihil  ex  propria 
voluntatepeccaverunt."!  Bellarmine  ||  says:  "Fide  Catholica 
tenendum  est  parvulos  sine  baptismo  decedentes  absolute 
esse  damnatos;  et  non  sola  cselesti,  sed  etiam  naturali 
beatitudine  perpetuo  earituros,  semperque  erunt  aversi  hab- 
itualiter  a  Deo,"  and  also,  "in  quo  (loco)  parvuli  degunt,  et 
semper  degent,  siquidem  locus  corum  est  career  inferni,  locus 
horridus  ac  tencbricosus." 

These  passages  would  seem  very  clearly  to  indicate  that  in- 
fants dying  without  baptism  suffer  the  poena  sensus  as  well  as 
the  /in  na  (hi m Hi,  are  punished  not  merely  with  the  loss  of  the 
beatific  vision,  but  with  the  fires  of  hell,  yet  Innocent  III. 
says  expressly  that"  the  penalty  of  original  sin  is  simply  caren- 
ti<i  visionis  Dei,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  our  theologians  agree  in 

*Sermo  CCXCIV.  c,  3.  De  Baptism.     Parvul.     Ed.  Gaume,  Tom.  v. 
1741. 
fDeFide  ad  Petrum.  c.  27.    fMorialum,  lib,  XI.  CXXI.,  Ed.,  Migne. 
|De  Amissioue  gratia-,  Lib.  vi.  C.  III. 
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maintaining  that,  though  such  infants  can  never  see  God  in 
the  beatific  vision,  they  yet  do  not  suffer  the  tortures  of  the 
damned  or  punishment  by  literal  fire,  and  they  explain  away 
the  force  of  such  passages  as  we  have  cited,  with  St.  Thomas, 
by  saying:  "Quod  nomen  tormenti,  swpplicii,  gehennce, et c/*w- 
ciatus,  vel  si  quid  simile  in  dictis  sanctorum  inveniatur,  est 
large  accipiendum  pro  poena,  ut  ponatur  species  progenere."* 
But  if  they  have  a  right  to  understand  these  strong  expres- 
sions in  a  figurative  or  metaphorical  sense,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
poena  sensus  and  the  literal  fire  of  hell  when  applied  to  infants, 
taking  them  simply  as  implying  punishment  in  general,  why 
may  not  we,  in  like  manner,  understand  them  in  a  figurative 
or  metaphorical  sense  when  applied  to  those  who  die  in  actual 
sin?  If,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  unbaptized  in- 
fants are  said  to  go  into  "eternal  fire,"  to  "torments,"  and  to 
suffer  the  "tortures  of  hell,"  we  may  still  maintain  that  their 
punishment  is  simply  carentia  risionis  Dei,  and  that  they  en- 
joy a  certain  degree  of  natural  good,  why  must  we  maintain 
that  those  guilty  of  actual  sin,  because  they  are  said  to  go  in 
ignem  ostemum,  and  their  punishment  is  described  as  gehennce 
perpetwB  cruciatus,  suffer  material  fire  and  are  excluded  from 
every  degree  of  the  same  good?  Even  supposing  this,  there 
would  still  be,  as  we  have  already  *rn\,  the  disparity  between 
the  punishment  of  those  in  original  sin  alone  and  those  guilty 
of  actual  sin,  asserted  by  the  Council  of  Florence  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  foi ,  in  the  former,  there  would  be  only  the  simple 
absence  of  the  supernatural  good,  while,  in  the  latter,  there 
would  be  not  only  the  absence,  carentia,  but  the  loss  accom- 
panied by  the  eternal  regret,  the  eternal  remorse,  the  eternal 
consciousness  of  having  lost  it  by  their  own  sin  and  folly, 
which  would  add  to  want  eternally  unsatisfied  the  gnawing  of 
a  worm  that  never  dies. 

It  is  very  evident  from  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  those  who  die  with  original  sin  alone  and  those  who  die 
with  actual  sin  in  addition,  are  alike  excluded  "from  the  face 
of  God,"  alike  under  "his  wrath,"  alike  are  "damned"  alike 
"go  to  hell,"  alike  "go  into  eternal  fire"  alike  "  dwell  witli 
the  devils  in  the  prison  of  hell  and  the  regions  of  eternal 
darkness.  "  The  difference,  then,  between  them  would  seem 
to  be  confined  to  the  difference  in  their  internal  state,  not  to  their 
external  condition.     Their  punishment  may  differ  and  must 

*De  Malo,  q.  5,  a,  2,  ail.  1. 
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differ  in  degree:  but  degrees  are  said  only  in  reference  to  the 
same  order;  between  different  orders  there  is  no  relation  of 
degrees,  for  no  comparison  can  be  made  between  them  ;  the 
one  class  may  suffer  more  or  less,  but  the  sufferings  of  all 
must  be  of  the  same  kind.  If,  then,  it  is  maintained  that  the 
one  class  may  be  said  to  go  to  hell,  into  eternal  fire,  and  to  be 
tortured,  and  yet  to  suffer  no  corporal  pain,  but  to  enjoy  nat- 
ural beatitude,  or  at  least  a  very  high  degree  of  natural  good, 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  other  class 
are  not  doomed  to  any  positive  corporal  punishments,  but 
may  yet  have  some  degree,  though  a  far  less  degree,  of  that 
same  good. 

When  we  speak  of  hell  as  a  place,  locus,  a  region,  we  speak 
mimetically  not  methexically,  to  the  senses  and  imagination, 
not  to  the  reason  and  understanding.  Hell  is  a  state  or  condi- 
tion to  which  they  are  doomed  who  have  not  attained,  and 
never  can  attain,  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  created,  which 
is  in  the  supernatural  order,  the  palingenesia  whose  comple- 
tion is  glorification.  All  who  enter  not  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  regnumcoelorum,  are  doomed  to  this  state  or  condition, 
as  is  implied  in  the  authorities  which  speak  of  all  classes  of 
sinners  as  alike  going  to  hell.  All  classes  of  sinners  are  doom- 
ed to  this  state  or  placed  in  this  condition,  the  generic  charac- 
ter of  which  is  the  want  or  loss  of  the  supernatural,  in  which, 
and  in  which  alone,  is  the  complete  fulfilment  or  realization 
of  the  end  for  which  we  exist.  We  see,  then,  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  say,  as  we  said  in  our  last  Review,  that  the  only 
thing  eternal  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  the  loss  of 
the  supernatural.  Our  error,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  in 
assuming  that  the  damned  might  be  gradually  attaining,  under 
the  continual  expiation  of  their  sins,  to  some  degree  of  natural 
good,  but  in  using  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  they 
might  ultimately  attain  to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of 
what  our  theologians  understand  by  natural  beatitude,  some- 
thing far  higher  than  any  good  which  we  suppose  ever  to  have 
been  foreshadowed  by  pure  nature  as  it  exists,  or  can  exist, 
in  the  present  decree  of  Providence.  But  we  have  dwelt  too 
long  on  this  subject;  we  pass  to  another. 

Our  reverend  friend  asks  :  "  How  can  you  say  with  jus- 
tice, that  'we  must  be  content  to  repeat  the  arguments  stereo- 
typed for  our  use,  although  those  arguments  may  rest  on  his- 
torical blunders,  metaphysical  errors,  tvc.,'  and  a  few  lines  be- 
fore, that  'it  is  the  duty  of  Catholic  publicists  never  to  take 
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any  deeper,  broader,  or  loftier  views,  than  are  taken  by  the 
most  ignorant  and  uncultivated  of  Catholic  believers,  &c?  " 
If  our  highly  esteemed  and  reverend  friend  will  have  the 
goodness  to  recur  to  our  Review  and  mark  what  we  actually 
say,  he  will  find  that  we  do  not  assert  that  we  are  so  required 
by  our  Catholic  faith,  by  our  church,  or  her  authorities,  but 
"  by  those  who  affect  to  give  tone  and  direction  to  Catholic 
thought  and  action,"  by  whom  we,  of  course,  mean  not  the 
bishops,  or  those  who  have  the  right  by  divine  appointment  to 
direct  Catholic  thought  and  action.  AVe  speak  of  those  who 
afed  to  give  tone  and  direction,  by  whom  it  needs  no  extraor- 
dinary sagacity  to  discover  we  meant  simply  our  so-called 
Catholic  newspapers.  We  spoke  also  of  a  very  general  un- 
derstanding in  the  Catholic  community,  whose  understanding 
we  are  very  seldom  in  the  habit  of  confounding  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  church.  What  we  complained  of  was  not 
any  thing  Catholic,  or  authorized  by  Catholic  authority, 
but  of  an  opinion  very  widely  adopted  at  the  present  moment 
by  Catholics,  and  sustained  and  defended  by  our  Catholic 
journals.  The  church  herself  allows  us  all  the  liberty  of 
thought  and  discussion  we  ask ;  but  we  maintain  in  our  arti- 
cle, and  very  justly,  we  think,  that  there  is  in  the  Catholic 
community,  at  the  present  time,  a  fear  of  free  thought  and 
bold  utterance,  which  tends  to  cramp,  and  hamper,  and  dis- 
courage those  who  really  would  and  who  really  could  do  some- 
thing to  win  back  the  intelligence  now  alienated  from  the 
church  within  the  bosom  of  her  communion ;  a  fear  which  is 
fostered  by  our  press  into  an  unjust  intolerance,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

Our  friend  also  asks,  "  And  yon,  yourself,  were  you  shack- 
led and  fettered  when  formerly  you  wrote  so  beautifully  and 
vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  church  ?"  Of  course  not.  We 
asserted,  and  always  assert,  all  the  liberty  we  find  necessary 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth,  and  are  and  will  be  "in 
bonds  of  no  man."  But,  then,  does  our  reverend  friend  forget 
at  what  expense  we  have  done  and  still  do  it  ?  Does  he  for- 
get the  clamor  that  was  raised  against  those  very  articles  to 
which  he  refers,  both  in  private  conversation,  and  in  the  so- 
called  Catholic  press?  Does  he  forget  that,  from  first  to  last, 
we  have  had  a  much  more  difficult  task  to  maintain  ourselves 
against  the  mistrust,  the  complaints,  the  fault-finding,  not  to 
say  the  calumnies  and  vituperations,  of  some  of  our  Catholic 
friends,  than  against  the  objections  and  arguments  of  our  non- 
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Catholic  opponents  ?  We  are  sorry  that  the  reverend  author 
of  the  letter  should  appeal  to  our  own  experience,  for  that  af- 
fords but  too  strong  a  confirmation  of  the  assertions  we  made. 
There  have  been  many  Catholics,  both  cleric  and  laic,  true- 
hearted  Catholics,  who  have  stood  by  us  from  the  first,  and 
nobly  sustained  us ;  but  there  have  been,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  not  a  few,  both  cleric  and  laic,  who,  like  our  friend,  have 
been  horrified  at  what  we  have  said,  and  like  him  could  say, 
"  My  dear  Doctor,  I  tell  you  again,  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pain 
on  account  of  it,"  if  not  a  great  deal  of  indignation  and  abso- 
lute hostility. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says  again :  "  I  object  also  to  the  be- 
gining  of  the  alinea:  'In  our  historical  reading,'  p.  360.  It 
contains  a  real  offence  to  the  bishops." 

But  in  the  passage  referred  to  it  will  be  perceived  that  there 
is  at  least  no  direct  reference  to  the  bishops  and  prelates  of  the 
church  :  we  speak  not  of  the  directors  of  the  Catholic  Chur<-Jt, 
but  ot  the  directors  of  the  Catholic  world,  who  are  laymen, 
princes  and  nobles,  as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  We  should  be 
sorry  to  be  found  wanting  in  reverence  to  the  bishops  or  prel- 
ates of  the  church,  yet,  we  presume,  it  is  no  irreverence  to  say 
that  they  are  infallible  only  in  teaching  faith  and  morals.  No 
man  who  lias  read  the  history  of  the  church  can  say,  that 
large  numbers  of  them,  in  particular  countries  and  particular 
epochs,  have  not  often  been  mistaken  in  their  human  policy, 
and  foiled  in  their  vigilance  and  in  the  performance  of  their 
pastoral  duties.  No  man  can  honestly  deny  it,  and  to  attempt 
to  enforce  silence  by  the  argumentum  ad  vareundiam  is  neither 
wise  nor  honorable.  The  Catholic  Church  has  and  can  have  no 
dread  of  facts,  and,  St.  Gregory  the  Great  says,  the  scandal  of 
hushing  up  iniquity  is  greater  than  that  of  publishing  it. 

The  only  question  that  should  be  asked  with  regard  to  the 
statements  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  is,  are  they  true? 
are  they  correct  statements  of  facts  ?  If  they  are  not,  then  let 
it  be  shown  that  they  are  false,  and  us  be  condemned  for  pub- 
lishing falsehood.  If  they  are  true,  if  they  are  facts,  it  is 
idle  to  war  against  us  for  telling  them,  for  facts  they  are  and 
will  be,  whether  we  tell  them  or  not.  If  we  simply  state  what 
is  true,  and  state  it  for  a  good  and  lawful  purpose,  in  a  Cath- 
olic spirit,  you  have  no  right  to  complain  of  us  or  to  censure 
us  for  stating  it.  The  most  you  could  do  would  be  to  show 
that  we  had  stated  it  unnecessarily,  and  might  have  gained  the 
good  we  seek  without  doing  it.      In  reply  to  this  last  supposi- 
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tion,  however,  we  would  say  that  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
say  things  which  we  might  and  ought  otherwise  to  pass  over 
in  silence,  in  consequence  of  what  is  said  bearing  on  them  by 
others.  Let  non-Catholics  keep  silent  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ters touched  upon  in  these  passages,  and  let  the  so-called  Catholic- 
press  also  keep  silent  with  regard  to  them,  and  we,  we  readily 
grant,  should  have  no  occasion  to  introduce  them,  and  might, 
with  some  justice,  be  required  to  keep  silence  also  ;  but,  so 
long  as  non-Catholics  do  not  keep  silence  in  regard  to  them, 
and  so  long  as  your  so-called  Catholic  journals  are  permitted  to 
discuss  them,  and  in  a  false  and  injurious  sense,  misleading 
both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  we  think  it  unfair  to  insist 
on  our  keeping  silence,  and  unjust  to  blame  us  for  stating  the 
case  as  it  actually  is. 

The  writer  says,  he  objects  "  also  especially  to  the  five  last 
pages,  except  the  last  lines,  which  breathe  a  noble  spirit,  a 
truly  Catholic  heart,"  and  he  adds:  "Ah,  Doctor,  if  your 
excellent  qualities  could  be  cleared  from  some  little  defects 
which  impair  them,  and  lessen  the  fruits  they  can  produce, 
you  would  be  an  accomplished  man."  Our  friend  should  re- 
member, as  says  the  Lion  in  the  fable,  "  it  is  a  universal  re- 
mark that  we  great  beasts  have  generally  certain  little  defects 
and  therefore  be  not  too  severe  upon  us."  We  have  never  set 
up  to  be  a  perfect  man,  and  nobody  is  more  aware  of  our  de- 
fects than  we  are  ourselves;  we  labor  constantly  to  supply 
them,  but,  we  fear,  not  with  much  success,  and  it  is  no  doubt 
idle  to  expect  us  ever  to  be  an  "accomplished  man," — by 
which  we  suppose  our  friend  means  un  homme  complet. 

AVe  have  no  room  to  enter  further  into  the  explanation  or 
defence  of  the  contents  of  the  pages  last  referred  to,  and  in 
fact  no  disposition  to  add  any  thing  to  what  we  have  already 
said.  The  article  on  Catholic  Polemics  was  forced  from  us 
by  a  deep  sense  of  the  defects  of  our  more  generally  adopted 
method  of  Catholic  controversy,  and  by  our  earnest  desire  to 
place  that  controversy  on  higher  ground,  to  give  it  more  ear- 
nestness, depth,  and  comprehensiveness,  and  to  adapt  it  more 
directly  to  the  wants  of  the  higher  intelligence  of  our  age  and 
country.  That  we  have  been  in  some  respects  unjust  to  our 
Catholic  con  tern  poraries,that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  care- 
ful to  specify  their  good  intentions  and  their  good  deeds,  or  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  their  susceptibilities,  amour  propre,  is 
very  possible,  and,  so  far  as  such  may  be  the  case,  we  regret 
it.  That,  in  our  earnestness  to  elevate  the  Catholic  community, 
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to  quicken  intelligence  in  our  Catholic  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  gain  for  the  Catholic  population  of  our  own 
country  that  moral  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  their 
numbers,  and  that  intellectual  and  scientific  superiority  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  the  truth  and  sublimity  of  their 
faith,  we  have  used  in  some  instances  too  strong  expressions 
and  gone  too  far,  is  also  possible;  but,  if  we  have  really  done 
so,  it  has  been  unconsciously  and  unintentionlly. 

We  know  that  many  very  worthy  people,  let  it  be  permitted 
us  to  say  in  conclusion,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  discussion 
or  agitation  of  such  questions  as  several  which  we  have  treated 
or  touched  upon  in  our  pages.  The  design  of  the  article  on 
Catholic  Polemics,  was  to  meet  and  answer  their  objections,  by 
showing  that  these  are  great  and  practical  questions,  not  raised 
indeed,  by  us,  but  by  modern  intelligence  itself,  or  that  they 
are  forced  upon  the  Catholic  polemist  by  the  present  state  of 
theological  and  philosophical  controversy.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  discussing  them  that  has  been  urged  against  us,  is  the 
danger  of  unsettling  the  minds,  if  not  the  faith,of  the  unlearned 
and  the  simple,  who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  ques- 
tions themselves,  or  of  even  understanding  the  solutions  that 
may  be  offered.  This  objection,  certainly,  has  some  weight, 
and  no  one  should  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  raise  or  provoke 
discussions  which  might  tend  to  unsettle  the  simple,  or  to 
scandalize  the  weak,  but  it  is  no  loss  necessary  to  avoid  scan- 
dalizing the  intelligent  and  the  strong,  and  it  will  never  do  to 
1st  the  question  raised  by  the  learned  and  intelligent,  whether 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  go  unanswered,  for  fear  of  injury 
to  the  weak  and  the  illiterate  The  church  looks  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  former,  no  less  than  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
latter. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  since  controversies  in  our  day  must 
be  carried  on  before  the  public  at  large,  and  all  classes  take 
more  or  less  part  in  them,  there  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing into  those  profounder  discussions,  in  solving  those  more 
abstruse  questi<  >ns3  and  in  meeting  those  intellectual  difficulties 
demanded  by  the  educated  and  cultivated  classes,  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  church,  without  more  or  less  disturbing  a  very 
large  class  of  simple  believers,  who  have  been  instructed  only 
in  the  nakedest  elements  of  their  faith.  But  this  only  proves, 
what  we  have  always  insisted  upon,  that  in  our  age  and  coun- 
try the  faithful  must  be  educated,  must  be  instructed,  and  that 
our  only  reliance,  under  God,  for  the  preservation  and  prog- 
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ress  of  religion,  is  in  elevating  and  enlarging  the  intelligence, 
not  merely  of  a  few,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  You 
cannot,  if  you  would,  cany  back  the  discussion  of  the  graver 
and  more  difficult  questions  to  the  cloister,  or  confine  it  within 
the  walls  of  a  seminary;  our  enemies  have  brought  it  before 
the  public,  and  it  is  before  the  public,  not  in  our  cloisters  and 
schools  alone,  we  must  accept  and  meet  it.  Of  the  very  last 
importance,  then,  is  it,  that,  instead  of  being  gratified  or 
pleased  Math  the  ignorance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  and 
studying  to  keep  them  unacquainted  with  every  thing  not 
strictly  necessary,  necessitate  medii  ad  salutem,  we  should 
labor  to  overcome  that  ignorance,  to  enlighten  the  people  to 
the  greatest  degree  possible,  and  thus  prepare  them  for  the 
new  position  in  which  the  changes  in  modern  society  have 
placed  them.  Instead  of  studying  to  keep  the  people  ignorant 
of  the  objections  raised  either  to  Catholic  doctrine  or  to  Catholic 
practice,  we  must  labor  to  prepare  them  to  meet  those  objec- 
tions, or,  at  least,  to  appreciate  the  answers  which  our  learned 
theologians  and  philosophers  may  give.  If  we  fail  to  do  this, 
and  seek  to  suppress  all  discussion,  or  to  prevent  the  ag- 
itation of  any  question  in  public  which  is  above  the  knowledge 
or  comprehension  of  the  illiterate  and  simple,  we  shall  fail 
to  win  back  intelligence  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  confine 
our  church  only  to  the  ignorant  and  the  weak,  who  will  be 
constantly  leaving  her  communion,  in  proportion  as  they  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  intelligence,  and  find  a  little  mental  activity 
quickened  within  them.  It  is  this  fact,  or  supposed  fact, 
that  we  have  wished  to  bring  out,  and  force  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Catholic  public. 

We  confess,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  leading  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  neglects  this  fact,  and  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  more  ignorant  we  can  keep  our  people,  the 
more  effectually  we  can  restrain  curiosity  and  suppress  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  great  living  and  practical  questions  of  the 
day,  the  more  effectually  we  shall  serve  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion. We  do  not  believe  this  is  true.  We  believe  ignorance 
is  a  vice,  and  the  most  fruitful  mother  of  vice ;  and  that  the 
ignorance  of  a  very  large  mass  of  our  Catholic  population  in 
this,  and  all  other  countries,  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
own  virtue,  and  to  the  diffusion  and  conquests  of  the  Catholic 
faith  that  we  have  to  overcome.  It  is  with  this  conviction 
that  we  have  written.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  we  have 
said  those  things  which  have  so  grievously  offended  not  a 
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few  worthy  Catholics.  It  was  no  wish  of  ours  to  offend  them, 
and  we  assure  them  we  have  never  caused  them  pain  without 
causing  ourselves  still  greater  pain.  But  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  constitute  a  mutual  admiration  society,  and  it  is  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  Catholic  publicist  to  follow  the  public 
opinion  of  even  Catholics,  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  that  public 
opinion  is  sound,  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of 
Catholicity. 

We  may  be  told,  as  we  have  been  told  more  than  once, 
that  to  correct  this  public  opinion,  to  look  after  what  is  the 
true  interests  of  religion,  and  to  determine  what  will  best 
promote  them,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Catholic  publicist,  but  solely  of  those  to  whom  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  committed  the  authority  to  teach  and  to  govern  the 
church.  It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of  the  publicist  to 
decide,  as  one  having  authority,  what  is  or  is  not  best  fitted  to 
promote  the  interests  of  religion,  nor  has  he  any  right  to  go  or 
to  protest  against  the  decision  the  legitimate  authority  comes 
to  and  officially  proclaims  on  the  subject;  but  where  there  is 
no  decision  of  authority — where  authority  has  not  pronounc- 
ed, or  within  the  limits  of  its  decision,  he  has  the  full  and 
unquestionable  right  to  express  his  convictions,  and  to  give 
plainly  and  strongly  the  facts  and  reasonings  on  which  those  con- 
victions are  founded,  not,  indeed,  as  acts  of  authority  which 
must  not  be  questioned,  but  as  arguments  addressed  to  reason, 
and,  if  you  choose,  to  the  reason  of  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  to  the 
reason  of  laymen ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  men,  in  be- 
coming ecclesiastics,  abandon  reason,  or  are  placed  beyond  its 
reach.  No  men  have,  or  ought  to  have,  reason  in  a  higher 
degree  than  ecclesiastics,  or  to  be  more  within  or  under  its  in- 
fluence. If  the  publicist  undertakes  to  dictate  to  them  on  his 
own  authority,  or  to  bring  the  pressure  of  an  unreasoning 
public  opinion  to  bear  on  them,  they  have  a  right  to  be  of- 
fended, and  to  exert,  not  only  all  their  reason,  but  all  their 
ecclasiastical  authority  against  him.  But  if  he  seeks  merely 
to  influence  them  by  reason,  by  his  facts  and  arguments, — to 
convince  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  reason,  that  this  course  is 
better  than  that,  and  that  this  policy  is  safer  than  that,  we  see 
not  wherein  he  offends  their  dignity,  fails  in  his  reverence  to 
them,  or  transcends  his  own  legitimate  sphere.  We  yield  to 
no  man  in  our  reverence  for  the  ecclesiastical  character,  in  our 
respect  for  authority,  or  in  our  readiness  to  submit  to  its  deci- 
sions ;  but  we  know  something  of  our  own  age,  and  we  know 
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very  well  that  people  in  our  age  do  not,  will  not,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  submit  to  authority  on  the  principle  of  simple, 
blind  obedience.  The  clergy  must  not  merely  insist  that  it  is 
all  over  with  religion  when  reverence  for  the  clergy  is  gone,  but 
they  must  command  that  reverence  by  their  own  personal 
worth  and  character ;  they  must  magnify  their  office,  as  well 
as  depend  on  their  office  to  magnify  them;  they  must  show 
a  real,  as  well  as  an  official  superiority,  and  lead  us  by  show- 
ing their  intrinsic,  as  well  as  their  extrinsic  authority  to  be 
our  chiefs  and  guides. 

In  saying  this,  what  say  we  that  can  offend  any  ecclesias- 
tic, or  in  what  respect  do  we  encroach  on  his  office,  or  take  his 
business  out  of  his  hands  ?  Do  you  say  it  implies  that  ecclesi- 
astics have  not  always  understood  and  adopted  the  best  possi- 
ble course  for  the  advancement  of  religion  ?  Suppose  it  does ; 
what  then?  Does  not  the  church  operate  more  humano,  and 
does  not  our  friend  say,  Errare  aid errasse humanum  est?  The 
clergy  in  what  is  human  may,  because  generally  better  in- 
structed, be  less  liable  to  err  than  laymen,  but  they  are  not, 
nor  do  they  claim  to  be  personally  inerrable.  The  most  that 
what  we  say  implies  is,  that  the  clergy,  or  a  portion  of  the 
clergy,  continue  a  policy,  once  good  and  proper  no  doubt, 
after  the  various  social  and  intellectual  changes  that  have  been 
going  on  have  rendered  it  advisable  to  adopt  a  new  and  differ- 
ent policy.  This  may  happen  to  the  best  of  men  without  im- 
plying any  reproach  ;  nay,  it  may  happen  in  consequence  of 
what  in  them  is  really  laudable,  that  is,  the  dread  of  change 
and  innovation. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  our  own  country,  we  think  that 
a  very  considerable  number  of  our  clergy,  we  by  no  means 
say  all,  for  it  is  not  true  of  all,  have  not  duly  considered  the 
changed  position  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  from  what  it 
was  when  the  good  Dr.  Carroll  was  consecrated  the  first  bishop 
of  Baltimore.  Then  little  could  be  contemplated  by  the  bish- 
op or  his  clergy  but  the  simple  preservation  of  the  faith,  and 
ministration  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  few  Catholics  then 
in  the  country;  then  the  chief  duty  evidently  was  to  keep 
Catholics  Catholic,  and  to  give  them  the  sacraments,  and  wait 
for  time  to  soften  prejudice  and  conciliate  opposition;  no 
great  impulse  could  be  given,  or  be  expected  to  be  given,  to 
the  work  of  conversion,  and  very  little  thought  was  necessary 
to  be  given  to  the  social  position  and  action  of  Catholics,  save 
so  far  as   necessary  to  prevent  them   from  committing  the 
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church  to  one  political  party  or  another,  or  exciting  the  hos- 
tility of  non-Catholics  against  them. 

But  since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Catholics 
by  natural  increase,  by  immigration,  and  by  conversion,  have 
increased  from  thousands  to  millions,  and  we  are  now  numeri- 
cally a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  American  population, 
for  we  number  more  communicants  than  any  oneProtestant  de- 
nomination amongst  us.  Our  position  has  changed;  our  wants 
have  changed ;  and,  in  some  respects,  our  duties  have  changed. 
Our  duty  is  not  now  merely  to  keep  our  people  quiet  in  the 
faith,  and  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  non-Catholics,  but 
to  endeavor  to  extend  our  faith,  to  convert  unbelievers  and 
misbelievers,  and  to  catholicize  the  country.  Our  clergy  are 
not  now  merely  chaplains  to  a  foreign  immigration  or  an  iso- 
lated colony,  but  belong  to  a  hierarchy  which  embraces  the 
nation,  and  hold  the  position,  have  the  duties,  and,  we  say 
it  with  all  reverence,  should  have  the  aspirations  of  a  na- 
tional clergy,  in  the  good,  not  the  exclusive  sense  of  that 
term.  They  have  now  imposed  upon  them  the  great  work  of 
brino-ino;  this  whole  country  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  so  that  our  bishops  shall  be  recognized  as  bishops, 
and  submitted  to  as  such,  by  the  whole  population  of  their 
respective  sees.  The  work,  then,  which  the  clergy  have  to 
do  for  religion  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  seems  to 
us  two-fold  :  first,  to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those 
already  within  the  fold,  and,  second,  to  labor  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  educated,  intelligent,  and  aspiring  sons  of  Catholic 
parents,  and  to  recover  to  the  faith  those  who  are  now  in  her- 
esy or  infidelity. 

It  is  only  in  this  latter  work  that  a  Catholic  publicist,  as 
such,  can  perform  any  important  part,  or  be  an  auxiliary  of 
the  clergy.  If  he  is  to  render  any  essential  service  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  work,  the  clergy,  we  have  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  must  allow  him  to  deal  frankly  and  freely  with 
the  great  practical  questions  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  these  two  classes  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous objections  in  their  minds  alike  to  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  and  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  Catholics, 
whether  these  objections  are  theological  or  philosophical,  po- 
litical or  moral.  To  understand  and  answer  these  objections 
does  not  necessarily  demand  the  sacrament  of  Orders;  and  so 
long  as  the  publicist  keeps  within  the  limits  of  faith  and  sound 
doctrine,   there  should   be,  in  our  judgment,  no  interference 
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with  his  freedom,  though  he  should  treat  many  questions 
which,  if  we  looked  only  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  simple 
and  illiterate  among  Catholics,  it  would  be  far  better  not  to 
agitate  at  all. 

Such  are  the  views  which  we  have  entertained  of  our  rights 
and  duties  as  a  Catholic  publicist,  and  we  have  supposed  we 
could  entertain  and  act  on  such  views  without  going  beyond 
our  province  as  a  layman,  or  showing  any  want  of  reverence 
for  the  sacerdotal  character  and  office.  That  we  have  done 
our  part  in  the  work  well,  or  with  any  degree  of  success,  we 
do  not  pretend ;  nobody  is,  or  can  be,  more  aware  of  our 
short-comings  and  of  our  failure  to  realize  in  execution  our 
own  ideal,  than  we  are.  To  have  done  our  part  in  this  work 
as  we  conceive  it  should  be  done,  would  require  qualities,  an 
ability,  and  philosophical  and  theological  attainments  to  which 
we  lay  no  claim.  We  have  done,  however,  what  we  could, 
and  being  what  we  are  and  are  likely  to  remain  as  long  as  we 
live,  in  the  best  way  we  could.  We  have  never  felt  ourselves 
competent  to  solve  all  the  questions  raised  by  the  age;  but  we 
have  felt  the  importance  of  the  questions  themselves  and  the 
necessity  of  meeting  them.  The  most  that  we  have  done,  for 
it  is  the  most  we  were  able  to  do,  has  been  to  call  attention  to 
them,  to  fix  the  mind  of  intelligent  Catholics  on  them,  and  to 
make  some  suggestions,  perhaps  not  useless,  in  the  attempt  to 
solve  them.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
amongst  us  able  to  do  the  work  far  better  than  we  have  done 
it ;  and,  if  we  have  had  the  presumption  to  engage  ourselves 
in  it,  it  has  not  been  through  any  overweening  confidence  in 
our  learning  and  ability,  of  which  we  think  very  lightly,  but  be- 
cause we  saw  here  in  our  own  country  no  others  engaged  in  it, 
who  seemed  likely  to  do  it  any  better  than  we  could.  Here 
are  our  answers  to  the  various  objections  brought  by  our  theo- 
logical friend  and  other  critics  against  our  course  as  a  Catho- 
lic reviewer.  It  is  for  others  to  judge  whether  these  answers 
are  satisfactory  or  not,  and  to  acquit  or  condemn  us  as  they 
see  proper. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1861.] 

AVe  are  not  able  to  review  these  two  goodly  volumes,  and 
to  speak  of  their  contents  according  to  their  merits,  becaus%, 
owing  to  the  continued  inability  to  use  our  eyes,  we  are  un- 
able to  read  them,  and  because,  though  we  know  French  very 
well  by  sight,  we  know  it  but  imperfectly  by  hearing.  The 
well-known  character  of  the  works  translated,  as  well  as  of 
the  translator,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  great  merit,  and 
of  their  being  up  with  the  literature  of  their  subject.  Ger- 
many has  been,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  the  classic  land  of 
Biblical  literature;  and  nowhere  has  that  literature  called 
forth  more  serious  or  profound  study,  attracted  a  higher  order 
of  intelligence,  or  been  more  successfully  prosecuted ;  and  no- 
where is  it  so  advanced  as  in  the  more  distinguished  German 
writers.  We  were  tolerably  familiar  with  the  results  obtain- 
ed in  Biblical  literature  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  of 
the  results  obtained  since  then,  which,  we  are  assured,  are  of 
vast  importance,  we  are  comparatively  ignorant.  These  re- 
sults a  competent  French  critic  has  assured  the  public  may  be 
found  well  summed  up  and  clearly  set  forth  in  these  two  vol- 
umes, much  enriched  by  the  valuable  notes  of  the  translator. 
The  German  authors  translated  may  not  be  the  most  brilliant 
or  daring,  but  they  are  among  the  most  solid  and  really  eru- 
dite of  German  authors  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  Bib- 
lical literature;  and  Pere  Valroger  himself  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  Biblical  scholars  in  France.  We  have  no  hesitation 
then,  in  recommending  the  work  as  the  best  Historical  and 
Critical  Introduction  to  the  new  Testament  that  has  as  yet 
been  published. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  because  they 
indicate  a  return  of  Catholic  scholars  to  a  field  which'  is  prop- 
erly their  own  and  which  was  so  successfully  cultivated  by 
their  predecessors,especially  the  learned  Benedictines,  but  which 
they  have,  except  in  Germany,  apparently,  to  some  extent 
neglected  since  Dom  Calmet,  as  they  have  so  many  other  fields 

*  Introduction  Historique  et  Critique  aux  Livres  du  Nouveau  Testament. 
Par  Reithmayr,  Hug,  Tholuck,  &c.  Traduite  et  Annotee  par  H. 
de  Valroger,  Prgtre  de  l'Oratoire  de  l'lmmaculee  Conception.  Paris: 
1861. 
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of  literature  and  science.  Since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  till  quite  recently,  Catholics  have  suffered  themselves, 
in  almost  every  branch  of  learning,  of  science,  and  literature, 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  non-Catholic  or  anti-Catholic  world. 
We  are  indebted,  in  the  main,  to  non-Catholic,  and,  in  some 
instances,  to  anti-Catholic  authors,  for  the  illustration  and  vin- 
dication of  our  own  Catholic  antiquity.  The  best  history  of 
the  life  and  times  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  before  that  not  yet 
completed  by  Gfrorrer,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  we  owe 
to  Voigt,  a  Protestant  minister,  as  we  do  the  best  history  of 
the  life  and  times  of  Innocent  III.  to  Hurter,  another  Prot- 
estant minister,  though  since  become  a  Catholic.  We  know 
no  Catholic  historian  who  has  treated  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages  with  so  much  learning,  so  much  impartiality,  and  in  so 
true  a  historical  spirit,  as  Professor  Leo;  and,  with  all  its 
faults,  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes  is  superior  to  any  thing 
we  have  of  the  sort  from  Catholic  sources.  If  we  have  re- 
turned to  the  study  of  history,  and  have  ceased  to  apologize 
for  our  own  mediseval  antiquity,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors, 
the  researches,  and  the  truthfulness  of  those  not  of  our  com- 
munion. We  have  caught  the  stimulus  from  them,  have 
been  spurred  on  by  their  example,  when  we  ought  to  have 
taken  the  lead  and  been  first  in  the  field.  Protestants  have 
also  preceded  us  in  the  application  to  Biblical  history  and 
criticism  of  the  new  facts  discovered  by  profounder  historical 
researches,  and  disclosed  by  modern  travellers  and  the  more 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language,  the  manners,  the  cus- 
toms, the  geography,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  East.  It 
is  with  no  pride,  but  with  a  sort  of  humiliation,  that  a  Catho- 
lic reviewer  is  obliged  to  make  these  confessions;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  with  no  little  gratification  we  perceive  our  own 
scholars  disposed  to  regain  the  pre-eminence  they  once  held, 
and  the  possession  of  which  they  should  never  have  suffered 
themselves  to  lose. 

It  is  not  precisely  that  our  scholars,  during  the  last  century 
and  half,  have  ceased  to  study,  or  have  not  kept  themselves  up 
with  all  new  facts  and  discoveries,  but  that  they  have  seemed 
to  want  the  tact,  the  capacity,  or  the  ability  to  use  effect- 
ively the  materials  they  amassed,  and  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  new  modes  of  thought  and  expression  which  had  come  into 
vogue.  The  world,  which  they  had  cast  in  their  own  image, 
they  found  crumbling  away  around  them,  and  seemed  to  imag- 
ine  that    the  most  that  remained   for  them   was  to  prevent 
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themselves  from  being  buried  in  its  ruins.  The  new  world 
springing  up  around  them,  emerging  from  the  general  chaos, 
and  only  half-formed,  has  filled  them  with  fear,  as  a  strange 
and  unnatural  monster,  which  could  neither  be  driven  back, 
nor  moulded  into  any  shape  of  beauty  or  loveliness ;  they 
have  been  paralyzed  by  the  strangeness  of  their  position,  and 
lost  their  creative  faculties.  The  crisis  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  to  them  inexplicable,  and  they  knew  not  how  to  meet 
it ;  they  saw  not  how  the  old  that  was  passing  away,  and  the 
new  that  was  emerging,  could  have  any  principle  in  common, 
nor  how  their  life  could  flow  on  in  unbroken  stream  from  the 
foot  of  the  cross  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  world,  un- 
less they  could  drive  back  the  new  and  recall  the  old.  Thus 
they  suffered  the  leadership  in  science  and  literature,  in  his- 
tory and  criticism,  to  pass  from  their  hands  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  animated  by  the  new  spirit,  and  moved  by  the 
genius  of  the  new  world  springing  into  existence.  Though 
professing  a  faith  which  is  always  young,  ardent,  and  vigor- 
ous, which  never  grows  old,  but  has  always  the  future  before 
it ;  though  belonging  to  a  church  which  recognizes  in  man  the 
principle  of  progress,  and  is  the  medium  of  his  progress  to  the 
infinite,  which  takes  the  infant  at  his  birth,  and  carries  him 
onward  and  upward,  until  he  becomes  one  with  the  infinite 
and  eternal  God,  they  lost  their  hope,  became  retrograde  in 
their  movements,  and  wasted  their  energies  in  bewailing  a  past 
that  can  never  return,  while  they  suffered  the  spirit  of  prog- 
ress to  pass  into  the  non-Catholic  world,  which  had  no  right 
to  it,  except  through  their  fault,  which  could  not  guide  it,  and 
could  at  best  only  break  it  or  materialize  it. 

The  fault  has  been,  not  in  the  defect  of  study,  not  in  the 
defect  of  learning,  not  in  the  defect  of  special  science  or  spe- 
cial knowledge,  but  in  the  defect  of  appreciation  of  the  new 
state  of  things  in  which  our  scholars  found  themselves  placed ; 
in  not  understanding  that  nothing  good  ever  passes  away,  that 
no  order  ever  falls  into  the  past  till  its  work  is  done,  and  it 
has  no  longer  any  power  to  serve  the  cause  of  God  or  man  ; — 
in  not  understanding  that  the  new  order  springing  from  the 
destruction  of  the  old,  is  not  the  destruction  of  what  was  good  in 
the  old,  but  its  rejuvenation  under  new  forms  better  adapted  to 
the  future  progress  of  religion  and  civilization.  The  new  is 
always  the  continuation  of  the  old,  a  new  birth  from  the  past, 
in  which  the  past  lives  a  new  and  more  vigorous  life.  The 
man  of  true  genius  and  of  true  life  is  he  who  sees  the  moment 
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when  the  change  has  become  inevitable,  accepts  what  it  has 
that  is  good,  and  conforms  to  it.  He  is  not  one  who  hurries 
it  on,  never  one  who  seeks  it,  but  he  is  always  one  who  sees  it,  • 
and  accepts  it  the  moment  it  has  become  inevitable,  and  can 
no  longer  be  sucessfully  resisted.  Our  Catholic  scholars, 
frightened  by  the  convulsions,  the  upheavings,  the  bouleverse- 
ments  of  the  eighteenth  century,  failed  to  perceive  that  even  then 
the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  chaos,  commanding  light 
to  spring  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of  confusion;  they 
saw  not  that  the  world,  which  they  felt  slipping  from  their 
grasp,  which  was  so  lovely  in  their  eyes  and  so  dear  to  their 
affections,  had  itself  sprung  from  a  chaos  no  less  wild  and 
weltering.  But  happily  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
their  dream ;  they  are  beginning  to  recover  from  their  fright ; 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  that  there  is  a  future  before  them, 
and  great  and  glorious  deeds  for  them  to  perform.  They  are, 
therefore,  fast  resuming  their  ancient  leadership,  and  uniting 
in  those  labors  which  were  interrupted  for  a  season,  and  which 
will  once  more  invigorate,  harmonize,  and  embellish  the  moral 
and  intellectual  universe. 

We  are  especially  gratified  to  see  our  scholars  returning  to 
Scriptural  studies.  In  the  estimation  of  Catholics,  still  more 
than  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants,  the  Bible  is  the  "  Book 
of  books; "  and  we  could  better  afford  to  spare  all  other  books 
ancient  or  modern,  than  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments.  The  church  has  always  encouraged  their 
reverential  study  and  pious  meditation.  Taken  as  the  original 
medium  of  the  revelation  of  God  to  man,  as  Protestants  take 
them,  they  lose  much  of  their  value,  for  they  are  then,  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  unintelligible. 
Even  a  superficial  perusal  of  them  should  suffice  to  convince 
the  impartial,  unprejudiced,  and  passably-intelligent  reader, 
that  they  could  never  have  been  designed  to  teach  originally 
and  explicitly  the  doctrines  contained  in  divine  revelation,  be- 
cause they  nowhere  contain  those  doctrines  drawn  out  in  sys- 
tematic form,  and  clearly  and  dogmatically  stated.  The  Old 
Testament  contains  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  human  race, 
the  laws,  the  ritual,  the  history,  the  moral  and  devotional  lit- 
erature of  a  peculiar  people  living  for  two  thousand  years  or 
more  under  the  special  providence  of  God.  The  New  Testa- 
ment contains  brief  synopses  of  the  life,  the  sayings,  the  do- 
ings, and  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  while  tabernacling  in  the 
flesh, — the  acts  of  the  apostles,  or  at  least  of  several  of  them 
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together  with  doctrinal,  moral,  and  monitory  letters  addressed 
by  St.  Paul  to  several  particular  churches  and  to  the  Hebrews, 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St.  John,  and  St.  Jude  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  large,  two  letters  to  private  individuals,  and  the  re- 
markable book,  which  to  most  minds  is  a  sealed  book,  the 
Apocalpyse.  All  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  proceed 
from  God  through  believers,  and  are  addressed  to  believers, 
and  presuppose  the  Jewish  faith  as  already  known.  The 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  again,  are  addressed  to  believ- 
ers in  the  Christian  faith  by  Christian  apostles  and  evangel- 
ists, and,  though  inspired  writings,  they  presuppose  the  faith 
to  have  been  already  revealed  and  received.  Nowhere  do 
they  present  themselves  as  the  original  medium  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation.  They  speak  of  it  as  something  already  com- 
municated, already  believed  ;  allude  to  it  as  something  known; 
and  simply  seek  to  explain  it  more  fully,  to  confirm  it,  and  to 
induce  its  recipients  to  practise  in  accordance  with  its  require- 
ments. Surely  such  writings  were  never  designed  to  be  the 
immediate  and  direct  source  whence  those  who  were  absolute- 
ly ignorant  of  revealed  truth  were  to  derive  their  knowledge 
of  Christian  faith  or  of  Christian  duty. 

The  unintelligibleness  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  obscurity  of  their  language,  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects they  treat,  the  fact  that  they  are  inspired,  and  treat  of 
the  highest  and  sublimest  themes  which  can  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  human  mind;  but  to  the  fact  that  we  come  to 
them  without  the  necessary  preparation,  without  the  prelim- 
inary knowledge  which  they  presuppose  in  the  reader,  and 
without  which  their  various  allusions,  hints,  and  illustrations 
cannot  be  understood.  Look  at  them  in  what  light  we  will, 
they  are  incomplete  in  themselves,  and  can  be  understood  only 
when  read  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  as  first  orally 
taught,  and  as  it  has  been  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the 
church.  Read  as  they  who  reject  that  tradition  must  read 
them,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unintelligible,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  error  conceivable  that  they  may  not  be  made  to 
teach,  or,  at  least,  to  favor. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  question  we  find  put  to  the 
apostle  in  the  Acts  by  one  who  felt  it  necessary  to  secure  his 
salvation,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  apostle  an- 
swers: "Believe  in  the. Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  be  baptized: 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Here  is  a  very  plain  question,  put 
in  the  simplest  manner   possible;  the   answer  seems   equally 
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plain  and  simple.  Two  things  only  are  required;  " to  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "to  be  baptized."  But 
what  are  we  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  "  Simply 
to  believe,"  says  the  Unitarian,  "that  Jesus  Christ  was  the 
Messiah  promised  to  the  fathers  and  foretold  by  the  Jewish 
prophets;  and  therefore  to  have  the  true  Christian  faith,"  he 
concludes,  "  it  is  simply  necessary  to  believe  that  Jesus  was 
the  promised  Messiah.  "  We  may  accept  the  intepretation, 
without  accepting  the  conclusion.  Suppose  the  inquirer,  as 
was  probably  the  case,  to  have  been  a  Jew  or  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  therefore  already  instructed  in  divine  revelation, 
the  answer  would  be  sufficient  and  exact,  because  the  two 
things  named  were  all  that  he  needed  in  addition  to  what  he 
already  had.  But  suppose  the  question  to  have  been  asked 
by  a  gentile  or  one  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  faith  of  the  syn- 
agogue, the  answer  would  have  been  neither  exact  nor  suffi- 
cient; for  such  a  one  would  require  something  more  than  sim- 
ply to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the 
Jews,  and  to  be  baptized  in  his  name.  So  simple  a  faith  ac- 
companied by  the  more  external  act  of  baptism,  any  man's 
reason  tells  him,  could  have  in  itself  no  necessary  connection 
with  eternal  salvation.  The  answer  of  the  apostle  becomes 
true,  full,  and  adequate  for  all  men  only  when  we  have  the 
traditional  teachings  of  what  it  is  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  be  baptized.  If  we  have  not  the  true  doctrine  in 
our  minds,  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  Scriptures;  but  when  we 
have  been  taught  it,  when  we  know  what  it  is,  we  can  then 
go  to  them  and  not  only  find  it  there,  but  find  it  set  forth  in 
the  clearest,  the  fullest,  the  most  attractive,  and  the  most  im- 
pressive form.  The  Scriptures  are,  therefore,  for  believers, 
not  for  unbelievers,  for  those  who,  up  to  a  certain  point  at 
least,  have  already  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  many  instances  of  persons  brought  up  in  heretical 
communions,  but  honest  and  candid,  sincere  and  earnest,  who 
have  come  to  the  true  faith  by  simply  reading  and  meditating 
the  Scriptures.  But  this  is  because  they  had,  not  only  Chris- 
tian dispositions,  but  also  the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith 
already  in  their  minds,  and  those  senpnal  principles  of  the 
truth  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  meditation 
thereon  are  sufficient  to  cause  to  germinate,  grow  up,  and  fruc- 
tify. But  we  have  no  well  authenticated  instances  of  indi- 
viduals having  no  previous  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine 
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or  in  Christian  modes  of  thought,  who  have,  by  simply  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  faith,  or  who  have  been  able  to  construct  from  them 
any  clear,  consistent,  and  definite  system  of  doctrine  whatever. 
The  Bible  Society  circulates  innumerable  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  among  the  heathen  but  we  have  never  heard  that 
the  reading  of  them  has  brought  any  of  the  heathen  to  a  be- 
lief, even  a  human  belief,  in  Christianity.  In  some  instances, 
no  doubt,  the  reading  of  them  has  shaken  their  belief  in  the 
religion  which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers ;  but  in- 
stead of  making  them  believers  in  Christianity,  it  has  made 
them  disbelievers  in  all  religion.  These  considerations  alone 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Protestant  doctrine  with  regard 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  is  untenable.  Even  Protes- 
tants themselves  do  not  rely  on  their  own  doctrine,  and,  when- 
ever they  can,  they  send  with  the  Bible  their  missionary  or 
doctrinal  tract,  But  taking  the  Scriptures  as  the  church  takes 
them,  and  reading  them  in  the  light  of  her  teaching  or  the  cat- 
echism, after  we  have  been  instructed  in  the  principles  of  our 
faith  and  in  our  duty,  we  shall  find  them  the  best  of  all  possi- 
ble helps  to  the  full  understanding  of  Christian  doctrine,  the 
best  of  all  possible  helps  to  the  understanding  of  Christian 
morals,  and  the  most  instructive,  inspiring,  and  edifying  of 
all  spiritual  reading;  we  shall  find  them  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  truth  and  wisdom,  of  moral  principle,  as  of  true  and 
sublime  devotion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Script- 
ures has  been  much  misunderstood  and  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. She  has  never  objected  to  or  discouraged  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures,  nor  has  she  ever  regarded  their  reading  as 
undesirable  or  unprofitable.  She  approves,  and  always  has  ap- 
proved, the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  objects,  and  has  objected, 
only  to  its  misuse.  She  holds  it  to  be  written  by  inspiration, 
and  profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  correct,  to  instruct  in 
righteousness,  to  perfect  the  man  of  God,  and  prepare  him  for 
every  good  work.  But  she  does  not  recognize  it  as  the  original 
medium  of  divine  revelation,  or  as  sufficient  to  teach  the  true 
faith  to  one  who  has  received  no  preliminary  instruction  and 
no  prior  notice  of  that  faith.  To  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  through  the  living  teacher,  or  through  traditional  in- 
struction, had  received  no  preparation  for  reading  and  un- 
derstanding it,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  student  a  book  on  algebra  before  he  had  learned  the  first 
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four  operations  of  simple  arithmetic.  The  principle  on  which 
she  proceeds  is  adopted  and  acted  on  by  the  various  Christian 
sects,  as  well  as  by  her,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  else  why  do 
they  have  their  Sunday-schools,  their  catechisms,  their  com- 
mentaries, their  theological  seminaries,  their  professors  of 
theology,  their  preachers  and  teachers?  The  Presbyterian 
reads  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  Presbyterian  tradition ;  the  An- 
glican, in  the  light  of  Anglican  tradition ;  the  Unitarian,  in 
the  light  of  Unitarian  tradition;  the  Methodist,  in  the  light 
of  Methodist  tradition  ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the  children 
of  Presbyterians  tend  naturally  to  grow  up  Presbyterians,  of 
Methodists  to  grow  up  Methodists,  of  Anglicans  to  grow  up 
Anglicans,  of  Unitarians  to  grow  up  Unitarians.  The  only 
difference  there  is  between  the  church  and  the  sects  on  this 
point  is,  that  their  traditions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  peculiar, 
date  back  only  to  the  time  of  the  reformers,  whereas  her 
tradition  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  is 
apostolic  and  therefore  authentic. 

The  Evangelical  sects,  even  while  asserting  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Scriptures,  do  really  recognize  their  insufficiency.  They 
all  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  guide  and  interpreter  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  Scripture  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves;  for  they  maintain  that  they  are  sufficient  only 
when  interpreted  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  by  the  in- 
terior illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  man  goes  further 
in  asserting  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  or  its 
insufficiency  by  its  own  light  to  understand  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, and  deduce  therefrom  the  true  Christian  faith,  than  your 
stern,  rigid,  arrogant,  and  inflexible  Presbyterian  minister. 
No  man  is  further  than  he  from  accepting  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
vate judgment  as  held  by  Unitarians  and  rationalists,  and  as 
ordinarily  combated  by  our  Catholic  controversialists.  No 
man  feels  more  deeply,  or  maintains  more  rigidly  or  ex- 
plicitly, the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide  and  interpreter  for 
whoever  would  read  the  Scriptures  with  understanding  and 
profit.  "Thinkest  thou  that  thou  understandest  what  thou 
readest?" — "How  can  I  unless  some  one  show  me?"  These 
questions  are  as  significant  for  him  as  they  are  for  a  Catholic, 
and  he  concedes  that  he  cannot  understand  what  he  reads,  un- 
less some  one  shows  him  or  unfolds  to  him  the  interior  sense, 
the  real  meaning  of  the  words  he  reads.  This  some  one  he 
holds  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  inspired 
the  Scriptures  themselves.     The  only  controversy  there  can  be 
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between  him  and  us,  is  on  a  question  of  fact,  not  a  question  of 
law  or  principle.  No  doubt,  if,  as  he  supposes,  he  has  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  his  illuminator  and  instructor  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  his  understanding  of  them  is  correct  and  worthy  of 
all  confidence.  Let  him  prove  the  fact,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  dispute  between  us.  But  he  must  excuse  us,  if  we  refuse 
to  accept  it  as  a  fact  on  his  bare  word,  especially  since  we  find 
others,  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as  he  is,  who  claim  to  be  il- 
luminated and  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  whose  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  is  almost  the  very  contradictory  of 
his. 

The  principle  insisted  on  by  the  church  is  a  very  plain  and 
a  very  reasonable  principle,  one  that  accords  with  the  histori- 
cal facts  in  the  case.  The  original  revelation,  she  says,  was 
not  made  to  mankind  by  writing,  or  through  the  medium  of  a 
book.  It  was  made  in  the  beginning  immediately  by  God 
himself  to  certain  chosen  individuals,  who  communicated  it  to 
others.  Mankind  knew  and  believed  the  truth,  knew  and  be- 
lieved the  one  true  religion,  at  least  in  its  substance,  long  be- 
fore any  book  was  written,  or  letters  had  been  invented.  The 
primitive  believers  under  the  Christian  dispensation  were 
taught  the  faith  orally  by  those  who  had  been  orally  instructed 
by  our  Lord  himself.  The  faith  thus  orally  taught  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  apostles  to  their  successors,  becomes  the  inter- 
nal light  by  which  the  language  of  Scripture  is  interpreted 
and  understood.  Something  of  this  sort  is  obviously  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  all  language,  whether  written  or  un- 
written. Written  language  is  unintelligible  to  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  characters  in  which  it  is  written,  or  who 
have  not  learned  to  read.  It  is  equally  unintelligible  to  those 
who,  though  they  know  the  characters  and  are  able  to  read, 
yet  do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  written.  All 
words,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  are  signs  or  symbols; 
but  they  are  signs  or  symbols  only  to  intelligence;  they  sig- 
nify, they  symbolize  nothing  to  one  absolutely  void  of  under- 
standing. The  interpretation  of  the  sign  or  symbol  comes 
from  within,  not  from  without;  and  if  the  sense  be  not,  in 
some  respect,  already  in  the  intelligence,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  real  or  true  interpretation  of  the  sign  or  symbol.  Why, 
then,  find  fault  with  the  church  for  adopting  a  rule  which  is 
universal,  and  which  must  be  followed,  or  no  instruction  can 
be  given  through  the  medium  of  language,  either  written  or 
unwritten  ?     She  has  received  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Script- 
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ures  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  putting  the  faithful  in 
possession  of  this,  as  she  does,  by  means  of  analogies  borrowed 
from  nature,  and  accessible  to  the  reason  common  to  all  nun, 
she  supplies  the  light  and  guidance  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  profit,  and  without  pervert- 
ing or  wresting  them  to  their  own  destruction. 

The  church  undoubtedly  requires  her  children  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  a  reverential  spirit,  since  they  contain  the  re- 
vealed word  of  God,  and  it  is  God  himself  that  is  speaking 
through  them.  She  also  requires  them  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures  under  her  guidance,  her  direction,  and  not  to  in- 
terpret them  in  opposition  to  her  teaching;  because,  as  her 
teaching  is  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  his  assistance,  and  under 
his  protection,  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  contradicting 
that  teaching  would  necessarily  be  a  false  interpretation,  since 
the  Scriptures  are  also  from  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  no  one  can  read  the  Scriptures  unless  a  priest 
stands  at  his  back  with  a  ferula  in  his  hand,  or  that  we  have 
not  the  free  use  of  our  own  reason  and  understanding  in  read- 
ing them,  and  developing  and  applying  their  sense.  It  does 
not  mean  that  the  errors  of  transcribers  and  of  translators 
may  not  be  corrected,  or  that  we  may  not  use  all  the  helps  to 
be  derived  from  history  and  criticism,  from  science  or  erudi- 
tion in  correcting  them.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  may  not 
use  profane  science  and  literature,  the  researches  of  geogra- 
phers, the  facts  brought  to  light  by  travellers  and  the  students 
of  natural  history,  in  illustrating  and  settling  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  sacred  text.  It  does  not  mean,  any  more,  that  we 
must  understand  and  apply  every  text  or  passage,  word  or 
phrase,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  we  find  it  understood  or 
applied  by  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  church,  or  even  by 
popes  and  councils.  It  means  simply  that  we  are  not  at  lib- 
erty so  to  interpret  Scripture  as  to  derive  from  it  any  other 
doctrine  than  that  which  the  church  teaches,  or  to  deduce  from 
it  any  sense  incompatible  with  faith  and  morals  as  she  defines 
them.  It  is  so  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on 
the  subject,  and,  so  understood,  her  doctrine  by  no  means 
cramps  the  intelligence,  or  restricts  in  any  narrow  or  unrea- 
sonable degree  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  our  highest  and  best 
reason  in  understanding  and  applying  the  sublime  truths  they 
contain. 

The  abuse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  the  sects,  and  their 
exaggerated  notions  about  Bible-reading,  have  no  doubt  had 
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an  influence  on  many  Catholics,  and  tended,  by  way  of  reac- 
tion, to  prevent  them  from  reading  and  studying  them  as  much 
as  they  otherwise  would.  The  exaggerations  of  error  tend  al- 
ways to  discredit  truth.  The  fear  of  being  Bible-readers  in 
the  Protestant  sense  has,  not  unlikely,  kept  many  from  being 
Bible-readers  in  the  Catholic  sense.  The  necessity  of  repel- 
lingand  refuting  the  exaggerations  of  Protestants  has,  in  many 
instances,  prevented  us  from  insisting  with  due  emphasis  on 
the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  faithful  from  the 
daily  reading  and  study  of  the  written  word  of  God,  and 
substituted  for  them  a  whole  host  of  devotional  and  ascetic 
works,  many  of  which  are  of  doubtful  merit  and  doubtful 
utility.  If  faith  has  not  suffered,  piety,  at  least,  has  suffered 
therefrom ;  and  we  attribute  no  little  of  the  weak  and  watery 
character  of  modern  piety  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  multiplication  of  works  of  sentimen- 
tal piety.  The  piety  these  works  nourish  is  just  fit  to  accompany 
the  meticulous  orthodoxy  now  in  vogue,  and  is  a  natural 
growth  of  the  nursing  and  safe-guard  system  now  so  generally 
insisted  on.  Faith,  in  our  days,  is  weak  and  sickly,  and  piety 
dissolves  into  a  watery  sentimentality,  rarely  able  to  rise  above 
"  novenas  and  processions"  in  honor  of  some  saint.  It  has 
become  a  sensitive  plant;  it  lacks  robustness  and  vigor,  and  is 
unable  to  meet  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  world. 

The  fathers  studied  and  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and  they 
were  strong  men,  the  great  men,  the  heroes  of  their  times;  the 
great  mediaeval  doctors  studied,  systematized,  and  epitomized 
the  fathers,  and,  though  still  great,  fell  below  those  who  were 
formed  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves;  the  theolo- 
gians followed,  gave  compendiums  of  the  doctors,  and  fell  still 
lower ;  modern  professors  content  themselves  with  giving  com- 
pendiums of  the  compendiums  given  by  the  theologians,  and 
have  fallen  as  low  as  possible  without  falling  into  nothing  and 
disappearing  in  the  inane.  In  devotional  and  ascetic  literature 
there  has  been  the  same  process,  the  same  downward  ten- 
dency. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  our  judgment,  is  in  returning 
anew  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in  draw- 
ing new  life  and  vigor  from  their  inspired  pages.  The  words 
of  man,  however  true  or  however  noble,  can  never  be  made  to 
equal  the  words  of  God;  and  the  words  of  Scripture  diluted 
down  through  twenty  generations  of  men,  each  leaving  out 
something  of  their  divine  significance,  and  adding  something 
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of  human  pettiness  and  weakness,  can  never  be  so  effective  in 
quickening  and  strengthening  as  they  are  as  given  us  origi- 
nally in  the  Scriptures  by  God  himself.  Orsini's  or  Gentil- 
ucci's  Life  of  the  Madonna  is,  no  doubt,  very  beautiful ;  but 
it  falls  infinitely  below  in  moral  grandeur,  in  its  inspiring  ef- 
fect, the  few  simple  words  touching  our  Lady  given  in  any 
one  of  the  Gospels  themselves.  There  is  much  that  is  beau- 
tiful in  our  Loves  and  Months  of  Mary,  but  far  less  than  in 
the  Magnificat,  the  Canticles,  or  the  Psalms;  and  all  that  is  in 
them  that  has  the  slightest  value  for  the  soul  is  borrowed,  and, 
we  may  say,  diluted  from  these  sources.  Let  us,  then,  go 
back  to  the  Scriptures,  study  them  as  did  the  fathers,  at  least 
as  did  the  great  mediaeval  doctors.  Let  us  take  in  the  sublime 
instruction  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  lan- 
guage more  beautiful  and  more  sublime  than  ever  did,  or  ever 
could,  originate  with  uninspired  men.  Our  faith  will  profit 
by  it ;  it  will  become  broader,  purer,  sublimer,  and  more  com- 
prehensive ;  it  will  become  stronger,  more  robust,  more  ener- 
getic, and  more  able  to  withstand  the  seductions  of  error,  or 
the  temptations  of  vice.  Our  devotion  will  become  more  ar- 
dent, more  solid,  more  enduring,  flowing  from  a  fixed  and  un- 
alterable principle  or  conviction,  not  from  mere  temporary 
feeling  or  animal  excitement;  and  our  morals  will  conform  to 
a  higher  standard,  and  we  become  capable  of  greater  sacrifices 
and  more  heroic  deeds. 

What  we  in  the  English-speaking  world  most  want  is  a 
good,  faithful,  and  elegant  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  To 
no  mere  English  reader  will  the  latinized  language  of  our 
Douay  version  ever  be  attractive,  especially  if  he  has  been 
early  accustomed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  version  made 
by  order  of  James  I.  of  England.  Archbishop  Kenrick  has 
done  much  to  correct  and  improve  this  version,  but  still  it 
falls,  even  in  his  amended  edition,  far  short  of  what  an  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be.  His  criti- 
cal and  explanatory  notes  are  of  great  value,  of  greater  value 
than  their  brevity  and  modest  character  would  lead  the  ma- 
jority of  readers  to  suspect.  But  his  language  is  not  free, 
pure,  idiomatic  English.  He  has  adopted  many  felicitous 
renderings  from  the  Protestant  version ;  he  has,  in  some  in- 
stances, substituted  English  for  Latin  words,  and  has  gone  as 
far  as  his  plan  permitted,  and,  perhaps,  as  far  as  he  could  go 
without  too  rudely  disturbing  the  associations  of  those  readers 
who  know  +he  Scriptures  only  in  our  Douay  version ;  but  it  is 
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to  be  regretted  that  he  adopted  so  narrow  a  plan,  and  did  not 
allow  himself  greater  liberties  in  the  same  direction.  We  have 
heard  much  talk  of  a  new  translation  to  be  undertaken  and 
completed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Newman ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  this  new  translation  has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
menced. In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  language  to  make  a  new  and  original 
translation,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  those  familiar  with 
the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  or  even  the  Latin 
Vulgate. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  opinion,  that  in  any  at- 
tempt at  a  re-translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English  for 
Catholics,  King  James's  version  should  be  taken  as  the  basis, 
correcting  it  according  to  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
avoiding  its  mistranslations  and  its  few  grammatical  and  lit- 
erary errors.  Never  was  our  language  in  so  good  a  state  for 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  was  at  the  time  when 
that  translation  was  made.  It  had  then  a  majestic  simplicity, 
a  naturalness,  an  ease,  grace,  and  vigor  which  it  has  been 
gradually  losing  since,  and  which,  if  not  wholly  lost,  we  owe 
to  the  influence  of  that  translation  together  with  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

No  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  of  our  best 
writers  at  the  present  day,  could  be  endured  by  any  reader  of 
taste  and  judgment.  Every  day  does  our  language  depart 
more  and  more  from  the  grandeur,  strength,  and  simplicity 
which  marked  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth;  and  proves  very  clearly,  that  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  at  least  in  the  English  version,  is  growing  less 
and  less  common,  or  that  scholars  who  have  never  familiariz- 
ed themselves  with  that  version,  and  formed  their  taste  by  its 
study,  have  gained  the  mastery  in  our  modern  literary  world. 
Say  what  we  will,  since  the  time  of  Burke,  the  Celtic  genius, 
aided  by  French  influence,  has  been  triumphing  over  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon;  and  pompousness  of  diction,  and  diffuseness  of 
style,  have  taken  the  place  of  terseness  and  simplicity.  These 
facts  render  it  impracticable  for  even  our  best  scholars  to  pro- 
duce a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  that  could  ever  equal, 
in  literary  merit,  the  Protestant  version. 

It  is  true,  the  version  called  the  "Douay  Bible"  was  made 
and  published  before  that  of  the  translators  designated  by 
King  James,— the  New  Testament,  at  Rheims,  in  1582,  and 
the  Old  Testament,  at  Douav,  in  1609 ;  but  it  was  made  under 
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great  disadvantages,  by  Englishmen  exiled  from  their  own 
country,  living,  and,  in  part,  educated  abroad,  and  habitually 
speaking  a  foreign  language.  They  were  learned  men,  but 
they  had,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  the  genius  and  idioms  of  their 
own  language,  and  evidently  were  more  familiar  with  Latin 
and  French  than  with  their  mother  tongue.  We  give  all 
honor  to  their  memory,  and  we  laud  from  our  hearts  their 
earnest  and  well-meant  efforts;  but  we  are  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept their  translation  even  as  they  left  it,  as  that  in  which  the 
English-speaking  world  should  study  the  Scriptures,  far  less 
as  remodelled  and  emasculated  by  the  excellent  but  tasteless 
Bishop  Challoner,  in  which  English  and  American  Catholics, 
now  generally  study  them.  In  literary  merit  it  can  in  no  re- 
spect compare  with  the  Protestant  version;  compared  with  that, 
it  is  weak,  tasteless,  and  inharmonious.  We  might  prove 
this  by  illustrations  taken  anywhere;  but  take,  as  it  first  oc- 
curs to  us,  the  first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm.  In  the  Douay 
version  it  reads:  " Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked  in 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sat  in  the  chair  of  pestilence."  In  the  Protestant  version 
it  reads:  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sitteth  in 
the  seat  o±  the  scornful."  In  this  last  version  the  parallelism 
of  the  Hebrew  is  better  preserved,  and  the  moral  idea  is  car- 
ried out  without  change  or  interruption.  But,  in  the  first, 
the  moral  continuity  is  broken,  and  there  is  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  moral  to  the  physical  order,  by  substitut- 
ing "  the  chair  of  pestilence"  for  "the  seat  of  the  scornful, " 
which  is  not  only  better  English,  but  a  more  faithful  render- 
ing of  the  original.  Take  another  illustration,  from  the  pray- 
er of  Habakkuk.  In  the  Douay  version  it  reads :  "  O  Lord, 
I  have  heard  thy  hearing,  and  was  afraid.  O  Lord,  thy 
work,  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  bring  it  to  life.  In  the  midst 
of  the  years  thou  shalt  make  it  known :  when  thou  art  angry, 
thou  wilt  remember  mercy.  God  will  come  from  the  South, 
and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Pharan.  His  glory  covered 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth  is  full  of  his  praise.  His  bright- 
ness shall  be  as  the  light :  horns  are  in  his  hands.  There  is 
his  strength  hid  :  death  shall  go  before  his  face.  And  the  devil 
shall  go  forth  before  his  feet."  The  Protestant  translation  reads: 
"O  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech,  and  was  afraid:  O  Lord,  re- 
vive thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of  the  years 
make  it  known :  in  wrath  remember  mercy.     God  came  from  Te- 
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man,  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran.  Selah.  His 
glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praise. 
And  his  brightness  was  as  the  light;  he  had  horns  coming  out 
of  his  hand  :  and  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.  Before 
him  went  the  pestilence,  and  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his 
feet." 

Perhaps  neither  version  can  here  be  accepted  as  faultless ; 
but  certainly  "  I  have  heard  thy  speech"  is  better  English  than 
"  I  have  heard  thy  hearing."  "  God  will  come  from  the  South 
and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Pharan."  Why  translate  the 
word  Teman,  a  proper  name  in  Hebrew,  and  not  the  corres- 
ponding word  Paran  f  Why  interpret  the  symbol  used  by  the 
prophet  in  one  instance,  and  leave  it  uninterpreted  in  the  other  ? 
There  is  no  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  translations  is 
the  most  elegant  and  genuinely  English  ;  but  a  better  transla- 
tion than  either  is,  perhaps,  the  following,  from  Dr.  Noyes, 
excepting  that  we  prefer  the  word  "Lord"  to  the  word 
"Jehovah." 

"O  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  thy  words,  and  tremble. 
O  Jehovah,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known, 
In  wrath  remember  mercy ! 
God  cometh  from  Teman, 
And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran ; 
His  glory  covereth  the  heavens, 
And  the  earth  is  full  of  his  praise. 
His  brightness  is  as  the  light ; 
Rays  stream  forth  from  his  hand, 
And  there  is  the  hiding-place  of  his  power. 
Before  him  goeth  the  pestilence, 
And  the  plague  followeth  his  steps." 

"Rays  stream  forth  from  his  hand"  is  better  either  than 
"horns  are  in  his  hands,"  or  "he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
hand  ;"  yet  the  word  stream  is,  perhaps,  too  modern,  and  we 
should,  perhaps,  prefer  the  rendering  suggested  in  a  note  to 
the  Douay  Bible,  "beams  of  light  came  forth  from  his  hand." 
The  great  fault  of  Dr.  Noyes'  translation  is  in  his  too  wide  de- 
parture from  the  phraseology  of  the  Protestant  version,  and 
the  too  modern  cast  which  he  gives  to  his  language.  We 
speak,  of  course,  from  the  purely  literary  point  of  view,  offer- 
ing no  opinion  as  to  the  fidelity,  or  want  of  fidelity,  to  the  or- 
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iginal  of  the  author's  rendering.  It  may  seem  remarkable, 
however,  to  the  English  reader  that,  of  the  three  translations 
cited,  the  first  renders  the  original  in  the  past  tense,  the  sec- 
ond in  the  future,  and  the  third  in  the  present. 

The  Protestant  version  almost  always  uses  the  words 
righteous  and  righteousness,  and  the  Douay  uses  the  words  just 
and  justice.  These  terms  are  not  synonymous  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  should  never  be  used  indiscriminately.  When  we 
speak  of  a  man  who  is  rendered  righteous  by  the  merits  of 
Christ,  we  should  use  the  term  just,  as  implying,  not  only  that 
the  man  is  righteous,  but  that  he  is  so  through  justification.  But 
when  we  speak  generally  of  the  quality,  or  the  state  in  which 
a  man  is  placed  by  its  possession,  it  is  better  English  to  say 
righteous  and  righteousness,  than  it  is  to  say  just  and  justice. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  Archbishop  Kenrick  translates  the 
agite  pcenitentiamoi  the  Vulgate  by  the  English  word  repent, 
which,  though  it  does  not  fully  express  the  force  of  the  orig- 
inal Greek  term,  better  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Latin,  than 
the  do  penance  adopted  by  the  English  translators.  The 
archbishop  well  remarks,  that  "  do  penance  is  by  usage  de- 
termined to  signify  the  practice  of  penitential  works, 
rather  than  the  exercise  of  the  virtue  itself."  Repent  is  a  con- 
secrated English  word,  and  is  far  more  agreeable  to  our  ears 
than  the  awkward  phrase  do  penance,  unless  where  direct  ref- 
erence is  had  to  the  performance  of  penitential  works.  We 
wish,  therefore,  in  any  future  edition  of  a  translation  to  be 
used  by  Catholics,  whether  done  on  the  basis  of  the  Protestant 
version  or  not,  the  revisers  will  allow  themselves  a  discreet 
liberty  in  following  the  real  genius  of  the  English  language, 
and  make  such  changes  in  regard  to  terms  heretofore  used,  as 
that  genius  demands.  In  the  technical  language  of  our  relig- 
ion, there  must  necessarily  be  great  differences  between  us 
and  Protestants  ;  but  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  differences 
should  be  no  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  express  the 
differences  of  our  faith  and  worship,  our  practices  and  usages. 
We  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  a  common  language, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  we  may  do ;  because,  however  far 
Protestants  may  have  strayed  from  the  unity  and  integrity  of 
the  faith,  they  still  retain  much  in  common  with  us. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  any  thing  we  have  said,  to  dero- 
gate from  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  That  text, 
corrected  or  amended  according  to  the  most  authentic  copies, 
is  authoritative  for  all  Catholics,  and  is,  according  to  the  judg- 
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ment  of  the  most  eminent  critics,  upon  the  whole,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  original  Scriptures  which 
is  now  possible.  It  is,  and  must  be,  for  Catholics,  authority 
in  all  doctrinal  discussions.  We  have  not  been  speaking  of 
it,  but  of  an  English  translation,  which  may  be  read  by  Eng- 
lish readers  with  pleasure  and  profit;  but  not  of  a  translation 
that  is  ever  to  supersede  for  the  theologian  the  Vulgate,  or  to 
be  clothed  with  authority  in  controversies.  Our  simple  sug- 
gestion is,  that  such  translation  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  Protestant  version,  but  conforming  to  the  readings  of 
the  Vulgate  where  they  differ  from  those  of  the  received  Greek 
and  Hebrew  texts.  Such  a  translation,  we  think,  would 
gradually  come  into  general  use,  and  ultimately  supplant,  in 
the  English-speaking  world,  the  Protestant  version  now  in 
use.  It  would  quietly  settle  the  dispute  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  public  schools, 
remove  a  great  objection  which  Catholics  now  have  to  those 
schools,  and  go  far  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  we  are  now 
under  of  establishing  separate  schools  for  ourselves.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  close  these  desultory  remarks, 
without  urging  upon  all  Catholics  the  most  attentive  and  as- 
siduous study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  best  means  of  en- 
lightening and  confirming  their  faith,  of  elevating  their  devo- 
tion, of  purifying  and  strengthening  their  piety,  and  giving 
robustness  and  vigor  to  their  religious  life. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1862.] 

We  had  no  intention  in  the  few  questions  we  asked  last 
July  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  reprobate,  to  open  a  discussion  on  that  subject. 
We  recurred  to  it,  last  October,  indeed,  but  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  inaccuracy  of  some  expressions  which, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  our  eyes,  had  escaped  us,  and  of 
stating  clearly  and  distinctly  the  meaning  which  we  ourselves 
gave  to  our  questions.  No  good,  in  our  judgment,  can  result 
from  continuing  a  discussion,  which,  certainly,  it  was  never 
our  wish  to  provoke.     But  the  following  letter  from  a  most 
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pious  and  worthy  clergyman  is  so  well  meant,  so  sincere  and 
earnest,  and  written  with  so  much  kind  feeling;  toward  our- 
selves, that  we  are  sure  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  laying  it 
with  a  few  comments  before  our  readers. 

"Dear  Doctor:— Though  a  stranger  to  you,  I  find  myself  compelled 
to  write  you  a  lew  lines  in  humble  but  sincere  language,  in  order  to  ex- 
press to  you  the  Catholic  belief  on  the  punishment  of  the  reprobate,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  did  not  pay  attention  enough  to  the  common  and 
universal  belief  of  the  Catholic  people,  when  you  wrote  on  that  subject. 
But  this  is  no  little  fault  in  a  Catholic  Reviewer,  because  Christ  came  in- 
to the  world  to  preach  to  the  poor,  Evangelizare  pauperibus  misit  me 
and  commanded  his  Apostles  to  do  the  same.  The  preaching  of  Christ 
and  of  his  Apostles  formed  the  universal  belief,— the  Catholic  faith 
amonsr  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  perpetual  tradition  oi  the  Church. 
The  learned  man,  the  philosopher,  cannot  be  a  Catholic  philosopher, 
if  he  does  not  take  his  principles  from  the  Gospel  as  preached  to  and  under- 
stood by  the  faithful  Catholic  people,  because  Jesus  Christ  himself 
preached  it,  and  commanded  it  to  be  preached  to  the  poor  and  illiterate 
class. 

•'The  doctrine  of  the  holy  Church  is  identical  with  the  common  be- 
lief of  the  faithful,  and  this  common  belief  finds  its  experience  in  the 
lives  of  the  Saints,  who. are  given  at  the  same  time  as  models  of  life  to 
the  people.  Such  an  experience  is,  for  instance,  given  by  St.  Teresa 
of  Jesus,  whose  manly  spirit  is  admired  even  in  our  days,  and  whose 
writings  are  recommended  by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  following 
words:  Mulla  ccslestis  sapientice  documenta  conscr/psit  quibas  fldelhim 
inentes  ad  supernce  palnce    decider ium   maxime  exciiantur.     Brev.  Ram, 

"The  Saint  relates  the  following  fact  which  happened  to  herself.— 
See  her  autobiography,  chapter  xxxii. 

"  'Being  one  day  in  prayer.  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  hell,  with- 
out knowing  in  wiiat  manner  I  had  been  carried  there.  I  only  per- 
ceived that  God  wished  me  to  see  the  place  which  the  devil  had  pre- 
pared for  me.  and  wrhich  my  sins  had  deserved  [had  she  continued  in 
the  lukewarm  direction,  in  which  she  wasgradually  declining].  It  last- 
ed for  a  very  little  time;  but  should  I  live  many  years,  I  do  not  believe 
itwouldbe  possible  for  me  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  it.  Theentrance 
appeared  to  be  like  a  small  street,  long  and  narrow,  and  closed  at  one 
end  and  such  as  would  be  the  door  of  an  extremely  1<>\v.  close,  and 
dark  oven.  The  floor  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  dirt,  very  filthy,  emitting 
an  insupportable  stench,  and  full  of  a  very  great  number  of  venomous 
reptiles.  At  the  end  of  this  little  street  there  was  a  hole  made  in  a 
wall  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  niche,  into  which  I  was  thrust;  and 
although  what  I  have  just  related  was  much  more  frightful  than  as  I 
described  it,  it  could  pa«s  for  agreeable  in  comparison  with  what  I 
suffered  in  that  niche.  This  torture  was  so  terrible,  that  all  that  I  can 
say  would  not  be  able  to  represent  the  least  part  of  it.  I  felt  my 
soul  burning  in  such  a  horrible  fire,  that  it  would  be  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  describe  it  as  it  was,  since  I  would  not  even  know  words 
wTherewith  to  express  it . 

'"Physicians  have  assured  me  that  I  have  endured  as  dreadful  pains 
as  can  be  suffered  in  this  life,  as  well  by  the  contraction  of  the  nerves 
and  in  many  other  ways,  as  well  as  by  the  evils  which  the  devils  have 
caused  me;  but  all  the  sufferings  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
I  then  suffered,  besides  the  horror  which  I  had  at  seeing  that  these  were 
eternal;  and  that  is  vet  little  if  we  consider  the  agony  in  which  the  soul 
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then  fiuds  herself.  It  seems  as  if  she  were  strangled,  as  if  she  were 
smothered,  aad  her  affliction  and  her  despair  attained  such  an  excess  that 
I  would  in  vain  attempt  to  descrihe  't.  It  is  little  to  kuy  that  it  appears 
to  her  that  she  is  unceasingly  torn  in  pieces,  because  this  would  be 
making  it  appear  as  if  an  external  force  was  endeavoring  to  deprive  her 
of  life,°where  it  is  she  herself  who  tears  herself  into  pieces.  (How 
fearful  must  be  that  second  death,  that  continual  agony!  how  far  from 
any  amelioration  and  natural  beatitude!)  As  to  that  lire  and  that  despair, 
which  are  the  summit  of  so  many  awful  sufferings,  I  avow  myself  to  be 
still  less  able  to  describe  them.  ("For  each  one  will  be  salted  by  fire." 
Mark  ix.  46.)  I  did  not  know  who  caused  me  to  endure  them,  but  I 
felt  myself  burning,  and  as  it  were  chopped  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
this  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  frightful  of  all  these  pains.  In  a  place 
so  fearful  there  does  not  remain  the  least  hope  of 'receiving any consolation, 
and  there  was  not  room  enough  even  to  sit  or  to  lie  down.  I  was  in  a 
hole  made  in  the  wall,  and  those  horrible  walls,  against  the  order  of 
nature,  press  and  squeeze  what  they  enclose.  In  that  place  every  thing 
stifles,  nothing  but  dense  clouds  ('And  the  smoke  of  theirtoiments  shall 
ascend  up  forVverand  ever."  Apocnl.  xiv.  11),  without  any  mixture  of 
light,  and  I  do  not  understand  how  it  could  be,  that  although  there 
was  no  light,  all  that  is  most  fright  fill  and  painful  to  the  sight  could  be 
seen. 

"  'Although  six  years  have  passed  since  what  I  just  relate  took  place, 
I  am  even  now  so  frightened  in  writing  this, that  it  seems  to  me,  that  fear 
freezes  the  blood  in  my  veins.  So  that,  whatever  evils  and  whatever 
pains  I  experience,  I  cannot  call  to  remembrance  what  I  then  endured 
without  causing  all  possible  sufferings  to  appear  contemptible.' 

'This  narration  of  St.  Teresa,  and  similar  ones  of  different  othersaints, 
as  for  instance  of  St.  Frances  of  Rome,  and  the  common  belief,  are 
identical,  and  form  a  true  commentary  on  what  the  Scripture  tells  us 
with  resrard  to  this  subject.  Touchingly  they  explain  the  state  of  ihe 
reprobate  and  of  hell,  that  there  is  no  life,  no  natural  amelioration, 
no  natural  beatitude;  but  that  there  is  the  kingdom  of  death,  an  ever- 
lasting agony,  no  hope  of  change,  but  the  stagnation  of  the  evil.  Beading 
St.  Teresa's  experience,  we  at  once  see  the  fire,  and  perceive  whai  is 
meant  by  the  'worm  that  dieth  not,' — an  expression  which  our  Saviour 
so  emphatically  repeats  three  times,  Mark  ix.  43,  45.  and  47.  Yes,  we 
see  the  sting  which  is  within  the  reprobate  soul,  as  it  'is  she  herself 
who  tears  herself  into  pieces.'  This  is  the  one  and  the  only  description 
of  hell,  and  this  one  and  only  description  is  just  as  Scriptural  as  it  is 
popular,  for  it  is  given  by  our  Saviour  himself — given  to  the  faithful  in 
his  time,  given  tothe  faithful  at  all  times,  given  by  the  Apostles,  given 
by  the  Catholic  Church. 

"How  did  our  Saviour  convey  the  idea  of  either  life  or  death  in  the 
next  world  to  the  people?  First,  by  parables;  as  for  instance;  Luke  xvi. 
19-31,  in  the  parable  of  Dives  he  conveyed  the  full  and  true  idea 
of  reprobation  to  the  minds  of  his  hearers  by  stating:  1.  That  the 
unfortunate  man  was  'buried  in  hell.'  2.  'Tormented  in  this  flame;' 
and,  3,  that  there  is  a  separation  that  cannot  be  crossed;  '  between  us  and 
you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos.'  (Xad/ua,  chasm.)  In  our  present  order 
of  things  if  one  is  buried,  he  is  cut  off  from  society,  so,  in  the  second 
order, if  a  man  dies  the  'second  death,'  and  is  buried  in  hell,  for  in  heaven 
there  is  no  burial  ground,— being  the  land  of  the  liviDg,— he  is  among 
the  dead,  and  in  this  manner,  so  long  as  the  second  order  of  things 
lasts,  he  is  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  living,  and  even  the  yawning 
chasm  would  not  permit  any  escape,  and  consequently,  as  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  hell,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  flames,  no  escape  from  the 
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torments.  The  resting-place,  where  Abraham  was  with  Lazarus,  may 
not  have  been  far  from  the  place  of  torments,  for  it  is  also  called 
inferi,  or  'hell,'  or,  limbo,' — and  our  Saviour  descended  there — whilst  it 
is  said  that  he  ascended  into  heaven.  But,  nevertheless  there  was  no 
reunion  imaginable,  far  less  with  the  lofty  place  above,  with  the 
mansions  of  heaven. 

'  'Is  there  any  substantial  difference  between  what  our  Saviour  preaches 
and  what  St.  Teresa  relates?  At  least  the  illiterate,  poor  people,  to 
whom  it  was  given  by  our  Saviour,  took  it  just  as  it  was  given,  took 
just  the  idea  which  was  intended  by  Christ.  Dear  Doctor,  let  us  ask 
the  illiterate,  'the  little  ones,'  to  whom  it  was  explained  by  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  and  let  us  not  confide  too  much  in  our  own  wisdom,  for  it  may 
be  confounded.  Yes,  my  Dear  Doctor,  stay  a  moment,  and  listen  to 
the  unchangeable  sentence,  which  our  divine  Redeemer  once  express- 
ed: 'I  give  thanks  to  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  little  ones.  Yea.  Father;  because  so  it  hath  pleased  thee. Luke  x. 
21.  So  it  had  pleased  the  Father  to  ordain,  so  the  Son  has  confirmed 
it;  so  it  is.  The  Catholic  philosopher,  in  order  not  to  mount  too  high, 
must  in  all  essential  points  ask  and  consult  the  poor  Catholic  faithful 
people.  'Non  plus  sapere,  guam  oportet  sapere,  sed  sapere  ad  sobrietatem.' 
Rom.  xi.  3.  And  as  the  apostle  advises  a  few  verses  after:' Idipsum 
invicem  sentientes;  non  alta  sapientes,  sed  humilibus  consentientes;  nolite 
esse  prudentes  apud  vosmetipsos.'  Rom.  xii.  16. 

"But  let  us  proceed  to  another  parable  given  by  the  Redeemer;  St. 
Math.  xiii.  30-43,  'Wheat  and  Cockle ' — the  one  to  be  preserved,  the 
other  lo  be  burnt  up,  ad  comburendum,  /cava  /cavdaa.  Zum  verbren- 
nen;  that  is  to  say,  to  burn  it  as  long  as  there  is  any  substance  capable 
of  being  burnt.  But  as  the  immortal  soul  cannot  be  consumed,  but  in 
union  with  the  body  is  confined  to  that  awful  place,  which  is  separated 
from  all  communication — from  which  there  is  no  escape —  it  follows 
that  the  burning  is  without  any  intermission,  and  forever.  But  what  is 
meant  by  the  cockle?  Our  Saviour  explains  it  himself:  'And  the  cockle 
are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one!'  The  cockle  on  the  field — the  wick- 
ed as  viator — as  long  as  on  the  field  it  would  be  possible  in  the  moral  or- 
der of  things  for  the  cockle  to  change  into  wheat,  and  therefore  permis- 
sion is  given, 'to  letthem  grow  both  together' — as  the  servants  mighttake 
and  pluck  out  what  afterwards  is  no  more  cockle  but  wheat; — but  as 
soon  as  it  is  cut  off — it  remains  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Therefore 
the  cockle ,  the  wicked,  taken  from  the  field  is  to  be  cast  into  the  furnace 
of  fire!  Does  St.  Teresa  not  speak  of  a  furnace,  or  oven,  or  some- 
thing like  to  it?  Is  this  not  the  common  belief  of  the  Catholic  people  in 
all  the  countries  of  the  world?  Let  us  wait  for  no  decision  of  a  Coun- 
cil, when  the  simple  believer  is  able  to  instruct  us! 

"St.  Math.  xiii.  47-52,  follows  with  theparableof  the  net,  which  is  filled 
with  fishes,  and  after  being  drawn  to  the  shore,  the  separation  begins, 
and  they  cast  forth  the  bad,  {6ct7Cpd,  which  signifies  putrid)  which  are 
of  no  use  any  more:  real  outcasts!  ! 

"In  St.  Math.  xxv.  1.  and  following  verses,  in  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins,  we  meet  the  expression:  Nescio  ws;  'I  do  not  know  you.'  The 
reprobate  are  ignored  by  the  Redeemer  as  they  have  failed  to  become 
what  they  should  have  become,  according  to  the  idea  of  God.  In  the 
free  creature  co-operation  is  necessary.  If  therefore  by  the  abuse  of  the 
free-will  this  end,  which  God  had  intended,  is  not  obtained,  the  creature 
is  abandoned  and  cast  out  of  the  creation,  into  the  outer  darkness.  And 
when,  therefore,  our  Lord  addressed  the  foolish  virgins  with:  Nescio  vos, 
it  is  just  as  if  he  would  have  said :  'You  have  thrown  yourself  out  of  the 
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sphere  of  my  ideal  world,  out  of  my  kingdom,  out  of  my  life!'  And 
St.  Chrysostom  remarks,  that  this  expression,  nescio  vos,  is  worse  than 
hell  itself,  and  is  identical  with  the  sentence:  Discedite  a  me;  He  inignem 
externum!    It  is  the  sentence  of  reprohation. 

"So  far  the  parables  show  the  division  either  for  life  or  for  death; 
nomedium,  no  recovery,  no  amelioration  in  man,  as  he  is,  as  he  histori- 
cally is,  in  his  present  state.  No  natural  beatitude  can  be  expected  when 
the  supernatural  is  lost. 

"But  we  have  particular  expressions,  used  by  our  Saviour  and  the 
apostles,  to  signify  the  unchangeable  and  miserable  state  of  the  reprobate; 
expressions,  which  absolutely  do  not  admit  a  mild  explanation,  or  any 
natural  life  or  happiness  whatsoever.  Therefore,  in  the  second  place, 
let  us  examine  some  of  these  weighty  expressions. 

"1.  Perdereingehenna,  St.  Math.  x.  28.  'Fear  not  those  that  kill  the 
body  and  cannot  kill  the  soul;  but  rather  fear  him  that  can  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell.'  The  natural  death  is  nothing — for  there 
is  a  resurrection,  but  the  second  is  similar  to  destruction;  no  life  what- 
soever follows  it. 

"2.  Perire;  'For  God  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  give  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  may  not  perish,  but  may  have  life 
everlasting.'  St,  John  iii.  16.  And  the  same  Apostle  in  the  same  chapter 
explains  the  perire,  perish,  in  the  last  verse:  'He  that  believeth  in  the 
Son  hath  life  everlasting,  but  he  that  believeth  not  in  the  Son  shall  not  see 
life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  (/uevsl  is  the  future,  manebit)  on  him. 
St.  John  iii.  36.  Life  and  death  are  thus  undeniably  and  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed; and  every  other  state  excluded. 

"3.  ITcec  est  mors  secunda.  This  is  the  'second  death.'  Apoc.  xx.  14. 
It  is  endured  in  the  pool  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  both  the  Beast 
(the  luxurious,  sensual  and  proud  world)  and  the  False  Prophet  (Anti- 
christ and  all  his  forerunners)  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  (w  ithout 
any  intermission)  for  ever  and  ever  (throughout  eternity).'  Apoc.  xx. 
9,  10. 

"There  is  in  that  pool:  1.  The  Beast  (wicked  world).  2.  The  False 
Prophet;  but  3.  There  is,  moreover,  every  one  else,  who  is  not  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life.  'And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life,  was  cast  into  the  pool  offire.'and,  consequently,  'tormented 
day  and  night'  without  any  intermission,  'for  ever  and  ever,' through- 
out eternity. 

"By  these  expressions,  of  which  many  more  are  in  the  Scriptures,  I 
intend  to  prove  only,  that  there  are  but  two  states  after  this  mortal  life 
— either  life,  restoration  and  glory,  in  heaven;  or  death,  misery  and 
eternal  reprobation ;  for  any  one  who  is  not  written  in  the  Book  of 
Life — is  with  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet.  There  is  no  alternative — 
either  life,  or  death;  either  with  the  False  Prophet  or  with  the  Apostles; 
either  with  the  Beast  or  with  the  Church;  either  in  torments  or  in  hap- 
piness; either  in  outer  darkness  or  in  the  unalterable  light;  either  with 
the  devil  in  the  pool  of  fire  or  with  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
glory  of  the  Father;  either  in  hell  or  in  heaven!  The  state  of  the  rep- 
robate is  a  complete  ruin,  a  complete  death,  prefigured  only  by  our 
natural  death,  which,  though  dreadful,  is  only  a  slight  representation 
of  what  shall  happen,  when  I  he  agony  is  perpetuated,  and  death  feeds, 
as  it  were,  on  the  immortal  spirit  without  being  able  to  devour  it. 
Yes,  it  is  a  complete  death,  and  worse  than  annihilation,  for  in  this  case 
death  would  consume  and  destroy  itself  by  once  completing  the  work 
of  destruction;  but  this  cannot  be,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  spirit, 
which,  being  simple,  cannot  be  annihilated.  Therefore  was  the  fate  of 
Judas  lamented  by  our  Saviour  himself,  of  whom  he   spoke  without 
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wounding  charity,  as  he  saw  him  as  a  real  reprobate,  in  whom  the  last 
spark  of  that  good-will,  which  is  necessary  to  co-operate  with  divine 
grace,  was  extinguished.  'Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  Man 
shall  be  betrayed;  it  were  better  for  that  man  if  lie  had  not  been  born.' 
St.  Math.  xxvi.  24.  Not  to  be,  therefore,  is  infinitely  better  than  to 
be  a  reprobate. 

"And  this  is  the  reason  why  St.  Feter  twice  calls  that  state,  'de- 
struction.' In  Second  Pet.  ii.  1,  he  speaks  of  false  prophets  'bringing 
upon  themselves  swift  destruction' — 'whose  destruction  slumberethnot;' 
and  in  verse  4,  he  explains  what  he  means  by  this  destruction:  'tli£ 
place  of  torments,'  into  which  the  reprobate  angels  were  cast.  In  Sec- 
ond Pet.  iii.  7,  he  calls  it:  'The  perdition  of  wicked  men;' and  more 
palpably  still  in  Second  Pet.  ii.  19,  he  calls  the  reprobate:  'Slaves  of 
corruption.'  What  a  perfect  harmony  between  St.  Peter  and  the 
Evangelists,  where  we  found  them  saying,  'perish,'  'destroy,'  'the  wrath 
of  God  abideth'  on  the  'slaves  of  corruption  '  Is  there  a  priest  who 
could  possibly  find  expressions  as  strong  as  these  before  us;  and  who 
blames  him  if  he  uses  strong  language  in  describing  that  'pool  of  fire,' 
that  place  of 'torments!'  Is  that  according  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Apostles,  whom  we  so  often  hear  repealing  the  punishment  of 
the  reprobate?  No,  my  Dear  Doctor,  for  the  truth  surpasses  here  every 
description,  and  it  is  the  greatest  charity  to  remind  our  sensual  and  in- 
different century,  that  there  are  'dreadful  things  in  store  far  all  who 
obey  not  the  truth.'  Rom.  ii.  8.  St.  Paul  'fears  and  trembles' and 
'chastises  his  body,  and  brings  it  into  subjection;  lest,  perhaps,  when 
having  preached  to  others,  he  himself  should  become  reprobate.'  First 
Cor.  ix.  27. 

'Dear  Doctor,  'I  beseech  you  to  contend  earnestly  tor  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  Saints,' Jud.  i.  3;  and  not  to  console  those  that  walk 
according  to  their  own  desires  and  sensuality;  for  such  men  have  not. 
the  slightest  idea  of  a  'beatific  vision,'  and  'do  not  wish  it.  'Natural 
beatitude'  is  all  they  desire.  That  is  the  great  change  which  I  have  ob- 
served in  you  since  some  time  ago;  that  you  advocate  the  aspirations  of 
poor,  fallen  nature;  and  that,  if  you  continue  thus,  it  is  you  who  will  be 
the  fco§v<Pato?  of  our  time,  leading  and  consoling  those  that  have  no 
hone. 

"But  if  you  do  not  believe  me, ask  others,  ask  men  of  piety  and  learn- 
ing, ask  the  Sons  of  St.  Ignatiur-,  whose  particular  vocation  it  is  to  crush 
every  germ  of  whatever  indicates  the  slightest  beginning  of  heresy;  ask 
the  theologian,  and,  as  you  yourself  have  formerly  advised,  ask  the 
mystic-theologian;  and  they  all  will  tell  you  that  there  is  but  one  beatitude, 
consisting  in  life  everlasting,  and  one  reprobation,  consisting  in  death, 
that  last  forever.  They  all  will  tell  you.  that  whosoever  is  not  found 
'written  in  the  Book  of  Life, is  to  be  cast  into  the  pool  of  fire.' 

"But  nulla  regula  sine  eaceptione.  True,  and  even  here  there  may  be 
an  exception  with  the  children  that  die  without  being  baptized.  But 
this  is  a  pious  opinion  only,  and  not  more,  and  may  be  received— for  there 
are  good  reasons  to  sustain  it,  as  many  learned  theologians  have 
proved.  Nevertheless  it  is  b»t  an  opinion,  an  exception,  which  confirms 
the  rule  still  more. 

"Now,  my  Dear  Doctor,  accept  my  good-will,  my  pure  intention 
which  I  had  when  writing  these  lines — all  the  rest  is  patchwork, and  needs 
your  benevolence,  and  begs  for  your  excuse. 

"Yours  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  highly  esteemed  writer,  we  hope,  will  take  no  offence 
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if  we  say,  that  he  tells  us  little  that  is  new  to  us,  or  that  we 
had  not  previously  considered.  We  had  read,  before  asking 
our  questions,  the  life  of  St.  Teresa,  and  that  of  St,  Frances  of 
Rome:  we  had,  also,  read  and  carefully  weighed  the  several 
texts  he  cites  from  the  Bible,  many  years  before  we^  became  a 
Catholic  reviewer,  and  had  even  come  to  his  conclusion,  which 
we  hold  as  fast  as  he  does,  that  in  the  future  life  there  are 
but  two  states:  the  one,  heaven  for  the  saints;  the  other,  hell, 
for  the  wicked ;  that  these  states  are  each  everlasting;  that 
those  in  heaven  cannot  fall  into  hell,  and  those  in  hell  cannot 
ascend  into  heaven;  and,  finally,  that  those  who  receive  heaven, 
receive  it  as  a  reward  of  their  merits,  and  those  who  suffer 
hell, suffer  it  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins.  This,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  is  the  substance  of  the  belief  of  the  church  on  this 
subject,  even  as  he  himself  represents  it,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  necessity  of  his  undertaking  to  prove  it  against  us. 

Our  theological  friend  labors  under  a  grave  mistake,  if  he 
supposes  we  deny  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  ever- 
lasting, or  that  we  cannot,  as  well  as  he,  say:  "  There  are  but 
two  states  after  this  mortal  life, — either  life,  restoration,  and 
glory  in  heaven, — or  death,  misery,  and  eternal  reprobation; 
for  any  one  who  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  is  with  the 
beast  and  the  false  prophet.  There  is  no  alternative:  either 
life  or  death:  either  with  the  false  prophets  or  with  the  apos- 
tles ;  either  with  the  beast  or  with  the  church ;  either  in  tor- 
ment- or  in  happiness ;  either  in  the  outer  darkness  or  in  the  un- 
alterable light;  either  with  the  devil  in  the  pool  of  fire,  or 
with  the  children  of  the  kingdom  in  the  gloryof  the  Father; 
either  in  hell  or  in  heaven."  We  know  and  believe  all  this. 
We  stated  expressly  that  the  reprobate  can  never  be  saved,  re- 
ceive any  lot  or  part  in  the  palingenesia,  can  never  see  God  in 
the  beatific  vision,  or  attain  to  any  supernatural  good,  and 
therefore  must  be  for  ever  excluded 'from  heaven,  and  remain 
for  ever  in  hell.  There  was  little  fairness  or  candor  in  argu- 
ing as  if  we  held  the  contrary.  We  acquit  the  excellent  writ- 
er of  all  intentional  or  conscious  unfairness,  but,  upon  reflec- 
tion, we  doubt  not,  he  will  admit  that  it  is  neither  fair  nor 
jusf  to  endeavor  to  prove  against  a  man,  as  contrary  to  his 
opinions,  what  he  undeniably  and  expressly  maintains. 

Our  pious  and  learned  friend  say6,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  natural  beatitude,  and  that  there  is  no  alternative — it  i- 
either  heaven  or  hell;  for  there  are  but  two  states  after  this 
mortal  lite;  and  labors  very  unnecessarilv  to  prove  it  against 
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us,  for  we  assert  natural  beatitude  in  no  sense  in  which  he  de- 
nies it.  Yet  he  tells  us  we  may  hold  that  there  is  ''natural 
beatitude,"  for  children  that  die  without  being  baptized. 
"But,"  he  says,  "nulla  regula  sine  exceptione.  True;  and  even 
here  there  may  be  an  exception  with  the  children  that  die  with- 
out being  baptized.  But  this  is  a  pious  opinion  only,  and 
not  more;  and  may  be  received — for  there  are  good  reasons  to 
sustain  it,  as  many  learned  theologians  have  proved.  Never- 
theless, it  is  but  an  opinion,  an  exception  which  confirms  the 
rule  still  more."  If  there  be  no  "rule  without  exception,"  it 
is  also  true  that  there  is  no  dogma  with  exception.  All 
dogmas  of  faith  express  real  truth,  or  truth  of  the  ideal  order, 
and  therefore  must  be  taken  universally,  and  the  admission  of 
an  exception  to  any  one  of  them  is  simply  the  denial  that  it  is 
a  Catholic  dogma.  If,  then,  it  be  permitted  to  hold  that  in- 
fants are  excepted  from  the  second  death,  and  are  neither  ad- 
mitted into  heaven  nor  placed  in  hell  with  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet,  who  are  tormented  day  and  night  in  the  lake 
that  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone,  then  it  is  not  a 
Catholic  dogma  that  there  are  only  two  states  after  this  life, 
and  that  there  is  no  natural  beatitude.  The  exception,  if  ad- 
missible at  all,  instead  of  confirming  the  dogma,  simply  de- 
nies it.  The  writer,  then,  must  either  deny  that  what  he 
calls  "a  pious  opinion"  may  be  held,  or  he  must  modify  his 
assertion  that  there  are  only  two  states  after  this  mortal  life. 
If  any  thing  is  certain,  it  is  that  infants  dying  unbaptized,  and 
adults  dying  in  actual  sin  alike  descend  to  hell,  and  to  the 
same  hell,  are  in  the  same  state  of  reprobation,  only  they  are 
not  all  punished  with  the  same  degree  of  pain  or  suffering. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  church  as  we  have  learned  it.  If 
our  pious  friend,  then,  concedes  that  it  may  be  held  that  in- 
fants dying  without  baptism  are  not  excluded  from  a  certain 
natural  good  or  beatitude,  he  must  concede  that  every  degree 
of  that  good  or  beatitude  is  not  necessarilv  excluded  from 
"  hell,"  the  "second  death,"  the  "  lake"  or  "pool  that  burnetii 
with  fire  and  brimstone."  The  author's  assertion,  then,  "no 
rule  without  exception,"  however  true  it  may  be  in  practical 
matters,  is  fatal  to  himself.  His  concession  of  an  exception 
with  regard  to  infants  dying  without  baptism,  concedes  all 
that  he  is  endeavoring  to  refute,all,  indeed,  that  we  ever  thought 
of  asserting. 

Our  worthy  and  pious  friend  writes,  no  doubt,  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  hold  there  is  for  man  in  the  world  to   come 
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a  natural  beatitude,  to  which  even  the  reprobate  may  finally  at- 
tain, or  be  restored  ;  but  if  he  had  paid  attention  to  the  cor- 
rections and  explanations  we  offered  last  October,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  we  hold  no  such  thing,  and  that  the  mel- 
ioration or  diminution  of  their  sufferings  we  -poke  of,  in  no 
sense  implies  that  they  will  ever  attain  either  to  the  supernat- 
ural beatitude  of  heaven,  or  to  what  theologians  understand 
by  natural  beatitude.  This  misapprehension  grew  out,  we 
are  willing  to  admit,  of  our  use  in  July  of  the  word  beatitude, 
and  which  was  understood  by  our  theological  friends  in  their 
sense  instead  of  ours.  "We  used  the  word  not  as  implying 
that  there  is  a  natural  destiny  for  man  to  which  we  supposed 
the  reprobate  might  ultimately  attain  or  be  attaining,  for  we 
do  not  admit  that  man  has  or  can  have  any  natural  destiny 
at  all.  His  only  destiny  is  supernatural.  We  used  the  term 
as  the  synonvme  of  good,  some  degree  of  which  must  always 
be  supposed  for  man,  if  we  suppose  his  existence  at  all  as 
the  creature  of  God.  The  complete  severance  of  the  creature, 
either  from  his  first  cause  or  his  last  cause,  is  not,  as  we  said, 
his  complete  misery,  but  his  total  annihilation,  since  to  the 
existence  of  any  creature  the  final  cause  and  the  first  cause  are 
alike  essential.  Man  by  his  creation  participates  of  good  in 
the  first  or  cosmic  cycle,  and  hence  is  said  to  be  physically 
good,  but,  as  he  could  not  exist  without  a  final  cause,  he  must 
have  an  initial  or  inchoate  good  in  the  second  cycle,  and  there- 
fore is  not  and  cannot  be  totally  depraved.  Hence  St.  Au- 
gustine may  say  with  truth  that  existence  is  itself  good,  and 
that  for  the  damned  even  it  is  better  to  be  than  not  to  be. 
The  words  of  our  Lord  with  regard  to  Judas  cannot  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  strict  letter,  and  may  simply  be  a 
strong  way  of  expressing  the  deep  and  terrible  misery  to  which 
Judas  had  .loomed  himself  for  ever  by  his  betrayal  of  the  Son 
of  man. 

If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  in 
the  case  even  of  actual  sinners,  that  the  damned  are  absolutely 
severed  from  all  good,  that  is,  from  every  degree  of  good  ;  but 
simply  to  believe  that  they  are  eternally  reprobated  from  heav- 
en, and  therefore,  as  the  fulfilment  or  completion  of  man's 
destiny  is  heaven,  for  ever  remain  initial  or  inchoate  existences 
for  ever  below  their  destiny,  deprived  of  all  means  and  of  all 
hopes  of  ever  attaining  to  beatitude,  or  the  end  of  their  exist- 
ence. We  never  asserted  that  they  would  attain,  or  asked  if 
we  might  not  hope  they  would  ultimately  attain  to  natural  be- 
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latitude  or  a  natural  destiny ;  but  simply,  if  we  might  not  hope 
that  they  would  ultimately  attain  to  that  degree  of  imperfect 
good  called  by  our  theologians  natural  beatitude.  The  term, 
we  grant,  was  ill-chosen,  because  we  do  not  believe  in  natural 
beatitude  at  all;  for  beatitude  is  in  fulfilling  our  destiny, 
which  is  in  the  palingenesia  or  supernatural  order  alone.  But 
it  was  not  beatitude  in  any  order,  but  simply  an  imperfect  de- 
gree of  natural  good  that  we  really  spoke  of. 

It  may  be  that  in  excluding  from  our  conception  of  hell 
every  degree  of  natural  initial  or  inchoate  good,  we  grievously 
erred ;  but  still  the  doom  of  the  reprobate,  as  we  represented 
it,  since  it  includes  the  loss  of  heaven,  the  loss  of  God,  the  su- 
preme good,  the  loss  of  glorification,  and  all  the  joys  of  the 
kingdom,  and  since  it  includes,  in  the  case  of  all  who  die  in 
actual  sin,  the  internal  torture  of  feeling  that  the  loss  has  been 
voluntarily  and  maliciously  incurred,  and  in  the  case  of  all  the 
necessity  of  remaining  for  ever  mere  initial  or  inchoate  exist- 
ences, for  ever  below  their  proper  destiny,  without  any  hope 
or  possibility  of  ever  being  able  to  attain  to  it,  seems  to  us  suf- 
ficiently deplorable,  sufficiently  wretched,  sufficiently  miserable 
to  satisfy  even  those  who  luxuriate  with  the  greatest  fondness 
on  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  and  are  the  most  ready  to  im- 
prove on  the  maxim  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  "The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,"  by  making  it  read  :  "The 
beginning  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  hell."  At  least,  we  could 
wish  no  greater  suffering;  to  our  most  bitter  enemv,  and  we 
can  conceive  it  possible  for  the  damned  to  suffer  no  greater 
misery,  unless  we  suppose  that  God  by  a  continuous  miracle 
sustains  them  in  existence  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  bear  a  punishment  above  their  nature.  Our  view  of 
the  case  supposes  as  much  misery  for  the  damned  as  they  are 
naturally  capable  of  enduring,  and  hence,  as  we  cannot  con- 
ceive them  to  be  supernaturalized,  that  is,  raised  above  their 
nature,  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  church  teaches  and  re- 
quires us  to  believe  that  they  will  suffer  any  greater  misery. 

The  melioration  of  the  suffering's  of  the  damned  we  inci- 
dentally  referred  to,  as  our  friend  might  have  gathered  from 
our  remarks  in  October,  Avas  not  a  point  we  very  strenuously 
insisted  upon.  We  inferred  it  from  the  expiatory  view  of  pun- 
ishment, which  we  were  disposed  to  take,  if  permitted  to  do  so 
by  Catholic  faith.  Expiation  is  in  itself  good,  and,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  tends  to  good.  We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  the 
wicked  to  be  for  ever  expiating  their  sins,  without  inferring 
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the  gradual  diminution  of  the  punishment  they  have  incurred ; 
but,  as  their  expiation  can  never  be  completed,  their  punish- 
ment can  never  completely  end,  and  consequently  is  and  must 
be  everlasting.  The  diminution,  therefore,  is  evidently  only 
a  logical  inference  drawn  from  the  expiatory  character  of  the 
punishment.  The  point,  then,  to  make  good  against  us,  is 
that  the  punishment  is  not  expiatory,  but  purely  and  simply 
vindictive.  Hence  the  question  weasked;  Are  we  obliged  to  be- 
lieve the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  simply  vindictive,  that 
is,  vindictive  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term;  or  are  we  per- 
mitted to  believe  that  it  is  expiatory?  If  our  reverend  friend 
had  told  us  what  is  the  real  doctrine  of  the  church  on  this 
point,  he  would  have  settled  an  important  question  for  us,  and 
answered  the  precise  doubt  we  raised.  AVe  find  in  some  theo- 
logical writers  deserving  of  great  respect,  the  opinion  advanced 
that  the  punishment  is  expiatory.  If  so,  all  that  we  conclud- 
ed with  regard  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  reprobate  must  be  conceded.  If  this  view  of  their  punish- 
ment cannot  be  taken,  then  we  know  no  reason  or  ground  on 
which  we  can  assert  it,  or  in  any  sense  hope  for  it.  Why  has 
not  our  friend,  who  undertook  to  teach  us  the  belief  of  the 
church,  instructed  us  on  this  point? 

He  sends  us  for  an  answer  to  "the  people"  to  "the  poor  and 
the  illiterate,"  and  says:  "Dear  Doctor,  let  us  ask  the  illiterate 
'the  little  ones,'  to  whom  it  was  explained  by  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  and  let  us  not  confide  too  much  in  our  own  wisdom, 
for  it  may  be  confounded.  Yes,  my  dear  Doctor,  stop  a  mo- 
ment, and  listen  to  the  unchangeable  sentence  which  our  di- 
vine Redeemer  once  expressed :  '  I  give  thanks  to  thee,  O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father,  because  so  it  hath  pleased 
Thee.'  So  it  has  pleased  the  Father  to  ordain,  so  the  Son 
has  confirmed  it ;  so  it  is  ;  the  Catholic  philosopher,  in  order 
not  to  mount  too  high,  must  in  all  essential  points  ask  and 
consult  the  poor  Catholic  faithful  people."  But  to  refer  us 
on  a  difficult  point  of  theology  to  the  illiterate,  though  very 
humble  and  edifying  in  one  who  writes  English,  and  quotes 
Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  is  not,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  altogether  satisfactory;  for  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the 
illiterate  and  simple  are  those  best  fitted  to  give  us  the  true 
Catholic  explanation.  Our  Lord,  in  the  words  cited,  was  not, 
as  we  understand  it,  contrasting  illiterate,  docile,  and  childlike 
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Catholics  with  learned,  scientific,  and  philosophical  Catholics, 
and  sending  ns  to  the  former,  instead  of  to  the  latter,  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  divine  revelation ;  but  docile  and  childlike 
Catholics,  whether  learned,  or  unlearned,  with  the  proud 
gentile  philosophers  and  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world, 
who  neither  know  nor  accept  the  true  Catholic  faith.  That  is  to 
sav,  he  contrasts  Christians  with  non-Christians;  those  who 
are  instructed  by  divine  revelation,  with  those  who  either  have 
received  no  such  revelation,  or  through  their  pride  and  self- 
sufficiency  have  rejected  it.  The  poor,  no  doubt,  have  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  it  is  a  proof  that  the  promised 
Messiah  has  come,  that  it  is  preached  to  the  poor  and  illiter- 
ate; but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  they  who  preach  it 
are  the  poor  and  illiterate,  or  that  science  and  learning  are 
not  very  useful  qualifications  in  those  who  are  appointed  to 
preach  it. 

If  what  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  our  friend's  letter, 
that  we  are  to  learn  our  faith  from  the  poor  and  illiterate, 
be  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  why  does  she  demand  a  learned 
and  highly-educated  ministry,  and  why  do  we  found  colleges,, 
seminaries,  universities,  and  make  liberal  expenditures  to  ed- 
ucate not  only  the  clergy,  but  the  great  body  of  our  people  ? 
and  why  does  our  friend  himself  consult  the  Scriptures,  the 
fathers,  and  the  writings  and  experiences  of  the  saints,  and  not 
content  himself  with  simply  consulting  his  housekeeper  or  his 
stable-boy?  Why  not  shut  up  all  our  schools,  burn  all  our 
libraries,  and  henceforth  learn  only  what  the  unlearned  are 
capable  of  teaching  ?  We  must  believe  that  the  writer,  in  his 
humility,  has  forgotten  to  inquire  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  doctrine  as  this.  It  would  tend  to  repress  all 
thoughts  and  inquiry,  render  useless  all  literary  or  scientific 
culture;  would  condemn  as  useless,  if  not  worse  than  useless, 
all  the  theological  literature  of  the  church;  declare  worthless 
all  the  labors  of  the  great  fathers,  doctors,  and  philosophers 
of  the  Catholic  world;  would  endorse  with  a  vengeance  De 
Ranee's  plea  for  ignorance ;  and,  if  received  as  the  doctrine  and 
sentiment  of  the  church,  would  justify  the  charge  brought  by 
her  enemies  against  her,  that  she  crushes  thought  and  forbids 
all  inquiries  and  all  discussions  which  rise  above  the  reach  of 
the  illiterate  and  the  simple. 

The  writer  mistakes  entirely  the  question  at  issue  between 
him  and  us,  if  any  question  there  be.  It  was  not  what  the 
illiterate  or  the  poor  faithful  Catholic  people  receive  as  the 
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faith  of  the  church,  we  wished  to  ascertain;  for  of  that  belief 
we  could  hardly  be  ignorant.  Moreover,  we  had  and  have 
some  doubts  whether  the  faith  of  the  church  can  always  be 
concluded  with  infallible  certainty  from  popular  belief.  We 
have  great  respect  for  the  poor  faithful  Catholic  people:  we 
honor  them  for  their  fidelity,  and  we  have  great  confidence  in 
their  Catholic  instincts  ;  but  it  would  be  idle,  it  seems  to  us, 
to  pretend  that  all  that  is  popularly  believed,  that  all  the  no- 
tions circulating  among  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  and 
held  bv  them  to^be  true,  are  to  be  received  as  Catholic  dog- 
mas, or  the  true  and  full  expression  of  the  belief  of  the  church. 
They  have  many  opinions  which  no  well-instructed  Catholic 
entertains,  and  many  practices  which  every  enlightened  Cath- 
olic regards  as  childish  and  even  superstitious.  It  is  possible, 
then,  we  may  know  the  belief  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  illit- 
erate people,"  without  being  quite  sure  that  we  have  the  belief 
of  the  church.  The  question  does  not  turn  on  what  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  illiterate,  but  how  far  is  their  belief  itsell  true  Cath- 
olic faith?  Even  supposing  them  to  hold  in  words  the  dog- 
ma, it  may  still  be  asked,  if  they  understand  the  dogma  inks 
true  sense.  Our  questions  did  not  relate  to  the  terms  in 
which  the  dogma  is  expressed,  either  in  the  language  of  Script- 
ure, or  of  popular  belief,  but  to  the  sense  in  which  that  lan- 
guage or  those  terms  are  to  be  taken.  It  is  evident  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  that  on  this  point  the  poor  faithful 
people,  the  illiterate  and  uncultivated,  however  humble  or  doc- 
ile they  may  be,  can  give  us  no  information. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  the  pious  writer  of  the 
letter  has  never  felt  the  need,  either  for  himself  or  for  others, 
of  understanding  the  Catholic  dogma,  and  ascertaining  its 
scientific  significance.  This  may  be  a  merit  in  him,  and  he 
may,  perhaps,  not  unwisely  thank  Cod  that  he  is  quite  will- 
ing  to  accept  the  infallible  speech  of  the  church  without  ask- 
ing what  it  mean-,  or  whether  it  means  any  thing  or  not ;  but 
we  can  assure  him,  all  men  have  not,  as  yet,  attained  to  his 
degree  of  perfection. — or  indifference,  and  that,  m  our  times 
at  least,  there  are  a  great  many  respectable  persons  who  have 
a  strong  desire  to  understand  what  they  read  or  hear  spoken, 
and  who  really  wish  to  penetrate  beyond  the  mere  letter,  seize 
the  intellectual  sense,  and  give  it  a  scientific  expression,  both 
for  themselves  and  other-.  There  are  men,  and,  we  emit;  —  . 
Ave  are  among  them,  who  would  understand  what  they  believe. 
and   be  able  to  render  a   reasonable  service  to  God ratio- 
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nabile  obsequium.  These  persons  may  be  very  wrong,  and  re- 
garded by  our  friend  as  proud  and  haughty  philosophers, 
against  whom  all  honest  men  should  be  on  their  guard.  But 
still  there  are  such  persons,  and  we  cannot,  for  ourselves, 
agree  in  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  rejecting  their  demands, 
much  less  of  excluding  them  from  the  pale  of  our  charity,  and 
consigning  them  over  to  Satan,  as  incorrigible.  It  would  be 
doing  Satan  quite  too  much  honor.  It  is  far  better  to  allow 
them  to  use  their  reason,  and  to  do  our  best  to  enable  them  to 
understand  according  to  the  best  of  human  ability  the  word  of 
God. 

We  really  know  and  understand  nothing  till  we  see  and  un- 
derstand it  in  its  principle,  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  of 
which,  if  it  be  not  a  mere  chimera  or  ens  rationis,  it  is  an  in- 
tegral part.  Take  the  popular  belief  on  this  subject  of  future 
punishment, — we  must  still  ask,  What  is  the  principle  or  rea- 
son of  this  belief?  What  is  its  relation  to  the  whole  system 
of  Catholic  faith  ?  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  church  teaches  it, 
and  therefore  I  must  ask  none  of  these  questions?  Let  me 
tell  you,  if  I  am  a  thinking  man,  really  a  live  and  not  a  dead 
man,  my  mind  does  and  will  ask  these  questions,  and  others 
like  them ;  and  the  only  way  that  I  can  prevent  it  from  ask- 
ing them,  is  by  a  violent  effort  of  my  will  absolutely  refusing 
to  think  of  the  subject  at  all.  The  mind  has  its  own  laws, 
and,  if  it  acts  at  all,  it  does  and  will  act  in  accordance  with 
them.  When  once  it  has  been  quickened  into  activity,  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  come  forward  with  wise  and  prudent,  or  even 
pious  admonitions,  and  tell  it  that  it  must  not  ask  this  or  that 
question,  and  that,  if  it  does,  it  will  only  wander  from  the 
truth,  be  involved  in  the  inextricable  mazes  of  error,  and  find 
its  place  at  last  with  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  in  the 
lake  that  burnetii  with  tire  and  brimstone.  Either  you  must 
prevent  the  quickening  of  the  mind,  the  bursting  into  life  of 
its  activity,  or  you  must  suffer  it  to  think,  think  freely,  think 
earnestly,  think  deeply,  and  aid  and  direct  it  to  think  truly, 
wisely,  and  justly. 

The  suppression  of  thought,  of  all  mental  activity,  may  be 
attempted,  but  it  can  never  be  more  than  partially  successful  ; 
for  it  is  at  war  with  the  very  nature  of  the  intellect,  and  the 
manifest  intention  of  divine  Providence.  Why  were  we  made 
intellectual  beings,  why  were  we  endowed  with  reason,  if  we 
are  to  live  and  die  as  if  we  were  unintellectual  and  unreason- 
ing animals?     Why  did  God  give  us  understanding,  if  under- 
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standing  is  not  to  be  exercised"?  And  if  understanding  is  to  be 
exercised  at  all,  where  will  you  fix  its  limits,  set  up  your 
stakes,  and  say:  "Hitherto,  but  no  further"?  To  suppress 
our  mental  activity  is  to  suppress  our  manhood;  is  not  to 
make  us  pious,  devout,  faithful,  and  docile  Catholics,  but  mere 
brute-beasts.  The  great  men,  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
church,  your  Basils  and  your  Chrysostoms,  your  Jeromes  and 
your  Augustines,  your  Gregories, Hilarys,  Ambroses,  Anselms, 
Thomases,  Bonaventuras,  and  even  Bossuets  and  Fenelons, 
were  thinking  and  living  men,  men  of  die  highest,  the  most 
cultivated,  and  the  most  advanced  reason  of  their  respective 
ages,  and  they  labored  not  to  suppress  thought,  to  suppress 
inquiry,  to  suppress  reason,  and  keep  the  multitude  ignorant 
and  brutish,  but  to  quicken  thought,  to  instruct  intellect,  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  and  to  answer  fully  and  scientifically 
all  the  legitimate  questions  the  human  mind  asks  or  is  dis- 
posed to  ask.  If  we  aye  men,  living  men,  who  love  the  truth, 
and  seek  the  glory  of  God  in  the  redemption,  intelligence,  and 
love  of  mankind,  we  too  shall  labor  not  to  suppress,  but  to 
quicken,  guide,  and  assist  the  activity  of  the  mind,  the  char- 
acteristic of  our  nature. 

We  wish  our  friend  would  understand,  wnat  we  are  sure  he 
is  not  disposed  to  deny,  that  belief  is  an  intellectual  art,  and 
that  no  man  believes  a  proposition  itself,  any  further  than  he 
understands  it,  and  sees  and  assents  to  its  reasonableness. 
You  may  tell  me  the  church  teaches  an  unintelligible  propo- 
sition, and  as  I  believe  her,  because  I  have  reason  to  believe 
her  God's  church,  and  that  she  has  authority  to  teach,  I  must 
believe  it.  Very  true,  I  believe  her,  but  I  believe  it,and  can 
believe  it  no  further  than  I  understand  it,  and  I  understand  it 
no  further  than  I  see  its  relation  or  its  analogy  to  the  system 
of  truth  which  has  been  committed  to  her  keeping,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  which  she  is  the  teacher.  Be- 
yond this  I  may  accept  the  words,  but  they  are  to  me  empty 
words,  with  no  distinct  meaning. 

I  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  who  die  unregen- 
erate  are  eternally  excluded  from  heaven,  and  suffer  for  ever 
in  hell,  for  that  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  heaven 
is  the  crown  of  the  regeneration,  and,  to  attain  it.  one  must  be 
regenerated,  and  live  the  regenerated  life  in  this  world.  This 
eternal  reprobation  and  the  misery  of  the  reprobate,  as  the 
consequence  of  the  abuse  of  free-will,  harmonize  with  the 
whole  system  of  rational  and  revealed  truth  the  church  teach- 
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es,  explains,  evolves,  and  implies  in  her  life  through  the  ages. 
So  far  as  this  is  the  popular  belief,  so  far  the  popular  belief  is 
reasonable  and  Catholic.  But  if  you  go  further,  and  tell  nie- 
the  wicked  are  excluded  from  heaven  not  because  they  exclude 
themselves,  but  by  an  arbitrary  act  of  God,  by  way  of  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  on  those  who  have  obstinately,  during  this 
life,  refused  the  good  he  proffers  them,  I  naturally  ask:  What 
d  >  you  mean  by  this  vengsance,  and  on  what  principle  of  nat- 
ural or  revealed  truth  do  you  assert  it?  Do  you  mean  that 
this  punishment  is  any  thing  more  or  less  than  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  reprobate  state  or  condition  in  which  the  sin- 
ner dies  and  enters  the  world  to  come,  and  from  which  there 
is  and  can  be  for  him  no  redemption?  Is  this  your  meaning? 
Then  I  understand  you,  and  have  no  difficulty  with  the  pop- 
ular belief.  If  it  is  not,  and  you  say  that  the  church  requires 
me  to  believe  more  than  this,  I  ask  you  to  tell  in  plain  and 
unequivocal  language,  what  it  is  that  you  really  mean, and  what 
in  addition  Catholic  faith  requires  me  to  believe?  I  ask  you 
also,  to  show  that  what,  in  addition,  is  required  of  me,  harmon- 
izes with  the  known  attributes  of  God,  and  with  the  general 
principles  of  revealed  truth. 

Now,  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  eiiureh  on  tliis  subject,  in 
relation  to  the  precise  difficulty  we  have  stated,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know;  but  we  must  know  it,  we  must  understand  it,  and 
we  must  see  its  consistency  with  whatever  else  we  are  required 
to  believe^  or  else  there  will  be  in  spite  of  ourselves  a  doubt  in 
our  mind,  a  doubt  which  cannot  be  mechanically  removed,  or 
in  any  way  removed  without  some  intelligible  reason  address- 
ed to  our  understanding.  You  may  tell  us  that  such  a 
doubt  is  sinful,  and  that,  if  we  entertain  it,  we  are  no  true 
believers,  lint  that  will  not  remove  the  doubt.  Themotives 
you  adduce  are  addressed  to  the  will,  not  to  the  intellect,  and 
may  make  us  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  doubt,  but  they  cannot 
convince  the  understanding.  To  will  or  not  to  will  is  always 
in  our  power,  but  not  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve.  There  is 
no  use  in  finding  fault  with  us  for  this,  for  thus  far  we  are 
not  and  cannot  be  blameworthy.  Doubt  i-  sinful  only  when 
it  arises  from  some  malice  in  the  will,  some  indifference  to 
truth,  some  neglect  to  seek  for  it,  or  for  the  evidence  that  it 
is  truth;  diat  is,  it  may  be  sinful  in  its  cause,  but  not  in  itself 
as  a  purely  intellectual  act.  Indeed,  doubt  is  the  first  act  of 
the  reflex  understanding,  and  he  who  has  never  doubted 
has  never  learned   any  thing.     The  merit  of'  faith   is   in   the* 
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fact   that  it  is  an  act  of  love  as  well  as  ot  understanding. 

But  we  have  no  disposition  to  prolong-  this  discussion,  and 
whatever  opinions  we  may  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  ad- 
vanced on  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  we,  in  in- 
tention at  least,  hold  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  wish  to  have 
on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  no  doctrine  not  in  accordance 
with  it.  The  only  two  opinions  we  have  advanced,  which 
are  supposed  not  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the 
theologians  and  the  belief  of  the  people,  are:  1.  That  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  not  a  positive  infliction,  but  a  nec- 
essary consequence  of  the  state  or  condition  in  which  the  sin- 
ner dies,  and  vindictive  only  in  the  sense  that  it  vindicates 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  the  creative  act;  and  2. 
That  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  which  in  the  ease 
of  all  actual  sinners  is  a  perpetuce  gchennce  crudatus,  involv- 
ing what  theologians  call  the  poena  sensus,  though,  in  our 
judgment,  the  pain  of  internal  rather  than  of  external  sense, — 
but  nevertheless  is  not  punishment  by  material  fire,  as  that 
term  is  ordinarily  understood,  in  a  literal  lake  or  pool  that 
burnetii  with  literal  fire  and  brimstone.  With  regard  to  the 
first  point,  St.  Teresa's  experience  testifies  to  nothing  against 
us,  for  her  experience  does  not  represent  God  as  inflicting 
pain,  or  the  pain  itself  as  produced  by  any  external  fire,  but 
declares  it  to  be  "the  soul  herself  who  tears  herself  into 
pieces,"  which  shows  that  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  grow  out 
of  her  internal  state,  not  that  God  positively  inflicts  them. 
On  both  points,  however,  we  are  content  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  following  passage,  which  we  find  in  Archbishop  Kenrick's 
Theology:  "Attamen  necesse  non  est  emu  concipere  pcenas  irro- 
gantemj  nam  ex  ipsa  peccatorum  conditione,  quum  procul  sint 
a  regno  coelorum,  vehemens  oritur  dolor,  qui,  omnibus  faten- 
tibus  theologis,  est  maximus  damnatorum  cruciatus,  pa  na 
damni  dictus.  Quae  autem  supplicia  ignis  nomine  in  Scrip- 
turis  designantur,  non  satis  feliciter  quis  explicuerit;  necenim 
igni  quo  fovemur  est  similis.  Cseterum  carceris  ipsius,  ut  ita 
loquamur,  adjuncta  haberi  possunt  qusecumque  sint  externa 
damnatorum  supplicia,  quin  Deus  ea  inferens  concipiatur."* 

This,  if  we  understand  it,  teaches  that  it  is  not  necessary  in 
order  to  hold  the  Catholic  faith  to  believe  that  the  punishment 
is  a  positive  infliction,  and  therefore  a  supernatural  punish- 

*Theologia  Dogmatica.  De  Impiorum  Supplic  Resp.  Obj.  10.  As  we 
are  refeipred  to  the  illiterate  to  collect  our  faith,  it  would  be  quite  un- 
necessary to  translate  the  Latin  into  English  for  their  benefit. 
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ment ;  but  it  suffices  to  believe  that  it  grows  out  of  the  state 
or  condition  in  which  the  sinner  has  placed  himself,  or  in  which 
he  is  found  on  entering  the  future  world.  As  that  state  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  his  freedom,  which  con- 
stitutes the  dignity  and  glory  of  his  nature,  we  see  no  injust- 
ice, nothing  contrary  to  the  essential  attributes  of  our  Creator, 
who  is  good  and  goodness  itself,  in  leaving  the  reprobate  to 
suffer  it,  and  we  see  not  how  God  himself  could,  without  re- 
versing the  whole  order  of  his  providence,  do  otherwise.  But 
as  we  regard  all  suffering,  even  in  this  life,  as  expiatory  in 
its  nature  and  character,  we  regard  this  future  punishment  as 
an  everlasting  expiation  for  sin.  Whether  we  have  a  right  to 
hold  this  latter  view  or  not,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  asked 
for  instruction  from  those  who  have  the  authority  to  teach, 
and  are  capable  of  setting  us  right,  if  we  are  wrong.  The 
expiatory  character  of  future  punishment  is,  in  our  mind, 
connected  with  a  general  principle  which  runs  through  all  the 
Creator's  works,  and  without  which  we  could  never  discover  or 
establish  the  dialectic  character  of  pain  of  any  sort.  All  the 
Creator's  works  are  dialectic,  and  every  thing  in  them  when 
rightly  understood,  has  a  dialectic  sense.  Several  highly  es- 
teemed and  learned  theologians,  to  whom  the  very  name  of 
Gioberti  is  an  abomination,  have  objected  even  to  our  criti- 
cism on  that  philosopher's  assertion  that  sin  has  its  dialectic- 
side,  and  assure  us  that  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  it  is  on 
no  side  and  under  no  aspect  dialectic,  that  is,  reconcilable  with 
good. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  to  the  poena  sensus  as- 
serted by  our  theologians,  we  are  not  disposed  to  say  any 
thing  more  than  is  said  by  Archbishop  Kenrick  in  the  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted.  AVe  by  no  means  deny  what  theolo- 
gians call  thecoma  sensus,  but  we  consider  it  rather  a  pain  of 
internal  than  of  external  sense,  and  look  upon  it  as  growing 
necessarily  out  of  the  loss  of  heaven,  or  the  supernatural  des- 
tiny of  man,  which  leaves  the  sinner  and  compels  him  for  ever 
to  remain  an  initial  or  inchoate  existence,  and  therefore  in 
the  world  of  the  senses,  infinitely  below  that  world  of  men- 
tality in  which  the  blest  are.  That  the  reprobate  will  suffer 
from  creatures  in  hell,  on  the  principles  and  in  the  way  they 
suffer  from  them  here,  is  possible  and  not  improbable;  but 
that  they  will  be  crowded  into  "ovens,"  thrown  into  "pits," 
or  plunged  into  a  "lake, "  literally  burning  with  "fire  and 
brimstone,"  and  actually   punished  by   material  fire,  as  the 
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term  is  ordinarily  understood,  we  by  no  means  deny  ;  we  only 
say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe  it. 
These  and  various  other  images  used  by  the  Scriptures  and  by 
our  preachers,  and  taken  literally  by  the  illiterate  or  the  vul- 
gar, we  content  ourselves  with  regarding  as  used  to  express 
the  greatness  and  intensity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  damned. 
So  much  it  is  evident  the  Archbishop  in  his  Theology  would 
concede  us,  and  nothing  more  can  really  be  collected  from  the 
experience  of  St.  Teresa  quoted  in  our  friend's  letter.  There 
may  be  great  doubt  whether  the  highly  figurative  or  symbolic 
language  of  the  Apocalypse  has  any  reference  at  all  to  the 
condition  of  men  after  this  mortal  life,  and,  at  any  rate,  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  beast  should  be  taken  figuratively 
to  represent,  as  our  friend  says,  "wicked  world,"  than  the 
lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  should  be  taken  figuratively.  St. 
Teresa  nowhere  says  that  the  damned  are  subjected  to  a  liter- 
al burning,  or  that  their  agonies  proceed  from  literal  fire. 
Her  language  is  highly  figurative,  and  she  uses  the  strongest 
expressions  in  her  power  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  hell.  But,  after  all,  we  place  no  great  reliance  on  the 
saint's  experience.  She  was  a  great  saint,  a  noble  woman,  and 
a  classical  writer,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  she 
wras  inspired  to  reveal  truth,  or  that  she  ever  actually  in  her 
own  person  experienced  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  We  have 
great  respect  for  the  experiences  and  visions  of  saints,  but 
we  are  not  disposed  to  take  them  as  infallible  commentaries 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  as  of  any  special  value  in  deter- 
mining what  is  or  is  not  the  Catholic  dogma.  "SVe  be- 
lieve in  the  perennial  inspiration  of  the  church,  that  is,  in  the 
sense  of  a  never-failing  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  on- 
ly to  the  end  of  preserving  inviolate  in  its  unity  and  integrity 
the  idea,  or  truth  itself  which  she  in  her  whole  life  is  engag- 
ed in  evolving,  explaining,  and  applying,  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  we  regard  this  inspiration  or 
assistance  as  given  to  the  church  as  the  new  or  regenerated  hu- 
man race,  not  to  individuals,  however  learned,  or  saintly,  or 
worthy  to  be  venerated  on  our  altar-. 

Still,  if  our  friend  insists  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  Scripture  and  of  the  popular  belief,  we 
shall  not  quarrel  with  him ;  we  shall  only  tell  him  that  we 
think  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  us  of  denying  hell  because  we 
do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  is  literal  lire.  Pie  may  hold  his 
opinion,  but  not  impose  it  upon  us  as  Catholic  dogma.     We 
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would,  however,  say  to  him  and  to  others  who  have  accused 
us  of  denying  the  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  that 
they  seem  to  us  to  take  a  very  low  view,  not  of  hell  indeed, 
but  of  heaven.  They  seem  to  consider  the  loss  of  heaven,  of  the 
supernatural,  that  is  to  say,  of  their  proper  destiny,  therefore 
of  their  supreme  good,  as  a  very  trifling  affair,  and  to  imply 
no  hell  at  all.  Perhaps  if  they  had  a  little  more  of  that  spir- 
itual-mindedness  and  penetration  into  celestial  things,  which 
they  are  so  ready  to  deny  to  us,  they  would  perceive  that  we 
might  more  justly  accuse  them  of  denying  heaven,  than  they 
us  of  denying  hell.  They  seem  to  us  to  attach  very  little  im- 
portance to  the  supernatural  destiny  of  man,  and  therefore  to 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  think  somewhat  more  of  escaping 
hell  than  of  securing  the  joys  of  heaven.  Will  they  permit 
us  to  suggest  that,  if  they  would  more  frequently  prefer  life 
to  death  as  the  subject  of  their  meditations  they  would  be 
none  the  worse  theologians,  and  none  the  weaker  Christians? 
Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  received  another 
communication  from  a  learned  and  able  theologian,  and  which, 
as  we  wish  to  have  done  with  the  subject,  we  append  with  a 
few  brief  remarks : — 

Sir:  Excuse  me,  if  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  to  your  attention  a 
few  remarks  relative  to  the  two  last  numbers  of  your  Review.  I  should 
perhaps,  not  have  beeu  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  you  had  seen 
my  short  exposition  on  the  eternity  of  punishment  in  a  German  news- 
paper, the  Wahrhcitsfreund.  Though  I  am  not  a  great  theologian,  nor, 
in  comparison  with  you,  in  the  world  of  scienceof  any  importance,  still 
I  feel  in  the  present  case  a  great  confidence  in  being  able  to  give  such 
answers  to  your,  questions  as  will  put  an  end  to  the  whole  controversy. 

Your  questions  are  founded  on  a  false  principle,  on  a  false  idea  of 
eternity.  If  you  had  the  right  notion  of  eternity,  you  would  never  come 
to  conclusions  like  yours.  According  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  eternity  is 
the  natural  opposite  of  time;  or,  better,  time  is  the  true  opposite  of  eter- 
nity. In  eternity,  as  far  as  it  is  eternity,  there  is  no  time — quia  tempus 
non  erit  amplius,  Apoc.  x.  6.  But  if  there  be  no  time,  then  there  is  no 
succession:  if  there  be  no  succession,  then  there  is  no  mutation  of 
will  and  of  punishment.  "The  will  is  in  eternity"  is  equivalent  to  this 
proposition,  "'the  will  is  immutable;"  as  long  as  it  is  mutable,  it  is  not 
yet  in  eternity,  but  in  time.  In  eternity  vermis  non  moritur,  ct  ignis 
non  extingaitur.  Mark  ix.  43;  because  there  is  no  transition  from 
existing  to  not  existing,  or  from  not  existing  to  existing;  no  mutation, 
no  annihilation,  because  there  is  no  succession,  no  time,  any  more. 
Whilst  time  reflects  itself  in  motion  eternity  finds  its  picture  in  repose; 
whilst  time  is  succession  of  the  state  of  potentiality  to  the  state  of  act. 
eternity  is  a  simple  state  of  act.  There  is  only  this  difference  between 
the  necessary  Being  and  comiugent  beings,  that  the  eternity  of  the 
former  excludes  all  state  of  potentiality  be  it  anterior  or  posterior, 
whilst  the  eternity  of  the  latter  excludes  only  the  state  of  posterior  po- 
tentiality.    But  iu  any  case  eternity  excludes  all  succession  of  the  state 
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of  act  and  potentiality,  so  that  the  definition  of  eternity  is  necessa- 
rily this:  ''Eternity  is  a  state  of  act  excluding  all  succession."  It  is  a 
simple  moment  of  existence  enduring  'without  change.* 

I  think  it  would  not  he  so  difficult  to  show  to  a  rationalist  the  ration- 
ability  of  this  idea.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  impos- 
sible in  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  concords  with  reason  and  experience.  A 
man  with  a  fixed  idea  offers  us  a  partial  picture  of  the  state  of  the  wicked 
in  eternity.  His  reason  is  directed  to  one  point,  from  which  even  with 
the  greatest  labor  it  cannot  be  removed.  It  is  in  the  state  of  immuta- 
bility, of  fixity,  and  in  so  far  no  more  subjected  to  the  laws  of  time. 
Suppose  now,  that  his  intellect  and  his  will,  all  his  conceptions  and  acts 
of  will  were  in  this  state  of  fixity,  then  we  should  have  a  perfect  image 
of  the  state  of  man  in  eternity.  A  man  with  a  fixed  idea  through  ex- 
tetior  influences  can  certainly  come  again  to  the  full  use  of  reason,  be- 
cause he  is  not  yet  quite  free  of  the  law  of  time;  but  if  he  were  in  the 
state  of  fixity  with  all  acts  of  intellect  and  will,  he  never  could  be  saved 
from  such  a  state. 

After  this,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  Sir.  to  answer  your  questions. 
But  first,  I  might  make  some  few  other  remarks.  Your  doctrine,  Sir, 
is,  when  not  quite  destructive,  at  least  very  dangerous  to  Christian 
morality.  Human  nature  is  so  inclined  to  evil,  that,  if  we  should  offer 
to  the  impious,  hopes  of  natural  beatitude,  crime,  which  nevertheless  pre- 
dominates, would  reign  to  a  far  greater  extent.  Then  your  doctrine 
destroys  the  free-will  of  men.  You  say:  "If  they  (the  wicked)  continue 
to  commit  sin,  how  can  we  say,  that  Christ  has  triumphed  over  sin, 
that  he  has  overcome  Satan  and  destroyed  his  works?"  Now,  I  ask  you 
if  a  man  should  be  obstinately  determined  to  commit  sin,  throughout 
eternity,  how  could  you  suppose  him  not  committing  sin  without  doing 
violence  to  his  free-will?  But  is  this  not  the  grossest  contradiction. — 
free-will  and  violence?  He  who  is  compelled,  is  not  free,  and  he  who 
is  free  cannot  be  compelled.  So  the  triumph  of  Christ  over  sin  cannot 
involve  the  consequence  you  draw  from  it,  that  men  cannot  continue 
to  commit  sin.  Butyou  ask  perhaps:  "Should  the  wicked  in  eternity  con- 
tinue to  sin.  would  they  remain  eternally  bad?"  This  question  is  a 
contradiction  of  terms  as  you  easily  will  understand,  when  you  re- 
member, that  their  will,  being  in  eternity,  is  necessarily  immutable. 

I  come  now  to  your  fundamental  questions.  You  ask,  1st:  "Are  the 
wicked  everlastingly  punished  because  they  are  everlastingly  sinning?" 
Answer:  Yes.  They  enter  with  their  sin  in  eternity  and  so  this  sin, 
though  they  do  not  commit  new  sins,  is  everlasting;  they  enter,  as  Dr. 
Klee  says,  into  the  state  of  Satanity.f  In  Luke,  viii.  18;  the  debt  re- 
mains the  same,  consequently  the  punishment  remains  the  same.  You 
ask,  2dly:  "Is  their  punishment  vindictive,  or  simply  expiative?"  An- 
swer: There  is  no  difference,  whether  ihe  punishment  be  vindictive  or 
expiative,  since  it  is  eternal.    Call  it  as  you  like,  it  is  always  the  same  pun- 

*Vide  Tourauski  et  sa  Doctrine  juges  par  V  Enseignement  de  V  Eglise; 
par  Pierre  Semeneuko,  Docteur  en  Theologie.  Paris:  Jaques  Lecoffre  et 
Cie.  This  same  notion  of  eternity,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  it  us 
you  will  find,  also,  in  the  Scholastics.  As  I  have  no  other  books  at 
hand,  I  beg  you  to  read  St.  Thomas  Summa,  P.  1,  Q.  10,  A.  4,  and 
elsewhere. 

((Katholische  Dogmatik  von  Dr.  H.  Klee.  T.  II..  p.  462).  And  does 
not  Jesus  Christ  speak  himself  of  an  eternal  sin?  Qui  autem  blasphe- 
maverit  in  Spiritum  Sanctum  non  habebit  remissionem  sed  reus  erit  ceterni 
delicti?  Marc,  iii  29.  In  the  same  view  St.  Ambrose  says:  Post  mortem 
nequeunt  merita  mutari. 
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ishrneut.  But  it  is  really  both ;  it  is  vindictive  and  expiative.but  remember 
well,  eternally  vindictive  for  an  eternal  sin,  and  eternally  expiative  of 
an  eternal  sin.  Does  not  Jesus  Christ  say  himself  of  the  wicked:  JS'on 
videbit  vitam,  sedira  Dei  manet  super  eumt  John  ,  iii.  36.*  In  hell,  Sir, 
there  is  no  grace  any  more;  but  expiation  in  your  sense,  that  is,  satis- 
faction, involves  and  supposes  grace.  I  beg  to  consider  also  the 
following  oracles  of  the  Holy  Scripture:  "Yse  genti  insurgent! 
super  genus  meum;  Dominus  enim  omuipoteus  vindicabit  in 
eis.  .  .  .  Dabit  enim  ignem  et  vermes  in  carnes  eorum, 
ut  urantur  et  sentiant  usque  in  sempiternum ."  Judith  xvi.  'in  flam- 
ma  ignis  dantis  vindictara  iis,  qui  non  noverunt  Deuni,  et  qui  non  obedi- 
unt  Evangelio  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  qui  pain  as  dabunt  in  interitu 
mternas."  Sec.  Thessal.  i.  In  the  same  sense  St.  Cyprian  says:  "Quos 
inexpiabili  malo  sseviens  ignis  eeterna  scelerum  vitione  torquebit."  Laud, 
martyr.  618.  Bal.  You  ask,  3dly:  "Does  it  necessarily  include  any 
thing  more  than  is  implied  in  thelossof  heaven  or  supernatural  good?" 
Answer:  Though  the  loss  of  God  is,  according  to  the  Holy  Fathers,  the 
hell  in  hell,  still  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  and  the  Church  in  her 
definitions  speak  always  of  positive,  not  only  of  negative  or  privative 
sufferings.  But  even  supposing,  that  the  eternal  punishment  does  not 
necessarily  include  any  thing  more  than  is  implied  in  the  loss  of  heaven 
or  supernatural  good,  we  still  must  protest  against  a  consequence  such 
as  this,  that  with  eternal  punishment  natural  heatitude  can  coexist.  For 
it  is  self-evident,  that  to  be  out  of  God,  consequently  to  be  out  of  all 
good  and  within  all  bad  and  evil,  is  to  be  in  hell,  and  likewise  that  the 
highest  poena  damni  is  also  the  highest  pama  sensus  (videKlee'sDogma- 
tik,  T.  ii.  p.  463).  You  ask,  4thly:  "Because  none  but  the  elect  can 
receive  any  supernatural  good,  is  it  therefore  necessary  to  exclude  the 
reprobate  from  all  diminution  of  their  sufferings  under  the  expiation 
eternally  going  on,  or  from  gradually  attaining  to  that  degree  of  imper- 
fect good  foreshadowed  in  what  theologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nature?" 
Answer:  Certainly  it  is;  as  in  eternity  there  is  no  time  any  more,  so 
there  can  be  no  succession,  no  mutation,  no  gradual  diminution  of  suf- 
fering, no  transition  to  any  degree  of  perfect  or  imperfect  good.  Does  not 
also  the  Holy  Gospel  indicate  the  impossibility  of  this  alleged  mitigation 
in  the  parable  of  the  rich  man,  to  whom  a  drop  of  water,  i.  e.,  the 
smallest  mitigation  is  denied  ?f  You  see,  Sir,  that  all  my  answers  are 
founded  in  the  true  Biblical  idea  of  eternity,  whilst  your  questions  sup- 
pose eternity  to  be  a  time  without  limits,  which  is,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  a  chimera.  Do  you  still  require  definitions  of  the  church?  I  am 
here  living,  Sir,  in  the  country,  far  from  all  communication  with  large 
cities;  I  have  not  all  the  books  I  should  have  to  write  on  theological 
matters,  I  have  not  the  DecretaPoutificum,  nor  the  Concilia  Gicumenica 
nor  the  Holy  Fathers;  I  have  nothing  else  than  some  books  of  theology, 
and  some  remarks  written  during  the  time  of  my  studies;  I  am  a  poor 
missionary  in  Upper-Canada,  and  so  I  cannot  furnish  you  with  a  great 
apparatus  of  science;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  ask  too  much  from  me. 
I  have  said  nothing  but  wlvit  a  candid  spirit  must  admit,  and  the  whole 
of  what  I  have  said  can  convince  you  that  your  theory  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  church  .  So  this  is  not  a  point  in  which  popu- 
lar belief  needs  to  be  modified.     Yea,  the  popular  belief  itself  isa  real  ar- 

*Proprie  loquendo  poena  eeterna  non  est  vindicativa  neque  expiativa, 
sed   retributive/,, 

fCf.  Marc.  xiv.  21.  "Vae  autem  homiui  ilii,  per  quern  Filius  hominis 
traditur.  Bonumerat  ei.  si  non  esset  natus  homo  ille.  "  Ergo  existentia 
damnati  non  est  melior  conditio  quam  non-existentia. 
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gument  against  you.  What  is  popular  belief  else,  than  the  belief  of  all 
ages,  all  countries,  and  all  the  people  of  God,  of  the  whole  mystic  body 
of  Christ,  of  the  church  herselr? 

"Quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est,  non  est 
erratum,  sed  traditum."  "When  Nestonus  in  the  fifth  century  asserted 
that  the  blessed  Virgin  "was  only  the  mother  of  a  man,  it  was  not  yet 
defined  by  the  church,  but  it  was  popular  belief,  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  God,  and  is  not  this  popular  belief  considered  till  now  as  the 
strongest  proof  against  the  heresiarch?  Before  the  last  Decennium  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  not  yet  decreed,  but  it  was 
popular  belief,  and  this  popular  belief  was  the  strongest  argument  for 
our  theologians.  On  this  popular  belief  Father  Passaglia  founded  his 
large  work.  Be  Immaculate  Conceptu,  and  Father  Ballerini's  Sylloge  Mon- 
umentorum  ad  Mysterium  Conceptionis  Immaculate  illuslrandum,  is 
nothiug  else  than  a  proof  of  the  popular  belief  in  this  dogma. 

Another  remark  we  have  to  make  before  closing  this  already  too  long 
letter.  We  believe  in  your  good  will,  in  your  orthodoxy;  we  believe 
that  you  have  not  the  slightest  intention  to  assert  any  thing  against  the 
church;  we  are  happy, to  see  in  your  last  Review  such  a  firm  declaration 
of  your  readiness  to  subject  your  opinions  to  the  decision  of  the  church ; 
but,  Sir,  you  must  concede,  that  you  were  in  an  earlier  number  of  your 
Review  a  little  too  incautious  in  speaking  of  the  Index.  In  your  arti- 
cle, Gioberiis  Philosophy  of  Revelation  you  say:  "We  know  also,  that 
modern  orthodoxy  is  timid,  and  its  defenders  are  more  readyto  denounce, 
to  place  upon  the  Index,  or  to  pillory  a  man's  writings,  than  to  refute 
tbem,  to  silence  by  authority  than  to  convince  by  reason."  Are  such 
expressions  not  incautious?  Cau  you  conscientiously  speak  so  about  a 
congregation  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  church  and  the  most 
learned  theologians  of  the  world,  who  never  place  a  work  on  the  Index 
without  having  examined  it  on  all  sides,  to  whose  decisions 
the  greatest  men  of  the  Catholic  world,  such  as  a  Ventura.  Rosmini, 
Hiischer,  Gunther,  &c,  &c,  willingly  and  humbly  subjected  them- 
selves?    But  "errare  aut  errasse  humanum  est." 

Excuse  me  again,  Sir,  and,  believe  that  I  would  not  have  said  any  thing 
against  you.  if  not  compelled  by  my  conscienceand  my  love  of  the  truth 
and  of  our  holy  church,  to  whose  service  I  offer  my  little  faculties, 
my  little  labors,  and  my  whole  life. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

We  were  not  ignorant  of  the  definition  of  eternity  given  us 
by  the  writer,  but  the  word  eternal  is  frequently  used  in  the 
sense  of  everlasting,  in  which  sense  it  does  not  exclude  the  con- 
ception of  time,  or  potentiality.  When  applied  to  punishment, 
it  must  be  so  used,  and  can  only  mean  that  the  punishment  is 
endless,  or  never  comes  to  a  conclusion.  Taken  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  excludes  allconception  of  time  and  potentiality,  it 
applies  and  can  apply  only  to  God.  Defined  as  our  critic 
defines  it,  eternity,  since  it  excludes  all  potentiality,  is  pure 
act,  and  only  God  is  or  can  be  pure  act,  for  he  only  is  or  can 
be  absolutely  infinite.  Eternity,  in  his  sense,  is  God,  who 
alono  is  eternal,  or  the  Eternal  One.  To  be  in  eternity  is  to 
be  in  God,  and  the  blest  are  eternal,  possess  eternal  life,  only 
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in  him.  To  be  "in  eternity,"  in  the  sense  that  it  excludes  all 
time,  is  to  be  in  God,  is  to  be  God,  for  what  is  in  God  is  God. 
The  saints  in  glory  participate  in  his  eternity,  because  they 
have  returned  to  him  in  the  palingenesia, — and  through  un- 
ion with  the  Word  made  flesh,  are  united  to  him  as  their  final 
cause,  and  are  thus,  as  St.  Peter  says,  made  "partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,"  divince  consortes  natures. 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  reprobate.  They  are  not  in 
eternity,  for  they  are  not  in  God, — are  not  united  to  him  in 
the  paiingenesia,  for  they  aie  reprobate  precisely  because  they 
are  not  and  never  can  be  so  united.  In  them  the  potentiality 
of  their  nature  is  not  reduced  to  act,  and  their  misery  is  that 
it  never  can  be ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  not  attained, 
and  never  can  attain  to  their  final  cause, — have  not  reached 
and  cannot  reach  the  term  of  their  existence  ;  that  is,  have  not 
fulfilled  and  cannot  fulfil  their  destiny.  Hence  they  remain 
for  ever  initial,  inchoate,  unfulfilled,  or  incompleted  existences. 
Hence  they  are  and  must  remain  for  ever  subject  to  time  and  its 
mutations,  never  reaching  eternity.  Possibly  it  did  not  occur  to 
our  critic,  that,  if  the  wicked  are  in  eternity,  they  have  reached 
the  term  of  their  existence,  have  reduced  their  potentiality  to 
act,  have  fulfilled  their  destiny,  and  therefore  are  neither 
wicked  nor  miserable,  but  deificated  and  blest,  are  in  fact 
saints  in  glory,  which,  he  will  permit  us  to  say,  is  a  "contra- 
diction in  terms." 

Time  and  eternity  are  not  contradictories,  but  simply  oppo- 
sites,  reconciled  and  brought  into  dialectic  harmony  in  the  pal- 
ingenesia. Time  and  space  are  related  to  eternity  and  im- 
mensity precisely  as  the  creature  is  related  to  the  Creator;  and 
as  Creator  and  creature  are  not  contradictories,  so  neither  are 
time  orspace  and  eternity  or  immensity.  Timeis  initial  eternity, 
and  space  is  initial  immensity,  and  each  is  complete  or  com- 
pleted only  in  God,  who  is  eternity  and  immensity  in  his  own 
real  and  actual  being.  The  blest  have  fulfilled  their  destiny, 
have  returned  to  God  as  their  final  cause,  and  in  them  the  final 
chronotope  has  not  been  destroyed,  for  they  remain  creatures 
still,  are  not  absorbed  in  God,  as  the  Buddhists  teach,  but  are 
brought  into  dialectic  union  and  harmony  with  the  infinite 
chronotope,  that  is  to  say,  the  eternity  and  immensity  of  God, 
indistinguishable  from  the  divine  essence  itself.  The  diffi- 
culty with  the  reprobate  is,  then,  that  this  union  and  harmony 
are  not  and  cannot  be  attained  to.  They  remain  eternally  in 
finite  time  and  space,  out  of  their  dialectic  union  and  harmony, 
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•out  of  the  Logos,  and  are  therefore  sophistical.  Had  our 
critic  duly  considered  this,  he  would  have  had  less  confidence 
in  his  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  the  sort  of  meliora- 
tion under  the  expiation,  for  ever  going  on,  we  spoke  of. 
This  demonstration  is  founded  not  on  a  false  notion  of  eternity, 
hut  on  the  false  notion  of  the  relation  of  time  and  eternity,  in 
supposing  them  to  be  contradictories,  when  they  are  only  sim- 
ple contraries,  susceptible  of  reconciliation.  Time  has  its  ori- 
gin and  its  being  in  eternity,  as  the  creature  has  its  origin  and 
being  in  the  Creator. 

We  cannot  conceive  of  time  being  no  more  without  conceiv- 
ing of  the  total  annihilation  of  all  creatures.  The  time  for 
This  or  That  may  come  to  an  end,  but  not  all  time.  The 
time  of  probation  ends  at  death,  and  the  unregenerate  are  from 
that  moment  fixed  in  their  state  of  reprobation  for  ever.  There 
is  no  time  for  them  to  enter  the  palingenesia,  and  they  must 
remain  for  ever  in  their  state  of  reprobation.  On  this  point 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  the  critic  and  ourselves. 
But  that  their  condition  within  the  limits  of  this  reprobation 
is  immutable,  may  be  true,  but  is  not,  we  maintain,  a  neces- 
sary logical  conclusion. 

This  disposes  of  the  philosophic  argument  adduced  against 
us.  In  answer  to  one  of  our  questions,  the  critic  concedes 
that  the  reprobate  do  not  commit  new  sin,  and  simply  con- 
tends that  they  remain  for  ever  in  the  same  sinful  state  in 
which  they  enter  the  world  to  come.  Substitute  the  same  rep- 
robate state,  and  we  accept  his  answer.  That  the  wicked,  as 
he  maintains  after  Dr.  Klee,  "enter  into  the  state  of  satanity," 
is  a  proposition  that  we  do  not  fully  understand,  or  which,  if 
we  understand,  we  do  not  accept ;  for  we  do  not  recognize  two 
eternal  principles,  one  good,  one  evil, — or  the  Manichean  du- 
alism. He  says,  furthermore,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  call  the  punishment  vindictive  or  expiative,  since 
it  is  eternal.  With  his  permission,  we  think  it  does  make 
some  difference,  if  the  word  vindictive  is  taken  in  its  popular 
sense  and  it  was  only  in  its  popular  sense  that  we  objected  to  it. 
Popularly,  the  wordmndictive  means  revengeful,  given  to  revein/e, 
and  in  this  sense  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  calling  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  vindictive.  In  the  other  sense  of  the  word 
the  sense  in  which  we  use  it  when  Ave  say  we  vindicate  a  propo- 
sition against  an  opponent,  or  a  truth  against  him  that  denies 
it,  we  arc  willing  to  admit  that  all  punishment  is  vindictive. 
In  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  God  does  not  avenge  or  re- 
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venge  himself,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  those  terms,  but  vindi- 
cates the  logical  or  dialectic  character  of  his  own  providence, 
proving  it  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  Logos,  which  he  him- 
self is.  He  does  universally  and  effectually  what  our  critic  is 
attempting,  on  a  small  scale,  to  do  to  us,  that  is,  to  vindicate 
the  truth  against  our  sophistry.  The  pain  and  mortification 
we  should  feel  by  being  convicted  would  be  our  expiation  of 
having  been  illogical,  and  vented  sophisms.  All  sin  is  a  soph- 
ism, is  an  error  of  logic,  or  an  error  against  the  dialectic 
truth  of  things,  and  really  consists  in  the  sophism  of  assuming 
on  the  part  of  the  creature  that  he  is  not  creature,  but  God. 
The  expiation  is  the  just  reward  of  the  error  or  sin.  and  is 
therefore  retributive. 

But  when  our  critic  talks  of  an  "eternal  sin,"  he  talks 
again  of  something  we  do  not  understand.  An  eternal  sin 
can  be  the  act  only  of  an  eternal  sinner,  and  therefore  again 
only  of  an  infinite  sinner;  an  infinite  sinner  must  be  an  infi- 
nite being;  but  an  infinite  being  is  actus  purissimus,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  sinning.  He  only  can  commit  an  eternal  sin 
who  is  in  eternity ;  but  eternity  is  God,  and  God  cannot  sin,, 
nor  he  who  is  in  God.  Man  may  commit  a  sin  that  will  never 
be  forgiven,  therefore  a  sin  whose  punishment  or  expiation  will 
never  end ;  but  that  is  something  very  different  from  an  eternal 
sin. 

The  writer  concedes  our  proposition  that  "hell  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  thing  more  than  the  loss  of  heaven  or 
supernatural  good,"  but  protests  "against  a  consequence  such 
as  this,  that  with  eternal  punishment  natural  beatitude  can  co- 
exist. For  it  is  self-evident,  that  to  be  out  of  God,  conse- 
quently to  be  out  of  all  good  and  within  all  bad  and  evil,  is 
to  be  in  hell,  and  likewise  that  the  highest  poena  clamni  is  al- 
so the  highest  poena  sensus."  If  he  had  paid  attention  to  what 
we  said  in  October,  he  would  have  omitted  what  he  here  says 
of  "natural  beatitude."  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  we 
believe  in  no  natural  beatitude;  for  beatitude  is  in  the  palin- 
genesia,  not  in  the  cosmos.  Yet  the  cosmos  is  initial  palin- 
genesia.  The  reprobate  have  no  palingenesiac  existence;  yet, 
since  they  exist,  they  have  a  cosmic  existence,  and  therefore 
an  initial  good.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  that  the  rep- 
robate have  any  existence,  and  if  no  existence,  they  can  be 
the  subjects  neither  of  happiness  nor  of  misery.  But  we  have 
sufficiently  explained  this  point  elsewhere.  We  only  add 
here,  that,  in  our  October  number,  we  frankly  admitted,  the 
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inaccuracy  of  our  language,  and  explained  what  we  meant. 
There  is  neither  fairness  nor  candor  in  our  critics  continuing 
to  assert  that  we  maintain  that  the  reprobate  attain  or  even 
may  be  attaining  to  natural  beatitude.  All  the  good  pertain- 
ing to  what  theologians  call  the  "state  of  pure  nature,"  which 
they,  not  we,  call  natural  beatitude,  is  simply  an  initial  or  in- 
choate good,  as  the  cosmos  is  initial  or  inchoate  palingenesia, 
or  as  man  in  the  order  of  genesis  is  an  initial  or  inchoate 
Christian.  The  reprobate  never  get  beyond  this  initial  or  in- 
choate state,  never  attain  to  the  stature  of  full-grown  men, 
never  actualize  the  potentialities  of  their  nature  or  race,  and 
therefore  remain  for  ever  dishumanized  and  below  their  des- 
tiny, and  hence  are  said  to  be  in  hell,  infernus,  the  below. 

Our  critic  says  that  "to  be  out  of  God,  consequently  to  be  out 
of  all  good  and  within  all  bad  and  evil,  is  to  be  in  hell.  " 
Will  he  tell  us  what  he  means  by  being  urithin  all  bad  and 
evil?  Are  bad  and  evil  something  positive?  Are  they  posi- 
tive entities?  If  so,  they  must  either  be  eternal  or  created. 
If  you  say  eternal,  you  are  a  Manichean;  if  you  say  they  are 
created,  you  deny  that  all  the  Creator's  works  are  good,  and 
maintain  that  God  can  do  evil,  therefore  be  bad  and  wicked. 
He  says,  "the  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  and  the  church  in  her 
definitions,  speak  always  of  positive,  not  only  of  negative  or 
privative  sufferings."  No  doubt  of  it.  But  do  they  ever 
speak  of  evil  as  a  positive  principle,  or  a  positive  existence? 
Nobody  denies  that  suffering  is  positive,  that  is  to  say,  actual 
suffering;  but  it  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  a  positive 
existence  called  evil,  but  by  virtue  of  the  absence  of  a  positive 
good.  It  is  not  necessary,  Archbishop  Kenrick  tells  us,  to 
believe  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  a  positive  inflic- 
tion,— and  he,  we  must  believe,  is  as  good  a  theologian,  as 
learned  and  philosophic  as  even  our  critic.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  suffering  of  the  reprobate  is  very  real  and  very 
intense,  but  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  not  as  a  positive  in- 
fliction, but  as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  God,  the  privation  of  heaven,  which  compels  the  rep- 
robate to  remain  for  ever  mere  initial,  inchoate,  unfinished  ex- 
istenceSjintensified  in  the  case  of  actual  sinners  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  is  through  their  own  fault  they  must  for  ever  so  re- 
main. 

With  regard  to  popular  belief  as  a  criterion  of  Catholic 
truth,  we  hav  already  spoken.  Popular  belief  is  orthodox, 
so  far  as  it  conforms  to  the  external  and  internal  tradition  of 
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the  church,  and  no  further.  The  external  tradition  is  the 
infallible  speech  of  the  church  maintained  by  her  definitions 
and  decrees;  the  internal  is  the  idea  or  Word  whose  divine- 
human  life  she  is  evolving  in  her  own  life,  as  we  have  else- 
where explained.  As  to  the  words  of  theologians  and  even  of 
Scripture,  we  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  question  is  not 
what  they  are,  but  what  do  they  mean.  This  question  it  re- 
quires a  higher  authority  than  either  his  or  ours  to  answer.  As 
to  the  moral  effect  of  our  alleged  doctrine,  we  reply,  first,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  we  do  not  hold  the 
doctrine  objected  to;  and,  second,  that  the  fear  of  hell  is  a  re- 
straint only  to  those  whe  believe  it,  and,  if  we  present  hell  in 
such  a  light  that  nobody  will  or  can  believe  it,  the  fear  of  it 
will  restrain  nobody.  "  We  thank  the  critic  for  the  con- 
fidence he  expresses  in  our  personal  orthodoxy  and  good  in- 
tentions, but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  can  justly  suspect 
them,  or  that  they  need  any  special  endorsement.  As  to  the 
complaint  he  makes  of  an  incautious  expression  of  ours  when 
speaking  of  Gioberti,  we  assure  him  that  we  have  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  meticulousness  of  modern  theologians. 
We  complain  not  that  bad  books  are  placed  on  the  Index ; 
that  is  all  right  and  necessary  as  a  guide  to  the  faithful ;  but 
we  mean  to  say  that  that  is  not  enough.  The  discipline  of  the 
Index  can  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  very  few  who  would  be 
injured  by  reading  the  works  censured.  To  place  a  book,  in 
our  times,  on  the  Index,  only  creates  a  greater  eagerness  to 
read  it.  It  is  necessary  in  addition  to  refute  bad  books.  This 
is  all  we  meant  to  say,  and  this,  we  think,  no  one  can  cen- 
sure. 

There  are  are  two  or  three  other  points  in  the  letter  which 
we  intended  to  notice,  but  we  think  we  have  said  enough  ; 
and  if,  after  the  explanations  we  have  given,  our  critics  per- 
sist in  accusing  us  of  maintaining  that  there  is  natural  beat- 
itude to  which  the  reprobate  attain  or  can  be  attaining,  or  of 
denying  the  everlasting  punishment  in  hell  of  the  wicked, 
they  must  be  a  little  dull  of  understanding,  or  deficient  in 
fairness  and  candor.  Our  views  on  this,  as  on  all  other  theo- 
logical subjects,  are  submitted  in  humble  deference  to  the 
Holy  See,  with  the  promise  to  abide  by  her  decision.  _  We 
seek  to  ascertain,  to  accept,  and  to  obey  the  Catholie  faith  as 
committed  bv  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life 
to  the  church,  not  to  make  a  Catholic  religion,  a  Catholic  faith, 
or  a  Catholic  Church  to  suit  ourselves,  or  after  our  own  image. 
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With  these  remarks  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  our  pages 
is  closed. 


THE  CHURCH  NOT  A  DESPOTISM. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1862.] 

At  the  end  of  our  last  number,  we  made  the  following; 
announcement : 

"  Heretofore  on  theological  questions  our  articles  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  submitted  to  theological  revision  and  censorship  before 
publication;  hereafter  they  will  not  be  so  submitted.  We  shall  write  ac- 
cording to  our  own  honest  convictions,  and  publish  our  articles^  as  we 
write  them,  simply  holding  ourselves  responsible,  after  publication,  to 
the  proper  authorities  for  any  abuse  we  may  make  of  the  freedom  01 
the  press  guarantied  to  us  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  country. 
Each  number  as  it  appears  will  be  sent  to  Rome,  and  any  corrections 
of  any  sort  the  Holy  See  my  require  or  suggest  will  be  most  cheer- 
fully made,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  for  we  recognize  her  full 
right  to  teach  and  to  govern  the  church.  Objections  to  our  views  from 
other  quarters  will  be  listened  to  with  respect,  will  be  carefully  weighed 
and  acknowledged  whenever  in  our  judgment  they  seem  valid,  or  con- 
clusive against 'us.  We  trust  we  shall  prefer  the  truth  to  our  own 
opinions,  and  be  grateful  to  every  man,  in  whatever  spirit  he  may  do 
it,  who  helps  us  to  correct  our  errors." 

Singularly  enough,  this  which  we  intended  as  a  pledge 
to  the  Catholic  public  of  our  submission  to  the  proper  author- 
ities of  the  church,  and  as  an  assurance  in  advance  that  though 
we  might  sometimes  err,  we  would  never  become  a  heretic,  has 
been  construed,  even  in  quarters  where  we  expected  better 
things,  into  a  bold  defiance  of  episcopal  authority,  and  the  proud 
declaration  that  the  editor  of  this  Review  will  recognize  no 
court,  but  the  court  of  last  resort.  It  has  seemed  to  many 
Catholics,  and  to  some  non-Catholics,  to  be  a  step  backwards 
towards  independence  of  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  lias 
disturbed  not  a  few  who  would  gladly  be  our  friends.  The 
interpretation  given  to  our  language,  and  the  suspicions  it  has 
excited  or  strengthened,  would  not  a  little  surprise  us,  if  we 
had  not  lived  too  long  in  this  world  to  be  surprised  at  any 
thing  uncharitable,  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  absurd.  We 
need  not  say,  the  interpretation  is  not  ours. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  guarantied  us  by  the  laws  of  our 
country,  to  which  we  alluded,' ought  to  have  given  our  reader; 
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the  key  to  the  sense  of  the  first  part  of  the  announcement. 
Our  laws  leave  the  press  free,  but  punish,  or  profess  to  pun- 
ish, the  abuse  of  its  freedom.  What  we  disclaimed  was  the 
censorship,  previous  to  publication,  to  which  we  had  in  theo- 
logical matters  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  submitted  our  arti- 
cles. This  previous  censorship  had  never  been  exacted  of  us, 
and  had  been  sought  by  us  for  our  own  instruction  and  pro- 
tection, Neither  Rome  nor  any  local  authority  had  ever  re- 
quired us  to  submit  any  article  to  theological  revision  before 
its  publication,  and  not  a  few  of  our  bishops  had  requested  us 
not  to  do  it,  for  they  had,  they  were  pleased  to  say,  more  con- 
fidence in  our  judgment  than  in  that  of  any  theological  censor 
we  were  likely  to  select.  In  the  announcement  we  made,  we 
were,  we  supposed,  simply  complying  with  their  wishes,  and 
assuming  for  ourselves  the  sole  responsibility  for  whatever 
might  appear  in  our  pages.  We  had  no  thought  of  declaring  or 
insinuating  our  independence  after  publication  of  the  bishops  or 
courts,  in  the  first  instance,  for  we  said  expressly  that  we  should 
hold  ourselves  "responsible  to  the  proper  authorities  for  any 
abuse  we  might  make  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  guarantied 
to  us  by  the  laws  of  our  country."  The  simple  sum  of  what 
we  announced  is,  we  shall  publish  what  we  think  proper  with- 
out censorship  before  publication,  but  shall  submit  to  the  cen- 
sure, after  publication,  which  the  proper  authorities  may  judge 
us  deserving.  We  had  never  understood  that  in  a  country 
like  ours,  where  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  the 
civil  constitution  and  laws,  any  thing  more  is  required  of  any 
Catholic  publicist.  You  may  punish  one  after  he  has  sinned, 
not  before. 

Members  of  religious  orders  are  free  to  write  and  publish 
only  permism  superiorum,  but  that  is  by  virtue  of  the  spe- 
cial constitution  of  those  orders,  and  the  special  vow  of  obe- 
dience taken  by  religious.  Presbyters,  in  strictness,  especially 
in  the  anomalous  state  of  the  church  in  this  country,  where 
there  is  no  canon  law,  may  not  be  free  to  publish  any  thing 
without  the  permission  of  the  bishop ;  at  least  it  may  not  be 
prudent  for  them  to  do  so,  for  he  is  their  absolute  master,  and 
may  remove  them,  or  withdraw  their  faculties,  at  his  pleasure. 
But  a  layman  and  secular  is  under  no  obligation  to  ask  per- 
mission to  write  or  to  publish.  I,  as  a  Catholic  layman,  am 
under  only  the  universal  discipline  of  the  church,  and  may 
write  and  publish  what  I  please,  only  holding  myself  respon- 
sible to  the  proper  authorities  for  any  thing  I  may  write  or  pub- 
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lish  contrary  t< >  faith  or  morals.  There  is  no  power  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  that  can  lawfully  prohibit  me  from  publishing  and 
defending  Catholic  truth,  or  prevent  me  from  doing  any  good, 
through  the  press,  in  my  power.  I  am  obliged  to  ask  no  one's 
permission  to  do  either.  It  is  my  right,  given  me  by  Al- 
mighty God  in  the  charter  of  my  manhood,  or  of  myself  as  a 
free  moral  agent.  Undoubtedly,  T  am  bound  to  do  either  in 
an  orderly,  not  a  disorderly  manner.  But  only  because  neither 
can  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  I  can  do  neither  against  the 
hierarchy,  but  I  cm  do  either  without  the  formal  permission 
of  the  hierarchy.  But  if  I  attempt  to  do  either  without  such 
permission,  it  is  at  my  own  proper  peril  and  I  must  take  the 
penalty  of  failure,  if  I  fail.  Of  that  penalty,  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  the  local  authority  in  the  first  instance,  the  Holy 
See  in  the  last,  is  the  proper  judge,  and  I  cease  to  be  a  good 
Catholic  if  I  refuse  to  submit  to  it. 

It  is  said,  though  we  have  not  seen  it,  that  there  is  an  old 
canon  of  the  sixteenth  or  some  earlier  century  which  forbids 
laymen  and  seculars  to  publish  any  thing  on  religion  without 
ecclesiastical  permission.  If  there  is  such  a  canon,  we  know 
not  the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated,  or  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  was  promulgated.  But  be  its  intent  what 
it  may,  it  is  not  of  force  in  this  country,  for  the  canon  law  has 
never  been  promulgated  in  the  United  States,  and  even  if  the 
canon  law  were  in  force  here,  it  would  not  affect  us  personally, 
for  we  have  received  the  permission  of  the  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops of  the  country,  nay,  their  request  to  publish  our  Re- 
view, and  that  request  or  that  permission  up  to  this  moment  has 
in  no  instance  been  withdrawn.  We  say  furthermore,  and 
the  venerable  hierarchy  will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  what 
we  say,  that  the  request  or  permission  was  given  without  any 
express  or  implied  understanding  that  our  articles  were  to  be 
submitted,  before  publication,  to  theological  supervision  or 
correction.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  exacted  of  us  and  when 
we  removed  to  Xew  York,  its  most  reverend  archbishop  re- 
fused to  supervise  our  articles,  and  assured  us  that  he  wished 
them  to  emanate  from  our  own  mind,  and  that  we  should  be 
perfectly  free,  in  conducting  our  Review,  to  follow  our  own 
judgment  and  convictions.  In  either  case,  we  are  safe  from 
all  charge  of  rebellion  or  disorderly  conduct,  and  we  wish 
both  Catholics  and  non-Catholic-,  to  take  notice  that,  if  we 
formerly  submitted  our  articles  to  theological  revision  before 
publication,  it  was  because  we  chose  to  do  it,   not  because  any 
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ecclesiastical  authority  required  it,  nor  because  we  supposed 
we  were  obliged  to  do  it  by  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The 
church  gives  us  far  more  freedom  than  some  Catholics  imag- 
ine, and  altogether  more  than  is  generally  believed  by  non- 
Catholics. 

As  for  defying  the  bishops  or  local  authorities,  and  an- 
nouncing that  we  would  submit  only  to  Rome,  the  supreme 
authority,  we  have  done  no  such  thing.  We  have  said  noth- 
ing to  warrant  any  charge  of  this  sort.  We  say  expressly 
that  we  hold  .ourselves  "responsible  to  the  proper  authorities," 
not,  indeed,  before  publishing,  but  "for  the  abuse  we  may 
make  of  the  freedom  of  the  press."  Who  are  "the  proper  au- 
thorities?" Of  course,  the  bishops;  for  if  we  had  meant  only 
the  Holy  See,  we  most  likely  should  have  written  "prop- 
er authority"  not  "the  proper  authorities," — in  the  singular, 
not  in  the  plural.  We  say,  also  in  the  article  on  Catholic 
Schools  and  Education,  p.  82.  "The  Catholic  cause  can  never 
be  promoted  by  any  anti-hierarchical  action.  Much  good 
may  be  done  that  is  not  clone  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
hierarchy,  but  no  good  end  can  be  obtained  in  opposition  to 
it;"*  and  we  assign  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  Ave  should  not 
oppose,  and  why  we  should  support,  Catholic  schools,  the 
simple  fact  that  our  bishops  and  clergy  have  manifestly  de- 
cided in  their  favor.  Does  this  indicate  a  spirit  that  would  de- 
fy the  bishops,  or  reject  their  local  authority?  We  defy  not 
the  bishops,but  we  defy  the  bitterest  enemy  we  have  to  adduce 
a  single  instance  since  we  became  a  Catholic,  in  which  we  have 
refused  obedience  to  the  order  of  any  local  authority,  bishop  or 
simple  priest,  within  whose  jurisdiction  we  resided.  No  bishop 
or  archbishop,  in  his  own  name,  or  in  his  official  character,  has 
ever  yet  brought  the  slightest  charge  against  us,  or  breathed 
the  slightest  reprimand,  for  either  our  public  or  private  con- 
duct. One  or  two  bishops  have  made  private  suggestions  to 
us,  and  one  in  a  private  letter  berates  us  most  unmercifully 
for  the  course  we  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  present  civil  war 
in  which  our  country  is  unhappily  involved,  charging  us  with 
holding  Robespierrean  principles,  because  we  demand  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  and  as  being  able  "to  see  things  only 
through  New  England  spectacles ;  "  but  we  considered  him  as 
writing,  not  in  his  official  character  as  bishop,  but  in  his  un- 
episcopal  character  of  secessionist,  or  sympathizer  with  soutli- 
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era  slave-holders.  Bishops  and  archbishops  may  have  criti- 
cised us  in  anonymous  articles  or  unsigned  editorials  in  their 
"  Official  Organs/'  some  of  them  perhaps  have  denounced  us 
to  Rome ;  but  no  one  has  officially  complained  to  us  personally 
of  any  thing  we  have  published, said,  or  done.  Consequently, 
however  rebelliously  inclined  we  might  be  by  nature,  we  had 
and  could  have  no  occasion  to  defy  the  bishops,  or  declare 
ourselves  independent  of  the  local  authorities.  Whether  in 
any  case  we  should  do  so,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inquire 
when  the  case  is  presented.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  us, 
it  cannot  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  ever  yet  refused  to  demean 
ourselves  before  authority,  in  the  first  or  last  instance,  as  a 
humble  and  docile  Catholic. 

Suppose  our  critics  would  read  our  announcement  without 
any  foregone  conclusion  against  us,  might  they  not  find  in 
that  announcement  evidence  of  something  else  than  an  un- 
catholic  spirit?  It  was  whispered  all  round  or  openly  talked 
in  influential  Catholic  circles,  that  the  editor  of  this  Review 
was  growing  "shaky"  in  his  faith,  and  he  found  himself 
treated,  where  he  had  been  a  welcome  guest,  with  the  coldness 
and  reserve  hardly  to  be  expected  by  an  apostate.  The  non- 
Catholic  press  were  almost  on  the  point  of  welcoming  him 
back  to  the  ranks  of  Protestantism,  and  the  so-called  Catholic 
papers  were  nearly  unan  i  mous  in  denouncing  him,or,at  least,  were 
laboring,  and,  having  the  prestige  of  "Official  Organs/'  were 
laboring  not  without  success,  to  excite  distrust  of  him  in  the 
minds  of  Catholics  generally.  Now,  why  could  it  not  occur  to 
his  critics  that  in  the  announcement  he  made  he  meant  to  re- 
assure the  few  friends  he  might  still  have  in  the  Catholic 
ranks,  and  furnish  them  with  an  answer  to  his  enemies.  Be 
it  that  he  says,  while  he  submits  to  the  requirements  or  sug- 
gestions of  the  Holy  See,  the  objections  to  his  views  from  oth- 
er quarters  will  be  treated  according  to  their  merits;  it  must 
still  be  borne  in  mind  that  his  submission  to  the  Holy  See  is 
declared  to  be  full  and  unqualified.  "Any  correction  of  any 
sort  the  Holy  See  may  require  or  suggest  will  be  most  cheer- 
fullv  made  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity;  for  we  recognize 
her' full  right  to  teach  and  to  govern  the  church."  What  Cath- 
olic'could  "say  more,  or  what  more  could  be  required  of  or 
promised  by  the  most  humble  and  docile  Catholic?  We  prom- 
ise here  all  that  our  faith  and  duty  as  a  (  atholic  can  ask  of 
us  and  our  promise  must  be  held  good  till  it  is  broken,  or  symp- 
toms of  breaking    it   are    shown.     Here,   then,   is   the  most 
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positive  assurance  of  full  and  unqualified  submission  to  the 
Holy  See,  mother  and  mistress  of  all  the  churches.  In  the 
next  place,  we  promise  to  listen  respectfully  to  the  objections 
to  our  views  from  other  quarters,  in  whatever  spirit  they  may 
be  urged,  to  weigh  them  carefully,  and  to  acknowledge  them, 
that  is,  yield  to  them,  whenever  they  seem  in  our  judgment 
valid,  or  conclusive  against  us.  What  more  does  Catholic 
faith  or  Catholic  duty  require  of  any  one?  Here  is  no  defi- 
ance of  the  local  authorities,  or  refusal  to  recognize  them,  for 
we  speak  of  "objections  to  our  views"  not  of  charges  of  un- 
catholic  conduct,  or  breach  of  Catholic  discipline.  In  regard 
to  these  we  had  already  acknowledged  ourselves  responsible  to 
the  proper  or  local  authorities. 

We  may  be  asked  why  we  referred  to  the  Holy  See  at  all, 
in  distinction  from  the  local  authorities?  We  did  it,  first, 
because  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  Holy  See,  and  second, 
because  we  wished  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  knew  and 
were  prepared  to  perform  our  duty.  We  distinguished  the 
corrections  required  or  suggested  by  the  Holy  See  from  ob- 
jections proposed  against  our  views  from  other  quarters,  first, 
because  such  distinction  is  proper  in  itself;  second,  because  we 
wished  to  remind  those  who  in  the  newspapers  were  cavilling 
at  us,  and  misrepresenting  us,  that  we  should  treat  their  ob- 
jections with  the  respect  due  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  but 
should  not  take  them  as  the  voice  of  authority,  to  which  on 
our  allegiance  as  a  Catholic,  we  were  bound  to  submit;  and 
thirdly,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  confirm  non-Catholics  in 
their  false  notions  of  Catholic  authority.  Wre  also  did  it,  be- 
cause, our  enemies  had  themselves,  without  summoning  us  be- 
fore the  local  tribunals,  or  giving  us  personally  any  notice  of 
charges  against  us,  lodged  their  complaints  against  us  directly 
at  Rome."  We  only  recognized  and  accepted  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  they  had  summoned  us  to  plead,  and  before  which 
they  were  seeking  our  condemnation.  We  did  nothing  more 
than  they  made  it  necessary  and  proper  for  us  to  do.  More- 
over, we  had  received  assurances  from  Rome  that  the  Propa- 
ganda were  satisfied  with  the  promise  we  had  previously  given, 
to  submit  all  our  publications  to  the  Holy  See.  As  the  pledge 
privately  given  had  satisfied  the  Propaganda,  we  innocently 
supposed,  if  given  publicly,  it  would  satisfy  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, even  our  accusers  themselves.  The  public  statement 
was  made  with  the  knowledge  and  advice  of  the  theologian 
trusted  by  the  Propaganda  with  the  matter.     We  hope  this 
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explanation  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
be  satisfied,  and  convince  those  who  secretly  try  to  get  con- 
demned at  Rome  a  man  who  is  wearing  his  life  out  in  the 
cause  they  profess  to  have  at  heart,  that  Rome  only  acts  with 
deliberation,  and  with  a  sense  of  justice. 

"We  know  Rome  was  displeased  with  some  remarks  we  made 
on  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  supreme  pontiff,  but  be- 
fore learning  her  displeasure,  we  had  announced  that  the  dis- 
cussion ot  the  subject  would  not  be  continued  in  our  pages. 
With  the  assurance  that  we  would  not  reopen  the  discussion, 
and  that  we  would  make  any  explanations,  modifications,  or 
retractions  the  Holy  See  might  exact,  the  Propaganda  ex- 
pressed themselves  satisfied.  Subsequently  a  list  of  charges 
was  lodged  at  the  Propaganda  against  us,  not  one  of  which, 
as  stated  to  us,  was  true,  but  on  the  reception  of  a  letter  from 
us  previously  written,  the  Propaganda  threw  them  out,  and 
wrote  our  archbishop  to  tranquilize  his  mind  as  to  our  Cath- 
olic dispositions.  These  things  we  should  not  have  publicly 
referred  to,  if  our  promise  of  submission  to  the  Holy  See  had 
not  publicly  been  made  a  charge  against  us,  and  tortured  into 
a  proof  of  our  uncatholic  and  rebellious  disposition.  We 
refer  to  them  in  our  own  defence,  and  if  they  are  unpleasing 
to  our  enemies,  we  know  they  will  not  be  so  to  our  friends. 
We  refer  to  them  also  that  we  may  bear  publicly  our  testi- 
mony to  the  fair  dealing  and  honorable  course  of  the  Prop- 
aganda, and  express  our  full  confidence,  that  the  humblest 
Christian,  when  his  case  is  fairly  represented  at  Rome,  may 
be  sure  of  having  substantial  justice  done  him.  Rome  is  less 
hidebound  than  some  of  our  meticulous  Catholics. 

But  why  are  we  bringing  any  of  these  questions  before  the 
public  at  all  ?  We  are  too  obscure  an  individual  for  the  pub- 
lic to  take  any  interest  in  what  affects  only  our  personal  interest 
or  reputation,  and  it  imports  little  to  the  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic  community,  whether  we  can  or  cannot  defend  our- 
selves. We  know  all  this,  and  if  we  had  no  purpose  beyond 
our  personal  vindication,  we  should  be  silent.  But  we  have 
undertaken  to  prove  to  our  non-Catholic  countrymen,  both 
by  our  word  and  our  example,  that  they  wrong  our  church 
when  they  pronounce  her  a  despotism,  and  her  communion  the 
grave  of  thought  and  freedom.  Because  we  have  expressed 
ourselves  with  more  freedom  and  independence  than  they  sup- 
pose she  allows,  they  are  inferring  that  we  are  shaking  in  our 
Catholic  faith,  and  some  of  their  journals  are  representing  us 
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.as  dissatisfied  with  the  church,  and  not  unlikely  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  friend  Dr.  Forbes.  Now,  we  wish  to  dis- 
abuse them.  We  wish  them  to  regard  us  as  a  stanch,  uncom- 
promising Catholic,  for  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be  anything 
else;  and  we  wish  to  convince  them,  that  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence we  manifest,  and  which  they  approve,  are  not 
anti-Catholic,  are  not  uncatholic,  but  really  and  truly  Catho- 
lic, and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  free  and  large  spirit  of 
our  holy  religion.  We  thank  their  journals  for  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  latterly  spoken  of  us,  and  especially 
the  Illinois  Teacher,  for  correcting  a  very  common  mistake 
about  us,  which  the  Catholic  journals,  taking  their  cue  from 
the  New  York  Herald  and  kindred  prints,  treat  as  no  mistake 
at  all,  and  when  friendly  to  us,  excuse  on  the  ground  of 
our  former  Protestantism,  and  when  hostile,  reiterate  as  a 
fixed  and  condemnatory  fact ;  but  we  cannot  accept  any  per- 
sonal compliments  at  the  expense  of  our  Catholic  character. 
It  is  not  that  we  are  uncatholic  in  the  things  they  approve, 
but  that  they  in  those  things  see  something  of  real  Catholicity. 
They  suppose  us  uncatholic,  because  they  have  a  false  idea  of 
what  Catholicity  is,  and  do  not  recognize  the  church  when  we 
present  to  their  understanding  her  real  character.  It  is  not 
we  who  are  departing  from  Catholicity,  but  they  who,  through 
us,  are  approaching  and  venerating  her.  A  non-Catholic  said  to 
us  the  other  day,  "If  all  Catholics  wrote  as  you  do,  there  would  be 
no  Protestants."  We  verily  believe  that  if  Protestants  really 
perceived  the  church  in  her  true  character,  not  as  represent- 
ed by  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  unworthy  Catholics, they 
would  readily  abandon  their  Protestantism,  and  return  to  her  as 
their  spiritual  mother.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  our  judg- 
ment to  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  Catholicity,  is  not  the 
bad  disposition  of  those  outside  of  our  communion,  but  the 
ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness,  above  all,  in  modern  times, 
the  meticulousness  of  a  large  portion  of  Catholics  themselves. 
We  need  a  reform  in  the  church,  not  out  of  the  church,  nor  of 
the  church,  but  in  the  church,  so  that  the  church  in  her  idea, 
and  in  her  children,  may  be  presented  as  truly  catholic,  before 
we  can  make  much  progress  in  the  work  of  converting  those 
outside. 

A  reform  in  the  church,  and  by  the  church,  was  needed  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  effected  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  A  reform,  not  of  the  same  sort  indeed,  but  a  reform 
more  especially  touching  the  relations  between  religion    and 
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civilization,  understanding  by  civilization  all  that  can  be  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  of  human  organization  and  human  cult- 
ure is  needed  by  the  church,  and  in  the  church  now.  For 
such  a  reform,  on  and  by  Catholic  principles,  we  confess,  we 
look  and  labor  as  the  means  of  bringing  back  the  world  to 
Catholic  unity;,  and  advancing  the  cause  both  of  religion  and 
civilization,  the  church  and  society.  Here  is  in  the  main,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  hostility  to  us  of  a  portion  of  the  Cath- 
olic, and  the  friendship  of  the  non-Catholic  press,  of  the  fears 
we  excite  in  Catholics,  and  the  hopes  we  excite  in  non-Catho- 
lics. In  our  judgment  the  fears  and  the  hopes  are  alike  falla- 
cious. Brought  up  in  Protestantism,  and  acquainted  with 
most  of  its  forms,  before  coming  into  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
know  all  it  has  to  offer,  and  it  has  and  can  have  for  us  no 
seductions.  Having  freely,  and  with  our  eyes  open,  chosen 
Catholicity,  and  devoted  eighteen  of  the  best  years  of  our  life 
to  its  study,  not  wholly  forgetting  its  practice,  we  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  its  principles,  or  of  the  length  we 
can  go  without  falling  into  heterodoxy.  Err  we  may, 
inaccurate  in  our  expression  we  sometimes  may  be,  but 
we  hope  we  know  enough  not  to  follow  our  errors  so  far 
as  to  get  out  of  the  orthodox  communion,  and  have  humility 
enough — though,  we  confess,  we  have  no  humility  to  boast 
of — to  correct  our  errors  when  we  see  them,  and  to  recoil  from 
the  abyss  when  we  behold  it  yawning  before  us.  The  fears  of 
our  Catholic  brethren  are  idle,  for,  if  in  a  life  now  not  short, 
we  have  given  proof  of  any  thing,  it  is  that  of  not  being  ob- 
stinate in  error,  or  in  adhering  to  our  own  opinions.  We 
are,  we  would  fain  hope,  too  old,  and  have  devoted  too  much 
time,  not  wholly  without  success,  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  to 
suffer  our  passions,  which,  though  quick,  were  never  strong,  to 
blind  our  judgment,  or  precipitate  us  into  heresy,  and  we  are. 
and  always  shall  be  too  unpopular  to  precipitate  others  there. 
There  is  no  danger  of  our  ceasing  to  be  unpopular  as  long  as 
wre  assert  our  honest  independence,  and  there  remain  so-called 
Catholic  newspapers  in  the  country. 

Equally  unfounded  are  the  hopes  of  non-Catholics.  We  re- 
new no  quarrel  with  them.  A  quarrel  with  them  could  serve  no 
good  purpose  to  them  or  to  us,  and  we  have  got  out  of  the 
mood  of  it.  But,  because  we  recognize  their  good  dispositions 
and  worth,  and  acknowledge  they  have  much  truth  and  valu- 
able truth,  they  must  not  conclude  that  we  are  disposed  to  pass 
over  to  their  side.    They  hold  much  truth,  and  could  not  live 
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a  moment  without  it,  but  they  do  not  hold  the  truth  which 
they  have  in  its  unity  and  Catholicity,  as  we  find  it  held  in  the 
church.  We  may  find  fault  with  much  that  obtains  amongst 
Catholics  ;  we  may  think  very  little  of  the  philosophy  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  still  less  of  the  literary  ability,  the  Catholic 
spirit,  and  the  foreign  aspect  and  policy  of  our  Catholic  jour- 
nals, even  though  professing  to  be  the  "  Official  Organs"  of  the 
bishops ;  but  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  will  always 
find  us,  when  it  comes  to  the  test,  stanch  and  uncompromising 
Catholics,  liberal  indeed,  not  in  the  sense  of  giving  away 
half  or  all  of  our  faith,  but  in  the  sense  of  Catholic  truth 
and  Catholic  love,  neither  of  which  is  narrow  or  exclusive. 

The  aims  we  have  avowed,  and  which  have  excited  fear  on 
the  one  hand,  and  hopes  on  the  other,  are,  we  maintain,  really 
and  truly  Catholic.  The  Catholic  Church  is  not  an  arbitrary 
creation,  but  has  her  reason  and  her  law  in  the  reason  and 
constitution  of  things.  She  is  not  a  despotism,  she  is  not 
subject  to  mere  Avill  and  caprice,  nor  does  she  govern  by  mere 
Avill  or  caprice.  She  is  herself  under  law,  and  in  her  action 
acts  by  law,  and  a  law  which  has  its  origin  and  ground  in  the 
eternal  reason  and  will  of  God.  The  pope  is  not  above  law,  but 
is  as  much  bound  by  law  as  the  humblest  member  of  the  church, 
and  though,  as  the  supreme  governing  power,  he  may  enact 
both  with  and  without  the  council  canons  of  administration, 
he  cannot  create  any  new  faith,  or  make  any  thing  a  moral  duty 
not  made  so  by  the  law  of  God.  The  bishops  have  each  in  his 
diocese  no  arbitrary  power.  The  bishop  does  not  make  the  law  ; 
he  is  appointed  to  administer  in  his  diocese,  the  law  of  God  al- 
ready known  and  promulgated.  If  either  the  pope  or  the  bishop 
assumes  arbitrary  power,  or  to  be  as  Csesar  claims  to  be,  the 
living  law,  he  assumes  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  usurps  a 
power  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and  offends  against  the  very 
law  he  is  divinely  appointed  to  administer.  The  pope  is  a  pastor, 
not  a  dominator;  the  bishops  are  pastors,  not  dominators;  the 
servants,  not  the  lords  of  God's  people.  "  The  son  of  man  came 
to  serve,  not  to  be  served."  "  Let  him  that  would  be  greatest 
"  amongst  you  be  your  servant."  Hence  the  pope,  the  chief  pastor 
calls  himself  "the  servant  of  servants,"  serous  servorum. 

The  church  defines,  but  does  not  make  the  faith.  The  faith 
is  given  her  by  divine  revelation,  and  her  office  as  teacher  is  to 
keep  intact  the  depositum ;  to  bear  witness  to  it,  and  to  guard  it 
against  error.  Even  in  defining  the  faith,  the  definition  is  and 
must  be  the  work,  not  of  any  one  individual  member  or  mm- 
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ister  of  the  church,  but  ofthe  whole  church.  The  pope  isinfal- 
lible  speaking  ex  cathedra,  but  the  pope  loquens  ex  cathedra  is 
the  pope  with  his  auditory,  and  his  auditory  is  the  whole  church. 
The  single  bishop  has  no  authority  to  define  an  article  or  dog- 
ma of  faith.  He  can  teach  nothing  as  faith  which  the  church 
does  not  teach,  and  in  censuring  our  doctrine,  he  can  no  more 
censure  it  on  his  own  authority,  than  we  can  his  doctrine.  His 
assertion  never  suffices  to  convict  us  of  error  or  heterodoxy; 
and  he  must  sustain  it  by  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the; 
church,  just  as  we  should  be  obliged  to  sustain  ours.  If  he  re- 
quires us  to  believe  any  thing  the  church  does  not  teach,  we  are 
not  bound  to  believe  it.  Hence,  speaking  of  objections  to  our 
views  from  any  other  quarter  than  the  Holy  See  we  recognize 
our  obligation  to  listen  to  them  respectfully,  and  to  weigh  them 
carefully;  but  we  acknowledge  no  obligation  to  yield  to  them, 
even  if  urged  by  a  bishop,  unless  the  reason  he  assigns  and  the 
authorities  he  cites  prove  that  he  is  right  and  we  wrong.  The 
reason  we  expressed,  even  if  extended  to  bishops,  and  to  our  own 
bisliop,  although,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  we  had,  in  expressing  it, 
no  reference  to  the  bishops,  would  be  strictly  correct.  No  sin- 
gle bishop  can  define  the  faith,  or  condemn  an  opinion  as  heret- 
ical, on  his  own  authority;  nor  can  all  the  bishops  of  a  prov- 
ince, nor  all  the  bishops  of  a  nation,  assembled  in  plenary  coun- 
cil, nor  all  the  bishops  of  the  world,  without  the  pope,  the 
successor  of  Peter.  There  are  many  simple  presbyters,  who  are 
entitled  to  far  more  weight  in  theological  questions  than  the 
bishops;  for  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  bishop  is  a  greal 
theologian  or  the  best  theologian  in  his  diocese.  Even  the  the- 
ological judgment  of  a  layman  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than 
that  of  a  priest  or  bishop,  if  he  be  a  man  more  richly  endowed 
by  nature,  and  has  superior  theological  learning  and  science. 
The  grace  of  orders  confers  the  power  of  performing  sacerdo- 
tal functions,  which  the  layman  cannot  perform,  but  it  is  no 
part  of  Catholic  faith  or  doctrine,  that  it  increases  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  a  man's  brain,  or  the  sum  of  his  science  and 
learning.  Some  bishops  are  great  theologians,  some  can  hard- 
ly be  called  theologians  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
some  priests. 

We  speak  thus  far  of  doctrine.  The  bishop  has  authority 
to  govern  his  diocese,  but  according  to  law,  and  not  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will.  This  authority  he  receives  from'God 
through  the  Holy  See;  but  it  is  restricted  by  the  constitution 
and  canons  of  the  church.     He  is  not  in  his  own  diocese  even. 
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a  despot;  he  is  not  even  hereto  be  obeyed  as  a  general  of  Jesuits 
but  only  as  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  feeding  and  governing 
them  as  an  officer  of  the  law.  If  he  teaches  heresy,  nobody 
is  obliged  to  accept  his  teaching,  but  every  one  who  knows  it 
to  be  heresy,  is  bound  to  reject  it.  Even  the  laity  may  cry 
out  against  him,  if  they  know  he  is  teaching  heresy,  as  the  la- 
ity of  Constantinople  cried  out  against  ISestorius,  when  he  de- 
nied the  Incarnation,  and  the  whole  palingenesiac  order,  by 
denying  that  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God,  Devpara.  In  all 
matters  of  discipline,  within  the  scope  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  is 
to  be  obeyed  and  respected  as  the  court  in  the  first  instance. 
But  there  lies  an  appeal  from  his  decision  and  from  his  court, 
if  we  are  rightly  informed,  according  to  the  present  discipline 
of  the  church,  before  as  well  as  after  his  judgment  is  pronounc- 
ed, to  the  supreme  court  at  Rome.  The  bishop  has,  no 
doubt,  some  discretionary  powers.  He  may,  by  dispensation, 
ragulate  the  use  of  flesh-meat  during  the  Lenten  fast,  and  his 
publication  binds  every  good  Catholic  in  his  diocese,  whether 
he  carries  the  dispensation  to  the  full  extent  of  his  dispensing 
power  or  not.  He  can,  no  doubt,  if  he  judges  proper,  assign- 
ing his  reasons  therefore,  prohibit  or  interdict  the  circulation, 
among  the  faithful  in  his  diocese,  of  any  periodical  or  news- 
paper, and  good  Catholics  would  be  bound  to  refrain  from 
taking  it  until  the  interdict  was  removed,  providing  he  does  it 
on  the  ground  of  danger  to  Catholic  faith  and  morals, — not  for 
political,  or  simply  secular  reasons,  for  his  authority  is  spirit- 
ual, not  temporal.  He  is  a  spiritual  pastor,  not,  in  this  coun- 
try, a  temporal  lord.  In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, our  own  bishop  may  interdict  us  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  this  Review,  but  only  so  far  as  relates  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  which  he  judges  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.  He 
could  not  oblige  us  to  suspend  its  publication,  because  we  are 
a  layman,  and  its  publication  is  our  lawful  business.  He 
could  only  interdict  the  publication  in  its  pages  of  the  mat- 
ters which  he  judges  dangerous  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
flock,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  obey  him  so  far,  till  he 
himself  should  raise  the  interdict,  or  we,  by  an  appeal  to  the 
supreme  court,  should  succeed  in  getting  it  raised.  This  is 
essential  to  order,  and  must  be  conceded,  or  the  bishop  could 
not  discharge  his  duty  to  the  flock  committed  t  >  his  pastoral 
care.  But  even  he  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  church, 
and  has  no  right  to  interdict  us  from  slight  and  insufficient 
reasons,   from   mere   will,  caprice,   or   personal   dislike.      He 
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must  do  it  on  legal  grounds,  for  legal  reasons,  or  otherwise  his 
interdict  is  of  no  force  and  does  not  bind  us. 

The  bishop  may  excommunicate  us,  and  so,  a  fortiori,  may 
the  supreme  pontiff.  That  would  be  bad  ;  but  the  great 
horror  manifested  by  non-Catholics  at  the  exercise  of  the 
terrible  power  of  excommunication,  proceeds  from  their 
mistaking  the  real  character  and  effect  of  excommunication. 
Excommunication  is  a  severe  chastisement,  the  severest  the 
church  can  resort  to,  but  it  is  not  a  curse,  intended  to  consign 
its  subjects  to  hell.  "Curse  not,"  applies  to  ecclesiastics  as 
much  as  to  laymen.  Excommunication  is  not  a  curse,  nor  is 
it  intended  to  cut  the  excommunicated  off  from  communion 
with  God,  and  doom  them  to  eternal  perdition.  If  such  were 
its  design,  nothing  could  excuse  it.  Its  real  meaning  is  sep- 
aration from  the  external  communion  of  the  faithful,  "deliver- 
ing the  communicated  over  to  the  buffetings  of  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh"  If  the  person  excommunicated 
belongs  to  the  internal  communion,  or  the  soul  of  the  church, 
the  excommunication  is,  no  doubt,  an  act  of  injustice,  but 
does  not  sever  him  from  that  communion,  for  from  that  nothing 
but  his  own  voluntary  act  can  ever  sever  him.  Nothing  but 
my  own  deliberate  act  can  separate  me  from  the  love  of  God. 
It  simply  cuts  him  off  from  the  external  communion  of  the 
faithful,  and  debars  him,  till  absolved,  from  approaching  the 
sacraments,  a  great  damage  certainly,  but  not  absolutely  irre- 
parable. It  was  a  much  severer  chastisement  formerly  than 
it  is  now,  for  it  formerly  shut  out  the  excommunicated  from 
all  social  intercourse,  and  was  tantamount  to  the  prohibition 
of  fire  and  water  by  the  old  Roman  republic.  Xow  it  only  de- 
bars from  the  sacraments.  It  is  still  a  severe  chastisement, 
but  it  was  and  is  intended  only  as  a  parental  chastisement, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  chastised.  In  itself,  however,  it  is  sim- 
ply separation,  and  the  anathema,  in  principle,  is  no  more 
than  some  sects  express  by  "withdrawing  fellowship."  The 
notion  that  many  people  have  that  the  priest,  if  offended,  can 
curse  the  offender,  and  that  God  will  ratify  the  curse,  or 
consign  the  cursed  to  hell,  is  a  notion  that  finds  no  counte- 
nance in  Catholic  theology  or  Catholic  discipline.  The  notion 
belongs  to  paganism,  not  to  Christianity.  The  church  devotes 
no  one  to  the  infernal  gods,  for  she  remembers  the  Son  of 
man  came  to  save  souls,  not  to  destroy  them;  and  all  her 
chastisements,  from  the  slightest  to  the  severest,  are  parental, 
and  amendatory  in  their  design,  although,  owing  to  the  offend- 
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er's  free  will  and  strong  passions,  they  may  sometimes  fail 
of  their  effect. 

Another  notion  is  entertained  by  non-Catholics,  that  in  our 
church  the  laity  coimt  for  nothing.  But  the  church,  as  the 
body  of  Christ,  is  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  and  includes 
in  one  indissoluble  whole,  both  clergy  and  laity.  In  the  church 
our  Lord  has  appointed  some  to  be  apostles,  some  to  be  bish- 
ops, and  some  to  be  presbyters,  for  the  sacerdocy  and  prelacy 
inherent  in  Christ  himself,  in  his  twofold  character  of  priest 
and  king,  are  essential,  and  must  be  expressed  in  the  church. 
The  clergy  are  not  the  church,  but  are  functionaries  in  the 
church.  The  church  is  not  for  them,  but  they  are  for  the 
church  ;  and  they,  if  such  there  are,  who  suppose  the  clergy  are 
the  whole  church,  by  no  means  understand  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  fall  into  as  fatal  an 
error  as  they  do  who  make  the  king,  or  the  functionaries  of 
the  civil  government,  the  state.  The  clergy  have  an  official 
character  and  position,  and  functions  which  no  layman  is 
capable  of  performing.  The  layman  can  perform  no  sacerdo- 
tal functions,  but  even  laymen  can  perform  prelatical  functions. 
Cardinal  Antonelli  is  a  prelate,  and  has  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  yet,  if  we 
are  rightly  informed,  he  is  not  even  a  simple  priest.  Nevertheless, 
he  receives  his  authority  from  the  pope,  who  is  a  priest,  and  pos- 
sesses the  sacerdocy  in  its  plenitude.  The  laity  have,  and,  as 
simple  laymen,  can  have  no  sacerdotal  or  apostolical  authority, 
and  are  usurpers  when  they  assume  to  themselves  sacerdotal  or 
prelatical  functions.  The  clergy,  the  hierarchy,  including  the 
several  orders  of  the  priesthood,  have  their  rights  and  duties 
defined,  and  no  Catholic  can  lawfully  usurp  their  rights,  or 
place  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
But  beyond  this,  in  their  simple  character  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians, all  Catholics  are  equal.  The  pope,  as  a  Catholic,  is 
bound  by  the  same  law  that  binds  me,  is  under  the  same  ob- 
ligation 'to  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest,  and  has  the  same  need 
of  ghostly  absolution. 

The  laity  had  originally  a  voice  in  selecting  their  pastors, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  pope  himself  was  chosen  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
Catholic  nations  the  laity  as  represented  by  the  civil  govern- 
ment, by  the  king  or  emperor,  have  even  yet  the  right  virt- 
ually of  nominating  bishops,  though  their  confirmation  is  re- 
served, as  it  always  was,  to  the  Holy  See.     This  power  of 
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nominating,  or  presenting  candidates  for  vacant  sees,  now  ex- 
ercised by  sovereigns,  was  originally  exercised  by  the  faith- 
ful people  themselves ;  but  whether  exercised  by  the  temporal 
sovereign  or  by  the  people,  it  is  a  power  exercised  by  the  laity, 
and  being  exercised  by  the  laity,  shows  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
church  the  laity  do  not  count  for  nothing.  The  influence  of 
the  laity  has  always  been  great,  and  when  supported  by  the 
civil  government,  has  sometimes  proved  preponderant,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  religion  and  civilization.  The  part  assigned 
the  people,  however,  varies  with  time  and  place,  according  to 
the  position  held  by  them  in  the  social  and  civil  order.  It 
was  far  more  important  before  the  barbarian  conquest 
of  the  Roman  empire,  than  it  Mas  for  many  centuries 
after,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  into  which  that 
conquest  threw  the  greater  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  will  al- 
ways depend  very  much  on  the  degree  of  their  progress  in 
civilization,  intelligence,  moral  culture,  and  civil  importance  . 
The  part  of  the  laity  among  savages  and  barbarians  newly 
converted  will  always  be  comparatively  insignificant.  Thus 
the  Jesuits  in  the  reductions  of  Paraguay  managed  not  only 
the  spiritual  matter  of  their  neophytes,  but  all  their  temporal 
matters,  even  to  their  buying  and  selling,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose established,  under  a  Jesuit  father,  an  agency  in  Europe. 
The  good  father  failing  in  his  business  operations,  it  is  well 
known,  brought  no  little  reproach  on  the  society  itself.  In  bar- 
barous times  and  countries,  the  clergy  perform  nearly  all  the 
civil  functions  of  society  because  they  are  the  only  educated 
and  capable  class,  at  least  the  best  educated  and  the  most  ca- 
pable class.  In  those  times  and  countries  the  clergy  are  ap- 
parently every  thing  and  the  laity  nothing.  In  Ireland,  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  we  have  seen  the  clergy  every  thing 
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and  the  laity  nothing,  at  least  apparently,  because  confiscation 
and  penal  laws  had  deprived  the  Catholic  people  of  wealth 
and  education,  and  reduced  them  to  poverty  and  ignorance, — 
a  poverty  and  ignorance  honorable  to  them  indeed,  because 
voluntarily  incurred  by  adhesion  to  and  defence  of  their  old 
Catholic  faith,  nevertheless  a  poverty  and  ignorance  which 
must  be  recognized  as  a  fact.  Their  natural  temporal  chiefs 
either  apostatized  or  were  stripped  of  their  estates  by  fines  and 
confiscations,  and  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry ;  the 
clergy  were  the  only  capable  class  remaining,  and  the  clergy- 
man was  for  the  poor  but  faithful  people,  not  only  the  parish 
priest,  but  the  chieftain  of  the  clan.      Hence  the  little  appar- 
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ent  importance  of  the  laity  in  the  Irish  church,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary power  wielded  by  their  clergy  over  them.  It  was 
natural,  inevitable,  and  salutary  at  the  time,  but  cannot  sur- 
vive, and  it  is  not  desirable  it  should  survive,  the  growth  of 
the  intelligence  and  civil  importance  of  the  Irish  laity. 

We  may  as  well  say  here  as  anywhere,  that  the  chief  source 
of  the  distrust  of  us  in  Catholic  ranks,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  transfer  to  this 
free  and  educated  country,  usages  which  have  outlived  their 
time  and  their  reason.  We  have,  as  an  American,  never  been 
trained  to  the  state  of  things  these  usages  presuppose,  and  we 
believe  that  whatever  temporary  benefit  they  may  have  in  re- 
gard to  those  migrating  hither  from  countries  where  that 
state  of  things  has  obtained,  they  can  here  be  only  an  impedi- 
ment to  conversions,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  prejudices  against 
our  church  already  well-nigh  invincible  in  the  minds  of  our 
non-Catholic  countrymen.  We  know  our  countrymen  well. 
They  yield  to  no  people  on  earth  in  their  reverence  for  the 
clerical  character.  Hardly  wrill  a  priest,  travelling  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  have  reason  to  complain  of  insult,  and  we 
know  from  our  experience  that  a  man  travelling  as  a  minister 
will  always,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  be  treated  with 
special  respect  on  account  of  his  supposed  sacred  calling.  Even 
since  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  minister,  we  have  received  much 
consideration  and  many  attentions,  solely  in  consequence  of 
our  once  having  been  one.  It  is  only  Catholics,  for  whom 
Ave  were  always,  as  we  are,  only  a  layman,  who  pay  us  no 
consideration  on  that  account.  No  people  more  cheerfully 
than  the  American,  will  render  an  enlightened  and  filial  obe- 
dience to  the  clergy,  but  they  will  obey  them  only  so  far  as  in 
obeying  them  they  are  obeying  the  law.  They  will  never  re- 
gard the  priest,  the  bishop,  or  the  pope  as  the  living  law. 
They  are  not,  and  will  not  be,  caesarists  in  religion  any  more 
than  in  politics,  and  do  and  will,  in  regard  to  the  clergy,  as 
they  do  in  regard  to  their  civil  rulers,  distinguish  between  the 
man  and  his  office.  The  man  they  will  reverence  and  esteem 
according  to  his  personal  intelligence  and  worth,  but  in  his  of- 
ficial character  they  will  yield  him  cheerfully  what  is  due  to 
his  office.  To  insist  on  more  will  be,  with  individual  excep- 
tions, to  get  less.  Blind  obedience,  or  obedience  to  persons  in 
their  unofficial  character,  is  not  in  their  nature,  nor  compat- 
ible with  their  views  of  moral  right  and  moral  duty. 

We  are  not  aware  that  our  bishops  and  clergy  exact  any 
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thing  more  than  this,  or  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  sort  of 
obedience  that  best  pleases  them.  But,  accustomed  to  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  obedience  from  a  portion  of  the  faithful,  some  of 
them  may,  no  doubt,  fear  that  the  Catholic  who  says  that  he 
will  yield  only  this  obedience,  has  in  reality  the  seeds  of 
disorder  and  rebellion  in  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  fear  en- 
tertained of  us.  It  is  not  that  we  are  disobedient,  it  is  not 
that  we  say  any  thing  which  as  a  Catholic  we  are  not  free  to 
say,  but  they  fear  that  the  disposition  which  leads  us  to  say 
some  things  we  d<>  say,  may  carry  us  further,  and  that  even 
our  saying  them  may  have  a  bad  eifect  on  others  who  have 
been  trained  differently.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  fear  is 
idle,  for  we  speak  from  a  clear,  well-defined,  and  fixed  prin- 
ciple, not  from  passion  or  prejudice,  and  if  the  principle  is 
sound,  we  are  not  likely  to  go  further  than  it  legitimately 
carries  us.  With  regard  to  the  second,  we  will  not  pretend 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  it;  but  no  transition  from  one  state 
of  things  to  another  can  ever  be  effected  without  more  or  less 
injury  to  some  one.  If  wTe  are  to  wait  before  correcting  a 
usage  that  has  outlived  its  time,  till  it  can  be  corrected  with- 
out disturbing  any  one,  Ave  can  never  correct  it  at  all.  A  u- 
sage  just,  inevitable,  useful  in  its  origin,  when  it  has  outlived 
its  time,  because  hurtful,  and  the  more  hurtful,  the  longer  it 
is  continued.  The  chief  hostility  to  the  Catholic  church  to- 
day grows  out  of  the  fact  that  her  children  insist  on  perpetuat- 
ing usages  which  have  no  longer  any  reason,  and  are  repug- 
nant to  the  real,  not  the  false,  intelligence  of  the  age.  These 
usages  will  never  be  removed  unless  somebody  calls  attention 
to  them,  and  demands  their  correction.  Whoever  does  it 
will  be  sure  to  stir  up  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  ears,  and  be 
regarded  by  many  as  a  dangerous  man,  and  even  be  danger- 
ous to  some,  on  the  principle  on  which  our  Lord  said,  though 
his  mission  was  one  of  peace  to  men  of  good  will,  "Think 
not  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword;"  or  as  the 
Apostle  said,  "To  some  we  are  the  odor  of  death  unto  death, 
but  to  others,  the  odor  of  life  unto  life." 

Let  us  illustrate  our  meaning.  Last  October,  there  appeared 
in  the  Metropolitan  Record,  an  article  criticising  in  rather  flippant 
terms  several  articles  in  our  Review,  and  bringing  out  certain 
views  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  war,  assumed  to  be  in 
opposition  to  views  we  had  ourselves  set  forth.  The  article 
was  supposed,  and  we  believe  justly,  to  have  been  written, 
dictated,  or  inspired  by  the  archbishop  himself.     We   replied 
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to  it,  as  we  judged  proper,  though  in  terms  courteous  and  re- 
spectful to  the  proposed  writer,  differing  from  him  in  some 
respects,  and  defending  him  where  we  could  against  charges 
that  had  been  preferred  in  the  public  press  against  his  doc- 
trine. For  doing  this,  we  were  accused  in  no  gentle  terms  by 
a  Catholic  journal  in  this  city,  of  differing  from  authority. 
It  took  the  article  in  the  Record  as  authoritative,  one  that  it  was 
not  lawful  to  criticise.  Why  was  it  considered  to  be  the 
voice  of  authority  ?  Simply  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
written  by  an  archbishop.  Assuming  it  to  be  authority,  then 
the  aforesaid  journal  Mas  able  to  turn  all  the  reverence 
innate  in  the  Catholic  heart  for  authority  against  us,  and  to 
prevent  all  examination  of  our  reasons,  and  to  crush  us,  not 
by  argument,  but  by  the  weight  of  authority,  which  it  would 
be  uncatholic  to  resist.  Now  it  is  this  we  complain  of.  The 
archbishop,  if  he  wrote  the  article,  would  be  the  last  man  to 
approve  of  such  an  uncatholic  course.  In  the  first  place,  the 
article,  if  written  by  the  archbishop,  was  not  written  in  his 
official  character,  and  we  find  it,  reported  from  the  Paris  jour- 
nals which  criticised  it  with  some  severity,  that  he  declares  not 
that  he  did  not  write  it,  but  that  he  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  article,  if  written,  dictated,  or 
inspired  by  the  archbishop,  was  done  so  in  his  capacity  of 
journalist,  not  in  his  capacity  of  archbishop  of  New  York,  and 
had  just  as  much  authority  aside  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  as 
if  it  had  been  written  by  the  ostensible  editor  of  the  Record 
himself,  and  no  more.  But,  even  if  it  had  been  signed  by  the 
archbishop  with  his  own  name,  it  could  not  have  been  an 
authoritative  document,  nor  even  a  privileged  document,  for 
its  subject  matter  was  not  privileged,  or  one  in  regard  to  which 
an  archbishop  has  any  more  authority  than  a  layman.  On  every 
point  touched  upon,  we  had,  as  a  Catholic  layman,  the  same 
right  to  criticise  him  that  he  had  to  criticise  us;  and  to  bring 
in  the  weight  of  his  episcopal  character  to  give  force  to  his 
criticisms,  would  be  simply  taking  an  under  advantage  of  us. 
It  is  only  the  false  notion  with  regard  to  the  province  of  au- 
thority, as  distinguished  from  intrinsic  reason  and  argument, 
entertained  by  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  public,  that  gave  him 
this  advantage,  and  it  is  this  false  notion  that  we  say  should, 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  civilization,  be  corrected. 

The  main  argument  in  our  article  and  the  article  in  the 
Record  touched  on  matters  in  regard  to  which  the  archbishop 
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receives  no  authority  by  virtue  of  his  archiepiscopal  office.  They 
were  matters  which  we  can  discuss  only  as  a  citizen  and  a  pub- 
licist,andas  a  citizen  and  a  publicist  he  stands  only  on  an  equality 
with  ourselves,  and  has  no  advantage  over  us,  save  in  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  and  ability.  What  lie  writes,  like  what  we  wrote 
should  be  judged  solely  on  its  merits.  Let  the  archbishop  pub- 
lish in  due  form  an  episcopal  mandement  with  his  name,  and 
properly  certified,  and  wo  will  recognizeit  as  authoritative,  as  fat- 
as  an  archbishop  by  the  law  of  the  church  has  authority.  But 
when  he  writes  anonymously,  even  if  we  know  that  it  is  he 
that  is  writing,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  treat  what  he 
writes  as  authority,  and  hold  ourselves  as  free  to  criticise  it, 
to  point  out  its  misstatements  or  its  sophistries,  in  case  it  con- 
tains them,  as  though  it  were  written  by  an  ordinary  layman, 
merely  observing  the  biemkinces,  which  by  the  way,  should 
in  no  case  be  neglected.  If  an  archbishop  descends  to  write 
anonymously  for  a  newspaper,  and  misrepresent  me,  shall  I  not 
have  the  right  to  tell  him  so,  and  correct  his  misrepresen- 
tation? If  he  uses  wit  against  me,  may  I  not,  if  I  happen  to 
have  it,  use  wit  against  him?  In  a  matter  not  privileged, 
in  a  matter  where  I  have  as  much  right  to  my  judgment  as 
he  has  to  his,  may  I  not  do  my  best  To  refute  him  if  I  think 
him  wrong? 

Now,  it  is  not,  as  a  general  thing,  the  clergy,  especially  the 
bishops,  who  are  wrong  in  this  question  of  authority.  No 
doubt  they  are  human,  and  may  not  always  be  quick  to  re- 
buke those  who  assume  more  power  for  them  than  their  office 
gives  them;  but  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  the  laity,  who  un- 
derstand neither  their  rights  nor  their  duties,  who  pretend 
that  every  thing  said  by  a  bishop  or  priest  is  authority  which 
must  not  on  any  account  be  gainsaid.  We  have  heard  of  a  bishop 
and  avery conscientious  and  devout  bishop  he  was  too,whosang 
in  a  private  parlor  "JimCrow"  and  "Jim  along  Josey."  Must 
these  two  negro  songs  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  approved  by 
authority,  and  reckoned  henceforth  among  the  hymns  of  the 
church?  Even  the  very  questions  is  of  doubtful  propriety.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  These  people  who  are  so  ready  to 
allege  authority  against  y<  >u  when  they  fancy  it  makes  for  them, 
or  chimes  in  with  their  convictions, passions,  or  prejudices,  will 
be  the  first  and  loudest  to  resist  it,  or  at  least,  to  clamor 
against  it,  when  it  runs  athwart  their  own  favorite  notions, 
schemes,  or  wishes.  We  remember  well  when  we  had  to  de- 
fend the  legitimate  authority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  against 
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the  very  journals  that  now  seek  to  adduce  that  authority 
against  us.  Let  our  bishops  and  priests  attempt  to  persuade 
our  Irish  Catholics  to  distrust  the  Democratic  party,  notwith- 
standing we  owe  to  it  the  terrible  rebellion  still  threatening 
the  life  of  the  nation,  to  persuade  them  to  support  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  to  lay  aside  their  hatred  either  of  Old  England 
or  New  England,  and  you  will  find  their  organs  saying,  as 
they  did  in  1848.  "We  respect  the  clergy  as  long  as  they 
keep  within  their  own  sphere,  and  will  obey  them;  but  when 
they  step  out  of  it,  we  shall  treat  them  as  we  treat  other  men." 
The  obedience  of  men  yielded  on  a  false  or  mistaken  principle 
can  never  be  counted  on.  They  may  flatter  you,  but  you 
must  court  and  flatter  them  in  turn,  or  in  the  time  of  need 
they  win  desert  you.  When  we  found  authority  assailed  Ave 
defended  it,  and  went  to  the  extreme  limits  in  asserting  its  rights- 
when  we  find  authority  used  to  crush  out  legitimate  liberty,' 
Ave  in  turn  defend  liberty,  and  if  necessary  will  go  to  the  ex- 
treme limits  in  its  defence;  for  we  love  both  and  will  give  up 
neither.  In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we  are  alike  Catho- 
lic, for  we  place  obedience  on  the  true  Catholic  principle,  a 
principle  which  harmonizes  authority  and  liberty, — obedience 
to  law,  not  to  persons,  to  reason,  not  to  mere  arbitrary  will  or 
caprice.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  resist  the  usurpation  of 
power  by  persons  in  authority,  for  that  encroaches  on  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  authority,  as  it  is  to  defend  authority  against 
encroachments  in  the  name  of  liberty. 

In  a  highly  civilized  state  of  society,  where  intelligence  is 
generally  diffused  among  the  people,  the  laity  necessarily  and 
rightfully  rise  in  importance,  and  do  themselves  many  things 
which  in  a  less  advanced  civilization,  and  where  intelligence 
is  only  sparingly  diffused  among  the  people,  are  necessarily 
done  by  the  clergy.  Catholicity  embraces  both  religion  and 
civilization,  and  civilization  is,  where  they  are  capable,  the 
province  of  the  laity.  The  evolution  and  application  of  the 
great  catholic  principles  of  civilization,  under  the  spiritual 
directions  of  the  sacerdocy,  is  the  proper  work  of  laymen,  as 
follows  logically  from  the  acknowledged  separation  of  the  two 
powers,  and  the  distinction  of  church  and  state.  Here  is  the 
sphere  of  the  laity  and  in  this  sphere  they  owe  to  the  clergy 
only  that  general  subordination  in  which  the  temporal  is  al- 
ways placed  to  the  spiritual.  Here  they  work,  or  should 
work,  for  the  same  end  as  the  clergy,  for  civilization  does  not 
stand  opposed  to  heaven,  but  is  related  to  it  as  means  to  end. 
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How  often  must  we  repeat  that  the  way  to  heaven  lies  through 
the  earth,  and  that  civilization  is  initial  religion,  or  initial 
Christianity,  as  cosmos  is  initial  palingenesia?  The  mistake 
into  which  non-Catholics  fall  as  to  the  true  Catholic  doctrine 
on  this  subject  arises  from  supposing  that  the  practice  of  bar- 
barous  and  ignorant  ages,  in  which  the  people  are  nobodv  as 
to  intelligence  or  political  position,  is  necessarily  the  practice 
approved  by  the  church  in  civilized  ages  and  nations.  The 
principles  of  the  church  are  as  immutable  as  the  God  whose 
word  they  are,  and  are  the  same  in  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
but  the  discipline  of  the  church  is  variable  according  to  the 
character  and  wants  of  different  ages  and  nations.  Many 
things  were  necessary  and  just  in  the  middle  ages  that  would 
be  wholly  out  of  time  and  out  of  place  now.  Then  almost 
every  bishop  was  a  temporal  baron,  or  a  temporal  prince,  and 
joined  a  certain  secular  jurisdiction  to  his  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  an  arrangement,  however  consonant  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  however  necessary  and  useful  it  was  then, 
would  now  be  manifestly  absurd,  especially  in  a  republican 
country  like  ours,  where  no  civil  princes  or  barons  are  allow- 
ed. Other  changes  have  been  effected,  and  many  others  may 
be  effected  as  social  changes  go  on,  and  go  on  they  will  and 
must  while  the  world  lasts.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where — 
bating  the  negro  slaves  at  the  South — every  man  is  a  free- 
man, and  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  all  men  is  recog- 
nized as  the  basis  of  our  civilization,  and  where  means  are 
adopted  or  in  progress  to  give  every  child  born  into  the  re- 
public a  good  education,  the  middle  ages,  based  on  inequality 
and  privilege,  must  in  time  wholly  disappear,  and  the  church 
find  herself  so  to  speak,  in  a  new  world.  To  be  at  home  in 
that  new  world  she  must  divest  herself  of  all  mediaeval  acci- 
dents, and  accept  the  regime  of  equality  and  republicanism. 

In  this  new  state  of  things  the  laity  will  and  must  acquire 
new  importance,  because  they  will  have  new  capabilities,  and 
as  the  people,  they  must  take  the  place  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  in  other  times  and  other  nations.  With  the  advance  of 
civilization  and  diffusion  of  education  the  clergy  cease  to  be 
the  only  educated  class,  or  to  possess  any  marked  superiority 
over  the  laity,  save  in  their  sacerdotal  character  and  functions. 
Their  superiority  will  become  less  and  less  personal,  and  more 
and  more  exclusively  official.  They  will  always  be  officially 
superior,  because  the  spiritual  is  in  its  own  essence  superior  to 
the  secular,  and  its  representatives  must   always   in   the   very 
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nature  of  the  case,  be  superior  to  the  representatives  of  the  sec- 
ular order.  The  laity  in  other  respects  will  attain  to  equal- 
ity, and  have  their  equality  recognized.  Perhaps  they  will  at 
times  forget  their  proper  sphere,  and  attempt  to  subordinate 
the  spiritual.  That,  no  doubt,  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against.  Still  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
leave  to  laymen  all  that  may  be  done  by  men  not  in  orders. 
There  will  be  nothing  uncatholic  in  this  elevation  of  the  la- 
ity, but,  as  we  view  it.  a  real  advance  in  religious  and  social 
interests.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
fuller,  a  more  perfect  realization  of  the  Catholic  idea,  than 
has  ever  yet  been  realized.  We  look  for  the  scene  of  this  reali- 
zation in  our  country,  when  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  civilization  have  been  united,  and  each  has  the 
aid  of  the  other. 

That  some  Catholics,  cleric  as  well  as  laic,  do  not  see  or  be- 
lieve this,  and  regard  every  change  from  what  their  fathers 
loved,  and  what  they  themselves  have  been  accustomed  to 
from  their  youth  up,  as  a  departure  from  perfection,  and  to 
be  deprecated,  we  do  not  deny,  and  that  this  fact  operates 
to  confirm  non-Catholics  in  their  persuasion  that  our  church 
is  wedded  to  a  past  order  of  things,  and  can  neither  accommo- 
date herself  to  such  new  order  of  things  nor  give  it  her  bless- 
ing, we  are  far  from  calling  in  question;  but  this  does  not  dis- 
turb our  conviction,  or  dampen  our  hopes.  Men  are  prone  to 
regard  the  old  times  as  better  than  the  present,  especially  after, 
like  us,  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  The  old  man 
who  brought  us  up  constantly  repeated  in  our  ears  the  proverb, 
"  Each  generation  grows  wiser  and  wickeder  than  its  prede- 
cessor." We  understand  well  the  feeling  that  resists  all  change, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  we  respect  it.  We  by  no  means  pre- 
tend that  all  change  is  progress.  But  the  objection  against 
Catholics  of  clinging  to  the  usage  of  their  fathers,  of  not  dis- 
cerning the  signs  of  the  times,  foreseeing  the  storm  and  pro- 
viding against  it,  lies  not  specially  against  them.  You  find 
in  every  sect  the  same  tendency,  and  in  the  oriental  sects  the 
tendency  far  stronger  than  in  modern  Protestant  sects,  and  in 
modern  Protestant  sects  far  stronger  than  among  Catholics. 
Who  does  not  know  that  in  every  sect,  even  among  Unitarians, 
there  is  a  conservative  party  which  acts  as  a  drag  on  the  zeal  of 
the  younger  and  more  ardent  members?  Go  where  you  will,  you 
will  find  a  reform  party  and  a  conservative  party,  often  at 
open  war,  for  the  two  parties  have  their  root  in  Catholic  truth. 
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Catholic  truth,  however,  rightly  understood,  reconciles  them 
by  making  the  reform  not  a  new  creation,  but  an  evolution  of 
the  past,  the  future  the  development  of  germs  already  in  the 
past,  so  that  a  man  may  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  reform- 
er and  a  conservative.  The  conservative  Catholics,  aside  from 
opposition  to  us  on  sentimental  grounds,  distrust  us  and  our 
friends,  because  they  think  that  we  are  disposed  to  cut  loose 
from  the  past,  and  break  the  continuity  of  Catholic  life.  But 
in  time  they  will  understand  us  better.  They  will  see  that  what 
we  seek  has  its  root  in  the  past,  and  is  only  its  necessary  evolu- 
tion. They  will  see  that  we  are  seeking  only  to  fulfil  the  past, 
not  to  cut  ourselves  loose  from  it,  to  carry  out  according 
to  the  demands  of  time  and  place,  in  submission  to  law  and  or- 
der, the  thought,  the  idea,  the  intent  of  those  who  preceded 
us,  and  will  gradually  cease  their  opposition,  become  our 
friends,  and  cheerfully  and  effectually  cooperate  with  us. 

Catholics  are  human,  and  fall  like  other  men  into  errors  com- 
mon to  the  race.  .  The  mass  of  mankind  see  not  why  things 
need  to  change,  Avhy  things  may  not  remain  as  they  are,  be  to- 
day what  they  were  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  what  they  are 
to-day.  They  consider  the  men  who  labor  to  introduce  changes 
in  the  political  and  social  order,  in  general  or  particular  civ- 
ilization, as  disturbers  of  the  peace,  disorderly  persons,  moved 
by  an  evil  spirit,  and  deserving  to  be  repressed  by  the  strong 
hand  of  authority.  They  understand  not  that  all  life  is 
in  evolution,  and  the  evolution  of  the  germ  in  the  seed  is  the 
destruction  of  the  body  sown,  and  the  life  in  the  evolution  pass- 
es from  the  old  seed  to  the  new  plant.  The  life  of  individuals 
and  of  nations  is  the  continuous  evolution  of  the  divine  and  infi- 
nite idea,  of  which  the  cosmos  is  the  expression  in  what  we  call 
the  natural  order,  and  the  church  in  what  we  call  the  palinge- 
nesiac  order,  and  the  cessation  of  this  evolution  is  simply  death. 
Man,  as  Gioberti  has  well  said,  is  crescent  and  progressive  to 
the  Infinite,  in  which  alone  he  finds,  or  can  find  his  complement, 
his  fulfilment,  his  rest.  We  can  rest,  find  repose,  only  when 
we  arrive  at  home,  and  our  home  is  in  the  Infinite.  Hence 
in  this  life  we  are  on  the  way,  we  are  travellers,  viatores,  seek- 
ing our  true  country,  patria,  Vaterland,  which  is  heaven. 
Hence,  all  the  individuals  and  nations  that  assume  that  the 
evolution  or  progress  is  or  may  be  complete  in  this  world, 
that  the  end  is  here  below,  and  count  themselves  to  have  at- 
tained to  tlii<  end,  cease  to  live.  Where  there  is  no  future 
there  is  no  progress,    and  where  there  is  no  progress  there 
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is  no  life.  All  history  proves  it.  All  nations  in  proportion 
as  they  cease  to  evolve  the  idea  and  assimilate  it,  stagnate 
and  die.  Witness  India,  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  and  all  the 
barbarous  and  .savage  tribes  and  hordes  of  all  ages.  The 
principle  is  insisted  on  by  all  the  masters  of  spiritual  life,  who 
tell  us  that  not  to  advance  in  our  interior  Christian  life  is  to 
fall  back,  in  other  words,  to  die. 

This  great  law  of  life  is  obeyed  by  Catholics  far  more  gen- 
erally than  it  is  understood,  for  they  have,  when  true  to  the 
ideal  of  the  church,  the  principle  of  life  dwelling  and  operat- 
ing in  them,  and  they  are  carried  forward,  so  to  speak,  ex  opere 
operate  But  not  all  Catholics  discern  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  recognize  the  successive  moments  of  the  evolution,  each 
when  it  comes.  The  Jewish  commonwealth  was  organized  on 
the  promise  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  and  the  Jewish  people  be- 
lieved in  and  hoped  for  his  coming,  but  when  he  came  they 
failed  to  discern  him.  "He  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  re- 
ceived him  not."  It  is  just  so  in  every  age  of  the  church. 
All  Catholics  believe  in  progress,  and  in  reality  hope  for  it ; 
but  when  it  comes  they  see  "no  form  or  comeliness"  in  it 
that  they  should  desire  it,  turn  away  from  it,  as  the  carnal 
Jews  neglected  the  promised  Messiah  when  he  came,  and  cru- 
cified him  between  two  thieves.  There  are  always  carnal 
Jews  in  the  church,  always  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  can 
discern  the  sky,  but  not  the  signs  of  the  times.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  a  damage,  but  we  must  hear  them,  do  as  they  say 
but  not  as  they  do.  The  idea  of  the  church  is  divine  and 
catholic;  and  by  virtue  of  the  divinity  and  catholicity  of  the 
Word  she  is  a  living  church,  and  though  often  impeded  in 
her  work  by  the  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  selfishness  of  in- 
dividuals, she  never  ceases  her  labor,  and  subdues  not  only 
one  generation  after  another  of  barbarians,  but,  what  is  more 
difficult  still,  one  generation  after  another  of  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees ;  and  it  is  only  Catholic  nations,  and  those  nearest  to  them 
and  living  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Catholic  truth  and 
Catholic  principles,  that  are  even  in  the  secular  order  living 
and  progressive  nations. 

What  leads  some  Catholics  and  most  non-Catholics  into 
error  on  this  subject,  leading  the  former  to  oppose  progress  in 
civilization,  and  the  latter  to  oppose  the  church,  is  a  mistaken 
notion  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  infallibility.  The  church 
certainly  has  infallible  science  and  infallible  speech,  but  her 
infallible    science    pertains   not    to  Catholics  as    individuals 
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whether  they  be  cleric  or  laic.  Infallibility  is  the  privilege 
of  no  individual,  not  even  of  the  pope.  It  is  a  privilege 
of  the  whole  church,  not  of  any  particular  part  of  the  church, 
and  the  church  is  infallible  only  in  her  idea,  in  the  "Word  whose 
life  is  her  life,  only  in  regard  to  the  law,  or  principles.  Her 
judgments  in  denning  principles  or  in  declaring  the  law  are  in- 
fallible, but  in  practical  matters,  in  matters  in  which  her 
judgments  depend  on  human  wisdom  and  human  testimony, 
her  judgments  are  venerable,  and  in  the  order  of  discipline 
obligatory,  but  not  infallible.  She  judges  from  the  facts  be- 
fore her,  but  she  cannot  say  that  the  facts  before  her  are 
always  the  facts,  and  all  the  facts,  in  the  case.  Some  Catho- 
lics would  claim  infallible  authority  for  every  bishop 
and  priest,  and  that,  too,  in  every  thing,  even  in  matters 
of  business,  such  as  buying,  selling,  and  swapping  horses 
and  to  feel  that  they  have  the  right  to  denounce  you  as  resist- 
ing authority,  in  case  you  prefer  to  follow  in  such  matters 
your  own  judgment.  No  bishop  or  priest  claims  such  author- 
ity, or  countenances  such  a  mischievous  exaggeration, — an  ex- 
aggeration which,  however  useful  it  may  seem  for  the  moment, 
or  for  a  special  purpose,  dangerous,  and  in  the  long  run 
more  or  less  hurtful,  and  not  the  least  injury  it  does  is  the 
necessity  it  imposes  on  the  sincere  Catholic  of  contradicting  it. 
The  correction  of  an  exaggeration  often  appears  like  denying 
the  truth  exaggerated,  as  the  correction  of  superstition,  which 
is  an  exaggeration,  often  weakens  the  hold  of  true  religion. 
If  the  infallible  authority  of  the  church  had  not  been  exaggerat- 
ed, and  made  to  cover  particulars  which  must  vary  with  time 
and  place,  no  prejudice  would  ever  have  been  excited  against 
it,  and  the  church  would  never  have  been  opposed  by  non- 
Catholics  on  the  ground  of  her  being  a  despotism,  hostile  to 
progress,  and  the  grave  of  free  and  manly  thought.  None  of 
the  earlier  sects  objected  to  her  on  any  such  grounds.  They 
all  objected  on  very  different  grounds,  on  the  ground  of  her 
not  being  sufficiently  conservative,  and  suffering  an  unwar- 
rantable evolution  to  proceed  in  the  explication  and  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  contained  in  the  creed.  So  objected  the 
Arians,  the  Xestorians,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  Greeks.  The 
reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  objected  to  her  on  the 
ground  that  she  favored  liberty  at  the  expense  of  royal  and 
imperial  authority,  that  she  had  departed  from  the  faith, 
created  new  dogmas,  new  rites,  and  new  canons,  etc. — all  ob- 
jections to  her  on  the  ground  of  not  being  sufficiently  conserv- 
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ative  and  stationary.  It  is  only  recently,  only  since  the 
Catholic  world  has  been  to  a  great  extent  recast  in  the  mould 
of  a  society  whose  constitution  was  copied  from  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  Spain,  that  the  principal  objections  the  Catholic 
has  now  to  meet  have  been  seriously  and  extensively  urged. 

There  is  nothing  that  strikes  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history 
more  forcibly,  than  the  contrast  between  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  expression,  practically  asserted  by  Catholics  in  the  early 
and  middle  ages  of  the  church,  and  that  which  has  been 
allowed  for  the  last  two  centuries.  In  these  latter  centuries 
orthodoxy  has  grown  meticulous  and  the  repression  of  error 
is  far  more  studied  than  the  evolution  and  application  of 
truth.  The  political  absolutism  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  seems  to  have  passed  into  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  consequence  is  that  the  church  during  these  cen- 
turies has  hardly  made  any  progress  except  in  centralization, 
and  in  the  transfer  of  obedience  from  obedience  to  law,  to  sub- 
mission to  persons.  The  mission  of  genius  in  the  church  has 
been  rejected,  or  discouraged,  and  has  been  carried  on,  as  far 
as  carried  on  it  has  been,  outside  of  the  church,  without  the 
conservative  and  sanctifying  influence  it  would  have  had  in  the 
church.  Here  is  the  reason  of  the  new  kind  of  objections  that 
are  brought  against  our  religion.  But  for  this  chancre  in  dis- 
cipline  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  wise  and  neces- 
sary, we  should  never  have  heard  of  these  objections. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  church  according  to  the  idea  she  is 
realizing  in  her  life,  her  essential  constitution,  her  universal 
law,  and  her  discipline  where  she  is  in  her  normal  state.  In 
this  country  she  is  at  present  in  an  abnormal  state.  Our 
country  is  included  in  the  number  of  missionary  countries,  not 
in  the  number  of  those  denominated  Catholic  nations.  Our 
correspondence  is  with  the  Propaganda,  not  with  the  cardinal 
secretary  of  state.  The  canon  law  has  not  been  generally  in- 
troduced amongst  us,  and  the  power  of  the  bishops  is  not  re- 
stricted by  its  provisions.  Each  bishop  is  well-nigh  absolute 
in  his  own  diocese,  and  the  freedom  of  the  second  order  of  the 
clergy  has  no  security  but  in  the  will  and  conscience  of  the 
bishop.  Their  position,  legally  considered,  is  one  of  absolute 
dependence,  and  that  dependence,  instead  of  being  mitigated, 
would  seem  to  be,  if  possible,  rendered  more  absolute  by  the 
canons  and  decrees  of  our  own  councils.  The  bishop  can  order 
a  priest  to  any  post  he  pleases,  remove  him  when  he  pleases, 
and  withdraw  his   faculties   when  he   chooses,   without   beincr 
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responsible  to  any  one  but  God,  for  lie  can  do  it  without 
being  obliged  to  assign  any  reason  therefor,  or  convicted  of 
violating  any  canon  recognized  as  in  force.  A.  slight  step  in 
protection  of  the  second  order,  we  confess,  has  been  taken  in 
some  provinces,  but  it  is  only  a  slight  one,  and  we  believe  is 
by  no  means  recognized  in  all  our  provinces.  We  are  far 
from  saying  or  from  insinuating  that  any  bishop  has  ever 
abused  his  power,  or  ever  will  abuse  it,  but  as  long  as  he  has 
despotic  power,  its  influence  will  affect  more  or  less  unfavor- 
ably those  subject  to  it,  and  we  believe  the  spirit  and  torn  ,,f 
our  clergy  would  be  much  elevated,  their  zeal  increased,  and 
their  duties  more  cheerfully  and  energetically  performed,  if  they 
had  the  protection  they  have  in  other  countries  where  the  canon 
law  is  in  force.  That  the  church  approves  the  present  order 
of  things,  we  know  is  not  true,  because  the  very  existence  of 
canon  law  proves  the  contrary,  and  she  evidently  submits  to 
it  only  as  a  present  necessity,  and  as  a  provisional  and  tem- 
porary state  of  things.  Of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  it 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  we  are  not  competent  judges, 
and  if  we  refer  to  the  fact,  it  is  solely  to  show  our  non-Catho- 
lic friends,  that  they  have  no  right  to  conclude  from  it  any 
thing  against  our  assertion  that  the  government  of  the  church 
is  a  government  of  law.  not  a  government  of  persons,  or  of 
arbitrary  will. 

The  church  here  is  in  an  abnormal  state  in  another  respect. 
In  all  countries  where  the  church  is  established,  if  we  except 
Judea,  she  has  been  introduced  by  foreign  missionaries,  and 
necessarily  so  But  in  our  country  the  church  has  not  been 
introduced  by  foreign  missionaries  converting  the  natives.  As 
yet  there  have  been  properly  no  missionaries  sent  hither  for 
the  conversion  of  the  American  people,  and  the  mission  here 
has  been  to  a  ( Satholic  population  as  foreign  as  the  missionaries 
themselves.  A  -mall  hand  of  Catholics  settled  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal  colonies,  but  only  the  smaller  part  of  their  descendants 
have  remained  Catholic,  and  their  missions  were  not  missions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  country.  Aside  from  these,  and  the 
remnants  of  some  French  and  Spanish  colonists  subsequently 
incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  American  people,  the  Catho- 
lic population  is  composed  of  a  comparatively  recent  migra- 
tion hither  of  Catholics  from  old  Catholic  countries,  together 
with  their  children  born  since  their  arrival.  The  missions 
have  not  been  sent  to  a  non-Catholic  people,  hut  to  a  popula- 
tion already  Catholic.     This  presents  an  almost  entirely  dif- 
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ferent  state  of  things  from  what  lias  ever  been  in  any  other 
country.  The  Catholicity  in  this  non-Catholic  country  is  not 
the  effect  of  conversion,  bnt  of  the  migration  hither  of  a  Catholic 
population,  consisting  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  Our  bishops 
and  priests  are  bishops  and  priests  to  an  old  Catholic  people, 
not  to  a  non-Catholic,  or  newly  converted  people. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  church  has  here  a  foreign 
aspect,  and  has  no  root  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  church 
brings  here  foreign  manners,  tastes,  habits,  a  foreign  civilization, 
and  a  foreign  faith  and  worship,  with  foreign  believers  and 
worshippers,  and  whatever  we  may  say,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  case  hereafter,  the  Catholic  people  in  the  country  are  as 
distinct  from  the  American  people,  in  all  except  their  political 
and  social  rights,  as  the  people  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  Ireland.  And  yet  it  is  idle  to  pretendjthat 
both  are  one  people,  living  one  common  national  life.  It  is  no 
such  thing.  When  the  priest  refers  his  people  to  their  ancestors, 
he  refers  not  to  our  American  ancestors,  but  to  an  ancestry  of 
some  foreign  nationality,  and  Catholics  themselves  distinguished 
non-Catholics  as  Americans,  as  in  Ireland  they  call  them- 
selves Irish,  and  Protestant,  Sassenagh,  or  Saxons.  They  in- 
trinsically feel  that  they  are  not  Americans  in  the  sense  non- 
Catholics  are.  The  fact,  disguise  it  as  we  will,  is  that,  though 
for  the  most  part  American  citizens,  Catholics  in  this  coun- 
try, speaking  in  general  terms,  are  a  foreign  people,  think, 
feel,  speak,  act  as  a  foreign  population.  An  old  American, 
like  ourselves,  feels,  in  the  first  and  last  moment  of  his  inter- 
course with  them,  that,  though  he  and  they  are  of  the  same 
faith  and  worship,  he  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  civilization 
from  theirs,  has  ideas  on  most  subjects  different  from  theirs, — 
in  a  word,  that  they  are  not  his  countrymen. 

We  do  not  present  this  as  their  fault  or  as  ours.  It  is  no- 
body's fault,  but  it  is  nevertheless,  a  fact  and  a  fact  not  with- 
out important  consequences,  and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  no  influence  on  the  conversion  of  the  country,  and 
none  on  the  American  civilization  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
it  enlists  against  the  church,  in  addition  to  the  prejudices  of 
non-Catholics  against  Catholicity,  all  the  prejudices  of  natives 
against  foreigners.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  enter  as  converts  the  church, 
enter  and  also  become  naturalized  in  the  foreign  colony,  and 
virtually  forsake  their  own  countrymen,  without  going  out  of 
their  own  country.     In  the  second  place,  the  bishops  and  cler- 
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gy  being  educated  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  people 
already  Catholic,  are  not  missionaries  to  our  non-Catholic 
population,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  labor 
(specially  for  the  conversion  of  the  American  people  and  do 
little  or  nothing;  to  that  end.  We  often  boast  of  the  progress 
of  our 'religion  in  this  country,  but  we  deceive  ourselves,  As 
vet  the  church  has  made  little  or  no  progress  in  converting 
the  American  people,  and  what  we  call  her  progress  is  only 
the  augmentation  of  the  foreign  colony.  Catholic  missions  to 
the  American  people  have  not  yet  been  opened.  The  missions 
in  the  country  are  to  the  foreign  colony  of  Catholics  settled 
here.  No  doubt  a  few  converts  are  made,  but  they  number, 
nil  told,  we  should  judge,  not  a  tithe  of  the  perversions  of 
(  atholics  that  take  place.  Besides,  as  we  have  just  intimated, 
the  majority  of  these  converts  join  the  foreign  colony,  become 
far  more  assimilated  to  the  foreign  colony,  than  Catholic  for- 
eigners settled  here  do  to  the  American  people  proper.  So 
that,  in  reality,  our  Catholic  progress  consists  not  in  catholi- 
cizing,but  in  foreignizing  the  country. 

Now,  here  is  the  source  of  much  difficulty.  The  American 
who  becomes  a  Catholic,  but  cannot  consent  to  denationalize 
himself  in  all  respects  save  his  political  and  civil  rights,  and 
who  is  determined  to  live,  think,  feel,  and  act  as  an  American, 
do  his  share  of  the  work  in  developing  and  advancing  Amer- 
ican civilization,  finds  himself  in  a  most  awkward  predicament. 
He  is  separated  by  the  civilization  which  he  defends  from  his 
Catholic  brethren,  and  by  his  religion,  regarded  as  foreign, 
from  his  non-Catholic  countrymen.  Believing  the  civilization 
of  the  foreign  colony  inferior  to  the  American,  he  is  obliged 
in  conscience  to  resist  its  extension,  and  believing  his  own 
countrymen  heterodox,  he  is  obliged  to  make  war  on  their 
heterodoxy.  This  is  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
placed,  and  the  lire  from  the  Catholic  ranks  is  much  more 
destructive  than  that  from  the  Protestant  ranks.  As  long  as 
this  state  of  things  remains,  the  church  here  is  certainly  in  an 
anomalous  and  false  position.  Her  own  children  are  acci- 
dentally an  impediment  to  her  progress,  and  the  more  they 
multiply  and  the  more  influential  they  become,  the  more  op- 
posed to  them  become  the  American  people  proper,  and  the 
greater  the  danger  to  the  American  nationality  and  civiliza- 
tion. The  mass  of  the  Catholic  people  see  nothing,  dream 
nothing  of  this,  and  rather  wish  to  destroy  American  civiliza- 
tion, thinking  their  own  much  superior  to  it.     The  bishops 
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and  clergy,  mingling  chiefly  with  their  own  people,  and  shar- 
ing their  feelings,  passions,  prejudices,  either  do  not  see  it,  or 
see  no  way  of  remedying  it.  Only  non- Catholics  and  con- 
verted Americans,  or  such  Catholics  as  have  imbibed  real 
American  sentiments,  see  it  clearly,  and  attach  importance  to 
it.  But  the  matter  really  is  one  of  grave  consequence,  and 
►traver  than  is  commonly  thought,  under  the  point  of  view- 
both  of  religion  and  civilization. 

AVe  lay  it  down  as  certain  that  the  foreign  colony  will  not 
absorb  the  country,  and  though  it  may  weaken,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent corrupt,  will  not  displace  its  civilization.  If  they  who  man- 
age our  church  affairs  insist  on  keeping  Catholics  as  a  foreign 
body,  our  numbers  will  decrease  instead  of  increasing,  when 
emigration  from  Europe  ceases.  Our  children,  especially  the 
brightest,  most  energetic,  and  the  most  ambitious,  will,  as  they 
grow  up,  americanize,  and  if  the  church  remains  foreign,  they 
will  virtually,  if  not  formally,  abandon  her  communion,  and 
when  the  old  folks  from  the  old  country  die  off,  Catholicity 
with  us  will  die  out.  Here  is  the  sad  prospect  before  us. 
Yet  few  but  foreigners  or  foreignized  Americans  can  be  bish- 
ops or  priests.  The  real  American  not  being  understood,  and 
being,  though  obedient,  not  obsecpuious,  is  distrusted  and  set 
,  aside,  and  a  foreigner  or  the  son  of  a  foreigner,  sympathizing 
heart  and  soul  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  foreign  colony,  is 
preferred.  He  is  more  flexible  than  the  American,  and  there- 
fore regarded  as  more  manageable.  AVe,  for  ourselves,  wreep 
over  this.  AVe  cannot  but  raise  our  feeble  voice  in  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  religion  and  American  civilization  against  it. 
Are  our  own  countrymen  to  remain  for  ever  debarred  of  the 
faith,  the  hopes,  and  the  consolations  of  our  holy  religion? 

Yet,  however  discouraging  to  the  American  who  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  both  of  the  church  and  of  Amer- 
ican civilization,  this  state  of  things  may  be,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  only  accidental,  that  it  is  abnormal  and  cannot 
last.  It  is  no  objection  either  to  the  church  herself,  or  to  the 
full  evolution  and  realization  of  the  American  idea.  AVe  are 
not  blind  to  the  faults  of  our  countrymen,  whether  North  or 
South,  East  or  AA^est,  and  no  man  has  lashed  them  more 
severely  than  we  have.  AVhen  we  speak  of  American  civiliza- 
tion, we  speak  of  the  type,  the  order  of  civilization  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  it  in  charge  to  realize.  AVe  have  never  pre- 
tended, and  should  be  sorry  to  be  thought  capable  of  pretend- 
ing, that  we  have  as  yet  fully  realized  it.     In  its  continuous 
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evolution  and  realization  in  law,  institution.-,  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits,  &c,  consists  the  life  in  this  world  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  end  of  that  life; 
we  have  not  yet  fulfilled  our  mission,  done  our  work,  and  har- 
monized practically  religion  and  civilization.  We  cannot  do 
this  without  orthodoxy.  We  cannot  do  it  without  the  Catho- 
olie  faith  and  worship,  without  the  Catholic  Church  and  Cath- 
olic discipline.  But  hitherto  the  church  has  been  presented 
to  us  not  as  the  Catholic  Church,  but  as  a  foreign  colony. 
We  need  the  Catholicity  but  not  the  foreignism,  for  that  foreign- 
ism  which  Catholics  bring  with  them  and  perpetuate  in  their 
foreign  colony,  is  uncatholic  and  antagonistical  to  the  American 
idea,  and  has  done  far  more  injury  to  our  American  order  of 
civilization,  than  the  (  atholicity  they  also  bring,  has  yet  done 
to  aid  it.  The  spread  of  Catholicity  associated  with  the  foreign 
civilization,  throughout  the  country,  would  destroy  the  Amer- 
ican order  of  civilization,  and  reproduce  in  our  new  world  that 
of  the  old  world,  on  which  ours  is  in  our  judgment,  a  decided 
advance.  The  American  people  set;  this,  and  hence  the  little  or 
no  progress  of  the  Catholic  religion  among  them. 

But  we  do  not  despair  either  of  American  civilization  or  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  for  they  have  a  natural  affinity  for  each 
other.  The  divorce  between  them  is  abnormal  and  injurious 
to  both.  The  American  order  of  civilization  is  the  best  ex- 
pression the  world  has  yet  seen  of  Catholic  truth  on  its  hu- 
man side,  and  as  in  the  Catholic  idea  the  human  and  divine 
are  inseparably  united,  there  is  and  must  ever  be  a  strong 
tendency  for  them  to  unite  in  their  practical  realization. 
This  tendencv  will  gradually  eliminate  from  the  Catholic  body 
their  foreignism,  and  render  them  more  American,  in  render- 
ing them  more  Catholic.  The  tendencies  of  Catholicity  and 
Americanism  are  in  the  same  direction,  and  necessarily  strength- 
en each  other.  Besides,  as  time  goes  on,  American  con- 
verts will  less  readily  abandon  their  Americanism,  and  feel 
more  deeply  that,  in  becoming  Catholics,  they  are  bound,  for  the 
sake  of  their  religion  and  of  their  non-Catholic  countrymen, 
not  to  denationalize  themselves,  or  to  make  themselves  foreign- 
ers. Before  long,  too,  mis-ions  will  be  open  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  missionaries,  even  if  not  of  American 
birth  and  breeding,  if  they  are  missionaries  not  to  foreigners 
in  America,  bur  to  Americans,  will  present  their  religion  in 
its  catholicity,  without  coupling  with  it  a  civilization  inferior 
or  antagonistical  to  our  own.     There  is  no  necessity  that  the 
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missionaries  should  be  native  Americans;  for  it  would  be  ri- 
diculous to  pretend  that  only  natives  can  convert  natives. 
What  is  more  necessary  is,  that  there  should  be  a  really  Amer- 
ican clergy  for  the  foreign  Catholics  colonized  in  the  country. 
The  evil  is  greatly  exaggerated  both  for  clergy  and  congrega- 
tions composedof  foreign  Catholics.  American  clergy  for  the 
foreign  congregations,  for  the  Catholics  now  in  the  country, 
and  foreign  missionaries  to  the  American  people,  would  not 
be  objectionable,  but  in  many  respects,  would  be  a  very  good 
arrangement.  Foreign-born  and  foreign-educated  priests,  do 
not  foreignize  a  country,  or  injure  its  civilization,  but  intro- 
duce much  that  is  advantageous  to  it;  they  are  objectionable 
only  when  their  congregations  are  foreigners,  for  it  is  only 
then  that  they  render  their  religion  foreign.  Then  they  are 
forced  by  the  influence  of  their  congregations,  by  the  necessity 
of  managing  them  and  advancing  their  spiritual  welfare,  to 
conform  to,  or  to  suffer  to  go  unchanged,  the  foreign  notions, 
usages,  and  habits  they  bring  with  them.  We  ask  as  far  as 
practicable  an  American  clergy  for  the  Catholics  already  in 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  thoroughly  americanizing  them  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment,  but  we  do  not  ask  that  mis- 
sionaries to  non-Catholic  Americans  should  be  either  Ameri- 
can born  or  American  bred,  as  in  some  respects  non-American 
missionaries  would  be  preferable. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  American  missions  must  soon 
open,  and  when  they  do,  large  numbers  of  Americans  will  be- 
come Catholics,  for  large  numbers  of  them  are  ready  to  be- 
come Catholics  when  they  see  they  can  become  so  without 
abjuring  their  country  or  American  civilization.  These  con- 
verts will  remain  Americans,  and  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Cath- 
olic-American population.  Around  them  will  gradually  gath- 
er, and  to  them  will  be  gradually  assimilated  the  whole  Cath- 
olic population  of  the  country,  and  the  distinction  between 
foreign-born  and  native-born  Catholics,  will  be  obliterated,  as 
will  also  the  distinction  of  foreigners  and  Americans  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  Americans.  Both  will 
be  alike  Americans  and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship. There  will  remain  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  distinction 
of  orthodox  and  heterodox,  a  very  important  distinction  indeed, 
but  there  will  be  no  distinction  under  the  point  of  view  of* 
civilization.  Catholics  and  Protestants  will  not  as  now  con- 
stitute two  distinct  peoples. 

To  this  end,  also,  we  believe  our  present  civil  strife  will 
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greatly  contribute.  Up  to  the  actual  levying  of  war  against 
the  government,  the  great  body  of  our  Catholic  population 
undoubtedly  sympathized  with  the  South.  They  were  attached 
to  the  Democratic  party,  whose  strength  had  always  been  in 
the  slave-holding  states;  they  were,  many  of  them,  like  our- 
selves, strongly  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  state  rights,  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  right  of  secession  and  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Catholic  colony  was  in  Baltimore,  a  city  of  strong 
southern  sympathies.  They  had  been  taught  to  regard  the 
abolitionists  as  Puritan  fanatics,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Union;  and  the  Democratic  journals  had  as- 
sured them  that  the  Republicans  were  only  disguised,  or  un- 
disguised, abolitionists.  But  when  the  rebellion  broke  out, 
and  its  real  character  and  purposes  became  manifest,  Catholics 
very  generally  in  the  loyal  states,  especially  Catholics  of  for- 
eign birth,  and  their  children  born  here,  refused  to  support  it. 
To  their  shame  be  it  said,  the  old  American  Catholics  in  the 
struggle  of  the  nation  for  life,  have  proved  themselves  far  less 
American,  far  less  loyal  than  the  foreign-born  Catholics  set- 
tled amongst  us.  Boston  Catholics,  nearly  all  belonging  to 
a  recent  migration,  have  been  far  more  American  than  Balti- 
more Catholics  claiming  to  be  descendants  of  the  Maryland 
pilgrims.  The  Boston  Pilot  has  been  far  less  un-American 
than  the  Baltimore  Catholic  Mirror  and  the  Pittsburgh  Catho- 
lic, edited  by  both  foreign-born  and  foreign-educatedt  Cath- 
olics has  shown  a  far  more  truly  patriotic  spirit  than  The  Tel- 
egraph  and  Advocate,  whose  senior  editor  is  an  American  and 
a  convert.  A  large  portion  of  Catholics  of  the  old  American 
stock  have  been,  and  we  presume  still  are  disloyal,  while  the 
mass  of  foreign-born  Catholics  in  the  free  states  have  sided 
with  the  Union.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon,  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  space  now  to  explain.  But  the  fact  that  our 
adopted  citizens  have  so  generally  sided  with  the  Union,  and 
volunteered  to  fight  its  battles,  has  already  greatly  softened 
the  American  prejudices  against  them  both,  as  foreigners  and 
as  Catholics,  and  before  the  war  is  over  will  soften  them  still 
more.  AVe,  ourselves,  who  are  an  American  of  Americans, 
are  proud  of  them,  while  we  are  ashamed  of  our  disloyal  and 
peace-prating  Catholic  countrymen. 

But  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  the  Catholics  who 
have  sided  with  the  Union,  these  Catholic  officers  and  men 
who  with  hearty  good  will  are  fighting  her  battles,  renderi:  ;■ 
so   much  service  to  the  country,  and  suffering  so  much  for  it, 
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learn  to  feel  that  it  is  their  country,  and  that  they  have  pari 
and  lot  in  her  history.  Their  sympathies  become  enlisted  in 
behalf  of  American  civilization,  for  which  they  are  fighting, 
and  they  will  return  with  their  laurels  from  the  battle-field, 
with  American  hearts,  an  American  people.  This  war  has 
been  sent  to  us  in  mercy.  It  has  come  as  a  chastisement  on 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  a*d  will  arrest  us  in  the  false 
directions  we  were  taking,  recall  us  to  the  real  American 
principles  from  which  we  had  departed  far  and  were  departing 
further.  It  will  have  a  salutary  effect  both  on  old  Americans 
and  on  Neo-Americans,  and  mould  both  into  one  truly  Amer- 
ican people.  It  will,  unless  we  Catholics  foolishly  throw 
away  the  opportunity  it  gives  us,  open  a  fair  field  for  Catho- 
lic activity  and  enterprise,  and  enable  us  to  bring  our  religion 
to  bear,  not  in  destroying,  but  in  evolving,  advancing,  and 
perfecting  American  civilization,  and  giving  to  the  world  a 
practical  example  of  the  rigime  of  liberty  it  may  well  attempt 
to  imitate.  Then  our  church  will  be  here  in  her  normal  posi- 
tion, and  she  will  no  longer  be  confounded  with  her  accidents, 
or  embraced  or  rejected  for  what  she  is  not. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  to  an  unreasonable 
length.  Yet  we  had  many  things  we  wished  to  say,  and  we 
have,  after  all,  said  only  a  few  of  them.  The  reader  will  see 
that  our  aim  has  been  something  more  than  our  personal  de- 
fence, and  that  our  wish  has  been  to  explain  the  anomalies 
presented  by  our  religion  in  this  country,  and  without  con- 
cealing or  palliating  in  the  least  what  we  regard  as  anomalous, 
and  to  non-Catholics  is  inexplicable,  in  the  Catholic  body,  to 
prove  to  our  non-Catholic  countrymen  that  we  can  be  a  good 
Catholic,  and  love  liberty  as  firmly  as  they  do,  and  join  heart 
and  hand  with  them  in  defending,  sustaining,  evolving,  and 
perfecting  American  civilization.  What  is  foreign  or  un- 
American  in  our  Catholic  population,  or  in  the  position  of  our 
church,  is  only  accidental,  and  must  as  things  go  on  disap- 
pear. Many  Catholics  will  fail  to  understand  and  appreciate 
our  motives,  and  imagine  that  we  are  only  venting  our  ill- 
humor  with  them.  But  that  is  their  affair,  not  ours.  W< 
have  no  ill-humor  towards  them  or  anybody  else,  unless  it  be 
towards  imbecile  statesmen,  and  dilatory  or  luke-warm  mili- 
tary commanders.  But  we  think  more  of  American  civiliza- 
tion than  they  do,  and  are  more  anxious  to  reunite  it  and  our 
religion  for  the  benefit  of  both.  AVe  wish  to  sec  our  country- 
men Catholics,  and  we  wish  to  see  Catholics  heartily  sustain- 
ing the  American  order  of  civilization. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1862.] 

M.  de  Moxtalembert,  in  this  small  volume,  has  paid  a 
most  graceful,  elegant,  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  his  lately 
deceased  friend,  the  world- renowned  Pere  Lacordaire,  the  re- 
viver of  the  Order  of  Preachers  in  France.  The  volume  is 
written  with  the  grace  and  fervor  which  characterize  all  the 
works  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  with  all  the  tenderness 
and  pathos  of  the  most  true,  confiding,  and  beautiful  friend- 
ship. It  was  in  early  life,  while  yet  a  youth,  fired  with  the 
generosity  and  enthusiasm  of  a  noble  soul,  before  any  of  its 
illusions  have  been  dispelled,  or  its  ardor  damped  by  experi- 
ence of  the  selfishness,  the  calculating  prudence,  the  cold-heart- 
ed indifference,  or  the  falsity  of  the  world,  that  the  author 
was  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  the  Abbe  Lacordaire 
a  few  years  his  senior,  and  formed  with  him  those  tie-  of 
friendship,  of  sympathy,  and  a  disinterested  devotion  to  the 
same  great  and  noble  cause,  which  only  death  has  been  able 
to  sever,  and  which  not  even  death  has  severed,  for  they  were 
ties  formed  in  the  Lord,  binding  them  to  each  other,  because 
binding  them  alike  to  Him  who  dies  not,  is  immortal  and 
eternal.  Xo  man  knew,  no  man  could  know  Pere  Lacordaire 
better,  for  no  man  did  or  could  hold  a  more  intimate  commun- 
ion with  his  soul,  since  no  one  did  or  could  more  closely  sym- 
pathize with  him,  or  better  interpret  him  by  his  own  love  and 
aspirations.  The  volume  is  written  from  the  heart,  and  is 
the  author's  own  heart  revealing  the  heart  and  soul  of  his 
friend.  It  is  tender,  affectionate,  but  appreciative  and  manly. 
The  friendship  between  these  two  gifted  souls  was  strong,  ro- 
bust, and  a  friendship  in  which  mind  united  with  mind  as  well 
as  heart  with  heart.  The  volume  is  instructive;  it  is  inspir- 
ing, and  in  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  mind,  one  of  the 
best  books  that  can  be  read  and  meditated,  especially  by  our 
generous  and  noble-hearted  young  men,  who  wish  for  a  great 
cause,  and  are  not  repelled  by  the  prospect  of  labor  and  sac- 
rifice. 

\\  e  have  seldom  in  these  pages  referred  to  Pere  Lacordaire, 

*Le  Fire  Lacordaire.  Par  Le  Comte  de  Moxtalembert,  1'uu  des 
Quarante  de  l'Academie  Franchise.     Paris:  1862. 
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and  we  confess  to  having  never  been  among  his  warm  admirers. 
We  heard  him  spoken  lightly  of  by  men  whom  we  highly 
esteemed,  and  whose  judgment  on  any  subject  we  did  not  at  the 
time  permit  ourselves  to  question,  and  not  rinding  his  published 
works  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  he  evidently  had  as  an 
orator,  we  were  led  to  regard  him  as  much  overrated  by  his 
friends,  and  never  took  the  pains  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  his  real  worth.  When  we  came  into  the  church  the  great 
danger  to  religion  and  society  seemed  to  us  to  come  from  the 
side  of  revolutionism,  en' liberalism;  and  the  democratic  ten- 
dencies so  apparent  in  Pere  Lacordaire  made  us  distrust  him, 
and  look  upon  him  as  a  man  whose  influence  could  not  fail  to 
be  hurtful. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  started  our  public  ca- 
reer as  a  radical,  an  extreme  liberal,  with  great  faith  in  man, 
but  with  little  faith  in  God.  We  accepted  as  they  were  given 
us,  the  democratic  and  humanitarian  premises,  furnished  us 
by  our  age  and  country,  and  sought  to  carry  them  out  theo- 
retically and  practically  to  their  last  logical  consequences.  Our 
first  acceptance  of  Christianity,  after  our  dark  period  of  relig- 
ious doubt  and  unbelief,  was  on  its  social  or  humanitarian 
side,  and  our  effort  after  that  acceptance  was  to  combine  religion 
and  liberalism,  and  to  find  a  principle  on  which  we  could 
reconcile  stability  and  progress,  conservatism  and  reform. 
For  years,  our  great  theme  was  the  democracy  of  Christianity 
and  the  progress  of  man  on  earth  as  the  means  of  arriving  at 
heaven,  or  of  attaining  to  his  final  destiny.  Gradually,  as 
our  view  of  Christianity  became  larger  and  more  firm,  we 
discovered  that  we  were  attempting  to  make  "bricks  without 
straw,"  that  the  system  we  had  adopted  was  sheer  humanism 
and  the  interpretation  we  had  given  to  the  purpose  and  end 
of  the  Gospel  was  that  given  by  the  old  carnal  Jews  to  the 
promises  and  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  We  recoiled  from 
the  abyss  we  saw  yawning  before  us,  reexamined  our  premis- 
es in  the  light  of  a  profounder  philosophy  and  a  higher  the- 
ology, and  found  as  we  thought,  both  the  necessity  and  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  also  the  medium  of  recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  our  modern  world.  We  conse- 
quently became  a  Catholic,  and  were  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

When  once  in  the  church,  having  accepted  her  as  our 
teacher,  and  her  pastors  as  our  guides  and  directors,  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  break  with  our  whole  past,  and  to  think,  speak.. 
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and  write  only  as  we  should  learn  of  her.  We  held  in  abey- 
ance all  our  former  thoughts  and  reasonings,  and  repressed 
all  our  previous  aspirations  and  tendencies;  we  tried  to  make 
our  mind  as  far  as  possible  a  tabu/a  rasa,  and  to  begin  as  a 
new-born  babe  to  learn  our  Catholic  faith  and  theology,  ac- 
cepting nothing  not  taught  us,  and  accepting  every  thing  that 
was  taught  us  in  her  name,  or  thatdogically  followed  from  what 
was  taught  us.  Having  experienced  the  need  of  authority, 
having  suffered  more  than  we  care  to  repeat  for  the  lack  of 
some  infallible  teacher,  we  thought,  and  could  think,  only  of 
asserting  authority  in  season  and  out  of  season.  We  had 
had  enough  of  speculation,  enough  of  liberty  without  author- 
ity, enough  of  democracy  and  private  judgment,  and  were  deaf- 
ened with  the  declamations  which  had  been  ringing  in  our 
ears  from  early  childhood  about  "popular  sovereignty,"  "the 
people,"  "the  rights  of  the  people,"  "the  rights  of  man," 
"the  nobility  of  reason,"  and  the  "deathless  energies  and  god- 
like tendencies  of  human  nature,"  and  consequently  when  we 
found  a  man  using  any  of  these  terms,  speaking  of  "human- 
ity," "the  irrepressible  instincts  of  the  human  race,"  the '  'great- 
ness," "dignity,"  or  "worth"  of  human  nature,  Ave  at  once 
suspected  either  his  orthodoxy  or  his  understanding.  We 
had  had  an  excess  of  liberty,  and  feared  the  evils  that  come 
from  that  side  far  more  than  those  that  come  from  the  side  of 
despotism.  The  former  we  knew  by  experience;  the  latter  we 
had  never  so  known. 

We  are  now  satisfied  that,  however  natural  our  course,  how- 
ever much  there  was  of  edifying  humility  and  docility  in  it, 
it  was  a  mistake,  the  commission  of  which  separated  us  much 
further  than  was  necessary  from  our  own  age  and  country,, 
and  lost  us  a  large  number  of  non-Catholic  friends,  whom  we 
prejudiced  both  against  ourselves  and  our  church,  while  we 
are  losing  a  large  number  of  Catholic  friends  by  our  efforts 
to  correct  it,  and  to  resume  the  work  we  should  never  have 
abandoned.  It  was  our  misfortune  to  be  under  the  necessity 
(if  assuming  the  position  of  a  Catholic  periodical  writer  while- 
we  were  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Catholic  theology, 
and  before  Ave  had  had  time  and  opportunity  to  examine  how 
far  we  could  retain  as  a  Catholic  the  philosophy  of  religion  we 
had  attained  to  before  received  into  the  church.  We  felt  the 
inconvenience  and  awkwardness  of  such  a  position,  and  be- 
lieved it — perhaps,  were  encouraged  so  to  believe — the  best 
and  shortest  way  to  throw   overboard  our  whole  past,  and  to- 
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preserve  the  memory  of  it  only  as  a  warning,  and  take  not 
only  Catholic  faith,  but  Catholic  theology  as  we  learned  it 
from  books  and  professors.     Thus  we  wrote  in  1845 : 

"Our  life  begins  with  our  birth  into  the  Catholic  Church.  We  say  this, 
because  we  wish  no  one  to  be  led  astray  by  any  of  our  former  writings, 
all  of  which,  prior  to  last  October,  unless  it  be  the  criticisms  on  Kant, 
some  political  essays,  and  the  articles  in  our  present  Revieio  on  Social 
Reform  and  the  Anglican  Church,  we  would  gladly  cancel  if  we  could. 
We  have  written  and  published  much  during  the  last  twenty  years;  but 
a  small  duodecimo  volume  would  contain  ail  that  we  would  not  blot, 
published  prior  to  last  October." 

There  was  in  this  an  excess  of  self-abnegation,  and  an  un- 
grateful denial  of  the  value  of  the  long  discipline  we  had  re- 
ceived from  the  merciful  and  paternal  hand  of  divine  Provi- 
dence. But  we  felt  our  incompetency  to  discuss  from  our  own 
knowledge  and  personal  convictions  the  great  questions  proper 
to  discuss  in  a  Catholic  review,  and  we  relied  almost  solely  on 
others.  We  used  our  own  logic  and  language,  but  we  vent- 
ured to  utter  no  thought  of  our  own.  We  wrote  the  best  we 
could  from  the  premises  given  us,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
adopted  the  views  of  the  theological  school  in  which  we  hap- 
pened to  be  placed,  and  labored  to  give  them  their  full  and 
complete  logical  expression.  It  was  our  study  even  to  oblit- 
erate ourselves,  to  suppress  our  own  personality,  and  to  let 
Catholicity  as  we  received  it  speak  through  us,  and  establish 
its  own  conclusions.  This  very  fact  explains  the  air  and  tone 
of  dogmatism  the  Revieio  was  charged  with  assuming  on  be- 
coming Catholic ;  and  what  was  set  down  to  pride,  to  an  over- 
weening confidence  in  our  own  judgment,  was  due  to  an  excess 
of  self-abnegation,  and  to  an  undue  distrust  of  what  may  be 
called  our  own  thoughts  and  personal  convictions. 

But  as  time  went  on,  as  our  acquaintance  with  Catholic 
theology  extended,  and  as  we  found  it  necessary  to  meet  ob- 
jections which  wo  could  not  find  met  in  any  of  the  theological 
works  within  our  reach,  and  which  we  could  not  ourselves 
meet  on  theological  or  philosophical  systems  our  Catholic 
teacher  had  given  us,  we  began  to  look  deeper  into  the  re- 
ceived scholastic  theology  and  philosophy,  and,  indeed,  to 
think  for  ourselves,  and  to  ask,  if,  after  all,  Catholicity  might 
not  be  a  personal  conviction,  and  not  merely  a  system  of  truth 
having  no  intrinsic  relation  to  human  reason,  and  resting 
solely  on  external  authority.  \Vc  soon  discovered,  or  thought 
we  discovered,  that  there  was  in  reality  no  such  disruption 
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between  the  true  Catholic  life  and  the  intellectual  life  we  had 
attained  to  prior  to  our  conversion,  as  we  had  too  hastily  as- 
sumed. Doubtless,  there  were  many  errors  in  what  we  had 
previously  written,  but  we  had  always,  even  in  the  days  of 
our  greatest  darkness,  held  great  Catholic  principles,  and  our 
errors  were  less  errors  of  principle  than  errors  of  fact,  and 
were  the  result  in  the  main  of  defective  knowledge,  chiefly  of 
historical  information.  Catholicity  then  rested  for  us,  as  it 
does  yet,  on  external  authority,  but  not  on  external  authority 
alone.  It  became  a  personal  conviction,  and  we  attained  to 
that  intellectual  freedom  which  we  had  from  the  first  asserted 
the  church  allows,  demands,  and  secures.  We  thus  recovered 
the  broken  link  of  our  life,  reunited  our  present  life  with  our 
life  prior  to  our  conversion,  and  resumed,  so  to  speak,  our 
personal  identity. 

The  process  of  this  resumption  of  our  own  identity,  espe- 
cially in  the  sphere  of  philosophy,  has  been  going  on  slowly, 
timidly,  hesitatingly  since  January,  1850,  and  with  more  ra- 
pidity, steadiness,  and  firmness  since  our  removal  from  Boston 
to  New  York,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as  complete.  We 
accept  all  in  our  writings  before  we  became  a  Catholic  that  we 
had  arrived  at  by  the  free  and  independent  action  of  our  own 
mind.  What  were  really  our  own  personal  convictions  then 
are  our  personal  convictions  now.  Errors  we  then  had,  as 
errors  we  may  now  have,  and  may  have  as  long  a^  we  live,  but 
Ave  dare  maintain  that  we  had  true  catholic  principles,  true 
catholic  thoughts,  catholic  aspirations  and  tendencies,  long  be- 
fore we  had  the  happiness  of  being  received  into  the  church, 
and  permitted  to  feast  on  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Lord, 
though,  no  doubt,  the  reach  of  the  principles  was  not  always 
seen,  and  the  thoughts  were  incomplete.  We  had  not  truth 
in  all  its  clearness  and  explicitness,  but  we  had  embraced  it  in 
its  synthesis,  and  seen  the  process  by  which  that  synthesis  is 
reached  and  verified.  We  were  not  mistaken  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  conducted  us  to  the  church  of  God,  as  we  were 
afterward  led  to  believe, — an  error  which  has  caused  us  so 
much  trouble,  and  lost  us  so  much  time;  and  if  we  had  known 
better  how  to  interpret  the  analytic  language  of  scholastic  the- 
ology, avc  should  never  have  been  induced  to  lay  aside,  or  hold 
in  abeyance,  our  original  conviction. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  disruption  avc  speak  of  was  never  so 
complete  as  it  appeared,  or  as  Ave  ourseh'es  supposed.  We 
troubled  ourselves  little  about  the  matter,  because  Ave  early  a- 
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dopted  the  maxim  that  no  man  should  be  a  slave  to  his  own 
past.  But  no  honest  man  can  wholly  unmake  himself,  or,  if 
true  to  himself,  ever  become  wholly  another  man.  In  our 
most  ultra-liberal  days,  in  our  wildest  radicalism,  we  always 
retained  a  conservative  element,  and  recognized  and  asserted  the 
necessity  of  authority  ;  and  in  our  most  conservative  epoch, 
when  opposing  with  all  our  might  revolutionists  and  revolu- 
tionism, and  defending  the  legitimate  authority  in  the  state,  we 
never  defended  autocracy,  or  absolutism  of  any  sort.  From 
1843  to  1850,  we  opposed  the  ultra-democracy  rapidly  gaining 
a  foothold  in  our  own  country,  and  the  revolutionary  and  social- 
istic tendencies  of  European  liberalism,because  we  believed,then, 
and  believe  now,  that  the  dangers  to  religion  and  society  were 
then  on  that  side,  and  our  rule  of  conduct  is  always  to  attack  the 
danger  where  it  is,  not  where  it  is  not.  But  in  January,  1850,  we 
assured  our  friends  that  we  had  carried  the  work  of  combating 
liberalism  far  enough  and  that  we  should  soon  have  to  combat 
the  reaction  against  it  to  prevent  it  from  crushing  out  liberty, 
and  establishing  despotism.  A  writer  in  these  pages,  not  the 
Editor,  indeed  exulted  over  the  coup  d'etat  of  December,  1851, 
and  defended  it,  but  not  with  our  approbation,  and  for  seven 
long  years  we  stood  alone  in  this  country,  almost  in  the  world, 
among  Catholic  publicists,  in  warning  Catholics  against  any 
entangling  alliance  with  the  new-fangled  ccesarism  of  Napo- 
leon III.  From  the  first  we  assured  our  bishops  and  clergy 
that,  though  the  new  emperor  of  the  French  might  seek  to  use 
the  church  he  would  never  consent  to  be  her  servant,  or  to 
allow  her  full  freedom  as  a  corporation  in  his  dominions. 
They  believed  us  not,  and  we  were  represented  as  sharing  the 
spite  and  tendencies  of  a  "disappointed  tribune,"  as  the  illus- 
trious champion  of  Catholicity,  Count  de  Montalembert  was 
sneeringly  called,  against  Louis  Veuillot  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon. Unhappily  time  and  events  have  vindicated  the 
noble  French  champion  of  Catholicity  and  liberty,  and 
justified  our  warnings.  They  who,  without  reason,  threw 
the  church  at  the  feet  of  the  "new  Charlemagne,"  or 
the  "new  St.  Louis,"  as  the  new  emperor  was  called,  are 
now  in  danger  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  offering 
him  an  opposition  equally  without  reason.  France  is  not  ripe 
for  a  republic,  and  better  the  Bonapartes  than  the  restored 
Bourbons,  of  either  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch.  In  all  this 
there  is  evidence  of  the  love  of  authority  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  liberty  on  the  other,  and  of  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
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reconciling  with  each  other  both  liberty  and  authority.  We 
waged  no  war  for  despotism,  and  none  against  1  i  1  >erty  as  such.  If 
we  opposed  the  alliance  of  the  church  with  democracy,  we  opposed 
with  equal  firmness  her  alliance  with  despotism.  In  1838, 
before  our  conversion,  we  wrote  and  can  repeat  now,  with  only 
slight  modifications: 

"But  if  the  church  both  here  and  in  Europe,  does  not  desert  the 
■cause  of  absolutism,  and  make  common  cause  with  the  people,  its  doom 
is  sealed.  Its  union  with  the  cause  of  liberty  is  the  only  thing  which 
can  save  it.  The  party  of  the  people,  the  democracy  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  is  every  day  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  power.  It 
is  already  too  strong  to  be  defeated.  Popes  may  issue  their  bulls  against 
ii ;  bishops  may  denounce  it;  priests  may  slander  its  apostles,  as  they  did 
and  do  Jefferson,  and  appeal  to  the  superstition  of  the  mull  itude;  kings  and 
nobilities  may  collect  their  forces  and  bribe  or  dragoon;  but  in  vain;  it 
is  too  late.  Democracy  has  become  a  power,  and  sweeps  on  resistless 
as  one  of  the  great  agents  of  nature.  Absolute  monarchs  must  be  swept 
away  before  it.  They  will  fail  in  their  mad  attempt  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  people,  and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civilization.  They  will 
be  prostrated  in  the  dust,  and  rise  no  more  for  ever.  Whoever  or  what- 
ever leagues  with  them  must  take  their  fate.  If  the  altar  be  supported 
on  the  throne,  and  the  church  joined  to  the  palace,  both  must  fall  to- 
gether. Would  the  church  could  see  this  in  time  to  avert  the  sad  ca- 
tastrophe. It  is  a  melancholy  tiling  to  reflect  on  the  ruin  of  that  majestic 
temple  which  has  stood  so  long,  over  which  so  many  ages  have  passed, 
on  which  so  many  storms  have  beaten,  and  in  which  so  many  human 
hearts  have  found  shelter,  solitude,  and  heaven.  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  on  the  condition  of  the  people  deprived  ofall  forms  of  worship,  and 
with  no  altar  on  which  to  offer  the  heart's  incense  to  God  the  Father. 
Yet  assuredly  churchless,  altarless,  with  no  form  or  shadow  of  worship 
will  the  people  be,  if  the  church  continues  its  league  with  absolutism. 
The  people  have  sworn  deep  in  their  hearts,  that  they  will  be  free. 
They  pursue  freedom  as  a  divinity,  and  freedom  they  will  have,  — with 
the  church  if  it  maybe,  without  the  church  if  it  must  be.  God  grant 
that  they  who  profess  to  be  his  especial  servants  may  be  cured  of  their 
madness  in  season    to  save  the  altar!" 

The  church  is  indefectible,  and  cannot  fail  save  with  individu- 
als and  nations,  and  so  far  as  the  contrary  is  implied  in  expres- 
sions here  used,  the  extract  needs  correction;  but  in  all  other 
respects  it  may  be  indorsed  by  the  most  rigidly  orthodox 
Catholic.  The  church,  indeed,  always  remains,  for  the  idea 
she  is  realizing  in  time  and  space,  the  Word  incarnate  whose 
life  she  lives,  cannot  fail,  but  she  may  yet  fail  with  individ- 
uals and  nations,  as  she  often  has  failed.  \Ve  have  in  reality 
been  always  the  same  man  we  were  when  we  wrote  these 
words,  and  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  make  ourselves  over  into 
another  man.  The  true  Catholic  life  can  be  lived  only  in  an 
element  of  freedom.  The  innumerable  martyrs  in  all  ages 
prove  it;  for  martyrdom  is  the  strongest  assertion  of  liberty, 
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and  protest  against  despotism  and  tyranny  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  make.  It  was  the  desire  to  be  free,  to  live  in  free  and 
open  communion  with  God  that  in  the  primitive  ages  peopled  the 
deserts  of  Thebais  and  Palestine  with  hermits  and  anchorets,  and 
in  later  ages  the  monasteries  and  convents  with  monks  and  nuns. 
The  church  herself  can  fulfil  her  mission  only  in  an  element 
of  freedom,  and  wherever  her  interests  become  complicated 
with  those  of  despotism,  the  love  of  liberty  common  to  all 
men  breaks  away  from  her,  and  makes  war  against  her  as  the 
accomplice  of  the  despotism  they  would  annihilate.  The 
church  must  not  only  be  free  herself,  but  she  must,  in  order 
to  flourish  in  the  modern  world,  support  liberty  without,  and 
allow  it  within.  It  is  not  that  authority  should  be  withdrawn, 
denied,  resisted,  or  made  little  account  of,  but  that  it  should 
not  be  asserted  as  alone  sufficient,  or  the  liberty  and  the  neces- 
sity in  cultivated  minds  of  personal  conviction  cast  aside  as  a 
matter  of  no  consequence.  Men  in  our  day  demand  personal 
conviction, — to  appropriate,  to  assimilate  to  themselves  the 
truth  which  authority  teaches,  so  that  they  may  have  in  them- 
selves as  Catholics  unity  of  thought  and  life,  and  speak  from 
their  own  thoughts,  convictions,  and  experience  as  living  men, 
and  not  merely  repeat  a  lesson  learned  by  rote,  and  to  which 
they  attach  no  more  meaning  than  the  parrot  does  to  her 
scream  of  "pretty  pol."  It  is  not,  in  speaking  thus,  that  we 
value  less  the  external  authority  of  the  church  than  we  did  for- 
merly, or  that  we  are  less  indisposed  to  resist  it,  but  that  we 
value  personal  conviction  more,  and  feel  more  deeply  the  ne- 
cessity of  incorporating  the  truth  the  church  teaches,  into  the 
life,  the  intellect,  the  soul,  the  very  being  of  the  believer, — 
of  making  it  our  own,  an  integral  part  of  ourselves,  so  that 
when  we  speak  freely,  spontaneously,  we  shall  give  it  expres- 
sion. We  would  think,  and  speak  what  we  think,  without 
being  obliged  to  stop  and  ask,  whether  or  not  some  father  or 
doctor  has  thought  or  said  the  same  before  us.  AYe  would 
have  Catholic  truth  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  have  it  our  reason, 
our  conscience,  our  common  sense,  not  merely  something  put 
on,  and  held  on  by  a  foreign  hand. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  in  resuming  the  continuity  of 
our  own  intellectual  life,  and  thus  becoming  a  Catholic  from 
personal  conviction  as  well  as  from  submission  to  simple  ex- 
ternal authority,  we  cannot  believe  that  we  have  become  less- 
Catholic;  we  think  we  have  become  more  Catholic,  and  now 
for    the    first   time  really  and   understandinglv    a   Catholic. 
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Catholicity  has  now  become  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  we  no 
longer  regard  it  as  something  taken  up  or  put  on,  or  separate 
it,  or  distinguish  it  in  thought  from  the  rest  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life.  In  resuming  the  connecting  link 
between  our  present  and  past  life,  we  are  only  bringing  up  a 
phase  of  thought  that  at  first  we  did  not  dare  trust,  or  feared 
might  turn  out  to  be  uncatholic,  and  are  only  divesting  our 
Catholicity  of  all  sectarian  incrustations  and  mediaeval  accu- 
mulations not  in  harmony  with  what  is  true  and  good  in  our 
age.  Dogmatically  considered,  the  Catholicity  that  was  taught 
us  was  orthodox,  but  the  philosphy  and  the  political  and  so- 
cial ideas,  in  a  word,  the  civilization  given  us  along  with  it  be- 
longed to  an  age  that  has  passed  away,  and  is  impossible  to  be 
recalled.  ImpossibUe  defunctos  revocare.  We  are  in  our  labors, 
so  strangely  misunderstood  and  so  cruelly  denounced,  only  as- 
serting ourselves  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  doing 
our  best  to  show  the  ground  of  the  real  harmony  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  modern  civilization.  We  had  discovered 
this  ground  before  we  came  into  the  church,  but  for  some  time 
after  we  came  in  we  did  not  dare  confide  in  it.  We  were 
afraid  to  rely  on  our  own  consTictions,  and  unnecessarily 
broke  with  our  age  and  our  country.  It  was  a  blunder,  in- 
nocent in  its  motives,  and  the  result  not  of  pride,  but  its  op- 
posite. Still  it  was  a  blunder,  and  has  prevented  us  from 
serving  the  cause  of  Catholicity  as  effectually  as  we  might 
have  done,  caused  us  to  waste  much  strength,  and  to  lose 
much  time.  But  what  has  been  has  been,  and  cannot  be 
helped,  and  there  is  no  use  in  whining  or  whimpering  over  it. 
He  who  has  sinned  should  confess  his  sin,  and  forsake  it,  and 
hasten  to  practise  the  virtue  still  within  his  reach.  He  who 
has  blundered  need  not  paralyze  himself  in  useless  regrets, 
but  should,  as  soon  as  he  discovers  his  blunder,  correct  it,  and 
seek  to  avoid  similar  blunders  in  future.  No  man,  not  a 
downright  fool,  ever  claims  exemption  from  error,  or  pretends 
to  be  infallible.  He  who  thinks  will  sometimes  err,  but  it 
is  better  to  err,  than  never  to  think,  and  better  is  it  now  and 
then  to  fail  than  never  to  attempt.  It  is  of  for  more  impor- 
tance what  we  are  to  day  than  what  we  were  yesterday.  ^  e 
make  no  moan  over  our  past.  We  simply  explain  it,  and 
dismiss  it.     We  are  none  the  worse,  but  the  wiser  for  it.^ 

But  with  our  present  views  and  from  our  present  position, 
we  are  able  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  the  character,  and 
to  recognize  the  services  of  such  a  man  as  Pere  Lacordaire. 

Vol!  XX. -17 
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We  have  been  his  contemporary,  really  engaged,  though  in  a 
different   sphere,    and   under  circumstances  widely    different 
from  his,  in  the  same  great  work  to  which  he  devoted  his  life, 
and  can  honor  ourselves  by   claiming  to  have  been  in  many 
respects    his  disciple,   and  to    have    pertained  to  his  school. 
No  man  in  this  country  watched  with  more  interest  the  be- 
ginning of   the  great  movement  in  France,    commenced   in 
1831,  and  of  which  he  was  the  master-spirit,  or  has  been  more 
affected  by  it  in  his  whole  intellectual  life  and  destiny,  than 
we.     It  was  that  movement  that  more  than  any  thing  else 
brought  us  back  to  Christianity,    inspired  us  with  belief  in 
the  possibility    of   reconciling    religion  and   modern  society, 
and  finally  prepared  us  for  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
the  church.     We  had,  in  appreciating  that  movement,  over- 
looked the  claims  of  Pere  Lacordaire,  for  we  took  him  to  be 
simpv  a  disciple  of  the  once  distinguished  and  eminent  Abbe 
de  La  Mennais.     We  learn  now  for  the  first  time  that  Pere 
Lacordaire  was  never  his  disciple,  that  he  never  shared  his 
peculiar  views  either  in  philosophy  or  theology,  but  was  really 
himself  the  master-mind  of  the  movement  in  what  was  sober, 
reasonable,  just,  and  Catholic  in  it.     The  movement,  resulting 
in  what  M.  Montalembert  calls  the  Catholic  Renaissance,  as 
La  Mennais  understood  it,  was  based  on  a  false  and  mischie- 
vous system  of  philosophy,  and  if  it  could  have   prevailed,  it 
would  have  subverted  the  very  foundations  of  our  Catholic 
faith.     On  the  one  hand,  it  would  have  confounded  regenera- 
tion with  generation,  or,  on  the  other,  resolved  humanity  into 
divinity,  and  proclaimed  not  only  people-prophet,  and  people- 
priest,  but  with  Mazzini,  people-king,  and  people-god,  as  any 
one  may  collect  from  his  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,  the  legitimate 
development  of  his  system. 

Lacordaire  during  his  college  days,  like  so  many  of  his 
generation,  was  without  faith  in  Christianity,  a  deist,  as  they 
said  then ;  but  after  having  finished  the  study  of  his  profes- 
sion as  a  lawyer,  while  still  young,  he  recovered  his  faith  in 
the  Gospel,  and  immediately  entered  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1827.  From  his  conversion 
to  Christianity  he  never  for  a  moment  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  wavered  in  his  faith,  or  relaxed  his  labors  in  the  cause 
of  religion  and  civilization.  His  faith  was  sincere,  firm,  and 
orthodox,  his  zeal  pure,  enlightened,  and  disinterested,  and  his 
submission  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  church  was  prompt 
and  unreserved,  though  never  blind  or  servile.     He  was  bold, 
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at  times  to  the  verge  of  imprudence,  if  not^of  rashness,  a  man 
of  strong  personal  convictions,  we  may  also  say,  of  an  intense 
individuality,  who,  having  taken  his  ground,  adhered  to  it 
with  firmness  and  constancy,  and  shrunk  from  no  obstacles, 
from  no  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation,  no  obloquy 
or  reproach,  in  maintaining  it.  He  had  unbounded  and  un- 
shakable confidence  in  truth,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  in 
God  whose  word  is  truth,  and  he  never  doubted  that  the 
truth  would  sustain  him,  and  in  the  end  crown  his  works  with 
success.  He  was  inherently  a  brave  man,  what  we  call  a 
manly  man,  the  hero  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  champion  of  free 
speech,  free  education,  free  thought,  and  free  discussion.  In 
him  was  no  guile,  no  cunning,  no  trickery,  no  artifice,  no 
seeking  to  compass  his  ends  by  intrigue,  by  craft,  by  indirect 
means,  or  by  crooked  or  zigzag  paths.  His  soul  was  as  open 
as  the  day,  and  his  means  were  as  straightforward  and  just  as 
his  ends  were  pure,  lofty,  and  noble.  He  was  simple,  tender, 
affectionate,  but  one  of  the  most  intrepid  of  men  in  defence  of 
truth,  justice,  liberty.  He  was  a  bold,  energetic,  and  vigor- 
ous writer,  of  remarkable  facility,  and  in  modern  times  at 
least,  unrivalled  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  the  echoes  of  his 
voice  which  rang  out  so  clear,  so  strong,  so  sympathetic,  and 
so  winning,  in  the  old  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame  tie  Park,  and 
throughout  all  France,  have  not  yet  died  away,  and  will  not 
for  many  generations  to  come. 

In  1831,  Pere,  then  the  Abbe,  Lacordaire  became  associated 
with  La  Mennais  and  Count  Montalembert  not  yet  of  age,  in 
conducting  that  remarkable  journal,  the  Avenir.  In  that 
journal  he  soon  eclipsed,  the  illustrious  count  tells  us,  the 
elder  and  more  distinguished  Abbe  de  La  Mennais.  With 
his  associates  he  set  on  foot  a  movement  which  has  not  been 
without  its  influence  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  and 
to  which  he  remained  true  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  To  under- 
stand that  movement,  and  to  appreciate  the  service  it  rendered 
for  over  twenty  years  to  Catholicity  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic  world,  we  must  recur  to  what 
at  the  time  was  the  state  of  Catholic  minds,  of  the  general 
opinion  of  Catholics  in  France  and  elsewhere.  The  violence 
of  the  old  French  revolution,  the  infidelity  of  its  chiefs,  the 
persecution  it  inaugurated  against  Catholics,  its  legal  suppres- 
sion of  the  Catholic  worship,  and  its  murder,  imprisonment, 
or  deportation  of  Catholic  priests,  had  not,  unnaturally,  turned 
the  whole  Catholic  mind  against  republicanism,  and  linked  the 
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cause  of  the  church  with  that  of  monarchy;  and  the  military 
despotism  of  Xapoleon,  his  imprisonment  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  his  efforts  to  subject  the  church  to  his  will  and  to  use  her 
in  forwarding  his  ambitious  projects  of  conquest  and  universal 
dominion,  had  wedded  the  Catholic  cause  to  that  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  party  of  legitimacy  throughout  Europe  repre- 
sented by  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance.  Catholics  were  almost 
universally  in  1830  united  with  the  party  of  repression,  the 
party  of  absolutism,  the  oscurantisti,  and  opposed  to  all  move- 
ments in  favor  of  popular  liberty.  The  word  liberty  itself  was 
suspeet,  and  he  who  spoke  in  its  favor  Mas  looked  upon  as  a 
bad  Christian  and  a  worse  subject. 

The  revolution  of  1830  came  and  proved  that  the  oscuran- 
tisti were  not  invincible,  and  that  the  Catholic  cause,  if  not 
separated  from  the  sovereigns,  would  fail.  That  revolution 
proved  to  all  men  who  had  eyes  in  their  heads  that  the  peo- 
ple were  mightier  than  their  sovereigns,  at  least  too  powerful 
and  too  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  their  strength,  too  earnest 
in  their  love  of  liberty,  ever  to  become  again  the  quiet,  peace- 
able, and  orderly  subjects  of  a  despotic  rule.  It  was  clear 
that  the  repressive  policy  of  the  sovereigns  must  fail,  and  the 
Catholic  cause,  if  linked  to  that  policy,  must  itself  fail  with  it. 
The  church  everywhere  shared  the  prejudices  and  resentments 
of  the  people  against  their  temporal  sovereigns,  and  the  more 
she  preached  to  them  submission,  and  the  more  she  labored 
to  reconcile  them  to  the  old  regime,  and  to  make  them  quiet, 
docile,  and  obedient  subjects,  the  more  embittered  they  became 
against  her  as  the  enemy  of  progress,  as  the  accomplice  of 
despotism  and  tyranny.  In  point  of  fact,  the  liberal  party, 
the  party  of  progress,  the  believers  in  modern  civilization  were 
estranged  from  her  communion,  were  unbelieving,  and  were 
making  war  on  her  as  the  chief  supporter  of  a  political  and  social 
order  they  wished  to  make  an  end  of  once  for  all.  In  this 
state  of  feeling  the  church  could  not  discharge  her  mission  of 
winning  souls  to  Christ,  or  of  rearing  up  the  modern  world 
in  the  Christian  faith.  She  had  become  odious  to  the  modern 
world,  and  impotent  to  govern  or  direct  it. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  what  has  to  be  done? 
Why  had  the  thinking,  active,  energetic  portion  of  the  people 
in  modern  times  become  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  dis- 
believers in  her  dogmas?  Evidently  because  they  found,  or 
thought  they  found,  the  church  on  the  side  of  the  sovereigns 
against  the  people,  and  sustaining  an   order   of  things  which 
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thev  held  to  be  hostile  to  intelligence,  to  progress,  and  the 
political  and  social  interests  of  mankind,  not  because  they  had 
outgrown  the  Catholic  faith,  or  had  any  grave  objections  to  her 
dogmas  or  her  worship  in  themselves  considered.  Their  quar- 
rel with  the  church  was  political  and  social,  not  dogmatical, 
and  what  they  opposed  in  her  was  not  her  assertion  of  the 
divine,  but  her  real  or  apparent  suppression  of  the  human.  To 
them  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Saviour  was  "  per- 
fect Man,"  as  well  as  "perfect  God."  The  true  course  was, 
then,  for  the  church  to  cease  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
people's  masters,  to  sever  her  cause  from  that  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, to  accept  liberty  and  bless  it,  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  people,  hallow  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity, 
place  herself  at  the  head  of  the  modern  world,  and  aid  and  di- 
rect it  in  the  great  work  of  scientific,  social,  and  political  evo- 
lution. This  was  the  thought  of  the  Avenir,  and  of  the  men 
grouped  with  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  around  the  Abbe 
de  La  Mennais.  It  required  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state,  the  church  to  give  up  all  pecuniary  support  from 
the  state,  and  to  throw  herself  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  faithful.  Her  liberty  was  no  longer  to  be  secured  by 
concordats  with  the  state,  but  by  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  and  obtaining  a  safeguard  for  her  liberty  in  the  gen- 
eral liberty  of  the  citizen,  whether  Catholic  or  non-Catholic. 
The  change  recommended  would  have  deprived  the  church 
as  a  spiritual  commonwealth  of  all  political  power,  of  all  power 
derived  from  the  state,  all  political  right  of  censorship,  and  of 
all  civil  power  to  enforce  her  sentences  against  heresy,  error, 
or  schism,  and  consequently  would  have  abolished  the  whole 
of  that  system  of  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  continued 
to  some  extent  in  all  Catholic  Europe,  and  have  placed  the 
church  on  precisely  the  footing  on  which  she  stands  in  the 
United  States,  where  she  is  free  in  the  freedom  of  the  citizen, 
and  powerful  by  her  intellectual  and  moral  influence.  It 
would  have  placed  the  church  on  the  side  of  liberty,  and  made 
it  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  all  churchmen  to  resist 
absolutism,  and  to  sustain  the  freedom  and  equal  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  would  have  enabled  the  church  to  resume  her  civ- 
ilizing work,  baptized  modern  civilization,  and  healed  the 
schism  between  her  and  the  modern  world.  The  thought 
was  grand  and  noble,  and,  what  is  more,  Mas  eminently 
Catholic     We  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  and  joyous  hope 
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with  which  we  heard  its  enunciation,  all  Unitarian  as  we  were, 
and  Christian  in  a  mystic  sentiment  and  vague  longing  rath- 
er than  in  any  well-defined  thought  or  intellectual  convic- 
tion. It  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  our  regards  towards 
the  old  church,  and  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  her  grandeur,  as  a 
social  institution.  Unhappily  we  knew  the  movement  only 
as  the  work  of  La  Mennais,  and  when  we  learned  his  con- 
demnation and  excommunication,  we  hastily,  rashly  con- 
cluded that  the  old  church  was  dead,  and  her  resuscitation  no 
longer  possible.  We  wept  as  a  child  over  the  death  of  his 
mother,  made  honorable  mention  of  her  memory,  and  fol- 
lowed away  the  Saint-Simonian  dreamer,  the  fallen  priest, 
and  wasted  a  dozen  years  of  our  life  in  the  endeavor  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  church. 

We  read  with  intense  interest  the  description  M.  Monta- 
lembert  gives  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  noble  youth,  the  true- 
chivalry  of  France,  that  Mere  grouped  around  the  great 
thought,  and  threw  the  whole  force  of  their  souls,  their  pure 
zeal  and  disinterestedness  into  the  Catholic  movement.  We 
read  with  a  new  confidence  in  divine  grace  and  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  his  account  of  their  labors,  their  sacrifices, 
their  trials,  and  the  obstacles  they  overcame,  or  could  not  at 
the  time  overcome ;  and  we  can  in  our  own  heart  sympathize 
with  that  sorrow  which  must  have  oppressed  them  when  their 
chief  was  condemned,  when  he  fulfilled  to  the  letter  the  pre- 
dictions of  his  enemies,  and  their  noble  cause  seemed  to  have 
failed,  and  failed  for  ever.  Men  never  feel  but  once  in  life 
what  they  must  have  then  felt.  But  the  brave  Count  Mon- 
talembert,  and  the  equally  brave  and  heroic  Lacordaire  never 
for  a  moment  faltered,  never  for  a  moment  "lost  heart  or 
hope,"  or  deserted  the  cause  so  dear  to  them,  or  despaired  of 
the  divine  mercy  for  the  church  and  the  world.  To  the  hour 
of  his  death  Lacordaire  remained  faithful  to  his  first  love,  and 
amid  a  life  of  vicissitudes  the  noble  Montalembert  seems  to- 
have  abated  nothing  of  his  youthful  passion,  and  amidst  the 
wreck  of  society,  obloquy,  reproach,  the  desertion  of  friends, 
the  treachery  of  associates,  the  cowardice  of  those  who  should 
have  stood  by  him,  and  bodily  infirmity,  has  maintained  his 
fidelity  and  his  honor.  His  heart,  if  touched  with  sadness, 
if  it  has  something  of  the  unction  of  sorrow,  is  as  young,  as 
ardent,  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  All  in  all, 
the  history  of  the  movement  is  to  us  the  brightest,  the  purest, 
the  noblest,  the  most  inspiring  and  consoling  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Catholic  France. 
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There  were,  as  M.  Montalembert  admits,  some  imprudences, 
and  some  things  premature  to  be  noted.  The  logic  of  the  in- 
dividual leaps  more  rapidly  the  distance  from  the  premises  to 
the  conclusion  than  that  of  the  community.  None  of  the 
Catholic  nations  of  Europe7 were  in  1831  prepared  to  accept 
at  once  so  great  changes  as  La  Mennais  and  his  friends  pro- 
posed. The  merit  of  all  great  changes  is  in  their  opportune- 
ness, and  the  most  desirable  reforms  are  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial,  if  attempted  out  of  season,  or  so  as  to  cause  too 
violent  a  shock  to  old  prejudices,  habits,  and  usages.  To  be 
useful,  they  must  not  be  new  creations,  nor  violent  changes, 
but  should  grow  out  of  the  past,  and  be  its  natural  evolution. 
Unhappily,  this  rule,  so  true,  and  so  just,  isoftener  abused  by 
the  conservative  party,  than  forgotten  or  disregarded  by  the 
reform  party.  It  is  made  the  excuse  for  doing  nothing,  for. 
opposing  all  reform,  all  progress,  and  is  translated  into  the 
maxim,  quieta  non  movere,  make  no  disturbance,  keep  quiet, 
and  leave  things  as  they  are.  This  abuse  on  the  one  side  pro- 
vokes a  corresponding  abuse  on  the  other,  and  pushes  the  re- 
form party  into  a  violence  that  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
dreamed  of;  yet,  better  motion  than  stagnation,  better  even 
the  storm  than  the  long  calm,  in  which  not  a  ship  can  move, 
nor  a  sail  flap,  under  which  even  the  ocean  rots.  Better  life 
than  death.  It  was  only  when  troubled  that  the  waters  of 
the  pool  of  Bethsaida  possessed  a  healing  virtue.  If  no  shock 
is  ever  given  to  men's  prejudices,  they  can  never  be  removed; 
if  no  strong  hand  belaid  upon  old  habits  and  usages,  and  if 
do  one  is  suddenly  started  from  his  sleep  of  the  "Seven  Sleep- 
ers," no  progress  can  ever  be  made,  and  no  old  abuses  ever 
be  corrected.  Somebody  must  take  the  lead,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment be  in  advance  of  the  multitude,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned,  and  he  who  takes  the  lead  will  to  the  many  seem 
imprudent,  rash,  violent,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace*  and 
quiet  of  society  or  of  the  church.  For  our  part,  separating 
what  pertained  to  La  Mennais  personally,  and  taking  the 
movement  as  represented  by  Lacordaire,  we  see  nothing  in 
it  not  true  and  good,  and  nothing  really  rash  or  premature 
:is  a  subject  of  public  discussion. 

No  doubt  the  great  body  of  the  French  prelates  and  clergy 
were  unprepared  for  the  sweeping  changes  proposed,  but  the 
changes  were  desirable,  and  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  society.  The  error  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  was  not  in   proposing  them,   but   in   demanding  that 
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they  should  at  once  be  practically  adopted  ;  in  being  too  im- 
patient ;  and  in  not  allowing  the  well-disposed  men,  cleric  or 
laic  trained  in  the  old  system,  attached  to  the  old  rtyime,  and  not 
much  disturbed  by  its  defects,  which  had  not  disturbed  their 
predecessors,  sufficient  time  to  examine  the  questions  involved, 
and  to  form  an  enlightened  judgment  respecting  them.  Our 
young  friends  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  majority  of  minds  act,  and  the  difficulty 
the  majority  of  men  have  in  changing  their  point  of  view,  or 
of  letting  anv  new  ideas  'get  into  their  heads.  Thev  did  not 
consider  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  especially  of  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  affairs,  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of 
prejudices  and  habits,  creatures  of  routine,  who  believe  and 
act  as  they  do  only  because  so  believed  and  acted  their  fathers 
and  predecessors;  and  therefore  they  were  too  unmeasured, 
too  violent  in  their  attacks  upon  the  French  prelacy,  and 
could  expect  only  denunciation  in  return.  They,  too,  erred 
by  seeking  a  decision  at  the  time  from  Rome.  Under  the 
circumstances,  in  the  actual  state  of  public  opinion,  and  with 
the  relations  of  the  church  with  the  state  such  as  they  still 
wrere,  Rome,  even  if  not  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  Avenir 
party  in  themselves  considered,  if  compelled  to  decide  the 
question,  must  decide  against  them.  But  this  forcing  Rome 
to  a  decision  was  the  work  of  La  Mennais  himself,  against 
the  advice  and  judgment  of  his  friends,  and  proves,  we  fear, 
that  he  was  more  intent  on  gaining  a  victory  over  his  enemies, 
than  on  securing  the  triumph  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had 
enlisted  so  many  of  the  noble  youth  of  France. 

We  have  been  told  the  movement  was  condemned  by  Pope 
Gregory  XA7L,  in  his  famous  Encyclical,  dated  at  Rome, 
August  15th,  1832,  but  we  cannot  find  that  its  principle  was 
condemned,  or  that  the  movement  itself  was  censured  as  un- 
catholic.  It  was  censured  as  one  the  church  could  notofficiallv 
sanction  at  the  time,  one  which  demanded  changes  at  the  time 
impracticable,  and  incompatible  with  the  existing  relations  and 
interests  of  the  church,  and  likely  to  favor  the  false  notions 
of  liberty,  of  the  freedom  of  conscience  and  opinion,  as  well  as 
the  religious  indifference,  then  so  rife  in  the  revolutionary 
European  world.  This  did  not  necessarily  touch  the  great  prin- 
ciple for  which  Lacordai re  contended,  that,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
<>f  associating  liberty  with  religion,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation 
between  the  church  and  modern  civilization.  AVe  know  he 
held  fast  to  that  principle  during  his  whole   life,  and   did   so 
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With  the  full  knowledge  of  Rome,  and  without  the  least  cen- 
sure. He  held  fast  to  it  as  a  secular  priest,  as  a  monk,  and 
as  the  reviver  of  the  Dominican  order  in  France.  Our  pres- 
ent Holy  Father  appears  to  have  approved  it,  and  to  have 
acted  on  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate.  It  will  not,  there- 
fore, do  to  say  it  1ms  been  condemned,  and  that  the  church 
has  bound  herself  for  all  time  to  come  to  her  old  political  al- 
liances, interdicted  modern  civilization,  and  thus  denied  her 
own  catholicity  in  time.     The  church  has  not  stultified  her- 

s-lf.  ,    -     ,    . 

La  Mennais,  we  think,  might  have  been  saved,  had  the 
French  prelates  treated  him  somewhat  differently,  and  not 
enlisted  his  pride  and  his  vindictive  temper  on  the  side  of 
his  errors;  and  he  certainly  would  not,  as  it  was,  have 
been  lost,  if  he  had  had  a  lsss  proud  and  arrogant  disposition, 
a  less  intense  personality,  and  had  engaged  with  more  disin- 
terestedness in  his  movement.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
wisdom,  tact,  adroitness  of  the  clergy,  of  their  patience,  for- 
bearance, and  tenderness,  and  not  more  than  is  true,  when 
fhey  deal  individually  with  onewho  comes  to  them  avowing 
himself  a  sinner.  But  we  have  not  found  them  always  all 
that  is  pretended,  when  they  havetodeal  publicly  with  a  man 
whom  they  suspect  of  erroneous  tendencies.  Such  a  man  they 
seldom  spare.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  denounce  him,  and  to  enlist  public  opinion  against 
him.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  say  he  errs,  and  to  persuade 
others  that  he  errs,  without  taking  any  pain- in  a  liberal  spirit, 
to  convince  him,  without  unnecessarily  wounding  his  self-love. 
No  doubt  they  are  moved  by  zeal  for  the  purity  and  integrity 
of  faith,  and  a  just  horror  of  heresy;  but  there  may  be  an 
indiscreet  zeal,  a  zeal  that  overshoots  itself.  The  opinions 
which  we  judge  unsound  we  are  free  to  combat,  and  ought,  if 
important,"  to  combat;  but  we  should  spare  the  man  till  we 
have  good  evidence  that  he  is  determined  to  persist  in  error. 

In  combating  a  man's  opinion,  it  is  never  wise  or  kind  to 
do  it  by  alleging  public  opinion,  or  even  external  authority, 
against  him.  To  enlist  public  opinion  against  my  opinions, 
is  not  to  prove  me  in  the  wrong,  it  is  only  to  prove  or  to  make 
me  unpopular;  and  external  authority  should  not  be  alleged 
till  all  the  resources  of  reason  are  exhausted,  for  authority 
sometimes  silences  without  convincing,  and  it  i>  possible,  too, 
that  the  man  may  have  a  way  satisfactory  to  himself  of  rec- 
onciling   his  opinions  with  the  decisons  of  authority.     As  far 
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as  we  have  read  the  controversy,  very  little  to  the  purpose 
was  alleged  against  La  Mennais.  His  obvious  meaning  was 
often  misapprehended;  his  own  defences  treated  with  wrath  or 
superciliousness.  We  read  the  publications  of  the  bishop 
of  Toulouse  against  him  with  great  pain.  The  best  things 
and  least  objectionable  were  said  by  Father  Rozaven;  but  the 
good  father  begins  by  assuming  that  he  is  right,  and  that  his 
opponent  has  not  a  word  to  say,  and  does  not  permit  him  to 
say  a  word,  in  his  own  defence.  This  is  not  the  best  way  of 
proceeding,  for  it  gives  a  man  no  chance  but  to  prostrate  him- 
self at  your  feet,  and  give  you  a  personal  triumph  over  him, 
or  doggedly  to  close  his  mind  and  heart  against  even  the  truth. 
By  such  proceeding,  if  the  man  is  not  a  heretic  when  you  find 
him  he  is  very  likely  to  be  one  when  you  leave  him.  You 
adopt  it  successfully  against  the  multitude,  not  against  an  in- 
dividual. Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  La  Men- 
nais lacked  true  humility  and  the  forgiving  disposition  of  the 
Gospel. 

But  though  La  Mennais  failed,  the  movement  did  not  fail. 
Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  and  their  friends  remained  true 
to  it.  Its  powerful  and  excellent  influence  was  seen  in  the 
revolutions  of  1848.  These  revolutions  nowhere,  out  of  the 
papal  states,  assumed  an  anti-Catholic  character,  and  they 
gave  to  the  church  in  France  and  Germany  a  degree  of  free- 
dom that  she  had  never  before  enjoyed  since  the  memory  of 
man.  Never  since  France  became  Catholic  did  French  Cath- 
olics conduct  themselves  more  like  freemen ;  show  more  the 
qualities  that  best  befit  the  patriot,  the  citizen,  and  never  did 
the  church  in  France  assume  a  nobler  attitude,  occupy  a  more 
independent  position,  speak  with  a  freer,  a  more  energetic,  a 
more  inspiring,  or  a  more  consoling  voice,  than  under  the  re- 
public of  1848.  She  saved  the  country  from  anarchy,  and 
French  society  from  dissolution,  by  the  prompt  and  frank  ac- 
ceptance of  the  republic  by  the  majority  of  her  prelates  and 
clergy,  with  the  archbishop  of  Paris  at  their  head,  and  their 
ready  and  hearty  espousal  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  Then  we 
saw  that  Pere  Lacordaire  and  his  noble  band  of  liberal  Cath- 
olics, as  they  were  called,  had  not  labored  in  vain.  They  had 
infused  a  confidence  in  political  and  civil  liberty  into  the 
Catholic  body,  and  had  disarmed  the  honest  and  intelligent 
liberals  of  their  former  hostility  to  the  church  and  made  Cath- 
olics themselves  feel  that  the  liberty  of  the  church  would  re- 
ceive its  strongest    guaranty   in  the  freedom  of   the  citizen. 
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We  need  not  say  that  a  lamentable  change  has  since  come 
over  the  Gallican  church.     An  exaggerated  fear  of  socialism, 
defeated  on  the  13th  of  June,  1848,  a  pusillanimous  dread 
of  seeing  reenaeted  the  horrors  of  the  republic  of  1792,  of 
which    there    was    really    no    serious    danger,    and    a    secret 
longing  for  the  support  and  favors  of  the  prince,  the  result  of 
old  habits,   or  of  the  reminiscences  of  old  times,  led  her  prel- 
ates with  the  majority  of  the  parish  priests  to  sacrifice  her  in- 
dependence, to  deliver  her  over  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Csesar, 
in  the  fallacious  hope  of  deriving  greater  advantages  to  relig- 
ion from  power  than  from  liberty.     They  thought  it  better 
for  the  church  to  be  a  courtier,  than  a  free  citizen,  and  in  con- 
sequence  compelled   her  to  serve  as  a  slave,  or  to    make  her- 
self a  frondeur.     We  will   not  suffer  ourselves  to  speak  of 
their  uncalled   for  surrender  to  power  in  the  terms  that  best 
befit  it.     If,  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolution  of  February, 
the  noble  attitude  they  assumed  attracted  the  admiration  and 
kindled   the   hopes  of  the  world,  their  weakness,  to  use  no 
harsher   term,    after  the  coup  d'itat  of  December,  1851,    and 
before   the  proclamation  of  the   empire  in  December,  1852, 
was  fitted  only  to  grieve  the    hearts  of  sincere  Catholics  who 
understood  the  position  of  things,  and  to  excite  the  contempt 
and  disgust  of  the  liberally  minded  non-Catholics  who  had  be- 
gun to  turn  with  respect  and  affection  towards  the  old  church. 
It  was  lamentable,  and   tended  only  to  confirm  the  objections 
that  had  been  so  long  and  so  confidently  urged  against  us;  it 
proved  but  too  evidently  that  goodness  is   not  always  accom- 
panied by  wisdom,  and' that  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  may 
be  possessed  without  the  prudence  of  the  serpent.     The  clergy, 
especially  of  the  first  order,  throughout  the  world,  taking  their 
cue  from  the  clergy  of  France,  at    least    from    those    who    by 
favoring  power  could   speak,    supposing    very    naturally  that 
they  were  the  best  judges  in  the  rase,    hailed    the    reestablish- 
ment  of  the  Napoleonic  empire  as  the  commencement  of  a  gold- 
en age  for  the  church. 

Our  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  warned  them 
against  committing  themselves  in  favor  of  the  new  regime; 
but  they  will  also  bear  witness  that  we  did  so  only  at  our 
peril.  It  was  regarded  as  gross  impudence  on  our  part  to 
presume  to  differ  from  the  French  clergy  and  their  trusted 
organ,  sustained  even  at  Rome,  the  Paris  Univers.  ^  Were  not 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  France  better  judges  of  what  was 
for  the  interests  of  the  church,  than  an  American,  or  rather,  a 
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Yankee  layman?  And  could  he  pretend  to  be  more  devoted 
to  those  interests  than  they  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  in- 
trusted with  their  management?  Does  he,  a  Yankee  convert 
and  a  convert  of  recent  date,  presume  not  only  to  instruct 
old  Catholics,  those  who  have  been  Catholics  from  infancy, 
and  have  never  followed  Tom  Paine,  Fanny  Wright,  Saint- 
Simon,  been  infidels,  socialists,  Presbyterians,  Universalists, 
Unitarians,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  but  even  to  teach  our 
consecrated  bishops  what  is  or  is  not  for  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  arraign  them  as  not  knowing  or  not  performing 
their  duty?  Out  upon  his  intolerable  pride,  his  Yankee  im- 
pudence !  So,  for  seven  long  years  we  stood  alone,  in  our 
own  country,  uttering  our  warnings  in  vain,  and  nothing  we 
have  said  or  done  has  had  so  much  effect  in  impairing  the 
confidence  of  Catholics  in  us  as  our  opposition  to  the  tendency 
among  them  to  applaud  the  new-fangled  csesarism  introduced 
by  Louis  Napoleon,  defended  by  Louis  Veuillot,  and  indors- 
ed apparently  by  the  French  episcopacy.  We  feel  no  grat- 
ification in  finding  events  justifying  our  warnings,  and  it  was 
with  real  pain  we  heard  a  noble-hearted  bishop  say  to  us,  a 
few  weeks  since,"  You  were  right,  and  we  were  wrong."  We 
could  enjoy  no  personal  triumph  which  had  been  gained  only 
by  events  deeply  injurious  to  the  Catholic  cause,  dearer 
to  us  than  our  own  reputation,  far  dearer  to  us  than  our  own 
life. 

Religion  has  been  put  back  perhaps  half  a  century  or  more  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  political  liberty,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  publicity  in  France;  but  the 
glorious  cause  to  which  Lacordaire  devoted  his  well-spent  life 
is  not  lost.  True  he  is  gone,  and  his  eloquent  voice  can  no  longer 
be  heard  in  the  French  churches,  by  thousands  of  French 
youths  with  palpitating  hearts;  but  it  is  not  wholly  silent.  It 
has  at  least  left  an  echo,  and  his  whole  life,  his  heroic  exam- 
ple will  speak  for  him.  Ozanam,  that  prince  among  erudites, 
the  true  scholar,  the  really  learned  man,  the  devout  Chris- 
tian, the  founder  with  Lacordaire  of  the  great  and  glorious 
association  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  now  spread  through 
nearly  all  Christian  lands,  is  gone,  but  he  lives,  speaks, 
and  moves  men's  minds  and  hearts  in  his  works.  These  are 
gone,  yet  not  all  are  gone.  Montalembert,  De  Falloux,  the 
bishop  of  Orleans,  the  learned  and  eloquent  Dupanloup,  and 
hosts  of  others  whose  names  deserve  honorable  mention,  yet  re- 
main and  are  sure  to  leave  a  posterity.       The  army  of  Cath- 
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olic  progress  has  suffered  losses,  has  received  a  temporary- 
check,  a  defeat,  if  you  will,  but  not  annihilation,  nor  a  rout. 
It  is  weakened  for  a  moment  but  not  demoralized,  New 
recruits  will  flock  to  fill  its  thinned  ranks,  and  this  New  World 
will  soon  send  her  full  contingent.  Our  own  personal  race  is, 
no  doubt,  well-nigh  run,  and  we  shall  probably  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  as  past  service,  if  not  dishonorably  dismissed; 
but  our  country  lives,  and  will  live,  in  spite  of  the  formidable 
rebellion  that  threatens  her  life,  and  rise  to  a  position  in  the 
world's  estimation  she  has  never  yet  held,  and  here  Catholic- 
ity and  political  liberty  will  walk  hand  in  hand  together. 
Here  sooner  than  elsewhere  will  the  schism  between  the 
church  and  modern  civilization  be  healed,  and  it  be  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  a  Catholic  without  warring  against  the  prog- 
ress of  the  age,  or  laboring  to  restore  a  dead  past.  Our  civil 
war  will  correct  many  notions,  remove  many  doubts,  and  con- 
firm confidence  in  the  principle  of  free  government.  Our  bish- 
ops and  our  clergy  will  acquire  it,  and  will  break  from  the 
bonds  which  bind  them  to  a  political  and  social  order  which 
the  triumph  of  the  loyalists  in  the  republic  will  forever  render 
obsolete.  Our  young  and  educated  Catholics  will  drink  in 
a  love  for  liberty  with  the  love  for  religion,  will  feel  themselves 
freemen  as  they  bow  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  assert  in  the 
same  breath  their  manhood  and  their  Christian  docility,  and 
with  ever  increasing  numbers,  courage,  and  discipline  swell 
the  Catholic  army  of  progress.  We  have  no  fears  or  misgiv- 
ings as  to  ultimate  success. 

But  the  great  change  we  look  for  in  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  church  and  society,  demanded  by  the  progress  of  events, 
is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  day.  The  old  mixed  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical government  of  society  is  that  under  which  most 
Catholics  have  been  trained,  that  to  which  in  old  Catholic 
countries  they  are  still  habituated,  and  that  which  almost 
everywhere  the  regular  official  instruction  they  receive  pre- 
sents as  the  beau-ideal  of  Catholic  organization.  All  see  and 
know  that  that  order  has  been  violently  shaken,  that  it  has  in 
many  places  been  overthrown,  and  is  menaced  everywhere  ; 
but  probably  the  majority  regard  this  as  a  fact  to  be  deplored, 
and  still  cherish  the  hope  of  one  day  restoring  the  relations 
which  have  been  disturbed  or  broken.  Many  may  suspect 
the  change  threatened  cannot  be  successfully  resisted,  but,  re- 
garding it  as  an  evil,  think  it  their  duty  to  resist  it  as  long  as 
they  can, — to  put  off  the  evil  day  to  the  remotest  future  pos- 
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sible.  They  who  think  with  us  that  the  change  is  not  only 
inevitable,  but  desirable,  and  that  it  will  prove  not  only  a 
change,  but  a  progress,  are  only  a  minority,  and  those  not  at 
the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  laity  are  much  better 
prepared  for  it,  and  much  more  favorable  to  it,  than  the 
clergy ;  but  it  is  not  fitting  that  the  laity  should  array  them- 
selves against  the  clergy,  and  in  matters  of  this  sort  there  is 
little  good  that  can  be  accomplished  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  great  evil,  and  that  which  delays  the 
change,  is  the  attempts  of  the  laity  to  accomplish  it  without 
this  cooperation,  and  in  spite  of  it".  These  attempts  are  im- 
politic, and  even  imcatholic.  They  are  in  their  nature  revo- 
lutionary, and  therefore  always  to  be  deprecated.  If  the 
clergy  are  not  the  whole  church',  there  is  no  church  without 
them,  any  more  than  there  are  children  without  parents. 
Much  of  the  backwardness,  slowness,  and  hesitancy  of  the 
clergy  grows  out  of  the  impatience  of  the  people,  their  disor- 
derly demands,  their  revolutionary  tendencies,  creating  in 
their  minds  the  suspicion  that  the  moving  cause  in  the  people 
is  doubt  of  religion,  and  unwillingness  to  submit  to  its  re- 
straints, and  to  practise  its  precepts.  The  complete  separation 
of  church  and  state,  leaving  the  church  to  find  protection  for 
her  liberty  in  the  general  liberty  secured  to  the  citizen,  we 
hold  to  be_  the  only  practicable  solution  of  the  problems  of 
our  age  with  equal  advantage  to  civil  and  religious  society; 
we  believe  that  this  solution  is  the  one  to  which  the  whole 
progress  of  the  world  is  tending ;  but  we  are  not  ourselves 
prepared  to  adopt  it  against  the  church,  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  hierarchy. 

What  we  claim  for  ourselves  is  the  right  to  urge  it,  the 
right  to  discuss  it,  to  show  its  utility,  its  desirableness,  and 
its  inevitableness;  to  convince  if  we  can,  even  the  hierarchy  of 
its  utility,  and  persuade  them  to  consent  to  it.  The  right  to  do 
this  much,  we  maintain,  is  the  right  of  every  Catholic, 
whether  cleric  or  laic,  simply  holding  himself  bound  in  the 
sphere  of  action  to  obey  the  constituted  authorities.  I  am  bound 
to  obey  the  pontificate,  and  to  venerate  the  sacerdocy,  both  of 
which  are  from  God,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  take  no  thought 
for  the  interests  of  religion  and  society,  or,  in  this  country  at 
least,  to  refrain  from  expressing  my  honest  convictions,  when 
they  in  no  sense  impugn  Catholic  dogma,  or  what  is  unchange- 
able in  the  constitution  of  the  church.  There  is  a  mission  of 
genius,    of  intelligence  in  the  church,  which  is  not  necessarily 
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restricted  to  the  clergy,  and  may  be  committed  to  laymen,  or  to 
clergymen  in  a  sense  outside  of  their  sacerdotal  character,  for 
the  church  has  a  right  to  the  service  of  the  genius,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  learning,  the  good-will,  and  the  zeal  of  all  her 
members,  of  laymen  as  well  as  of  clergymen.  We  see  nothing 
imcatholic  in  this  non-hierarchical  mission,  any  more  than 
there  was  under  the  Old  Law  in  the  mission  of  the  prophets, 
which  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  ordinary  priesthood,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  extra-hierarchical.  Indeed,  in  asserting  it,  we 
assert  only  what  always  has  been  and  always  will  be.  We 
claim  no  more  for  the  laity  than  they  have  always  done,  ex- 
cept we  claim  publicity  for  what  they  do,  or  that  what  they  d<> 
they  do  openly,  before  the  whole  world,  not  simply  by  private 
communication,  by  secret  diplomacy,  and  sometimes  by  private 
intrigue.  In  discussion  the  layman,  under  responsibility,  we 
hold,  may  take  the  initiative,  and  not  await  it  from  authority. 
He  may  open  such  questions  as  he  deems  important,  and  the 
business  of  authority  is  not  to  close  his  mouth,  but  to  set  him 
right,  when  and  where  he  goes  wrong.  This  is  no  more  than 
princes  and  nobles  have  always  been  allowed,  or  assumed  un- 
rebuked  the  right  to  do,  and  princes  and  nobles  are  only  lay- 
men. What  a  crowned  or  a  titled  layman  may  do,  a  free 
American  citizen,  though  uncrowned  and  untitled,  may  also 
do.  I  have  as  much  right  to  make  my  suggestions,  and  offer 
my  advice  to  the  bishops  or  to  the  supreme  pontiff  as  had 
Charlemagne  and  St.  Louis,  or  as  has  Louis  Napoleon  or 
Francis  Joseph  to  offer  theirs.  Before  the  church,  if  not 
before  the  state,  all  laymen  are  equal. 

But  this,  though  undeniably  true,  is  so  far  removed  from 
past  usage,  that  to  any  but  an  inborn  republican,  it  seems 
almost  false,  almost  satanic,  and  it  will  need  to  be  iterated 
and  reiterated  from  many  mouths  and  for  a  long  time,  before 
it  will  be  generally  accepted  and  practically  conformed  to. 
The  memory  of  old  systems  and  of  the  old  relations  between 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  is  too  vivid  for  even  Catholics 
who  have  not  imbibed  republican  sentiments,  and,  as  to  that  mat- 
ter for  many  who  have  imbibed  them,  to  see  in  the  assertion 
that  the  people  in  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  society,  stand 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  princes  and  nobles, 
kings  and  kaisers,  nothing  imcatholic  or  disrespectful  to  the 
hierarchy.  All  the  old  relations  of  church  and  state  presup- 
pose the  state  to  have  for  its  basis  not  right  and  equality,  but 
inequality  and  privilege.      The  greater  part  of  our  ascetic 
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literature  or  works  designed  especially  for  spiritual  instruc- 
tion and  edification,  presuppose  monarchy  tempered  or  not 
tempered  with  aristocracy,  as  the  constitution  of  society,  and 
are  filled  with  allusions,  illustrations  and  comparisons  that 
are  neither  apt  nor  edifying  to  a  republican  mind.  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  our  theological  literature,  whether  scholastic  or 
popular,  speculative  or  polemical,  produces  an  impression  on 
the  reader  that  the  church  is  confined  to  the  government,  and 
really  consists  only  of  the  clergy,  hierarchically  organized 
under  their  chief,  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  people  seem  to 
count  for  nothing  in  the  church,  as  formerly  they  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  state.  He  who  ventures  to  assert  that  the 
clergy  are  only  functionaries  in  the  church  and  for  the  church, 
that  the  laity  are  an  integral  part  of  the  church,  and  not 
mere  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  Avater"  to  the  hierar- 
chy, with  neither  voice  nor  souls  of  their  own,  is  at  once  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  democratize  the  church,  of  having  Con- 
gregational predilections  or  reminiscences,  if  not  of  being  an- 
imated by  an  unavowed  hostility  to  the  hierarchical  constitu- 
tion of  the  church  herself.  It  is  hard  to  protest  against  an 
extreme  in  one  direction,  without  being  suspected  of  wishing 
to  run  to  an  extreme  in  another.  Hence  it  is  that  they  who 
propose  changes  or  ask  for  changes  demanded  by  the  prog- 
ress or  changes  in  civilization,  are  sure  to  be  misunderstood, 
misrepresented,  and  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  Catholicity. 

No  man  ever  lived  who  could  more  effectually  bear  witness 
to  the  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted  than  Pere  Lacordaire. 
He  was  sincere,  earnest,  and  firm  in  his  faith,  simple  and 
docile  as  a  child,  clear,  distinct,  and  reverential  in  his  expres- 
sion, unbounded  in  his  charity,  full  of  tenderness  of  heart, 
gentle  in  his  manners,  eminent  for  his  prudence,  his  sobriety, 
and  for  his  earnestness,  his  singleness  of  purpose,  and  his  dis- 
interestedness, and  yet  he  had  his  enemies,  enemies  who  per- 
severed in  being  his  enemies  during  his  life,  who  misunder- 
stood him,  misrepresented  him,  distrusted  him  as  a  Catholic, 
and  did  all  in  their  power  to  lessen  his  influence,  and  defeat 
his  purposes.  How  often  have  we  heard  him  traduced,  de- 
nounced as  a  radical,  a  Jacobin,  a  socialist,  concealing  the  bon- 
net rouge,  under  the  friar's  hood.  Yet  he  persevered,  held 
fast  to  his  integrity,  held  fast  to  his  convictions,  and  contin- 
ued on  in  the  line  of  duty  marked  out  for  him,  unshaken  and 
unruffled,  calm  and  serene,  till  lie  laid  him  down  gently,  and 
slept  his  sleep  of  sweet  peace  in  the  Lord   who  so  tenderly 
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loved  him,  and  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved  and  has  so  heroi- 
cally served.  IIi<  example  is  full  of  inspiration  and  consola- 
tion, and  proves  that  God  is  as  near  us  to-day  as  of  old,  and 
has  not  abandoned  our  age.  Great  souls  may  he  born  now  as 
well  as  aforetime,  and  great  and  heroic  died-  remain  for  the 
( !hristian  to-day,  not  inferior  to  the  greatest  and  most  glori<  his 
performed  by  our  fathers.  Xot  in  vain  did  Pere  Lacordaire 
live,  toil,  suffer,  and  die,  and  nothing  better  proves  it  than  the 
touching  words  in  the  Albigensian,  patois  uttered  by  a  poor 
woman  in  the  immense  multitude  that  nocked  to  his  obsequies 
at  Soreze  Abion  un  rey,  I'aben  perdut,  "We  had  a  king,  we 
have  lost  him."  No,  my  good  woman,  we  have  not  lost  him. 
He  lives  in  the  world;  he  lives  in  that  free,  manly  spirit  he 
quickened  in  the  Catholic  youth  of  France,  in  the  souls  he 
formed  to  take  up  his  work,  and  carry  it  on  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  honor  of  Jesus  Christ,  God  made  man,  the  redemp- 
tion of  souls  and  the  revival  of  Catholic  society. 

We  know  the  weakness  and  miseries  of  human  nature;  we 
know  that  principles,  dogmas  of  faith  are  immutable;  we  know 
the  government  of  the  church  is  hierarchically  constituted; 
and  we  recognize  our  duty  to  believe  what  God  teaches  us, 
and  to  obey  those  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  commissioned  to 
govern  us;  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  he  who  for 
our  sakes  assumed  our  nature,  made  himself  man  that  man 
might  become  God,  requires  us  to  suppress  our  nature,  or  that 
he  ever  intended  to  exclude  from  his  religion  all  exercise  of 
reason,  all  the  living  convictions  of  our  own  minds,  all  the 
warm  affections  and  gushing  tenderness  of  our  own  hearts. 
"Whom  God  has  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder."  In 
our  Redeemer  and  Lord  the  divine  nature  and  the  human  nat- 
ure are  joined  together  in  one  person  for  ever,  to  be  separat- 
ed nevermore;  and  he  who  would  separate  them,  that  is,  dis- 
solve Christ,  is  not  of  God,  but  is  antichrist.  In  the  Incar- 
nation, human  nature,  that  nature  which  is  equally  the  nature 
of  all  men,  is  elevated  to  be  the  nature  of  God,  is,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pope  St.  Leo,  "deified"  actually  and  completely 
so  in  the  Son  of  man,  and  potentially  so  in  all  men.  How 
long  shall  we  be  in  learning  that  this  mystery  of  mysteries, 
in  which  the  wisdom,  the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  creative 
power  of  God  are,  so  to  speak,  exhausted,  is  not  a  mere  isolat- 
ed dogma,  with  no  intimate  relation  to  our  practical  and 
every-day  life?  In  our  religion  there  is  the  divine,  but  the 
divine  with  the  human,  and  the  human,   but  not  the  human 
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without  the  divine;  and  we  are  as  untrue  to  it  when  we  take 
the  divine  without  the  human,  as  Ave  are  when  we  take  the 
human  without  the  divine.  The  religion  that  neglects  civili- 
zation is  in  principle  as  uncatholic,  as  the  civilization  that 
neglects  religion.  He  departs  from  the  Gospel  who  asserts  the 
divine  authority  to  the  exclusion  of  human  freedom,  as  he  who 
asserts  human  freedom  to  the  exclusion  of  the  authority  of  God. 
The  Jesuits  rendered  the  cause  of  orth<  >d<  >xv  a  valuable  service 
in  their  defence  of  nature  and  human  liberty  against  the  Jan- 
senists.  They  might  render  it  a  still  further  service  by  re- 
forming our  ascetic  literature,  and  placing  modern  spiritual  di- 
rection in  harmony  with  the  principles  they  in  their  controversy 
with  the  Jansenists  so  vigorously,  heroically,  and  successfully 
defended. 

The  cause  of  religion  has  suffered  deeply  from  the  schism 
between  it  and  civilization,  we  may  say,  between  it  and  hu- 
manity. The  friends  of  religion  seem  to  be  more  oppressed 
'with  a  sense  of  the  weakness  and  degeneracy  of  human  nature, 
than  encouraged  by  a  sense  of  its  innate  greatness  and  dignity! 
Our  spiritual  directors  are  afraid  to  place  a  generous  confidence 
in  nature,  and  think  it  necessary  to  keep  it  always  in  leading- 
strings.  They  do  not,  indeed,  maintain  that  all  our  instincts 
are  corrupt,  and  that  every  spontaneous  motion  of  the  soul  is 
satanic.  They  admit  that  in  themselves  they  are  good,  but 
fear  the  consequences  of  giving  them  a  free  and  open  field. 
They  thus  begin  at  the  earliest  moment  to  restrain,  prune, 
trim,  and  train  them  to  the  stiffness,  and  artificiality  of  a 
French  parterre.  They  render  the  heart  and  soul  constrained 
and  artificial,  and  consequently  weak  and  helpless  when  the 
moral  storm  or  tempest  comes  to  sweep  over  them.  We  know 
that  even  what  is  good  in  our  nature,  if  left  to  itself,  runs 
wild,  and  that  everywhere  the  garden  of  nature  needs  the 
gardener  to  dress  it.  But  in  dressing  it  he  should  not  destroy 
it.  He  should  follow  the  principle  of  all  true  landscape  garden- 
ing, that  of  preserving  the  plan  or  the  idea  of  nature,  and 
only  prune  away  the  excesses  or  excrescences,  which  only  ob- 
scure that  idea,  and  hinder  its  free  and  full  development. 
We  have  too  much  direction,  and  not  enough  of  self  confi- 
dence and  self-growth.  We  are  too  tenderly  nursed,  too 
carefully  guarded,  and,  in  a  word,  governed  too  much.  We 
grow  up  in  religion  weak  and  timid,  not  strong  and  courage- 
ous. We  are  greenhouse  plants,  and  fade  and  melt  away, 
when  removed  from  the    conservatory    to   the    open  air   and 
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light  of  heaven.  We  thrive  only  by  artificial  heat,  and  can 
bear  the  light  only  as  it  comes  to  us  through  glass  cases.     We 

yield  ever  so  innocently  to  nature  only  with  a  feeling  that  we 
arc  doing  wrong,  or  at  least  arc  falling  into  an  imperfection. 
If  we  have  looked  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  on  a  lovely 
landscape,  a  gorgeous  sunset,  or  a  master-piece  of  art,  we  feci, 
if  we  are  striving  after  Christian  perfection,  that  we  should 
go  and  ask  our  director,  if  the  pleasure  was  not  a  sin  or  an  im- 
perfection. God  forbid  that  we  should  in  any  respect  under- 
value, or  lead  others  to  undervalue  spiritual  direction,  a  thing 
which  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  race  need.  It  is  not  that  we 
speak  against  direction,  but  against  the  want  of  self-reliance,  of 
self-help,  and  the  feeling  that  in  nothing  which  belongs  to  relig- 
ion can  we  think  for  ourselves,  and  follow  our  own  honest  con- 
victions. We  can  confess  only  to  the  priest,  we  can  have 
the  holy  sacrifice,  and  receive  holy  communion  only  from 
the  hands  of  the  priest;  but  we  may  have  thought,  good  sense, 
understanding,  knowledge  of  our  religion  by  the  exercise  of 
our  own  faculties,  and  the  assiduous  study  of  the  principles  of 
our  religion  as  taught  in  the  catechism,  without  running  every 
moment  to  trouble  our  ghostly  father  with  questions  which 
everv  moderately  instructed  mind  is  capable  of  deciding  for 
•fself. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  or  nearly  all  (  atholics  in  this 
country  believe  and  firmly  hold  that  the  Catholic  religion  and 
republicanism  in  the  state  can  coexist  in  perfect  harmony. 
We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  a  single  Catholic  ex- 
press a  serious  opinion  to  the  contrary.  But,  we  apprehend, 
very  few  amongst  us  arc  able  to  give  a  clear  and  distinct 
statement  of  the  principle  which  harmonizes  them.  To  one 
who  denies  it,  they  point  to  San  Marino,  the  oldest  republic 
in  the  world,  to  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland,  to  the 
opinions  of  some  Catholic  doctors,  and  to  the  general  devotion 
of  Catholics  here  to  our  democratic  institutions.  This  is  all 
very  well  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  that  is  not  far,  and  by  no 
means  reaches  the  heart  of  the  question.  Tt  only  proves  that 
men  who  are  Catholics  do  sometimes  support  republicanism, 
and  are  not  condemned  by  the  church  for  so  doing.  But  it 
does  not  show  on  what  principle  the  church  and  the  republic 
are  harmonized,  and  therefore  gives  no  scientific  solution  of 
the  problem.  It  is  not  seldom  that  Catholics  act  on  one  set 
<>f  principles  in  their  religion,  and  on  a  different,  if  not  a  con- 
tradictory, set  of  principles  in    their  politics.     It  is  not  everv 
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man  who  brings  his  wiioie  intellectual  life  into  dialectic  har- 
mony, and  we  apprehend  that  the  majority  even  of  Catholics  in 
our  own  country  feel  that  there  is  more  or  less  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  principles  of  their  religion  and  their  political  convic- 
tions which  they  get  over  by  saying  to  themselves,  either  that  re- 
ligion has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  or  that  politics  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  religion.  If  they  thought  much  of  the  matter,  and 
analyzed  their  own  intellectual  state,  they  would  perceive  that 
there  is  a  schism  in  their  intellectual  life, and  that  in  point  of  fact 
their  religion  tends  to  detach  them  from  their  politics,  and 
their  politics  tend  to  detach  them  from  their  religion.  Pious, 
devout  Catholics  with  tender  consciences  keep  clear  of  the  polit- 
ical arena,  and  Catholics  who  engage  deeply  in  politics  soon  be- 
come of  little  worth  in  the  church.  This  shows  that  they  have 
not  found  or  do  not  understand  the  principle  which  makes 
them  both  parts  of  one  whole 

Republicanism  should  be  taken  in  a  liberal  sense,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  law,  not  of  men.  Under  a  republic  the  obedience  is 
not  rendered  to  the  man,  but  to  the  law  he  represents.  Carry 
this  principle  into  religion,  and  the  church  and  the  republic  are 
harmonized  without  a  compromise  on  either  side.  Republican- 
ism stands  opposed  not  necessarily  to  monarchy,  but  to  despot- 
ism, and  the  difference  between  the  two  is  that  in  the  despotism 
the  man  is  obeyed  as  the  living  law,  and  in  the  republic  as  its 
minister  or  representative.  Obedience  t-o  man  is  servili- 
ty, is  slavery,  utterly  subversive  of  all  true  manhood; 
obedience  to  law  is,  on  the  contrary,  freedom,  true  lib- 
erty, and  no  more  repugnant  to  true  manliness  than  is 
obedience  to  God  himself.  The  characteristic  of  repub- 
lican freedom  is  not  in  the  absence  of  obedience  or  even 
subjection,  but  in  the  absence  of  all  obedience  or  subjection 
to  men  as  such.  This  principle  is  as  applicable  in  the  church 
as  in  the  state.  Undoubtedly  in  the  church  obedience  is  and  must 
be  exacted,  but  not  to  men.  The  pontificate  and  the  sacerdocy  are 
divine,  inherent  in  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  men  are  only  their 
ministers,  so  to  speak,  their  representatives.  The  priest  when  or- 
dained receives  the  priesthood,  which  we  must  reverence  and  obey 
as  sacred  and  divine,  but  the  man  himself  we  reverence  only  for 
the  sake  of  his  office,  as  we  reverence  the  fragile  vase  in  which  a 
precious  treasure  is  deposited.  No  doubt  great  reverence  and 
honor  should  be  paid  to  the  man  for  sake  of  the  priest,  and  to 
avoid  all  disrespect  to  the  sacred  and  divine  treasure  of  which  he 
is  the  depositary,even  in  case  he  is  personally  unworthy;  but  our 
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obedience  is  due  only  to  the  law  of  which  he  is  the  organ. 
Thus  we  show  honor  and  respect  in  the  state  to  the  governor 
or  president,  for  the  sake  of  his  office,  or  the  high  trusts  with 
which  he  is  invested;  but  we  owe  him  and  pay  him  obedience 
only  in  his  official  capacity,  as  the  minister  of  the  law.  The 
principle,  therefore,  is  the  same  in  the  church  and  in  the  state, 
and  we  are  not  obliged  to  leave  our  republican  principles  at 
the  door,  when  we  enter  her  temple. 

Now  what  we  want,  and  what  we  suspect  Pere  Lacordaire 
wanted  and  labored  to  effect,  is  to  bring  the  whole  Catholic 
public  up  to  this  principle,  and  to  harmonize  in  their  concep- 
tions, feelings,  and  habits,  manliness  and  obedience,  submis- 
sion to  authority  with  conscious  freedom.  He  as  well  as  we 
would  wipe  out  the  last  vestiges  of  that  old  servility  gen- 
erated not  by  the  obedience  the  church  exacts,  but  by  the  sub- 
mission insisted  on  by  political  despotism,  and  which  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  world  of  politics  to  the  sacred  sphere  of 
religion.  As  long  as  the  state  remains  despotic  in  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  prince  is  not  the  representative  of  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  but  the  state  itself,  the  living  law,  the  people  will 
remain  servile  in  their  dispositions,  and  will  want  the  man- 
liness, the  energy  to  assert  and  maintain  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  church.  The  church  will  in  her  turn  be 
affected,  impeded  in  her  operations,  and  shorn  of  her  civiliz- 
ing power  by  the  same  despotism  that  weighs  upon  the  people, 
and  be  forced  to  speak  only  in  the  tones  ofconsolation,  to  preach 
patience  and  resignation,  and  bid  the  poor  suffering  millions 
to  be  contented  with  what  they  suffer  here,  in  view  of  the  joys 
and  glory  of  heaven  hereafter,  to  which  they  may,  if  faithful, 
hope  finally  to  attain.  The  people  thus  become  before  the 
church  what  they  are  before  the  state.  The  remedy  for  the 
evil  is  only  in  crushing  the  despotism  of  the  state,  in  institut- 
ing a  free  state,  and  creating  free  citizens.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  maintain  that  the  freedom  of  the  church  is  secured  only  in 
the  freedom  of  the  state.  It  is  only  in  freeing  the  state 
that  you  can  free  men,  and  it  is  only  free  men  that  can 
yield  a  free,  enlightened,  and  voluntary  obedience,  or  have  the 
strength,  the  energy,  the  courage  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the 
church. 

But  till  the  faithful  throw  off  their  servile  habits,  and  un- 
derstand their  freedom  and  its  conditions,  they  cannot  be 
either  good  republicans  or  good  Catholics.  As  long  as  they 
retain  them,  the  practical  influence  of  the  clergy  will  for  the 
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most  part  be  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and  unfavorable  to  the 
introduction  of  republicanism  where  it  is  not,  or  to  its  pres- 
ervation and  development  where  it  is.  What  is  now  most 
necessary  to  be  done  is,  in  our  republican  country,  not  to  re- 
publicanize  the  church,  but  to  republicanize  Catholics,  and 
harmonize  them  in  their  religious  character  with  their  character 
as  republicans  in  the  state;  and,  in  despotic  states,  to  imbue 
them  with  a  sincere  love  of  liberty  in  the  interest  both  of  relig- 
ion and  civilization.  This  is  the  significance,  as  we  understand 
it,  of  what  Montalembert  calls  the  Catholic  renaissa/nee  in 
France.  Our  own  country  presents  a  fair  and  open  field  for  this 
renaissance,  for  the  union  of  religion  with  civilization,  and  that 
new  Catholic  development  which  will  restore  to  the  church  the 
nations  she  has  lost,  give  her  back  the  leadership  of  human  in- 
telligence, and  secure  her  the  willing  obedience  and  love  of 
mankind. 

It  was  to  this  end  that  the  eloquent  Dominican  devoted  his 
entire  life,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of  our  imitation. 
Those  who  follow  his  example  must  expert  to  be  misappre- 
hended, misinterpreted,  and  opposed  by  men  high  in  place, 
distinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  worthy  of  respect  for 
their  many  virtues.  But  let  not  this  move  them,  or  sadden 
their  hearts.  Above  all,  let  them  do  justice  to  the  motives 
and  the  real  worth  of  those  who  opposed  them,  and  never  sup- 
pose because  God  has  given  them  a  special  mission,  or  because 
under  the  operations  of  divine  providence  they  have  been  led  to 
see  things  not  given  to  all  to  see,  that  they  are  necessarily  in- 
tellectually or  morally  superior  to  their  enemies.  Let  them 
do  their  work  freely,  faithfully,  bravely,  utter  the  truth  they 
see,  do  the  good  they  are  called  to  do,  but  with  love  to  all,  with- 
out acrimony  to  any,  and  without  attempting  to  forestall  the 
judgments  of  Almighty  God.  They  who  differ  from  us  may 
often  deserve  as  much  respect  and  affection  as  we,  even  though, 
we  are  right  and  they  wrong. 


CATHOLICITY,  LIBERALISM,  AND  SOCIALISM.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1862.] 

We  do  not  insert  the  name  of  the  accomplished  and  gifted 
translator  of  this  remarkable  essay  by  the  late  Donoso  Cortes, 
for  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  her  intention  to  publish  it 
with  her  name,  or  not,  the  work  being  not  yei  out,  and  we 
having  before  us  only  16  pages  of  the  advanced  sheets.  AVe 
however,  commend  her  for  having  sought  consolations  amidst, 
the  troubles  of  her  country,  and  her  own  private  griefs  in 
translating  for  her  countrymen  so  valuable  a  work  and  one 
so  much  needed  at  the  present  time  to  be  read  and  studied,  as 
the  profound  and  eloquent  essay  on  Catholicity,  Liberalism, 
and  Socialism,  certainly  one  of  the  very  few  truly  excellent 
works  our  age  has  produced,  and,  in  the  original,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  books  to  be  found  in  Spanish,  or  in  any  other 
language  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  while  its  theme  is  the 
loftiest,  the  profoundest,  the  most  comprehensive  that  can  en- 
gage the  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  citizen, 
the  Christian,  or  the  man. 

Donoso  Cortes  Mas  a  great  man,  a  man  of  true  genius,  and 
deserves  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  the  really  eminent  men 
of  our  time.  Like  nearly  all  the  men  who  in  our  days  have 
risen  to  eminence  and  been  remarkable  for  the  richness  and 
firmness  of  their  faith,  and  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  their 
devotion,  his  youth,  though  he  was  born  of  Catholic  parents 
and  piously  educated,  was  overcast  with  doubts  and  perplexi- 
ties as  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  a  time  marked,  if  not  by 
unbelief,  yet  by  a  lamentable  religious  indifference.  At 
length,  domestic  afflictions  brought  him  to  reflection,  and  re- 
flection restored  him  to  faith;  he  became  understandingly  as 
well  as  lovingly  a  Christian,  and  one  of  the  most  fervent  and 
influential  Catholic  laymen  of  Europe.  With  him  faith  was 
not  a  mere  sentiment,  religion  a  mere  feeling,  but  a  deep  and 
profound  conviction  in  which  his  whole  nature  as  a  man  sym- 
pathized and  took  part.  He  was  a  Catholic  from  conviction, 
not  from  inheritance  only,  and  understood   and  could  give  a 

*Essay  ju  Catholicism,  Liberalism,  and  Socialism,  considered  intheir 
fundamental  principle*.  By  Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  De  Valdkca- 
mas.     Translatedfrom  the  Spai  i-h.     Philadelphia:  1862. 
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reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him.  His  genius  was  synthet- 
ic, and  no  man  in  modern  times,  if  we  except  his  illustrious 
contemporary,  the  much  decried  and  calumniated  Vincenzo 
Gioberti,  has  more  clearly  seen,  or  more  firmly  grasped  the 
Christian  synthesis,  which  embraces  in  one  living  whole  God  and 
creation,  nature  and  grace,  religion,  the  church,  society,  fam- 
ily, and  the  state.  His  high  position  as  a  senator  of  Spain, 
and  ambassador  of  the  Spanish  government  to  various  foreign 
courts,  as  well  as  his  personal  character,  so  true,  so  gentle.  - 
energetic,  so  disinterested  and  self-sacriiicing,  gave  weight  to 
his  words,  while  his  rare  eloquence  charmed  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent captivated  for  a  few  brief  years  his  age,  and  gave  anew  im- 
pulse to  Catholic  thought.  Too  brief  was  his  career,  too  soon 
he  died  for  us,  but  not  too  brief  or  too  soon  for  himself,  for  he 
died  in  the  Lord,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 

In  early  life,  in  the  freshness  of  youth  and  opening  of  man- 
hood, Donoso  Cortes  was  a  Spanish  liberal,  and  though  he 
subsequently  despaired  of  liberty  in  the  sense  he  had  at  first 
hoped  to  secure  it,  yet  never  did  he  cease  to  breathe  a  free 
spirit,  or  to  labor  for  what  he  held  to  be  true  freedom. 
There  are  passages  scattered  through  his  works,  which  indicate 
his  loss  of  confidence  in  constitutional  guaranties,  and  so-call- 
ed parliamentary  governments,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to 
take  refuge  from  the  evils  of  his  times  in  monarchy,  unlimited 
save  by  moral  and  religious  restraints;  but  no  man  ever  lived 
who  held  despotism  in  greater  detestation,  or  who  was  pre- 
pared to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  genuine  liberty.  He  saw 
or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  revolutions  of  1848,  in  the  prevail- 
ing social  uneasiness  and  political  convulsions  of  the  times,  :i 
breaking  up  of  social  order,  and  a  return  towards  barbarism, 
and  he  felt  the  need  of  authority,  of  power,  of  a  strong  con- 
centrated government  able  to  compress  the  dissolving  tenden- 
cies, and  to  hold  society  back  from  absolute  ruin,  till  reason, 
religion,  and  Catholic  instruction  could  resume  their  legiti- 
mate empire  over  the  rebellious  and  licentious  populations  of 
Christian  Europe.  Notwithstanding  what  we  see  at  this 
moment  in  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  the  demand,  as 
yet  only  whispered,  for  a  dictatorship  to  save  us  from  the 
weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  administration,  which  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  nation,  and  create  at  home  and  abroad 
the  impression  that  our  experiment  in  behalf  of  free  govern- 
ment has  failed,  because  under  its  influence  intelligence  and 
virtue  have  declined;  we,  for  ourselves,  hold  fast  our  old  eon- 
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victions,  and  retain  our  confidence  in  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  think  the  Spanish  statesman  too  easily  desponded, 
and  allowed  himself  to  go  too  far  in  his  advocacy  of  a  strong 
government,  and  the  centralization  of  power.  If  we  were 
forced  to  choose  between  them,  we  should  prefer  to  come  un- 
der the  federative  order,  contended  for  by  the  so-called  con- 
federacy, to  coming  under  the  centralized  despotism  of  Philip 
II.,  Louis  XIV.,  or  Napolean  III.  Better  Jefferson  Davis 
than  a  dictator,  whether  that  dictator  be  William  H.  Seward 
or  George  B.  McClellan,  or  Abraham  Lincoln;  better  state 
sovereignty  with  republican  organization  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  national  sovereignty  by  means  of  a  military  or  any 
other  despotism.  Yet  it  was  not  despotism  the  Marquis  de 
Valdegamas  loved,  but  it  was  liberty  through  republican  and 
parliamentary  systems  he  despaired  of;  and  if  he  approved  the 
assumption  of  supreme  power  by  the  French  president,  he  saw 
that  under  imperial  centralism  he  had  and  could  have  no 
place;  he  withdrew  from  the  public,  sought  occupation  and 
consolation  in  his  religions  exercises,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and 
in  ministering  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted,  and  soon  died, 
clothed  with  the  habit  of  a  Jesuit;  fitting  end  for  a  man  who 
loves  liberty  and  despairs  of  obtaining  it  for  the  world  through 
political  action  or  combinations 

Donoso  Cortes  was  a  theologian  formed  by  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  not  by  the  exclusive  study 
of  the  later  scholastics,  and  the  compendiums  of  modern  pro- 
fessors. Hence  he  was  most  furiously  attacked  by  French 
abbes,  especially  the  Abbe  Gaduel,  a  man  of  more  learning 
than  knowledge,  who  undertook  to  prove  him  heretical,  or  at 
least  unsound  in  the  faith.  But  these  French  abbes,  though 
clever  as  all  Frenchmen  are,  never  understood,  and  could  not 
understand  the  depth  and  the  reach  of  the  Spaniard's  thought, 
and  therefore  very  naturally  concluded  that  it  must  be  unortho- 
dox. Moreover  he  had  borrowed  his  terminology  from  the 
Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  not  the  schools  in  which  they  had 
been  educated,  and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  their 
suspicion.  This  tact  is,  that  there  has  grown  up  amongst  US  in 
later  times,  a  very  rigid,  but  narrow  and  shallow  theology, 
which  a  great  manv  amongst  .us  confound  with  Catholic  faith 
itself,  and  whoever  departs  from  it,  in  any  direction,  or  fails 
to  adopt  its  dry  and  frigid  terminology,  is  at  once  assumed  to 
be  unsound  in  doctrine,  disloyal  to  the  church,  at  least  de- 
serving to  be  censured  as  rash,  bad  sounding  in  his  expres- 
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sions  ,or  offensive  to  pious  ears.  Under  the  rod  of  temerariumy 
nude  sonans,  offensive  to  pious  ears,  our  pedantic  abbes,  our 
theological  petits  maitres,  attempt  to  lash,  almost  every  gener- 
ous spirit,  every  really  thinking  student,  who  aspires  to  a  free, 
living  theology,  into  subjection  to  their  hide-bound  and  cramp- 
ing systems,  which  squeeze  the  very  life  out  of  them.  Both 
faith  and  theology  suffer  from  their  pedantry  and  intolerance. 
The  system  of  theology,  which  is  the  most  generally  adopted 
at  present  in  Catholic  schools,  is  that  taught  or  patronized 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  there  is  a  very  wide 
feeling  among  honest  and  devout  Catholics,  that  to  depart 
from  any  thing  approved  by  the  fathers  of  the  society,  is  to 
depart  from  what  is  approved  by  the  church  herself.  Yet  Ave 
should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  while  Catholic  faith  is  al- 
ways and  every  where  one  and  the  same,  embraced  alike  by  all, 
there  are  among  us  various  systems  of  theology,  which  often 
differ  very  widely  one  from  another.  Every  Catholic  is  free, 
according  to  his  own  convictions,  to  follow  any  one  of  these 
systems  or  schools,  or  to  differ  from  them  all,  so  long  as  he 
does  not  contravene  the  Catholic  faith,  or  Catholic  dogma.  A 
man  may  be  a  Molinist,  a  Thomist,  or  an  Augustinian,  de- 
fend the  scientia  media,  or  assert  the  prcernotio  physiea,  and 
vet  be  irreproaehable  as  a  Catholic  believer.  Theology  is 
not  faith,  nor  is  any  system  of  theology  or  philosophy  a  di- 
vine revelation.  Every  system  of  theology  or  philosophy  is 
a  human  science,  the  production  of  the  human  faculties  oper- 
ating on  divine  things  supernaturally  revealed,  or  cognizable 
by  the  light  of  reason,  and  is  subject  to  the  fallibility  common 
to  all  our  faculties.  No  man,  no  number  of  men,  no  school, 
no  religious  order  or  congregation  has  any  right  to  set  up  its 
peculiar  system  of  theology  or  philosophy  as  a  test  of  ortho- 
doxy, or  to  require  conformity  to  it  on  pain  of  being  decried 
as  a  disloyal  or  suspected  Catholic.  The  early  fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  were  great  men,  and  good  men;  they  thought 
freely  for  themselves,  and  gave  currency  to  a  theology  which, 
with  various  modifications,  has  since  become  that  of  the  society 
itself.  It  is  permissible  for  the  society  to  hold  and  teach  it, 
but  it  is  not  Catholic  doctrine,  to  differ  from  which  is  heresy; 
it  is  only  the  society's  views  of  Catholic  doctrine;  its  systemat- 
ic and  logical  explanations  of  it,  and  deductions  from  it. 
Through  various  causes  this  system  is  very  widely  accepted, 
and  most  of  our  seminarians  are  trained  in  it,  whether  they 
are  Jesuits  or  not.      We  complain  not  of  this;  Ave  only  com- 
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plain  of  the  attempt,  unconsciously  made  perhaps,  to  impose 
this  system  upon  us  as  authoritative,  and  to  denounce  as 
unsound  in  the  faith  those  who  do  not  see  tit  to  accept  it,  cr 
prefer  to  follow  a  different  school. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  not,  in  all  things,  a  disciple  of  the 
Jesuits'  school  of  theology.  We  regard  their  system  as  the 
weakest  and  least  philosophical  of  all  the  systems  of  Catholic 
theology  that  have  been  emitted.  We  do  not  accept  ihescientia 
media,  for  we  know  no  medium  between  God  and  man  but 
the  creative  act  of  (J od,  and  unless  man  has  proper  creative 
power,  God  is  and  must  be  the  determining  cause  of  all  that 
is  good  and  positive  in  the  action  of  creatures,  and  therefore 
must  know  all  things  in  knowing  his  own  determinations. 
We,  therefore,  prefer  the  doctrine  of  the  proemotio  physica,  or 
that  the  determining  cause  of  whatever  is  good  and  positive  in 
creatures,  is  God  himself;  but  a  determining  cause  that  in 
man  determines  him  as  a  free  second  cause,  not  as  bound  by 
the  law  of  fate  or  necessity.  The  Jesuit  may  differ  from  me, 
refute  me  by  natural  reason,  or  by  what  is  called  the  ratio 
theologian,  if  he  can,  but  he  must  not  denounce  me,  or  pretend 
that  I  am  unsound  in  the  faith,  for  my  opinion  is  as  free  in 
the  church  as  his;  nor  is  it  permitted  me  to  denounce  or  de- 
fame him,  for  his  opinion  is  as  free  as  mine.  In  regard  to 
the  status  naturae  puree,  original  sin,  natural  beatitude,  <fcc, 
we  go  with  the  Augustinians,  rather  than  with  the  Jesuits. 
We  hold  their  system  of  theology  to  be  profounder,  more 
philosophical,  and  more  consonant  with  the  attributes  of  God,, 
and  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the  divine  action  in  creation, 
redemption,  regeneration,  and  glorification  than  are  the  teach- 
ings of  Molina  and  other  fathers  of  the  society.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  society,  as  we  believe,  theology  has  become  a 
dead  science,  and  the  Catholic  world  has  shrunk  to  very 
narrow  dimensions,  which  are  daily  becoming  narrower;  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  profounder  and  more  comprehensive 
theologies  of  earlier  times,  the  clergy  conquered  the  world, 
and  led  the  human  race.  In  this  fact  we  see  the  interpretation 
of  that  hostility  which  the  society  incurs  even  from  Catholics. 
Yet  the  Jesuits  individually  are  learned  men,  able  men,  ex- 
cellent, pious,  devoted,  self-sacrificing  men,  whom  to  know  is 
to  love  and  to  venerate;  and  the  theology  they  teach  is  un- 
questionably permitted  by  the  church,  who  neither  approves 
nor  condemns  formally  any  system  of  theology,  unless  the 
rights  of  dogma  are  in  question. 
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Donoso  Cortes  had  grand  theological  conceptions,  which  he 
always  expressed  with  a  living  and  energetic  eloquence,  but 
not  always  with  what,  in  our  times,  is  regarded  as  strict  ver- 
bal accuracy.  In  a  few  instances  he  is  not  fully  master  of  his 
own  thought,  and  foils  to  vindicate  it  to  ordinary  minds.  He 
seeks  the  origin  and  type  of  creation,  of  family,  of  the  state,  of 
society,  in  God  as  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  which  he  is  eminently  philosophical,  and  em- 
inently Catholic.  God  is  the  origin  and  type  of  all  created 
existences,  and  in  him  are  and  must  be  the  principles  of  all 
the  relations  which  do  or  can  subsist  among  them,  since  he  is 
universal  creator,  origin,  cause,  exemplar,  and  end  of  all 
things.  In  the  Trinity  we  must  seek  the  principle  of  genera- 
tion, production,  reproduction,  perfection,  or  consummation, 
and,  consequently,  not  sex,  as  the  heathen  did,  but  the_  prin- 
ciple of  sex,  essential  to  production,  or  development  in  the 
natural  order.  In  this  principle  is  the  origin  and  ground  of  nat- 
ural human  society,  as  in  grace  is  the  origin  and  ground  of* 
supernatural  human  society  or  the  church,  whose  ministers 
are  rightly  and  felicitously  called  father*,  spiritual  fathers, 
fathers  of  the  spiritual  life.  But  not  having  penetrated  into  the 
divine  mystery  of  the  Trinity  as  far  as  reason  operating  on 
revealed  data  can  go,  he  presents  this  grand  doctrine  in  a  con- 
fused and  imperfect  form,  which,  under  some  points  of  view, 
may  seem  objectionable.  We  extract  what  he  says  on  this 
point,  and  which  the  Abbe  Gaduel  considered  as  a  denial  of 
the  Trinity  itself. 

''The  same  God,  who  is  the  author  and  governor  of  civil  society,  has 
also  created  and  regulated  domestic  society.  Placed  in  the  most  hidden, 
the  highest,  the  purest,  and  the  brightest  of  the  celestial  regions,  is  a 
tabernacle,  which  is  inaccessible  even  to  the  choirs  of  the  angels.  In 
this  unapproachable  tabernacle  is  perpetually  enacted  the  prodigy  of 
prodigies,  and  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  There  dwells  the  Catholic 
God,  one  and  triune:  one  in  essence,  three  in  person.  The  Son  is 
coeternal  with  and  engendered  b)r  the  Father;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
coeternal  with  and  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God,  and  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Father  is  God;  and  God  has 
no  plural,  because  there  is  only  one  God,  three  in  person  and  one  in  sub- 
stance. The  Holy  Ghost  is  God  even  as  the  Father  is  God,  but  He  is  not 
the  Father:  He  is  God  even  as  the  Son  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the  Son.  The 
Son  is  God  even  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost: 
He  is  God  even  as  the  Father  is  God, but  He  is  not  the  Father.  The  Father 
is  God  even  as  the  Son  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the  Son;  He  is  God 
even  as  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  but  He  is  not  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Father  is  omnipotence;  the  Son  is  wisdom;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  love; 
and  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  infinite  love,  su- 
preme power,  and  perfect  wisdom.     Their  unity,  expanding  perpetually, 
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begets  variety,  and  variety  in  sel  f-condensation  is  perpetually  resolved  into 
unity.  God  is  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis;  and  He  is  the  supreme 
thesis,  the  perfect  antithesis,  the  infinite  synthesis.  Because  He  is  one, 
He  is  God;  because  He  is  God,  He  is  perfect;  because  He  is  perfect,  He 
is  most  fruitful;  because  He  is  most  fruitful,  He  is  diversity;  because  He 
is  diversity.  He  is  the  famiiy.  In  his  essence  exist,  in  an  inexpressible 
and  incomprehensible  manner,  the  laws  of  creation,  and  the  exemplars  of 
all  things.  Every  thing  has  been  made  in  his  image,  and.  therefore  cre- 
ation is&one  and  many.  He  is  the  universal  word,  which  implies  unity 
and  variety  combined  in  one.  Man  was  made  by  God,  and  in  his  image, 
and  not  only  in  his  image,  but  also  in  his  likeness;  and  for  this  reason 
man  is  one  in  essence,  and  represents  a  sort  of  trinity  of  persons.  Eve 
proceeds  from  Adam,  Abel  is  begotten  by  Adam  and  Eve,  and  Adam 
and  Eve  are  the  same  thing;  they  are  man,  they  are  human  nature. 
Adam  is  man  the  father,  Eve  is  man  the  woman,  Abel  is  man  the  son. 
Eve  is  man  as  Adam,  but  she  is  not  the  father;  she  is  man  as  Abel,  but 
she  is  not  the  son.  Adam  is  man  as  Abel  without  being  theson,  and  as 
Eve  without  being  the  woman.  Abel  is  man  as  Eve  without  being  the 
woman,  and  as  Adam,  without  being  the  father.  _ 

"All  these  names  are  divine,  even  as  the  functions  which  they  signify 
are  divine.  The  idea  of  paternity,  the  foundation  of  the  family,  could 
not  have  had  its  origin  in  the  human  mind.  No  fundamental  differences 
exist  in  the  relation  between  father  and  son,  of  sufficient  importance  to 
constitute  in  themselves  a  right.  Priority  is  simply  a  fact,  and  nothing 
more-  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  power;  and  both  united  can- 
not of  themselves  make  the  right  of  paternity,  although  they  may  orig- 
inate another  fact,  that  of  servitude.  This.fact  supposed,  the  prop- 
er name  of  father  is  master,  as  that  of  son  is  slave.  This  truth, 
which  reason  suggests  to  us.  is  confirmed  by  history.  Among  those 
nations  who  have  forgotten  the  biblical  traditions,  the  title  of  paternity 
has  ever  been  but  the  synonym. for  domestic  tyranny.  If  there  could 
have  existed  a  nation  forgetful,  on  the  one  hand,  of  those  great  tradi- 
tions and  on  the  other,  neglecting  the  worship  of  material  power,  among 
this  people  the  fathers  and  sons  would  have  been,  and  would  have 
called  themselves,  brolhers.  Paternity  comes  from  God,  and  can  alone 
exist  through  him,  either  in  name  or  in  reality.  Had  God  permitted  an 
entire  oblivion  of  all  paradisiacal  traditions,  mankind  would  have  lost 
even  the  name  of  this  institution.  _ 

"  The  family  relation  is  divine  in  its  institution  and  in  its  nature,  and 
has  everywhere  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  Catholic  civilization ;  and  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  purity  or  the  corruption  of  the  first  is  invariably 
an  infallible  symptom  of  a  corresponding  condition  of  the  second;  as  the 
history  of  the  various  vicissitudes  and  changes  of  the  latter  becomes 
equally  the  history  of  similar  alternations  in  the  former. 

"In  Catholic  ac;es,  the  family  relation  tends  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence;  its  human  element  is  spiritualized,  and  the  cloister  takes 
the  place  of  the  domestic  circle.  While  in  the  domestic  life  children 
reverently  submit  to  their  father  and  mother;  the  inmates  of  cloisters, 
with  a  still  greater  reverence  and  submission,  bathe  with  their  tears  the 
sacred  feet  of  abetter  Father,  and  the  holy  habit  of  aniore  tender  mother. 
When  Catholic  civilization  is  no  longer  in  the  ascendant  and  begins  to 
decline,  the  family  relation  immediately  becomes  impaired  its  con- 
stitution vitiated,  its  elements  disunited,  and  all  its  ties  enfeebled.  Ihe 
father  and  mother  whom  God  had  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection,  sub- 
stitute for  this  sacred  tie  a  severe  formality;  while  the  children  lose  that 
filial  reverence  enjoined  upon  them  by  God,  and  a  sacrilegious  familiarity 
usurps  its  place.     The  ties  which  unite  the  family  are  loosened,  de- 
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based,  and  profaned.  Finally,  they  become  obliterated,  the  family  dis- 
perses, and  is  lost  in  the  circles  of  the  clubs  and  places  of  amusement. 

"The  history  of  the  family  may  be  traced  in  a  lew  words.  The  divine 
family  is  the  exemplar  and  model  of  the  human  family,  and  all  its  per- 
sons are  eternal.  The  spiritual  human  family,  which  most  closely  ap- 
proaches the  divine  in  perfection,  exists  through  all  time.  Between  the 
father  and  mother  in  the  natural  human  family  the  tie  lasts  during  life; 
and  beween  them  and  their  children  it  is  prolonged  many  years.  But 
in  the  human  anti-Catholic  family  the  relation  between  the  father  and 
mother  lasts  only  some  years;  between  them  and  the  children  only  some 
months;  in  the  artificial  family  of  clubs  only  a  day;  and  in  that  place  of 
amusement  but  for  a  moment. 

"In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  duration  is  the  measure  of  perfec- 
tion. Between  the  divine  f amily  and  the  human  family  of  the  cloister, 
we  find  the  same  proportion  as  between  time  and  eternity.  When  we 
compare  the  spiritual  family  of  the  cloister,  which  is  the  most  perfect 
human  type,  and  the  sensual  life  of  the  clubs,  which  is  the  most  imperfect, 
we  again  find  the  same  proportion,  as  between  the  brevity  of  a  moment, 
and  the  immensity  of  all  time.''  pp.  30-40. 

There  are  grave  defects  in  this  statement,  and  the  human 
trinity  presented  as  the  copy  of  the  divine  lacks  exactness, 
and  indicates  that  the  author  has  not  sufficiently  grasped  the 
principle  of  the  interior,  essential,  and  eternal  progression  of 
the  divine  being,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  inherently  active. 
living  being,  or  as  the  schoolmen  say,  most  pure  act,  actus 
purissimus;  but  the  thought  itself  is  profoundly  philosophical 
and  truly  Catholic,  and  it  was  only  the  lack  of  a  more  per- 
fect mastery  of  the  prima  theohgia,  almost  wholly  neglected 
in  our  days,  that  could  have  made  the  good  Abbe  Gaduel 
suspect  it  of  heterodoxy.  The  human  trinity  as  presented 
may  not  correspond  to  the  divine  in  all  its  parts  as  the  copy 
to  the  exemplar,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  author  accepts  in  good 
faith  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  founds  every  thing  on 
it,  as  he  should  do.  What  has  happened  to  Donoso  Cortes 
has  happened  and  will  happen  to  others,  to  all  who  are  borne 
by  the  order  of  their  genius,  the  temperament  of  their  minds, 
or  the  character  of  their  studies,  to  leave  the  beaten  track,  and 
to  labor  to  advance  or  elevate  thought,  or  to  gain  a  free  and 
fuller  comprehension  of  divine  things,  than  that  which  gener- 
ally obtains.  God  redeems  the  world  by  dying  for  it,  and  all 
who  would  serve  humanity  must  imitate  him.  The  world  al- 
ways crucifies  its  redeemers,  and  crucifies  them  between  two 
thieves,  not  to  indicate  that  it  crucifies  them  as  redeemers, 
but  as  criminals.  Therefore,  said  our  Lord,  "Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."  It  is  precisely  in 
what  we  in  these  sentences  have  done  that  the  misunderstand- 
ing begins.     We  have  here  given  a  general  application  to  par- 
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ticular  revealed  facts,  and  the  theological  petits  mattres  at  once 
conclude,  with  their  peculiar  logic,  that  because  we  deduce 
general  truths  from  the  individual  facts,  we  deny  the 
facts  themselves,  or  simply  resolve  them,  after  the  manner  of 
the  rationalists,  into  general  propositions  or  rational  truths. 
Thus,  if  we  speak  of  the  Word  as  incarnated  in  the  race,  they 
at  once  conclude  that  we  deny  his  incarnation  in  the  individ- 
ual, as  if  the  race  could  subsist  without  the  individual,  or  that 
Christ  was  an  individual  man  hypostatically  united  to  the  di- 
vine person.  So,  if  we  deduce  a  universal  truth  from  a  mir- 
acle recorded  in  the  Bible,  they  conclude  that  Ave  deny  the 
miracle  as  a  fact,  and  are  simply  rationalists.  They  cannot 
understand  that  we  are  synthetists,  not  mere  analysts. 

Now,  we  accept  the  simple  facts,  the  simple  defined  dogmas 
in  all  sincerity,  and  in  precisely  the  literal,  definite  sense  in 
which  they  are  accepted  by  our  pedantic  and  literalistic  the- 
ologians and  by  the  vulgar;  but  we  take  also,  as  they  seem 
not  to  be  able  to  do,  the  facts  as  symbols  of  ideas  or  universal 
truths,  and  the  dogmas  as  universal  principles.  Because  we 
believe  more  than  they  do,  they  suppose  we  believe  less  :  be- 
cause we  see  more  in  the  facts  and  dogmas  than  they  see,  we 
arc  presumed  to  see  in  them  nothing  at  all.  Here  is  the  source 
of  the  misunderstanding  between  them  and  us,  and  the  rea- 
son why  we  find  bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as  journalists 
denouncing  us  as  uncatholic,  or  as  evidently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  heretical  tendency.  Did  not  the  high  priest  say  it 
was  better  that  our  Lord  should  die  than  that  the  whole  na- 
tion should  perish?  Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  be  de- 
nounced and  defamed  than  that  the  faith  of  the  least  of  those 
little  ones  should  be  endangered?  Certainly.  If  they  have 
called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more 
them  of  his  household.  But  they  are  the  wicked  Jews,  mis- 
believing heretics,  or  besotted  pagans,  never  Catholics,  who  do 
these  things!  Yet  what  our  Lord  said,  he  said  for  all  times, 
and  the  faults  he  rebuked  in  the  synagogue  are  faults  in  the 
church,  and  are  hardly  less  common  in  the  new  than  they 
were  in  the  old.  The  fact  is,  we  take  it,  as  did  the  fathers, 
the  great  facts  recorded  in  the  Bible  arc  not  only  particular 
facts,  individual  facts,  and  to  be  accepted  as  such,  but  also 
facts  symbolic  of  great  ideas,  and  of  the  general  laws  of  di- 
vine providence,  and  therefore,  may  and  should  teach  us  some- 
thing beyond  what  the  literalists  see  in  them.  The  dogmas 
of  the  church   are  all    Catholic,    and    if  Catholic,    universal 
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principles,  and  susceptible  of  a  universal  sense  and  applica- 
tion. 

Here  meet  the  men  we  call  literalists,  and  the  rationalists. 
The  literalists  see  only  the  particular  facts  and  isolated  dog- 
mas, and  confine  themselves  as  far  as  possible  to  the  strict  let- 
ter. So  taken  the  facts  and  dogmas  appear  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, unmeaning,  and  remain  unproductive.  They  are  the  dry 
bones,  not  the  living  body  of  truth.  They  have  no  soul,  for 
their  soul  is  in  their  union  and  relation  with  God,  the  living- 
truth  itself.  Repelled  by  the  literalists,  the  rationalists  reject 
the  -letter  altogether,  and  take  only  the  general  principles 
and  truths  which  the  facts  and  dogmas  are  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize. They  thus  render  all  religion  subjective,  abstract, 
without  any  concrete  or  objective  reality  or  support.  Either 
class  is  fatal  to  religion.  What  we  aim  at  is  the  real  and 
sincere  acceptance  of  the  letter  with  the  literalists,  but  at  the 
same  time  as  significant  of  universal  or  Catholic  truth.  We 
wish  to  show  that  the  individual  facts  are  pregnant,  that  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  are  not  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  isolat- 
ed assertions,  but  great  and  living  principles  subsisting  and 
operating  in  the  system  of  things  of  which  we  are  a  part. 
This  is  "what  we  have  aimed  to  do,  and  what  has  led  to  so 
much  misunderstanding  of  our  views  by  well-meaning  and 
fervent  Catholics,  but  who  never  look  beyond  the  mere  letter. 
It  is  what  was  attempted  with  perhaps  greater  success  than  by 
any  other  man  in  modern  times  by  Gioberti  in  Italy.  It  is 
what,  under  certain  aspects,  was  attempted  by  Balnies  in  Spain, 
what,  under  other  aspects,  is  attempted  by  Montalembert  in 
France,  by  Kuhn  and  Froschammer  in  Germany,  by  the 
editors  of  the  Home  <md  Foreign  Review  in  England,  and  by 
every  reallv  living  man,  rising  above  routine,  now  in  the 
church.  This  was' the  great  work  of  the  lamented  Donoso 
Cortes,  of  which  the  essay  before  us  is  a  splendid,  a  most 
valuable,  though  not  an  absolutely  faultless  monument. 

The  translator  could  not  in  the  actual  state  of  theological 
controversy  among  us,  have  selected  a  better  or  a  more  op- 
portune work.  It  must  be  received  by  all  thinking  men 
with  gratitude,  and  be  read  with  avidity.  The  school  of  Al- 
exandria triumphed  over  that  of  St,  Irenseus,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  whatever  opposition  the  literalists  may  offer. 
Donoso  Cortes  will  give  a  new  impulse  to  theological  thought 
in  this  country,  and  elevate  controversy  to  a  higher  and  -erener 
res-ion  than  that  in  which  it  is  now  carried  on.  For  her  part,  the 
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translator  has  performed  her  task  with  taste  and  fidelity,  and 
given  us  one  of  the  very  best  translations  to  be  found  in  our 
language.  As  far  as  we  have  compared  the  translation  with 
the  original,  it  is  remarkably  exact.  It  is  also  free,  spirited, 
and  elegant,  and  the  author  suffers  very  little  from  his  English 
dress.  The  most  eloquent  book  we  ever  read,  it  is  hardly  less 
eloquent  in  the  translation  than  in  the  original.  The  most  gifted 
and  accomplished  lady  lias  evidently  translated  it  as  a  labor  of 
love,  but  we  hope  a  discerning  public  will  appreciate  and  re- 
ward her  labor. 


FROSCHAMMER  ON  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
SCIENCE.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Keview  for  October,  1862.] 

This  is  the  title  of  a  philosophical  and  scientific  Review 
that  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  Germany,  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  Froschammer,  professor  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  Munich.  It  first  met  our  eye.  on  a 
casual  visit  to  Westermann  &  Co.,  well-known  foreign  book- 
sellers of  this  city,  and  we  were  at  once  struck  with  the  au- 
thor's clear  comprehension  of  the  problem  of  the  church  in  our 
age.  How  to  restore  science  and  genius  to  the  position  they 
once  held  in  her  bosom  ? — in  other  words,  how  to  determine, 
on  true  and  comprehensive  principles,  the  relation  of  science 
in  faith, — of  philosophy  to  theology?  Indeed  this  problem 
may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  phase  of  the  great  question 
of  nature  and  grace,  just  as  the  moral  phase  of  the  same  ques- 
tion has  been  determined  by  defining  the  relation  of  free-will 
to  grace.  The  world  has  marvelled  at  the  vast  amount  of  lear- 
ning and  science  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  latter 
question  before  a  true  mean  was  struck  between  Pelagius  and 
his  adherents  on  the  one  hand,  and  Baius  and  Jansenius  on 
the  other.  And  it  would  seem  that,  in  our  day,  a  contest  no 
less  laborious  is  in  preparation,  before  the  dualism  between 
the  natural  and  supernatural  in  the  matter  of  faith  and  science 
is  brought  into  harmony  without  compromising  the  legitimate 
sphere  of  either. 

*Athendum,     Dr.  J.  Froschammer.     Munich:     1862. 
Vol.  XX.— 19 
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Professor  Kulm  of  Tubingen,  in  his  Katholische  Dogmatik, 
published  some  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  our 
day,  was  the  first  we  met  with  in  Catholic  Germany  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  independence  of  science,  or  its  right  to  be 
governed  by  its  own  laws.  He  was  attacked  in  an  elaborate 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  Clemens,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Minister 
who  in  turn  advocated  the  common  traditional  doctrine,  that 
science  is  but  the  handmaid  of  theology,  and  as  such,  of  course, 
should  take  its  principles  from  faith,  and  be  governed  in  its 
conclusions  entirely  by  the  dogmas  of  the  church.  We  read 
Professor  Kuhn's  rejoinder  at  the  time,  now  some  two  years 
since;  and  until  the  present  publication  of  Professor  Froscham- 
mer  fell  into  our  hands,  we  had  met  with  nothing  superior  in 
our  German  reading. 

Dr.  Froschammer  sees  clearly  enough  that  it  is  the  dearth 
of  such  philosophical  studies  as  are  based  on  the  free  legiti- 
mate use  of  our  mental  faculties  that  has  brought  the  church 
into  antagonism  with  the  science  that  is  outside  of  her,  and 
has  hampered  and  emasculated  whatever  of  science  there  is 
within  her — and  the  task  is,  to  labor  to  restore  science  to  its 
independent  position — to  give  back  to  it  the  vigor  and  legiti- 
mate sway  it  held  in  the  apologetic  age  of  the  church,  when 
Justin  Martyr  and  his  compeers  came  freighted  with  the 
spoils  of  Grecian  philosophy  to  aid  in  defending,  in  unfolding, 
and  in  consolidating  her  doctrine. 

Of  Professor  Froschammer  himself  we  have  no  knowledge 
except  what  we  derive  from  his  works — of  these,  die  JbYeiheit 
der  Wissemchaft,  Freedom  of  Science,  die  Aufgabe  der  Natur- 
philosophie  undihr  Verhaltniss  zur  Naturwissenehaft,  the  Prob- 
lem of  Natural  Philosophy  and  its  relation  to  Natural  Science, 
and  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  article,  are  all  that  we  have 
read.  They,  however,  make  it  clear  enough  to  us  that  he  is 
one  of  the  leading  minds  of  Catholic  Germany,  and  is  destined 
by  his  extensive  scientific  and  philosophical  learning,  by  his 
logical  strength  and  acuteness,  and  his  bold,  independent 
thought,  to  excercise  no  ordinary  influence  upon  his  country 
and  his  age.  He  has  entered  upon  his  work, fully  aware  of  the 
number  and  power  of  the  enemies  he  must  encounter,and  what 
is  better  still,  fully  armed  for  their  assaults.  Certainly  if  he 
can  sustain  himself  against  future  opponents  as  ably  as  the 
Athenaum  attests  he  has  done  with  The  Catholic,  one  of  the 
first  to  make  an  onslaught  upon  him,  he  will  prove  in  the  end 
•i  true  benefactor  to  the  church  and  society, — such  a  one  as 
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she  would  have  been  glad  to  hail  for  these  many  generations. 
No  one  can  read  his  scathing  replies  to  the  old  timeworn  ob- 
jections of  The  Catholic,— his  complete  riddling  of  the  defences 
it  relied  upon  as  impregnable,  without  a  feeling  of  joy  that  "a 
strong  man,  armed"  has  come  to  lift  off  the  load  of  oppression 
that  has  kept  science  and  reason  manacled  within  the  church 
for  so  long  a  period,  and  that  this  emancipation  comes  from 
the  hand  of  a  priest  (such  the  remark  of  his  opponent  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture)  makes  it  none  the  less  welcome  by  rea- 
son of  our  own  poor  efforts  in  the  same  cause. 

His  work  entitled  Freiheit  derWissenschaft,  or  Freedom  of 
Science,  goes  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  science,  especially 
philosophy,  must  have  freedom,  that  is,  be  free  to  follow  its 
own  laws;  laws  which  are  essential  to  its  very  existence;  that 
these  lawsconstitute  therefore  its  natural  right,  without  which 
science  itself  ceases,  since  only  constraint  and  arbitrariness  can 
rule  in  its  place.  Therefore  even  within  the  ( Jatholic  Church, 
this  freedom  of  science  must  be  granted  so  long  as  she  admits 
and  does  not  exclude  and  repudiate  science  itself.  Without 
this  freedom  the  church  must  fall  into  contradiction  with  her- 
self, for  while  on  the  one  hand  she  would  admit  science  to 
exist,  and  even  seek  to  foster  it,  on  the  other,  by  depriving  it 
of  its  natural  rights  or  the  very  conditions  of  existence,  she 
would  render  it  impossible.  In  the  second  place,  science 
must  be  free,  must  follow  the  law  of  its  nature  (which  only  her- 
self can  find  out  and  determine)  because  the  perfection  of  science 
could  not  otherwise  be  seriously  sought  and  attained.  On 
this  ground  also  must  the  Catholic  Church  allow  freedom  of 
science,  otherwise  that  ideal  of  science  could  not  be  actualized 
on  which  she  relies  to  show  the  accordance  of  science  with  faith; 
since  this  ideal  is  not  attainable  by  mere  obedience,  submission, 
and  belief,  but  is  striven  after  and  reached  only  by  means  purely 
scientific.  Finally,  in  the  third  place,  he  shows  that,  apart 
from  the  pure  standpoint  of  science  and  of  its  interests,  it  lies 
in  the  interest  of  Christian  faith  and  of  the  church  herself,  to 
possess  and  perfect  a  science  which  brings  the  facts  of  revela- 
tion—faith, its  contents  and  authority  itself,  to  the  test  of  a  proof 
that  is  free  and  independent  of  faith,  and  resting  upon  natural 
principles,  in  order  to  bring  home  faith  to  the  natural 
consciousness,  to  the  reason  of  the  unbeliever,  to  legitimate  it, 
and  to  defend  and  vindicate  it  against  the  attacks  of  its  en- 
emies. He  further  goes  on  to  show  that  such  a  science  has  at 
all  times  been  assumed   in   the   Christian  Church,  and   it  is 
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from  these  principles  that  Christian  science  has  taken  its 
rise,  and  which,  adapting  itself  to  all  the  changes  and  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  gives  birth  to  that  natural  and  apologetic 
scieuca  always  fostered  by  the  fathers,  and  which  has  contin- 
ually been  perfecting  itself,  and  which  Mill  and  must  become 
further  perfected  and  remodelled,  so  long  as  it  is  deemed  al- 
lowable, indeed,  necessary,  that  natural  power  and  activities 
should  operate  effectively  in  the  preservation  and  advance- 
ment ot  Christanity. 


REFORM  AND  REFORMERS. 

[Prom  Brovvnson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  18G3]. 

A  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  for  whom  we  have  a  pro- 
found esteem,  and  who  in  all  our  difficulties  has  treated  us 
with  singular  kindness  and  forbearance,  writes  us  that  he  is 
displeased  with  the  manner  in  which  we  spoke  of  Dr.  Fro- 
schammer  in  our  Review  for  last  October,  and  assures  us  that 
we  were  quite  mistaken  in  our  estimate  both  of  the  author 
and  of  his  works.  We  can  onlv  say  in  our  vindication,  that 
when  we  wrote  the  article  referred  to  we  knew  of  Dr.  Fro- 
schammer,  a  priest,  and  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich,  only  what  we  stated  in  our  remarks;  and 
that  we  had  no  intention  of  holding  ourselves  responsible  for 
all  the  views  he  might  have  published,  nor  indeed  for  all  the 
views  contained  even  in  the  extract  we  made  from  his  defence 
of  himself  against  the  attacks  made  on  him  by  a  German  peri- 
odical called  The  Catholic.  We  recognized  in  him  a  bold, 
vigorous,  and  independent  writer,  apparently  doing  brave 
battle  for  the  freedom  of  Catholic  science  against  a  policy 
which  seems  to  us  to  repress  Catholic  genius  and  talent,  and  to 
give  the  lead  in  literature  and  the  sciences  to  the  enemies  of 
our  faith,  to  the  serious  injury  of  both  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion; we  also  found  The  Catholic  attacking  him  with  argu- 
ments drawn  not   from  reason  and  revelation,  from  a  solid 

1.  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic  und  Grundriss  der  Metaphgsik;  Zur  Re- 
form der  Philosophic.     Von  Dr.  J.  Froshammer.  Munchen:  1858. 

2.  Menschenseele  und  Physiologie.     Eine  Streitschrift  gegen  Professor  Carl 
VogtinOenf.     Von  Dr.  Froschammer.  Munchen:  1855. 
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and  comprehensive  theology;  but  from  egotism,  passion,  prej- 
udice, or  the  popular  opinion  of  the  time  or  place,  in  the  ar- 
rogant, criminative,  and  declamatory  style  too  often  adopted 
by  our  Catholic  journals  and  periodicals;  and  we  felt  that,  up 
to  a  certain  point  at  least,  he  and  we  were  engaged  in  the  same 
great  and  necessary  work,  and  that  Ave  could  do  no  less  than 
greet  him  as  a  fellow-laborer  and  proffer  him  our  sympathy. 

Moreover  in  judging  an  author  we  aim  to  distinguish  be- 
tween inaccuracies  and  errors  which  are  simply  incidental, 
and  affect  only  some  detail  or  illustration,  and  such  as  are  fun- 
damental in  the  author's  doctrine,  and  enter  into  his  systemat- 
ic thought.  The  author  may  be  orthodox  notwithstanding 
the  former,  for  his  error  may  be  due  simply  to  inadvertence, 
and  would  be  corrected  the  moment  his  attention  should  be 
turned  to  its  direct  consideration.  Pope  St.  Clement,  the 
companion  and  friend  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  introduces  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix, 
without  any  intimation  or  apparent  consciousness  that  it  is  a 
fable;  shall  we  therefore,  pronounce  his  epistle  unorthodox, 
and  condemn  it  as  teaching  error?  Not  at  all,  although  the 
fable  contradicts  the  universal  law  of  reproduction,  because  it 
was  not  the  design  of  the  epistle  to  teach  the  error  it  involves. 
He  used  the  fable  simply  as  an  illustration.  Fenelon  wrote 
his  Maxims  of  flic  Saints  to  guard  the  true  doctrine  of  divine 
love  against  the  errors  of  the  quietists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  their  partially  instructed  opponents  on  the  other.  He 
erred  simply  in  his  language,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
borrowed  from  writers  canonized  by  the  church,  and  es- 
pecially from  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Must  we,  therefore,  censure 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  the  other  saints  whose  language  Fen- 
elon borrowed,  as  unorthodox,  as  quietists?  Fenelon's  own  doc- 
trine w^s  never  condemned,  only  some  of  his  expressions  were 
censured.  The  Roman  theologians  could  do  no  less  than  cen- 
sure them,  as  susceptible  of  a  false  and  heretical  sense,  when 
brought  by  the  mortified  vanity  and  offended  pride  of  the 
great  Bossuet  directly  to  the  notice  of  the  Ploly  See;  but  the 
Christian  world  has  never  approved  the  conduct  of  Bossuet,  on 
whose  reputation  the  whole  affair  remains  and  will  for  ever 
remain  a  blot,  for  his  own  errors  on  the  subject  were  vastly 
greater  than  any  of  which  he  ventured  to  accuse  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cambrai.  Fenelon  was  by  far  the  sounder  theolo- 
gian as  well  as  the  more  amiable  man  of  the  two.  We  regard 
it  as  the  mark  of  an  ill-natured,  a  narrow-minded,  or  carping 
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critic  to  read  a  book  simply  to  find  in  it  something  that  he 
can  pounce  upon,  and  hold  up  to  public  execration  as  unsound 
in  morals  or  incorrect  in  theology.  Such  a  critic  gains  credit 
for  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  simply  by  gratifying  his  petty  vanity, 
spite,  or  ill-nature.  The  great  aim  of  the  generous  and  noble- 
minded  Catholic  critic  is  to  recognize  what  there  is  in  his  author 
that  is  true  and  good,  worthy  of  commendation,  and  to  pass 
lightly  over  small  or  incidental  errors,  for  our  great  work  is 
not  so  much  to  avoid  error  as  to  bring  out  and  appropriate  truth. 
We  marked  in  Dr.  Froschammer  expressions  and  even 
thoughts  that  we  did  not  and  could  not  approve;  but  we  did 
not  call  attention  to  them  at  the  time,  because  we  were  intro- 
ducing and  not  criticising  him;  because  at  the  time  we  intended 
to  return  to  him  soon,  and  attempt  a  fair  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  his  works;  and  because  we  hoped  we  should  find,  on  fur- 
ther examination,  that  what  we  disapproved  was  more  in 
the  expression  than  the  thought,  or,  even  if  in  the  thought, 
incidental  to  his  main  purpose  rather  than  entering  into  that 
purpose  itself.  Since  then,  we  have  made  ourselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  author.  He  has  himself  been  so  obliging 
as  to  send  us  the  two  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article 
for  which  he  will  accept  our  thanks;  and  we  have  more  crit- 
ically examined  those  of  his  works  previously  in  our  posses- 
sion, and  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  error 
is  not  with  him  simply  incidental,  but  fundamental,  and  in 
his  systematic  thought  itself.  The  alleged  fact  that  his  works 
have  been  placed  on  the  index,  and  that  his  periodical  has  been 
prohibited,  which  we  have  just  heard  of,  undoubtedly  weighs 
and  ought  to  weigh  something  with  us,  and  would  weigh 
much  more  were  the  index  published  in  this  country,  and 
thus  made  a  part  of  the  disciplinary  law  that  we  are  bound  to 
obey;  but  his  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  science  goes  further, 
if  possible,  than  that  of  our  friend  Simpson,  which  we  have 
combated  in  the  present  number;*  and  his  general  theological 
and  philosophical  system,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is  one 
which  we  see  not  how  the  Roman  theologians  conld  suffer  to 
pass  without  censure.  We  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  free 
thought,  free  speech,  and  freedom  of  science,  as  any  man  can 
who  remembers  the  real  relations  between  rational  truth  and 
revealed  truth;  we  are  heartily  opposed  to  the  short-sighted 
policy  that,  for  fear  of  giving  utterance  to  some  slight  error,  re- 
presses the  free  development  of  genius,  and  perm  its  one  to  defend 

*Brownsoirs  Works.  Vol.  III.  pf>.5€5  ct  seq. 
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only  the  commonplaces  of  theology:  and  so  far  Ave  arc  in  full 
sympathy  with  Professor  Froschammer.  We  also  agree  with 
him  in  demanding  a  reform  both  in  theology  and  philosophy, 
•  •rat  least  in  demanding  something  deeper,  truer,  more  living 
and  life-giving  than  the  dry,  superficial,  jejune,  hYshless  systems 
which  our  moderns  have  substituted  for  the  grand  thoughts  of 
the  fathers  and  the  great  doctors  of  the  middle  ages.  But 
there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  we  cannot  pass  without  failing  in 
our  loyalty  to  truth  and  in  our  obedience  to  the  disciplinary 
authority  of  the  church. 

Every  man  who  lias  read  our  Review  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  knows  perfectly  well,  without  any  avowal  on  our 
part,  that  Ave  think  a  reform  in  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
in  some  respects  even  in  the  discipline  of  the  church,  is  needed. 
It  is  the  more  or  less  clear  perception  or  instinct  of  this  fact 
that  has  led  to  many  of  the  hostile  criticisms  to  which  we  have 
been  subjected.  These  criticisms,  though  seldom  just  or  candid, 
have  neither  surprised  nor  angered  us.  But  Ave  have  never 
dreamed  of  any  reform  that  should  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  unity  of  the  church  in  space  or  time,  or  Avhich  could 
not  be  effected  in  the  church  without  any  resistance  to  her  au- 
thority, whether  her  authority  to  teach  or  her  authority  to  gov- 
ern. We  may  err  on  collateral  matters,  and  frequently  ex- 
press ourselves  without  due  exactness,  but  we  have  always  in 
our  heart  and  before  our  eyes  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the 
church.  We  belitwe  in  national  unity  and  therefore  we  op- 
pose secession.  The  destruction  of  national  unity  is  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation  itself;  and  we  hold  that  whatever  gricA— 
ances  may  exist,  and  need  redressing,  they  must  be  redressed 
in  the  nation  and  by  the  nation,  not  by  breaking  away  from 
it,  subA'erting  its  authority,  and  making  Avar  against  it.  AYe 
regard  every  secessionist,  although  he  may  believe  himself  a 
Catholic,  as  a  genuine  Protestant, — as  guilty  of  the  precise 
error  in  regard  to  the  nation  that  the  Protestant  or  schisniatical 
reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  guilty  of  in  regard 
to  the  church.  We  can  advocate  no  reforms  that  Ave  cannot 
advocate  as  members  of  the  church,  as  loyal  and  obedient 
(  atholics  in  her  communion,  and  propose  none  to  be  effected 
in  defiance  of  her  authority,  or  otherwise  than  by  her  au- 
thority itself.  For  the  same  general  reason  that  we  oppose 
secession  we  oppose  Protestantism,  and  for  the  same  general 
reason  that  we  oppose  Protestantism  we  oppose  secession;  the 
one  because  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  nation    and   resists  its 
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authority,  and  the  other  because  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  sets  her  authority  at  naught.  A  Catholic  Seces- 
sionist sounds  in  our  ears  as  incongruous  as  a  Catholic  Protes- 
tant. Every  sound  statesman  holds  first  of  all  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation,  without  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  national  life; 
and  every  sound  theologian,  or  sound  philosopher  even, 
holds  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  out  of 
which  no  man  can  live  the  true  divine-human  life  of  our  Lord. 
The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  favored  by  so  many  of 
our  superficial  statesmen,  is  a  heresy  in  politics  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  with  the  Anglican  heresy  in  theology  of  the 
independence  of  diocesan  or  particular  churches,  and  we  can, 
as  a  Catholic,  no  more  accept  the  one  than  the  other. 

We  do  not  hold  that  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century 
erred  in  demanding,  or  in  laboring  for,reforms  in  the  church,  for 
reforms  were  then  needed;  but  they  erred  in  seeking  to  effect 
them  at  the  expense  of  Catholic  dogma,  Catholic  unity,  and 
Catholic  authority,  and  any  man  who  would  do  the  same  to-day. 
would  justly  fall  under  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them. 
Reforms  can  never  be  necessary  in  the  church,  except  in  relation 
to  that  which  is  purely  human.  It  were  absurd  and  blasphe- 
mous to  say  that  any  thing  divine,  or  existing  immediately  by 
divine  institution,  can  need  reforming.  But  in  the  church 
as  she  exists  in  space  and  time  there  are  two  elements,  the  di- 
vine and  the  human;  and  in  that  which  originates  in  and  de- 
pends on  the  human  element,  reforms  from  time  to  time  may 
become  necessary,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  of  human  infir- 
mity, and,  on  the  other,  of  the  changes  in  human  affairs  with 
which  the  church  stands  in  relation.  These  reforms  can 
never  touch  dogma,  the  essential  constitution  of  the  church, 
nor  the  authority  of  the  church  to  teach  or  to  govern.  But 
they  may  affect  practical  discipline  or  canon  law,  which  is  al- 
ways reformable,  and  theological  and  philosophical  systems, 
which  are  creations  of  the  human  understanding.  In  these  re- 
spects reforms  are  lawful  when  necessary,  and  important  re- 
forms under  each  of  these  heads  have  from  time  to  time  been 
effected,  and,  in  our  judgment,  are  needed  now,  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  civilization,  and  therefore  may  be  law- 
fully called  for. 

But  there  is  a  legal  method  as  well  as  an  illegal  method  of 
effecting  reforms.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  one  of  the  particular  states,  can  be  amended  or  reformed, 
without  any  breach  of  loyalty  or  of  law,  in  the  way  and  man- 
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ner  it  itself  prescribes;  but  to  alter,  amend,  or  reform  it  in 
any  other  way  would  be  illegal,  disorderly,  and  revolutionary. 
All  secessionists  are  revolutionists,  and  the  nation  justly  makes 
war  on  them,  and  labors  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance. 
Reforms  in  the  church,  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  are 
legal,  and  we  may  advocate  them  in  good  faith,  without  re- 
proach to  our  loyalty  or  suspicion  of  our  orthodoxy.  But  to 
demand  reforms,  and  to  persist  in  demanding  them,  even  when 
not  wrong  in  themselves,  in  defiance  of  the  governing  author- 
ity of  the  church,  is  to  exhibit  a  schismatic,  and,  it  may  be, 
an  heretical  spirit,  which  is  incompatible  with  Catholic  faith 
and  loyalty.  We  have  been  opposed,  not  because  we  have  de- 
manded, or  labored  to  effect,  reforms  in  the  church  in  this  il- 
legal and  schismatic  way ;  but  because  some  had  a  fear  that 
we  would  do  so,  in  case  we  failed  to  get  them  in  a  legal 
way.  In  many  cases  such  fear  would  be  just,  for  even  men 
well  disposed  at  first  are  exceedingly  apt,  when  they  meet  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  what  appears  to  them  a  blind  and 
unjust  opposition,  or  a  dogged  persistence  in  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  an  unwise  and  hurtful  policy,  to  go  further  than 
they  had  thought  of  going,  so  far  as  to  resist  the  authority  it- 
self, and  break  away  from  the  unity  of  the  church;  and  we 
have  just  as  little  doubt  that  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  au- 
thorities to  favor  the  reforms  we  seek  to  effect  drives  large 
numbers  out  of  the  church,  and  keeps  out  millions  who  other- 
wise might  be  drawn  within  her  fold.  But  in  our  case  the 
fear  was  groundless,  because  we  knew,  before  coming  into  the 
church,  the  best  that  could  be  offered  outside,  and  because  our 
philosophy  and  theology  harmonize  perfectly  with  our  Catho- 
lic faith  and  our  Catholic  duty.  It  would  be  for  us  the  ab- 
surdest  thing  in  the  world  to  go  out  of  the  church  because  we 
could  not  have  our  own  May  in  the  church.  We  should  be  as 
foolish  and  as  wicked  as  our  secessionists,  indeed,  infinite- 
ly more  so,  who,  because  they  could  not  have  their  own  way 
in  the  Union,  seceded  from  it,  and  then,  Protestant-like,  turn- 
ed round  and  made  war  on  it.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
we  be  a  secessionist,  either  in  the  church  or  state,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  church. 

In  matters  of  faith  and  morals  we  hold  the  church  to  be 
authoritative  and  infallible,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  presence 
as  well  as  by  divine  appointment;  in  discipline,  administration, 
or  external  government,  we  hold  the  church  to  be  authorita- 
tive by  immediate  divine  constitution,  but  not  infallible.     As 
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ecclesia  docens,  she  cannot  err;  as  ecclesia  gubemans  she  may 
err,  as  may  any  other  legitimate  government;  yet  as  the  legiti- 
mate authority  she  is  to  be  obeyed  in  what  she  commands,  in 
like  manner  as  she  is  to  be  believed  as  the  infallible  teacher  in 
what  she  teaches  as  dogma  or  as  pertaining  to  dogma.  Even  in 
the  state  we  hold  ourselves  bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil 
government,  and  to  observe  the  law  as  long  as  it  is  the  law,  al- 
though we  may  dislike  it,  and  use  the  legal  means  in  our  power 
to  get  it  repealed,  altered,  or  amended.  The  same  principle  gov- 
erns us  in  regard  to  the  church,  in  her  capacity  as  governor. 
We  may  not  believe  the  policy  pursued  here  and  now  in  her 
human  relations,  in  her  dealings  with  external  affairs,  whether 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  absolutely  the  wisest  and  best  possible, 
and  we  think  we  have  a  right,  when  we  honestly  do  not  so  be- 
lieve, to  say  so,  and  to  do  what  we  can  in  an  orderly  way  to 
induce  her  to  alter  it;  but  as  long  as  she  insists  on  retaining 
it  we  must  submit,  and  obey  strictly  her  commands.  We 
recognize  neither  the  right  nor  the  wisdom  of  disobedience 
In  the  first  place,  we  can  oppose  to-  her  policy  only  our  own 
convictions,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  rest,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that,  all  things  considered,  she  is  right  and  we 
wrong;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  changes,  unless  effected  by 
her  authority,  would  have  no  value  and  do  no  good.  Our 
disobedience  would  harm  ourselves,  but  it  could  effect  no  sal- 
utary reform,  and  serve  no  good  end. 

The  Protestant  reformers,  by  their  disobedience,  prompted 
by  their  impatience  and  self-will,  lost  much  and  gained 
nothing.  The  whole  world  now  sees  their  folly.  Protes- 
tantism has  ceased  to  be  a  religion,  and  the  Protestant  world, 
though  it  has  yet  some  Catholic  reminiscences,  is  involved  in 
as  great  spiritual  darkness,  doubt,  and  uncertainty,  as  were 
the  gentile  nations  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  Amongst 
Protestants  are  men  whom  we  love  and  honor,  but  Protes- 
tantism is  a  pitiable  affair,  and  attracts  from  Protestants  them- 
selves more  derision  than  genuine  respect.  The  reformers 
have  lost  for  their  followers  the  unity  of  the  church;  they 
have  lost  catholicity,  all  legitimate  church  authority,  the 
priesthood,  sacrifice,  the  perpetual  presence  of  our  Lord  in  the 
eucharist,  dogma  or  doctrine,  faith,  hope,  charity,  and  the 
very  liberty  of  conscience  they  sought  to  secure.  It  is  now 
seen,  also,  that  if  they  had  waited  a  little  longer  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church  they  could  have  had  the  substance  of  all  they 
contended  for,  through  the  reformatory  action  of  the  church. 
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herself.  What  inducement  can  any  sensible  man,  who  knows 
what  Protestantism  is,  have  to  leave  the  church,  or  to  compel 
her,  by  his  disorderly  demands  for  reform,  to  cast  him  out  of 
her  bosom  into  exterior  darkness  and  death  ?  It  is  better  to 
wait,  wait  patiently  and  submissively,  till  the  church  gets 
ready  to  effect  such  reforms  as  are  needed.  In  due  time  she 
will  effect  them,  if  permitted  to  count  on  the  loyalty  of  her 
children. 

Furthermore,  the  future  can  never  be  a  new  creation ;  it 
must  be,  not  a  reproduction  indeed,  but  a  development  of  the 
past,  a  normal  growth  from  it,  which  supposes  the  unity  and 
continuity  of  life.  The  unity  and  continuity  of  Christian  life 
Ave  break,  just  in  proportion  as  we  break  from  the  church. 
It  is  by  no  arbitrary  ordination  that  heresy  and  schism  arc 
made  sins;  they  are  sins  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
Heresy  is  a  sin,  in  that  it  breaks  the  integrity  of  the  idea,  of 
truth  itself,  and  would,  were  it  possible,  rend  in  pieces  the 
eternal  word  of  God,  as  the  wicked  Typhon  and  his  associates 
in  Egyptian  mythology  rend  in  pieces  and  scatter  the  body  of 
the  good  Osiris.  Schism  is  a  sin,  in  that  it  breaks  unity,  the 
very  bond  of  charity,  and  severs  the  soul  from  the  fountain  of 
life,  and  is  like  severing  the  branch  from  its  living  union  with 
(the  trunk.  It  breaks  the  unity  and  the  continuity  of  life,  and 
renders  all  progress,  all  development,  all  reform  in  the  sev- 
ered branch  or  body  impossible.  You  never  see  any  progress 
among  schismatic  and  heretical  bodies.  They  may  waste 
gradually  away,  but  they  never  receive  any  accretion  of  life. 
They  are  petrifactions.  Look  at  the  schismatic  Greek  church, 
at  the  oriental  sects  !  Ages  pass  over  them  and  bring  no 
progress.  They  are  like  savage  and  barbarous  nations,  that, 
cut  off  from  communion  with  the  life  of  humanity,  remain 
for  ever  stationary,  and  have  in  themselves  no  power  to  effect 
any  amelioration  in  their  condition.  "The  branch  cannot  live 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine."  Cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  root,  whence  flows  the  sap  of  life  through  all  the  living 
branches,  nothing  remains  for  them  but  to  wither  and  to  die. 
Schismatical  and  heretical  sects  are  to  the  church  what  sav- 
ages and  barbarians  are  to  humanity.  Even  your  Protestant 
sects  are  progressive  only  in  destruction.  They  lose,  but  do 
not  acquire  ;  waste,  but  do  not  grow;  and  their  best  estate  is 
always  their  first  estate.  Having  no  living  principle  within 
them,  they  have  no  recuperative  energy,  and  no  power  to  re- 
form themselves.     This  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  ease,  and  is 
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evident  to  every  one  who  understands  the  principle  and  law  of 
Christian  life,  and  the  nature  and  conditions  of  all  real  prog- 
ress. 

Knowing,  at  least  believing  all  this,  we  have  treated  as 
idle,  in  our  case,  the  fear  that  we  could  ever  be  induced  or 
forced,  by  any  resistance  we  might  meet  with  from  any  quar- 
ter in  our  efforts  at  reform,  to  forget  our  Catholic  duty  and 
break  from  Catholic  unity,  and  thus  not  only  defeat  our  pur- 
pose but  forfeit  our  salvation.  We  hope,  if  we  are  not  too 
good  a  Christian,  at  least  that  we  are  too  good  a  philosopher, 
to  do  any  thing  so  illogical,  or  so  ridiculously  absurd.  We 
are  as  much  opposed  to  the  repressive  policy,  now  so  widely 
insisted  on,  as  is  Dr.  Froschammer  or  any  other  of  our  Cath- 
olic reformers,  and  we  enter  on  every  occasion  our  protest 
against  it.  We  believe  the  church  allows  more  liberty  than  is 
at  present  allowed  by  Catholic  public  sentiment,  and  we  claim 
more  liberty;  not,  however,  for  our  own  sake,  because  we 
have  certain  private  ends  to  answer,  or  certain  crotchets  of  our 
own  to  defend,  but  for  the  sake  of  Catholic  interests,  for  the 
sake  of  both  religion  and  civilization,  We  want  no  license, 
but  we  want  that  men  should  have  true  freedom,  and  be  men, 
living  men,  thinking  men,  earnestly  and  perseveringly  labor- 
ing to  develop  and  appropriate  to  their  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  life,  alike  the  truths  of  revelation  and  of  natural  sci- 
ence. But  we  understand  that  liberty  can  subsist  only  with 
order,  as  order  can  subsist  only  with  liberty.  Liberty  with- 
out order  is  license;  order  without  liberty  is  despotism.  If 
the  legitimate  authority,  bound  to  protect  alike  order  and  lib- 
erty, tells  us  that  we  abuse  our  liberty,  and  that  we  violate 
order  in  our  attacks  on  this  repressive  policy,  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  bow  submissively  to  what  authority  prescribes,  and 
wait  for  a  more  fitting  season  to  bring  out  the  truth  we  hold 
to  be  important  and  necessary,  or  till  the  degree  of  liberty 
we  demand  can  be  safely  exercised,  not  against,  but  with  the 
sanction  of  authority. 

Professor  Froschammer  seems  to  us  to  forget  this  duty  of 
Christian  obedience.  One  of  his  books  was  placed  on  the 
index,  and  he  thereupon  attacks  the  congregation  of  the  In- 
dex and  demands  its  abolition.  We  do  not  like  this.  No  theo- 
logian pretends  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  congregations 
are  infallible,  and  we  for  ourselves  very  much  doubt  the  util- 
ity, in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Index.     We  think  the  Roman  theologians  would  render  us  a 
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far  greater  service  by  refuting  books  unsound  in  morals  and 
theology  than  they  do  by  simply  prohibiting  them,  for  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  are  the  more  eager  to  read  a 
book  for  its  being  prohibited.  The  Index  belonged  to  a  state 
of  things  which  is  now  passing  away,  and  was,  in  our  judgment, 
far  more  appropriate  when  the  civil  government  conceded  to 
the  church  the  civil  censorship,  and  enforced  its  censures,  than 
it  is  now.  But  the  congregation  of  the  Index  is  established 
by  lawful  authority;  it  has  itself  a  disciplinary  authority:  and 
were  it  to  censure  a  publication  of  ours,  we  should  neither  at- 
tack it  nor  publish  the  opinions  or  views  censured.  We  should 
recognize  in  its  decision,  not  necessarily  the  voice  of  the  infal- 
lible church,  but  a  judgment  of  the  governing  power  of  the 
church  through  one  of  its  legally  established  courts,  and  would 
obey  it  as  we  obey  any  legally  established  civil  court.  We 
should  not  with  our  friend  Froschammer,  endeavor  to  evade 
the  decision  by  pleading  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.  In 
our  country  we  might  deny  the  Index  to  be  binding,  because 
it  is  not  published  here  but  when  the  decision  of  the  congre- 
gation is  clearly  and  authentically  brought  home  to  us  we 
should  hold  it  to  be  binding,  at  least  inforo  interiore.  Hence 
we  read  no  books  that  we  have  tolerable  reason  for  believing 
are  on  the  Index  except  by  dispensation  from  the  competent 
authority,  and  should  under  no  circumstances  defend  a  prop- 
osition which  we  knew  had  been  condemned  by  the  Roman 
congregation. 

Let  no  non-Catholic  friend  complain  of  this,  or  brand  it  as 
servility.  In  the  first  place,  everybody  knows  that  servility 
is  the  last  charge  to  be  brought  against  us;  and  in  the  second 
place,  this  is  no  more  than  we  yield  to  the  state, — no  more 
than  the  obedience  that  is  due  from  every  loyal  citizen  to  the 
legitimate  civil  authority.  All  power  is  from  God,  and  we 
are  obliged  in  conscience  to  obey  the  powers  that  be.  The 
danger  of  the  loose  notions  of  obedience  which  have  prevailed 
amongst  us  for  the  last  half  century,  and  which  have  permitted 
us  to  sympathize  with  every  revolution,  every  rebellion,  and 
every  insurrection  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  the  people, 
against  authority,  everywhere  or  anywhere,  we  now  read  in 
the  formidable  rebellion  at  this  moment  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  republic,  especially  in  the  men  who  in  the  loyal 
states  sympathize  with  it,  and  oppose  the  government  because 
it  is  seeking  by  force  of  arms  to  suppress  it.  We  oppose  that 
rebellion,   and   execrate   those   northern    sympathizers,    and 
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sustain  the  government,  because  we  recognize  the  principle  of  au- 
thority and  the  right  of  the  nation  not  only  to  live,  but  to  govern. 
The  church  is  more  to  us  than  the  nation.  We  would  give  our 
life  to  save  the  nation;  what  should  we  not  then  do  for  the  church? 
The  church  is  not  only  the  hope  of  this  nation;  but  of  the  world, 
— and  of  the  whole  world  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 
Its  authority  to  govern  comes  more  directly  from  God  than 
that  of  the  state,  and  the  interests  with  which  it  is  intrusted  arc 
of  infinitely  greater  moment,  and  shall  we  yield  it  less  than 
we  vield  the  state?  Would  you  have  us  renounce  our  logic, 
our  reason,  and  make  ourselves  a  mere  animal,  in  order  to 
make  ourselves  a  man  and  a  freeman?  There  is  no  servility 
in  obeying  God,  or  in  obeying  those  whom  he  authorizes  to 
govern  us.  It  is  your  loss  of  the  true  conception  of  liberty 
that  makes  you  think  so.  It  is  your  ignorance  of  the  place 
and  office  of  the  church,  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator  and  of  di- 
vine providence,  that  permits  you  to  imagine  the  world  can 
get  on  without  her,  or  that  even  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
nations  can  be  secured  without  a  strict  observance  of  those 
great  principles  of  law  and  order,  of  authority  as  well  asliberty, 
which  she  inculcates,  and  which  without  her  would  soon  be 
forgotten,  or  degenerate  from  great  living  principles  into  mere 
theorems  and  speculations.  The  first  condition  of  all  true 
freedom  is  obedience.  In  the  child  we  exact  even  blind  obedience. 
Parental  love  does  it,  becuase  it  is  necessary  to  the  child's  well- 
being  ;  and  if  when  reason  is  developed  we  exact  enlightened 
obedience,  it  is  still  obedience  we  exact,  and  that  must  be 
yielded  or  all  goes  to  ruin.  No  doubt  it  is  well  when  the  obe- 
dience is  rendered  easy  by  love ;  but  whether  it  accord  with  or 
be  repugnant  to  our  feelings  and  affections  it  must  be  yielded, 
or  there  is  no  such  thing  as  society,  or  freedom  in  society. 
This  is  the  law  of  God,  and  no  one  can  disregard  it  without 
being  soon  or  late  compelled  to  pay  the  penalty. 

What  we  will  not  yield  is  our  own  convictions,  to  the  simply 
human  opinions  of  others.  We  will  stand  by  them  unless  con- 
demned by  divine  authority.  Our  obedience  must  be  given 
directly  or  indirectly  to  God,  and  not  simply  to  man.  Jeff- 
erson Davis  has  no  divine  authority  ;  his  government  is  a  usur- 
pation and  has  no  legitimacy  ;  and  we  would  be  drawn  and 
quartered  sooner  than  recognize  its  right  to  govern  us,  for  in 
it  there  is  at  best  only  a  purely  human  authority,  and  no  man 
has,  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  in  his  own  right,  dominion 
over  man.     We  yield  not  to  the  orders  of  journalists,  let  who 
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will  write  them;  we  may  be  convinced  by  their  reasons, 
but  we  submit  not  to  them  as  authority,  for  authority  they 
have  none.  We  yield  not  to  mere  popular  opinion  for  we 
have  no  belief  in  the  saying-,  "the  voice  of  the  people" — 
which  with  us  is  usually  the  voice  of  demagogues  and  pot- 
house politicians — "is  the  voice  of  God."  But  when  the 
church,  through  her  official  organs,  in  official  form,  clearly 
and  distinctly  commands  us,  we  obey,  and  we  do  so  for  con- 
science' sake,  and  from  conviction  that  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  wo  can  really  aid  human  progress  and  be  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  religion  and  civilization.  If  this  be  servility  or 
abnegation  of  our  manhood,  be  it  so. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  apropos,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Fro- 
schammer,  but  more  in  reply  to  the  thought  of  our  right 
reverend  friend  than  as  called  for  by  Dr.  Froschammer's  works. 
What  we  have  to  say  in  reference  to  his  doctrine  of  the 
freedom  of  science,  which  we  hold  to  be  unsound,  we  have  said 
in  the  article  on"  Faith  and  Reason,  Revelation  and  Science. "* 
We  have  wished  in  these  remarks,  somewhat  desultory  and 
disconnected  in  their  character,  to  reassure  our  Catholic  friends 
who  have  feared,  from  the  occasional  freedom  of  our  strictures 
and  the  boldness  of  some  of  our  assertions,  that  we  either  did 
not  know,  or,  if  we  knew,  we  would  not  respect,  the  line 
beyond  which  no  one  passes  without  losing  his  Catholic  char- 
acter. We  think  we  know  that  line,  and  we  know  that  though 
we  may  at  times  find  it  necessary  to  come  plump  up  to  it,  we 
have,  and  have  had,  no  disposition  to  pass  beyond  it.  Cath- 
olicity is  not  with  us  something  to  be  put  on  or  off,  as  it  may 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  moment;  nor  is  it  something  which  is 
or  can  be  stowed  away  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  mind,  to  be 
brought  out  only  on  certain  festive  occasions;  it  is  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  itself,  and  we  can  no  more  divest  our- 
selves of  it  than  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  ourselves.  It  is 
the  element  in  which  we  live,  think,  move,  and  have  our  moral 
and  intellectual  being;  were  it  now  so,  we  should  never  have 
dared  speak  as  freely  and  as  boldly  as  we  have  done.  Our 
bold  assertions  and  free  strictures,  which  have  made  some  timid 
souls  fear  we  were  on  our  way  back  to  Protestantism,  are  the 
marks  of  a  strong,  not  a  weak  faith,  of  a  mind  fully  convinced, 
not  of  a  mind  hesitating  and  uncertain  whether  to  believe  or 
disbelieve. 

*Brownsou's  Works.  Vol.  III.  pp.  565  et  seq. 
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We  nave  owned  that  we  aim  to  be  a  reformer ;  but  the  chief 
thing  we  want  reformed  is  not  discipline,  theology,  or  philos- 
ophy, but  Catholics  themselves.  The  great  evil,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  not  in  institutions  of  any  sort,  but  in  the  low  and 
frivolous  character,  in  our  age,  of  Catholics  as  well  as  of  non- 
Catholics.  There  is  amongst  us  a  great  want  of  earnest 
thought,  and  a  still  greater  want  of  profound  and  far-reaching 
thought.  Our  popular  journalists  and  authors  pronounce 
glowing  eulogiums  on  Catholicity,  and  exhaust  their  very 
copious  vocabulary  in  praising  the  church,  and  yet  our  holy 
religion,  as  they  present  it,  is  no  great  thing ;  it  is  in  fact  a 
meagre  sectarian  affair,  nothing  to  stir  the  soul,  command  the 
intellect,  and  captivate  the  heart.  It  is  less  than  the  mind 
itself,  and  takes  up  only  a  small  part  of  it,  and  is  rather  an 
intellectual  excrescence  than  the  essential  element  of  our  intel- 
lectual life.  We  complain  of  the  judgments  formed  by  non- 
Catholics  of  our  church,  but  we  forget  that  non-Catholics 
form  their  judgments  of  the  church  from  what  they  see  and 
observe  of  Catholics,  and  the  thought,  tone,  and  conduct  of 
Catholics  go  far  to  justify  them.  Their  chief  error  is  in  mis- 
taking the  popular  exhibition  of  Catholicity  by  Catholics  for 
Catholicity  itself. 

Now  the  reform  we  want  consists  in  bringing  Catholics 
themselves  back  and  up  to  the  church,  and  making  them  un- 
derstand that  there  is  more  in  Catholicity  than  they  see,  and 
that  their  understanding  of  Catholic  truth  is  not  the  measure 
of  that  truth  itself.  To  a  great  extent,  Catholics  have  lost  the 
profound  significance  of  their  faith,  and  are  to-day  far  below 
the  grand  conceptions  of  the  fathers,  and  even  the  mediaeval 
doctors.  We  do  not  penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  the  great 
truths  we  have  learned  from  the  catechism,  and  which,  as  far 
as  words  go,  are  hourly  on  our  lips.  We  make  frequently 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  we  seldom  reflect  that  the  sign  of 
the  cross  symbolizes  the  sum  of  all  Christian  faith,  of  all 
Christian  virtue,  and  of  all  Christian  prayer.  It  is  not  that 
we  believe  wrong,  but  that  we  do  not  meditate  enough  on  what 
we  believe,  and  get  hold  of  it  in  its  real  relations,  in  its  unity 
and  universality,  in  its  sublimity.  The  word  Catholic,  with 
many  of  us,  has  only  a  technical,  and  almost  a  sectarian,  and 
usually  a  mere  denominational  sense ;  and  few  reflect  that 
when  applied  to  a  dogma  it  is  used  in  its  proper  and  full 
sense,  and  expresses  not  simply  that  it  is  true,  that  it  is  a 
dogma  of  the  church  called  Catholic,  but  that  it  is  itself  a  urn- 
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versal  principle,  universally,  always  and  everywhere  true, 
always  and  everywhere  believed  by  all  the  faithful.  Catholic 
dogma  is  never  a  particular,  an  isolated  or  a  detached  truth, 
but  is  universal,  and  cannot  be  denied  without  denying  in 
principle  the  whole  body  of  truth,  both  revealed  and  natural. 
We  repeat  our  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  but 
how  many  of  us,  supposing  that  we  were  not  commanded  to 
believe  these  mysteries,  could  see  any  damage  to  our  moral 
and  intellectual  life  in  rejecting  them?  How  many  of  us  see 
or  suspect  the  real  relation  of  these  great  mysteries  to  the 
whole  created  order,  and  that  their  denial  would  load  logi- 
cally to  the  denial  of  creation,  to  pantheism,  and  thence  to 
nihilism?  In  fact,  the  Catholic  system  is  the  universal  sys- 
tem,— is  the  system  of  the  Universe  itself, — and  no  man  who 
thinks  rationally  can  avoid  thinking  it.  It  is  the  divine  plan 
according  to  which  God  creates  and  governs  the  universe,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  and  under 
the  earth  are  ordered.  It  is  the  whole  truth — not  simply  all 
the  truth  we  are  required  to  believe,  but  all  the  truth  there  is, 
Avhether  we  speak  of  the  Creator  or  of  his  works. 

Now  we  are  not  so  wild  as  to  pretend  that  the  human 
mind,  even  by  the  aid  of  revelation,  can,  in  this  life,  grasp  and 
comprehend  Catholic  truth  in  this  Catholic  sense;  but  we  can 
grasp  something  of  it — enough,  at  least,  to  see  that  every  stream 
and  streamlet,  river  and  rivulet  of  truth,  however  small  or  how- 
ever large,  flow  directly  into  this  vast  ocean  of  truth  and  lose 
themselves  in  its  immensity.  We  can  grasp  more  than  we  do, 
and  penetrate  further  than  we  ordinarily  deem  possible.  What 
we  want,  therefore,  is  that  the  popular  Catholic  mind,  instead 
of  resting  on  a  few  isolated,  and,  to  it,  unmeaning  dogmas,  or 
weaving  for  itself  a  wreath  from  the  flowers  of  piety,  which  it 
often  mistakes  both  for  the  root  and  the  fruit  of  piety,  should 
be  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  Catholic  truth  in  its  unity, 
in  its  universality,  and  in  its  sublimity,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
trace  in  it  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God,  his  in- 
finite love,  and  his  infinite  condescension.  It  is  not  so  much 
something  different  from  what  we  have,  but  something  more, 
that  we  need.  We  want  Catholics  to  see  more  in  their  faith 
than  they  seem  to  us  to  see,  understand  more  than  they  now 
understand — at  least  enough  to  know  that  any  thing  but 
Catholicity  is  miserable  sophistry,  and  that  we  can  be  true 
men  only  so  far  as  we  are  true  ( !atholics.    We  do  not  want  a 

different,  but  a   profounder  and   a  less  inadequate  theolo<rv. 
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In  a  word,  we  want  the  understanding  and  life  of  Catholics 
more  thoroughly  Catholic.  We  want  Catholics  able  to  under- 
stand what  we  mean,  when  we  say  we  are  Catholic  not  simply 
by  dependence  on  external  authority,  but  also  from  inward 
personal  conviction.  When  we  said  this  some  months  ago,  a 
learned  doctor  of  divinity  understood  us  as  meaning  to  dis- 
card external  authority,  as  renouncing  the  church,  and  relying 
only  on  our  own  private  convictions.  How  far  had  the 
learned  doctor  succeeded  in  harmonizing  his  Catholic  faith  and 
his  own  understanding?  Had  he  found  in  his  Catholic  faith 
the  very  principle  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  thus  destroyed 
the  antagonism  between  faith  and  reason,  he  never  could  have 
given  to  our  words  so  absurd  an  interpretation. 

Dr.  Froschanmier  makes  deadly  war  on  the  scholastics  of 
the  middle  ages:  we,  though  we  will  not  accept  their  dicta  as 
conclusive  in  every  philosophical  dispute,  do  no  such  thing; 
we  wish  our  age  were  back  and  up  to  the  level  of  those  great 
and  earnest  men.  Most  men  in  our  days  are,  in  philosophy, 
mere  dwarfs  by  the  side  of  a  St.  Anselm,  a  St.  Thomas,  a  St. 
Bonaventura,  a  Duns  Scotus,  a  Durandus,  an  Alesius,  a  Hugh 
of  St.  Victor.  There  is  more  in  these  old  men  than  the  best 
of  us  now  are  able  to  see.  Let  our  philosophers  understand  them, 
master  their  thought,  and  we  shall  have  little  cause  of  complaint 
against  them,  for  the  defects  in  these  old  scholastics  are  easily 
supplied  when  once  we  fairly  understand  them.  It  is  our  defect 
of  comprehensiveness,  our  neglect  to  seize  and  intellectually 
profit  by  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  our  superficiality,  our 
ignorance,  our  arrogance,  our  conceit,  and  our  narrow,  dry, 
jejune,  and  unliving  systems  of  theology  and  philosophy  we 
complain  of.  The  fault  we  find  is  in  Catholics  themselves,  who 
are  content  to  remain  far  below  the  dignity  and  glory  of  their 
faith,  and  who  are  too  apt  to  claim  for  themselves  the  virtues 
which  belong  only  to  the  church  of  God.  It  is  this  fault,  which, 
to  some  extent  we  share  with  them,  that  we  seek  to  correct. 

These  remarks  will  indicate,  to  the  serious  and  thoughtful 
reader  in  what  sense  we  advocate  reform,  and  furnish  the  key 
to  what  in  our  writings  has  seemed  to  some  strange  or  unusu- 
al. There  is  nothing  in  them  uncatholic,  nothing  indeed  not 
positively  Catholic.  Our  faith  is  not  given  us  as  a  talent  to 
bewrappedin  a  clean  napkin  and  buried  in  the  earth;  but  to 
be  used,  to  be  intellectually  and  morally  a  vivifying  principle, 
a  root  which,  nourished  by  our  thought  and  love,  shall  spring 
within  us  and  bear  fruit  to  everlastino-  life.     We  ourselves  do 
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not  fructify,  and  our  faith  is  often  intellectually  fruitless.  We 
talk  much  of  the  heart  and  the  affections,  but  we  do  not  often 
enough  reflect  that  the  heart,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  included 
in  the  rational  nature,  and  that  the  affections  needed  are  ra- 
tional affections,  excited  or  moved  by  the  contemplation  and 
meditation  of  truth;  and  hence  our  piety  and  devotion  too  of- 
ten degenerate  into  mere  sentimentalism,  weak  and  watery, 
without  solidity  or  value.  It  is  not  that  there  are  none  among  as 
wh  < »  penetrate  the  marrow  of  the  great  truths  unfolded  by  our 
religion,  but  that  they  who  write  for  the  people  and  are  popular 
with  the  people  do  not,  and  only  skim  the  surface,  and  instead 
of  lifting  the  people  to  a  higher  plane  of  intellectual  and  mor- 
al life,  stand  in  the  way  of  doing  it,  and  thus  extend  and  per- 
petuate the  evil  which  all  who  comprehend  something  of  the 
length  and  breadth,  the  height  and  depth  of  Catholic  faith  bit- 
terly deplore. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave,  or  seek  to  leave,  the  im- 
pression that  Catholics  fall  far  below  non-Catholics  in  intellect 
ual  activity.  The  fact  is,  the  age  itself  is  unspiritual,  and 
therefore  unintellectual.  In  the  non-Catholic  world,  what  of 
intellectual  activity  there  is  has  been  devoted  to  the  material 
order,  to  the  natural  sciences,  or  to  trade,  commerce,  manufact- 
ures, and  the  various  mechanic  arts.  The  age  is  active,  bus- 
tling, but  mechanical,  material,  unscientific.  It  has  made 
some  progress  in  the  exploration  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  has  made  the  slightest  progress  in 
their  scientific  explication.  The  facts  of  history  have  been 
studied,  and  innumerable  theories  constructed,  each  vying 
with  the  other  in  lofty  pretension  and  intrinsic  weakness,  and 
we  may  well  doubt  if  the  age  has  made  much  progress  in  the 
real  scientific  knowledge  of  history.  In  Biblical  criticism 
great  activity  has  been  displayed;  but  aside  from  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  natural  history,  the  fauna,  &c.,  of  oriental  coun- 
tries, it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  since  the  Bible  was  writ- 
ten, there  has  been  really  less  knowledge  of  it  as  a  record  of 
the  divine  revelation  than  in  our  age.  Even  in  the  science 
and  art  of  war,  tactics,  strategy,  military  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive,ourboasted  achievements,  experience  is  daily  de- 
monstrating, are  as  unreal  as  the  age  itself.  Our  Enfield  ri- 
fles, in  actual  service,  are  inferior  to  our  old-fashioned  mus- 
kets; and  the  new  guns,  with  their  complicated  contrivances, 
are  inferior  to  those  with  which  our  fathers  won  their  indepen- 
dence. 
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The  reason  of  all  this  is  obvious  enough.  Our  age  has  lost 
the  conception  of  unity, — has  ceased  to  be  dialectic  and  has 
become  sophistical.  Every  thing  ascends  from  low  to  high, 
and  loses  itself  in  details,  without  being  brought  back,  and 
up,  to  the  great  law  of  unity  and  universality.  Now,  as  Cath- 
olicity alone,  in  its  faith  and  its  prima  tlieologia,  or  higher 
philosophy,  which  is  ih  '  sc  ence  of  sciences,  furnishes  that  law, 
Catholics,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  shallow  and  sophistical  character  of  their  age,  should 
labor  to  lift  the  age  itself  up  to  the  level  of  the  higher  science 
rendered  possible  by  divine  revelation  and  Catholic  faith.  It 
is  ours  to  supply  to  the  age  the  dialectic  character  which  it 
needs  to  enable  it  to  bring  all  its  particular  sciences  up  to  the 
unity  and  universality  of  the  Scientia  Prima.  We  owe  more 
to  the  age  than  we  are  doing  for  it,  and  more  to  the  country 
than  we  imagine.  We  keep  our  light  under  a  bushel,  and 
are  ourselves  content  to  grope  in  comparative  darkness.  Let 
us  learn  to  appreciate  and  use  the  treasure  committed  to  us. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1864.] 

These  admirable  discourses  on  civil  and  religious  liberty 
have  appeared,  we  believe,  in  a  separate  publication,  but  we 
have  seen  them  only  in  Le  Correspondant,  where  they  were 
first  published.  The  Correspondant,  by  the  way,  published 
on  the  25th  of  each  month,  is  a  periodical  that  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  to  the  general  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholic  public.  It  is  able,  learned,  liberal,  spirited,  sincere, 
and  earnest.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  liberal  Catholics  of  France, 
the  only  Catholics  in  Europe  who  sympathize  with  the  loyal 
people  of  the  Union  in  their  war  against  the  slavery  rebellion; 
and  the  best  account  of  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  that  we  have  seen  in  any  European  periodical,  has 
appeared  in  its  pages,  written  by  M.  Henri  Moreau.  Its 
writers  are  such  men  as  the  Bishop  cf  Orleans,  the  late  Pere 


*L'JEglise  libre  dans  VEtat  libre.    Par  M.   Charles  de  Montalem- 
bert.     Paris:  1863. 
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Lacordaire,Count  de  Montalembert,  Count  deFalloux,  Auguste 
Cochin,  A.  Pontmartin,  Henri  Moreau,  M.  de  Meaux,  Prince 
de  Broglie, and  others  hardly  les  seminent,  all  fervent,  orthodox, 
Catholics,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty— men  who  combine  the  faith  of  the  martyr  ages  with  the 
civilization  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

These  discourses  pronounced  in  the  Catholic  congress  at 
Mechlin,  last  August,  are  able  and  eloquent,  as  is  every  thing 
from  the  illustrious  author,  and  exceedingly  well  timed.  They 
are  well  matured,  well  reasoned,  and  contain  views  and  ad- 
vocate a  policy  which  no  friend  of  religion  and  civilization  can 
prudently  disregard.  They  are  grave  and  earnest,  bold  and 
manly,  noble  and  chivalric;  and  they  have  been  read  with 
suprise  by  non-Catholics,  and  with  delight  by  all  Catholics 
who  do  not  happen  to  have  their  faces  on  the  backside  of  then- 
heads.  They,  however,  have  not  given  universal  satisfaction, 
and  several  journals  have  entered  their  protest  against  them. 
They  have  incurred  the  decided  hostility  of  La  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica,  a  periodical  printed  at  the  Propaganda  press,  and  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  under  the  eye  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  have  also  incurred  the  wrath,  we  are  told,  of  the  new 
Dublin  Review,  said  to  be  the  organ  of  His  Eminence  Cardi- 
nal Wiseman,  Archbishop  of  Westminister.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  opposed  by  the  Catholic  organs 
of  the  United  States,  all  devoted,  as  they  are,  to  slavery,  and 
hostile  to  libertv,  whether  civil  or  religious;  but  this  is,  prob- 
ably, owing  either  to  the  incapacity  of  their  conductors  to 
understand  their  bearing,  or  to  the  fact  that  their  author  is  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  former  peer  of  France.  Had  he  been  a 
plebeian,  or  had  he  been  born  a  Yankee,  and  a  Yankee  who 
will  not  concede  that  to  be  a  Catholic  it  is  necessary^  to  dena- 
tionalize himself,  and  become  a  foreigner  in  his  native  land, 
they  would  doubtless  have  honored  them  by  a  more  formidable 
opposition  than  they  have  as  yet  received  from  any  of  the  Cath- 
olic organs  of  Europe.  Becoming  a  Catholic  in  this  coun- 
try  means  becoming  an  Irishman,  or  at  least  a  European;  and 
if  one  becomes  a  good  Irishman,  a  good  European,  or  a  decided 
anti-American,  he  is  a  good  Catholic,  let  him  defend  what  doc- 
trines he  may. 

That  M.  Montalembert's  discourses  in  favor  of  civil  and 
religious  libertv  should  incur  opposition  from  La  OiviM  Cat- 
tolica  is  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  That  periodical  is 
the  organ  of  a  society  which  has  outlived  its  day  and  genera- 
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tion,  and  which  is  now  not  inaptly  symbolized  by  the  barren 
fig-tree  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  a  noble  and  illustrious  society 
in  its  origin,  and  successfully  did  it  labor  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  error,  and  to  place  the  church  in  harmony  with  the 
civilization  of  the  age.  Its  members  were  men  of  high  char- 
acter, often  of  noble  birth,  with  the  training  and  polish  of  men 
of  the  world,  the  literary  tastes  and  culture  of  the  most  accom- 
plished humanists,  the  erudition  of  cloistered  monks,  the  free- 
dom of  motion  of  secular  priests,  and  the  ardent  charity  and 
burning  zeal  of  apostles.  God  gave  them  a  great  work  to  do 
and  they  did  it,  and  did  it  well.  They  deserved  and  won  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  Catholic  world.  But  the  so- 
ciety being  only  a  human  institution,  subsidiary  to  the  church, 
was  not  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, and  the  time  was  sure  to  come  when  it  would  grow 
old  and  disappear,  like  all  things  human,  or  remain  only 
to  cumber  the  ground.  When  it  had  done  the  special  work 
assigned  it  to  do,  its  strength  was  exhausted,  and  it  became 
necessarily  unable  to  perform,  or  even  to  perceive,  the  new 
work  demanded  by  the  rapid  social  changes  and  new  develop- 
ments of  civilization  which  the  movement  and  progress  of 
events  are  introducing.  The  world  went  on,  and  as  it  neither 
would  or  could  go  on  with  it,  the  world  went  on  without  it,  and 
the  once  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus  stands  now  calling  out 
for  it  to  stop,  for  it  is  going  too  far,  or  seizing  hold  of  its  skirts 
and  trying  with  all  its  might  to  hold  it  back. 

The  Jesuits  understood  the  wants  of  the  age  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  that  of  the  seventeenth,  es- 
pecially on  the  continent,  better  than  any  of  their  contempo- 
raries, and  fulfilled  with  great  success  that  extra-hierarchical 
mission  which,  under  the  new  law,  may  be  termed 
the  misson  of  genius,  and  which  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  the  mission  of  the  prophets  under  the  old  law.  But  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Jansenists  their  glory  culminated,  and 
they  ceased  to  lead  the  civilization  of  the  world.  They  never 
understood  the  eighteenth  century;  and  holding  the  chief 
places  of  influence,  they  suffered  the  world  they  themselves  had 
educated,  to  lapse  in  philosophy  into  shallow  sensism,  and  in 
religion  into  the  crudest  infidelity.  Still  less  do  they  under- 
stand this  nineteenth  century.  They  are  out  of  place  in  it. 
They  themselves  feel  it,  and,  determined  to  be  what  they  were 
or  not  to  be  at  all,  they  seek  to  arrest  and  turn  it  back  to  what 
the  world  was  when  they  were  in  their  glory.     They  are  good 
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men,  learned  men,  excellent  scholars  earnest,  devoted,  and 
self-sacrificing  priests,  none  more  so  in  die  church;  but  they 
understand  not  the  work  of  this  age.  They  see  not  that  this 
age  demands  men  who  are  to  it  what  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  his  companions  were  to  theirs,  men  of  large  minds  and 
a  free  spirit,  who  dare  break  from  routine,  to  reject  the  dry 
technicalities  of  the  schools,  to  take  the  world  as  they  find  it, 
to  accept  the  new  learning,  the  new  social  order,  and  to  chris- 
tianize the  new  civilization  by  baptizing,  not  anathematizing  it. 
The  Jesuits  did  their  work  by  harmonizing,  not  dogma,  which 
is  immutable,  but  theology,  the  schools,  and  ecclesiastical  ad- 
ministration, with  the  new  developments  of  civilization  in  the 
sixteenth  century;  but  they  see  not  that  this  is  precisely  the 
work  now  needed  in  regard  to  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  They  wish  to  retain  the  world  in  the  mould 
in  which  they  had  cast  it.  Hence,  with  all  their  virtues, 
with  all  their  private  worth,  they  do  little  for  our  age,  and 
still  less  for  our  country,  with  which  they  have  no  sym- 
pathy. They  can  no  longer  restrain  or  lead  the  civilized 
world,  and  their  sucesses  arc  confined  to  uncivilized,  savage, 
or  barbarous  tribes,  or  to  people  whose  civilization  is  far  be- 
low the  European  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  Jesuits  have  formed  the 
Catholic  world,  at  least  the  ruling  portion,  after  their  own 
image.  They  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  forming  of  our 
Catholic  youth,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  direction  of  our  con- 
sciences; their  theology,  dogmatic  and  ascetic,  is  that  generally 
taught  in  our  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  and  nearly  all  who  pass 
for  earnest,  devoted,  and  devout  Catholics  are  in  some  sense 
Jesuits.  They  have  immense  influence  still  in  the  church 
by  means  of  their  past,  on  which  they  live,  if  not  by  their 
present  labors.  Catholics  who  fail  to  recognize  them  as  vir- 
tually the  church,  are  looked  upon  by  their  devouter  brethren 
as  wanting,  if  not  in  faith,  at  least  in  pious  fervor  and  holy 
obedience.  Hence  it  is  that  the  dominant  influence  of  the 
church  to-day  is  thrown  in  favor  of  an  order  of  things  thai  it 
is  impossible  to  recall,  and  against  a  social  order  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  successfully  to  resist,  even  if  it  wrere  de-. 
siralile.as  it  is  not,  to  resist  it.  There  is  in  the  church  a  party, 
and  it  is  at  present  the  dominant  party,  called  in  Italy,  the 
oscuraii/i.sti,  who  make  war  a  outrcmee  on  what  is  called 
modern  civilization.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  find  their  beau  idealm  the  middle  ages;  they  find  it  rather 
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in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  were  consol- 
idated the  great  centralized  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  when 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  was  centralized  and  placed  in 
the  Roman  bureaucracy.  The  best,  ablest,  and  most  active 
representatives  of  this  party  are  unquestionably  the  Jesuits.  1 1  i  s 
not  strange,  then,  that  Count  de  Montalembert  finds  their 
organ  opposed  to  him,  just  in  proportion  as  he  departs  from 
the  traditional  policy  of  the  oscurantisti,  and  labors  to  place 
the  church  in  harmony  with  modern  civilization.  The  Jesuits 
belong  to  the  past;  he  belongs  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
If  he  increases,  they  must  decrease;  and  if  he  realizes  his  idea, 
they  must  abandon  theirs. 

M.  de  Montalembert  loves  his  church,  is  earnestly  devoted 
to  his  religion,  and  has  from  his  youth  devoted  himself,  his 
life  and  his  fortune,  liberally  and  heartily  to  the  promotion 
of  Catholic  interests.  He  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  a  man 
of  eminent  ability,  of  brilliant  genius,  of  varied  and  solid 
erudition  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars,  polished 
and  vigorous  writers,  and  eloquent  and  graceful  orators  of 
France.  He  is  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  a  zealous  champion 
of  constitutional  government,  and  holds  that  in  the  modern 
world  the  freedom  of  the  church  can  be  secured  only  in  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen.  He  defends  civil  freedom  for  its  own 
sake,  and  also  as  the  necessary  condition  of  religious  freedom. 
In  the  so-called  middle  ages,  churchmen  sought  the  freedom 
of  religion  by  asserting  for  the  church  a  supremacy 
in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals — in  establishing  a  real 
clerocraey,  or  government  of  the  world  by  the  clergy.  But 
this  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  annihilated  the  state,  re- 
duced to  naught  the  lay  society,  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  people,  and  the  real  amelioration  of 
their  social  condition  by  their  own  efforts.  Civilization  re- 
fused to  submit  to  it.  The  wars  between  the  two  orders, 
which  fill  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  ended  finally 
in  its  defeat,  and,  unhappily,  in  the  establishment  of  the 
great  centralized  European  monarchies,  and  the  subjection,  in 
turn,  of  the  church  to  the  temporal  order  in  both  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  states.  The  church  had  little  more  freedom  in 
the  Catholic  states  of  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  than  she  had  in  non-Catholic  states.  She 
was  held  by  the  state  in  a  sort  of  gilded  slavery ;  she  enjoyed 
large  revenues,  as  does  the  English  church  now,  but  she  dared 
not  oppose  the  court.      In  exchange  for  her  freedom,  she  had 
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the  sad  consolation  of  having  the  state  exclude,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  law  went,  all  heretical  or  dissentient  communions.  Ex- 
ternally the  church  appeared  to  be  protected  by  the  state,  but 
she  was  in  reality  simply  enslaved,  as  in  a  prior  age  the  clergy 
had  sought  to  enslave  the  state.  The  consequence  was,  that 
religion  everywhere  suffered. 

M.  de  Montalembert  perfectly  well  understands  that  the 
clerical  dream  of  the  middle  ages  cannot  be  realized.  Men 
will  not  and  cannot  be  made  to  submit  to  the  government  of 
churchmen  in  temporals.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  and 
failed.  The  subjection  of  the  church  to  the  state,  of  the  spir- 
itual to  the  temporal,  is  repugnant  to  the  essential  principles  of 
religion,  for  in  principle  it  is  the  subjection  of  God  to  man. 
He  therefore  maintains  that  the  subjection  of  the  state  to  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  subjection  of  the  clergy  in  spirituals  to 
the  state,  must  both  be  rejected,  for  both  are  equally  hostile 
to  religion  and  to  civilization.  Hence  he  demands  a  free 
church  in  a  free  state,  or,  as  we  express  it,  the  freedom  of  the 
church  in  the  freedom  of  the  citizen.  That  is,  the  recognition 
by  the  church  of  the  freedom  of  the  state  in  temporals,  or  in 
its  own  order,  and  the  recognition  by  the  state  of  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  its  own  incompetence  in  spirituals.  The 
state  does  not  prescribe  or  tolerate,  it  protects  the  religion  of 
the  citizen,  not  as  approving  or  disapproving  it,  but  as,  before 
it,  a  natural  and  inalienable  right.  As  before  the  state  all 
citizens  are  equal  in  their  rights,  so  all  religions,  not  contra 
bonos  mores,  or  incompatible  with  the  public  peace,  embraced 
by  its  citizens,  are  equal  before  it,  and  entitled  to  equal  and 
full  protection.  Hence  a  free  church  in  a  free  state  implies 
the  liberty  of  false  religions  no  less  than  of  the  true,  the  free- 
dom of  error  no  less  than  the  freedom  of  truth, — the  precise 
order  which  obtains  in  the  United  States. 

Now  to  this  order,  which  is  the  order  of  liberty,  our  ob- 
seurantists  are  opposed,  because  they  do  not  believe  in  liberty 
or  desire  it;  because  they  hold  it  wrong  to  guaranty  the  liberty 
of  error;  and  because  they  hold  that  to  do  it  were  to  east  re- 
proach on  the  past  conduct  of  the  church,  who.  wherever  -he 
has  been  strong  enough  to  have  her  own  way,  has  approved 
a  contrary  policy.  The  Clviltd  Cattolica  admit-  that  there 
may  be  times  and  countries  in  which  it  is  wise  and  even  nec- 
essary to  concede  liberty  to  error,  as,  for  instance,  where  error 
is  SO  strong  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed  by  civil  pains  and 
disabilities,  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  unity  of  faith 
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by  the  strong  hand.  It  would  concede  it  to  France,  to  Bel- 
gium, to  Austria,  to  Great  Britain  ,  and  to  the  United  States, 
but  as  a  condescension  on  the  part  of  the  church,  not  as  a  nat- 
ural right  before  the  state,  or  as  a  principle  applicable  to  all 
times  and  places.  And  this  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  all  that  Mon- 
talembert  has  judged  it  prudent  formally  to  demand.  He  as- 
serts his  free  church  in  a  free  state,  not  as  a  universal  rule  or 
principle,  but  as  a  practical  necessity,  in  our  times  and  in 
most  countries,  for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  interests.  He 
apparently  shrinks  from  its  assertion  as  a  natural  and  inde- 
feasible right.  But  the  concession  which  the  QiviM  Cattoliea 
says  the  church  makes  is  not  all  we  demand,  because  in  it  the 
church  reserves  the  right  to  revoke  it  when  she  deems  herself 
strong  enough,  or  judges  it  for  her  interest  to  do  so.  We 
venture  to  assert  as  a  universal  principle,  that  the  state  is  in- 
competent in  spirituals,  and  that  wherever  cis-ilization  is  suf- 
ficiently advanced  to  admit  the  organization  of  the  state,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  civil  organization  of  lay  society, 
every  citizen  has  the  natural  right  to  be  protected  in  the  free  en- 
joyment of  his  religion,  or  the  religion  of  his  free  choice. 

We  except  from  this  rule  only  tribes  or  peoples  in  what 
may  be  called  their  infancy  or  minority,  in  which  they  corre- 
spond to  the  period  of  childhood  in  the  individual.  Here  some 
precautions  against  error  other  than  instruction  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  some  degree  of  repression  may  be  resorted  to,  on 
the  ground  that  the  mind  is  not  yet  developed  so  as  to  have 
the  right  to  be  remitted  to  its  own  judgment,  or  to  be  in  fact 
held  responsible  for  its  own  judgment,  either  before  the  hu- 
man or  the  divine  law.  With  regard  to  tribes  or  peoples  in 
this  state,  which  is  not  that  of  civilization,  we  will  engage  in 
no  dispute.  For  a  certain  period  I  have  the  authority  from 
God  to  govern  as  well  as  to  teach  my  child,  and  even  to  re- 
quire him  to  conform  to  my  religion.  But  that  period  ends 
when  the  child  has  come  to  years  of  discretion,  and  I  can  then 
legitimately  use  only  instruction  and  moral  suasion.  So, 
where  a  people  is  or  has  become  civilized,  the  church  must  con- 
fine herself  to  her  spiritual  authority,  and  make  no  resort,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  force  to  repress  error  or  to  maintain  the 
truth.  There  is  no  civilized  people  on  earth  to  which  we 
would  not  apply,  as  an  absolute  rule,  the  doctrine  asserted  sim- 
ply as  a  practical  doctrine  by  M.  de  Montalembert.  We  ac- 
cept it  not  as  a  concession  or  as  a  condescension;  we  demand 
it  as  a  right,  and  we  maintain  not  only  that   it  is  impolitic,. 
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but  that  it  is  wrong,  to  withhold  it.  The  minority  past,  the 
nation,  as  the  individual,  is  free.  "But  then  you  condemn 
the  past  and  even  the  present  conduct  of  the  church,  which 
you  are  well  aware  that  as  a  good  Catholic  you  cannot  do." 
Be  not  too  fast,  my  good  brother.  The  church,  we  concede, 
has  in  all  ages  and  nations  been  governed  by  pure  and  holy 
motives  and  done  what  her  authorities  judged  to  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  wisest  and  best;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn 
that  her  authorities  are  incapable  of  error  in  their  practical 
judgments,  or  that  the  church  herself  is,  or  claims  to  be,  in- 
fallible in  any  thing  except  dogma.  The  practice  of  the 
church  is  not  the  rule  of  faith,  though  it  may  be  cited  as  throw- 
ing light  on  it.  The  church  has  received  the  depositum,  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  in  the  preservation  and 
definition  of  that,  as  every  Catholic  believes,  and  no  one  more 
firmly  than  we,  she  is,  by  the  assistance  of  the  indwelling  Holy 
Ghost,  infallible.  Her  dogmatic  canons  arc  infallible  and  ir- 
reformable;  but  we  have  never  heard  it  pretended  that  she  is 
infallible  in  her  human  legislation,  in  her  administrative  can- 
ons, or  her  practical  conduct. 

The  church,  in  the  sense  we  now  speak  of  her,  means  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  these  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  serious  blunders,  as  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  in  any 
one  who  has  studied  ecclesiastical  history  to  pretend  to  deny. 
A  pope  has  said  that  England  was  needlessly  lost  to  the 
church  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  predecessor,  Clement 
VII.,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
prudence,  even  the  East  might  have  been  saved,  and  Protes- 
tantism prevented.  As  to  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Eng- 
land, there  were  no  dogmatic  questions  that  could  not  have 
been  adjusted  without  any  serious  difficulty".  There  were  bish- 
ops in  the  Council  of  Trent  who  differed,  before  the  decis- 
ions were  arrived  at,  from  the  doctrine  finally  declared  by  the 
council,  as  widely  as  did  Luther  or  Calvin.  The  real  source 
of  the  defection  was  in  matters  of  discipline  and  administra- 
tion, the  former  of  which  was  relaxed,  and  the  latter  grossly 
corrupt.  There  is  not  much  edification  in  reading  the  lives 
of  the  popes  from  Calixtus  III.  to  Leo  X.,  inclusive.  They 
live,  act,  and  reign  as  temporal  sovereigns,  and  apparently 
think  more  of  strengthening  their  political  influence,  and  en- 
riching their  families,  than  of  feeding  the  spiritual  flock  com- 
mitted to  their  care. 

Nothing  i-  more  certain,  except  in  matters  of  pun   doctrine, 
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in  what  pertains  immediately  to  dogma,  than  that  the  church, 
that  is  to  say,  the  authorities  of  the  church,  from  the  pope 
down  to  the  humblest  parish  priest,  are  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  public  opinion  of  their  age  or  country.  The  church 
has  a  divine  origin,  and  lives  a  divine  life,  but  she  has  her 
human  element  and  lives  a  human  life  often  far  removed 
from  her  divine  life.  Her  divine  life  is  like  leaven  hidden 
in  three  measures  of  meal,  and  not  all  at  once,  or  instantane- 
ously, does  it  leaven  the  whole  lump.  In  her  human  element 
she  is  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  space,  and  while 
she  acts  upon  the  world  it  reacts  upon  her,  and  its  opinions 
influence  her  conduct.  She  found  the  doctrine  of  civil  intol- 
erance with  the  Jews,  where  it  was  in  place,  for  the  synagogue 
was  recruited  and  continued  by  natural  generation,  not  by 
the  election  of  grace;  she  found  it  also  in  the  Grseco-Roman 
world,  where  it  survived  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  patriarchal 
order,  and  when  she  became  strong  enough  she  adopted  it, 
for  it  was  already  in  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  great  mass 
of  her  children.  This  is  a  fact  that  every  one  knows,  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  church,  and  in  asserting  it,  we  as- 
sert nothing  even  on  the  supposition  that  is  an  error,  that 
is  not  consistent  with  our  faith  as  a  Catholic  to  assert.  All 
forms  of  government  have  been  developed  from  the  patriar- 
chal, and  the  doctrine  that  authority  must  suppress  error,  and 
protect  the  truth  against  it,  is  of  patriarchal  origin,  and  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  patriarch  or  father  of  the  family  was 
at  once  priest  and  king,  and  never  recognized  the  majority  of 
any  member  of  his  family  while  he  lived.  The  doctrine  it- 
self belongs  not  to  dogma,  but  to  civilization,  and  so  far  as 
regards  the  church,  comes  under  the  head  of  discipline,  in  re- 
spect to  which  no  one  pretends  that  the  church  is  infallible,  or 
that  her  rules  are  irreformable. 

That  the  church  has  legislative  authority,  under  the  divine 
law,  every  Catholic  maintains;  but  it  is  no  part  of  Catholic 
faith  that  she  is  infallible  in  her  legislation  or  in  her  disciplin- 
ary canons.  Nothing  forbids  us  to  maintain,  if  such  be  our 
honest  conviction,  that  any  human  law,  borrowed  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Grseco-Roman  civilizations,  and  incorporated  into 
the  discipline  of  the  church,  or  at  least  for  long  ages  approved 
by  churchmen  and  acted  on  1  >y  civil  government,  is  unnecessary, 
improper,  or  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  both  of  religion 
and  of  civilization.  We  find  no  trace  of  the  doctrine  on  which 
the  practice  is  founded  among  Christian  writers,  prior  to  the 
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first  Christian  emperor.  Many  among  the  greatest  doctors 
and  fathers  of  the  church  have  opposed  it,  and  boldly  asserted 
that  the  only  lawful  means  of  maintaining  or  reestablishing 
unity  of  faith  are  moral,  spiritual  weapons  drawn  from  the 
armory  of  reason  and  revelation,  and  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, the  heart,  and  the  conscience.  So  at  one  time,  at 
least,  held  St.Augustine;  so  held  the  great  St.  Dominic,  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  inquisition,  Avho  used  all  his  influence 
to  prevent  the  employment  of  force  against  the  Albigenses, 
among  whom  he  was  sent  to  labor  as  a  missionary;  so  held 
the  illustrious  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who,  if  for  a  moment  he 
called  in  the  troops  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  expel  the  Calvin- 
istic  ministers  who  gave  him  so  much  annoyance,  instantly 
repented  of  his  act,  and  gave  himself  no  rest  till  the  exiles 
were  recalled  and  reestablished  in  their  homes;  and  so.  it  is 
well  known,  held  the  equally  illustrious  Fenelon,  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray,  who  would  not  undertake  the  mission 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  till  Louis  XIV.  con- 
sented to  withdraw  his  dragoons.  We  feel,  therefore,  quite 
easy  as  to  the  past,  and  have  no  fear  of  compromising  our  or- 
thodoxy «by  refusing  to  defend  the  doctrine,  or  by  openly  con- 
demning it,  as  has  been  done  by  the  late  archbishop  of  Balti- 
more in  his  learned  work  on  the  Primacy  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
dedicated  to  the  supreme  pontiff  himself. 

That  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  after  M.  de  Montalembert, 
concedes  the  liberty  of  error,  and  places  it  and  truth  on  the 
footing  of  equality  before  the  civil  authority,  we  grant,  and 
we  would  have  it  so.  We  do  not  in  this  assert  the  indiffer- 
ence of  truth  and  error,  or  that  a  man  has  the  moral  right  to 
adhere  to  a  false  religion.  Truth  cannot  tolerate  even  so  much 
as  the  semblance  of  error,  and  in  the  theological  order  we  are 
as  intolerant  as  any  Calvinist  in  the  land,  and  hold  firmly 
that  out  of  the  true  church  there  is  no  salvation,  any  more 
than  there  is  virtue  without  obedience  to  the  moral  law  of 
God.  Nor  do  we  with  Milton  and  Jefferson  maintain  that 
"error  is  harmless  where  truth  is  free  to  combat  it."  Error 
makes  the  circuit  of  the  globe  while  Truth  is  pulling  on  her 
boots,  and  no  error  ever  is  or  ever  can  be  harmless.  ^  hat 
we  assert  is,  not  what  is  called  theological  tolerance,  but  what 
is  called  civil  tolerance.  Error  has  no  rights,  but  the  man 
who  errs  has  equal  rights  with  him  who  errs  not  The  civil 
authority  is  incompetent  to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
error,  and  the  church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  without  force,  or 
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the  mission  to  employ  it  for  the  one  or  against  the  other.  The 
weapons  of  her  warfare  are  spiritual  not  carnal;  consequently, 
before  the  secular  or  human  authority;,  whether  of  church- 
men or  statesmen,  truth  and  error  must  stand  on  the  same 
footing- and  be  equally  protected  in  the  equal  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen. All  sects  should  be  equal  before  the  civil  law,  and 
each  citizen  protected  in  the  right  to  choose  and  profess  his  own 
religion,  which  we  call  his  conscience,  as  his  natural  right, 
so  long  as  he  respects  the  equal  right  of  others.  This  is  the 
American  order,  and  we  dare  maintain  that  it  is  the'Christian 
order;  for  when  the  disciples  proposed  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  adversaries  of  our  Lord,  he  rebuked 
them,  and  told  them  that  they  "  knew  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  they  were  of." 

All  the  doctors  of  the  church  agree  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
forced,  that  it  must  be  voluntarily  accepted,  and  that  no  one 
can  be  compelled  to  receive  baptism  against  his  own  free  will. 
So  much  is  certain  ;  and  hence  Charlemagne,  who  placed  be- 
fore the  conquered  Saxons  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  per- 
petual slavery,  is  never  regarded  as  having  conducted  himself 
as  a  good  Christian  or  as  a  good  Catholic.  Yet  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  theologians  have  argued,  from  the  analogy  of 
secular  governments,  that  since  by  baptism  the  recipient  is 
born  again,  and  born  a  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom,  he  may 
be  compelled  by  force,  when  once  baptized  and  become  one  of 
the  faithful,  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  as  the  natural-born  subjects  of  a 
state  may,  if  rebellious,  be  reduced  to  their  civil  allegiance  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power,  and,  if  need  be,  punished  even  with 
death  for  their  treason.  But  have  they  not  abused  this  anal- 
ogy? "My  kingdom,"  says  our  Lord,  "is  not  of  this 
world/' — is  not  a  secular  kingdom,  for  the  government  of  men 
in  their  secular  relations,  but  is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  founded 
to  introduce  and  maintain  in  human  affairs  the  spiritual  or 
moral  law  of  God.  The  church,  which  is  clothed  with  the 
authority  of  this  kingdom,  or  in  a  mystical  sense,  is  it,  has  un- 
doubtedly over  her  subjects  the  authority  which  secular  gov- 
ernments have  over  theirs,  only  it  is  an  authority  of  the  same 
kind  with  her  own  nature  and  mission.  Since  her  kingdom  is 
moral  and  spiritual,  she  has  and  can  have  only  moral  or  spiritual 
power.  She  can  resort  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  to  physical 
force,  for  that  would  make  her  a  secular  kingdom, — a  kingdom 
of  this  world, — and  belie  her  own  spiritual  nature. 
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The  mission  of  the  state  is  one  that  can  be  executed  by 
physical  force,  for  its  mission  is  restricted  to  external  acts  in 
the  social  order.  The  magistrate  bears  the  sword  against  evil- 
doers, and  his  mission  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  society, 
and  to  maintain  justice  between  man  and  man,  or  to  repress 
and  redress  external  violence,  either  against  individuals  or 
against  society  itself.  In  this,  physical  force,  when  needed, 
may  be  employed,  because  there  is  a  congruity  between  its 
employment  and  the  end  to  be  obtained.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  the  church.  Pier  mission  being  to  introduce  and  main- 
tain the  law  of  God  in  the  interior  of  man,  she  affects  the  ex- 
terior only  through  the  interior,  that  is,  the  external  act  only 
through  reason  and  conscience.  This  is  wherefore  she  is 
called  a  spiritual,  not  a  secular  kingdom,  or  kingdom  of  this 
world.  She  teaches  man  the  truth,  tells  him  what  he  ought 
to  believe,  and  what  he  must  be  and  do  in  order  to  render  him- 
self acceptable  to  his  Maker,  his  Redeemer,  and  his  Saviour, 
or  to  gain  the  end  for  which  he  has  been  created.  She  ad- 
ministers to  him  the  sacraments,  through  which  he  receives 
the  new  birth,  is  regenerated,  restored,  nourished,  and 
strengthened  in  the  life  which  ends  in  his  supreme  beatitude 
or  supernatural  union  with  God.  But  in  all  this  she  can  ad- 
dress herself  only  to  his  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  to  his  reason 
or  understanding,  his  free  will,  his  heart,  and  his  conscience. 
All  physical  force  is  here  out  of  place,  for  physical  force  can 
affect  only  external  acts,  and  all  the  acts  she  requires,  to  be  of 
any  value,  must  be  internal,  spring  from  the  interior,  from  real 
conviction  and  love,  and  be  the  free,  voluntary  offering  of  the 
soul.  Faith  cannot  be  forced;  she  can  by  exterior  force  com- 
pel no  one  to  receive  the  sacraments,  for  though  they  operate 
ex  opere  operato,  they  are  inefficacious  unless  they  are  received 
with  the  proper  interior  dispositions.  "My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart."  Obedience  in  the  moral  or  spiritual  order  cannot  be 
forced,  for  it  must  be  voluntary,  from  the  heart;  and  a  forced 
obedience,  or  an  obedience  that  springs  not  from  love,  and  is 
not  yielded  by  free  will,  is  simply,  in  her  order,  no  obedience 
at  all.  In  it  the  heart  is  not  given.  God  demands  a  willing 
giver,  is  worshipped  with  the  heart,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not 
with  the  lips  only.  External  acts,  genuflections,  prostrations, 
singing  of  psalms  and  repetitions  of  the  creed,  the  Pceter-noster, 
and  the  Ave-Maria,  are  of  no  value  if  the  heart  be  wanting, 
if  love  be  absent,  and  there  be  not  in  them  acts  of  free 
will, — all  acts  which  by  their  own  nature  cannot  be  enforced, 
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or  produced  by  simple  external  authority  or  pressure.  The 
church,  then,  cannot  do  her  work,  cannot  produce  faith  or  love, 
or  maintain  interior  unity,  by  force,  nor  could  she  reduce  by 
force  her  rebellious  subjects  to  their  allegiance  and  obedience 
if  she  would.  The  obedience  must  be  voluntary,  in  the  bap- 
tized no  less  than  in  the  unbaptized. 

The  church  precluded  by  her  own  spiritual  nature  and  mission 
from  the  employment  of  force,  and  the  state  being  incompetent 
in  spirituals,  no  course  is  practicable,  or  even  lawful,  but  that 
of  placing  before  civil  society,  before  external  authority,  truth 
and  error  on  the  same  fcoting,  and  using  for  the  promotion  of 
the  former  and  the  correction  of  the  latter  moral  power  alone. 
Let  the  state  leave  the  church  free  to  wield  her  moral  power 
according  to  her  own  divine  nature  against  error,  false  doctrines, 
spiritual  disobedience,  or  spiritual  defection  or  rebellion,  and 
it  is  all  that  in  the  divine  economy  is  required  or  admissible. 
The  state  can  demand  only  the  faithful  discharge  of  one's 
civil  duties,  and  it  can  punish  only  civil  offences,  and  it  has 
no  right  to  make  that  a  civil  offence  which  is  not  so  in  its  own 
nature.  It  has  no  right  or  competency  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  Calvinist,  and,  if  each  demeans 
himself  as  a  good  citizen,  it  is  bound  to  maintain  for  each  the 
same  rights,  and  to  place  both  in  its  own  order,  on  the  same 
footing.  The  responsibility  of  the  religious  error  it  must  re- 
mit to  the  individual  conscience,  leaving  each  man  to  account, 
in  the  spiritual  order,  for  himself  to  God,  the  only  master  of 
conscience.  The  spiritual  offences  being  in  their  very  nature  such 
as  cannot  be  redressed  by  physical  force,  the  church  can  use  only 
moral  power  against  them,  that  is,  arguments  addressed  to  rea- 
son and  conscience.  If  these  fail,  she  can  do  no  more,  and 
must,  as  the  state,  leave  those  whom  she  cannot  convert  to  an- 
swer to  God  for  themselves.  She  may,  undoubtedly,  use  moral 
discipline  to  correct  her  dclincpient  subjects,  or  to  advance  them 
in  virtue,  and  go  even  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  those  she 
judges  incorrigible,  that  is,  so  far  as  to  exclude  them  from  her 
external  communion.  She  may  thus  deprive  them  of  many 
spiritual  advantages;  but  she  cannot  exclude  any  from  her 
internal  communion  unless  they  first  exclude  themselves,  and 
she  must  raise  the  ban  of  excommunication  from  her  external 
communion  whenever  the  excommunicated  demand  it,  and 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  interior  submission.  Here  hercoer- 
cive  power  stops;  and  even  so  far  her  coercive  power  is  moral 
not  physical,  and  the  moment  it   becomes   physical,  it  is  not 
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in  her  mission.  When  the  priest  rides  into  a  mob,  and  dis- 
perses it  with  the  blows  of  his  black-thorn  stick  or  his  horse- 
whip, he  may  do  a  very  meritorious  act,  but  he  does  it  not  in 
his  priestly  capacity,  but  as  a  peace  officer,  or  as  a  chieftain  of 
the  clan. 

The  doctrine  we  contend  for,  and  to  which  La  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica  objects,  or  which  it  permits  to  be  held  only  as  a  conces- 
sion or  condescension  of  the  church  to  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  particular  localities,  has  its  foundation  in  the  very 
principle  of  the  divine  government  itself.  The  spirit  of  Christ 
is  the  spirit  of  liberty.  God  governs  the  moral  world  by  mor- 
al power,  never  by  physical  force.  He  made  man  free,  en- 
flowed  him  with  reason  and  free  will,  that  he  might  have  mor- 
al worth,  be  capable  of  virtue,  and  merit  a  reward;  and  he 
governs  him  according  to  the  nature  he  has  given  him,  as  a 
free  agent,  and  never  forces  his  reason,  or  does  violence  to  his 
free  will.  He  governs  him  as  a  free  man  not  as  a  slave, 
for  he  desires  his  love,  and  accepts  from  him  only  a  rational, 
-and  voluntary  s,ervice,obseqiiiiiiii  rationabile,  as  says  St.  Paul. 
The  church,  whose  mission  it  is  to  introduce  and  maintain  the 
law  of  God  in  human  affairs  and  the  hearts  of  men,  must  imi- 
tate the  divine  government,  and  no  more  than  God  himself 
attempt  to  force  reason,  or  by  physical  violence  constrain  free 
will.  She  is  restricted  by  the  very  law  of  her  existence  to 
moral  means,  and  can  operate  only  through  reason  and  con- 
science. God  never  suppresses  error  by  the  exertion  of  his 
omnipotence;  he  leaves  the  mind  free,  and  corrects  error 
only  by  the  exhibition  of  his  truth,  and  wins  the  heart  by  dis- 
playing his  moral  beauty.  He  lets  the  wheat  and  the'  tares 
grow  in  the  same  field;  "maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good  and  sendeth  his  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  un- 
just." This  is  the  law  for  the  church,  and  she  must  bear 
with  error  and  disobedience  as  God  himself  bears  with   them. 

This  law,  which  we  call  the  law  of  freedom,  is  universal, 
and  law  for  both  church  and  state.  The  state  itself  has  no 
right  to  use  force,  except  to  repress  or  redress  external  vio- 
lence, to  maintain  and  vindicate  the  rights  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  of  society  against  aggressive  external  acts.  Be- 
yond this,  all  physical  force,  on  the  part  of  the  state  even  is 
unlawful,  unauthorized  by  the  law  of  God,  from  whom  all 
power  is  derived.  Except  in  relation  to  external  acts  of 
violence,  acts  against  individual  rights,  and  the  rights  and 
peace  of  society,    no   government   governs  legitimately   save 

Vol.  XX.-21  &  &  J 
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by  the  concurrence  of  the  free  will  of  the  governed.  Hence 
all  despotisms,  all  arbitrary  governments,  or  governments 
that  do  not  exist  and  govern  by  the  free  will  or  free  assent 
of  the  governed,  are  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  divine 
government,  and  therefore  are  usurpations,  without  legal 
authority,  and  incapable  of  binding  the  conscience.  Such 
governments  have  indeed  existed,  and  been  approved  and 
defended  even  by  churchmen,  as  well  as  by  infidels;  but  they 
have  done  so  by  misapprehending  the  principle  on  which  the 
patriarchal  government  rested  for  its  justification.  The  au- 
thority of  the  patriarch  is  acknowledged  as  absolute  in- 
deed, but  it  is  held  to  be  that  of  the  father  over  his  child, 
and  assumed  to  be  tempered  by  parental  affection  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  wise,  just,  legitimate,  while  the  governed  are 
infants,  incapable  of  speaking  for  themselves,  but  the  re- 
verse when  the  infans  becomes  able  to  speak,  when  the  child 
has  attained  his  majority  and  become  a  man.  Within  certain 
bounds  it  is  just  in  the  government  of  the  family,  but  never 
in  the  government  of  a  state  composed  of  adults,  of  members 
who  have  arrived  at  manhood.  Here  all  arbitrary  govern- 
ment is  unlawful,  and  only  republican  government  in  some 
form, — elective  government,  or  the  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  themselves, — is  legitimate,  or  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  of  the  divine  government.  Hence  most 
justly  does  Count  de  Montalembert  demand  a  free  church  in 
a  free  state,  and  maintain  that  only  in  a  free  state  is  a  free 
church,  or  a  church  unfettered  by  the  civil  authority,  practi- 
cable, as  a  free  state  itself  is  practicable  only  with  a  free  church. 
There  is  no  freedom  for  the  state  under  a  clerocracy,  such 
as  was  attempted  in  the  middle  ages,  and  none  even  for  the 
church;  for  spiritual  interests  are  subordinated  to  secular  in- 
terests, and  the  clergy  sacrifice  or  subordinate  the  spirituals  of 
the  church  in  order  to  maintain  her  temporals,  or  their  own 
temporal  possessions  and  power,  no  less  than  politicians,  as 
the  history  of  what  is  strangely  enough  called  the  "Ages 
of  Faith,"  but  too  amply  demonstrate.  Under  caesarism 
neither  state  nor  church  is  free,  for  in  relation  to  both 
Caesar's  will  or  caprice  is  the  law.  He  can  use  the  law  to 
oppress  the  church,  and  the  church  to  sustain  his  oppres- 
sion of  the  people.  The  church  in  Russia  had  no  more 
freedom  than  have  the  Russian  people,  and  it  has  no  more 
freedom  in  France  under  Louis  XIV.  or  Napoleon  I.  than 
had  the    French  people    themselves.       In    Great  Britain  the 
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progress  of  religious  freedom  and  that  of  civil  freedom  have 
advanced  -pari  passu.  So  is  it  in  Austria;  as  the  church  is 
emancipated  from  the  shackles  imposed  by  the  state  under 
Joseph  II.  the  state  becomes  constitutional  and  free,  the 
church  becomes  free  to  act  as  a  moral  or  spiritual  power,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  constitution.  In  this  country  both  the 
church  and  the  state  are  free,  because  here  men  are  governed 
as  freemen,  not  as  slaves,  or  because  here  the  manhood  of 
the  nation  is  fully  recognized. 

But  the  party  represented  by  La  Cirilto  Cattolica,  to  some 
extent  by  the  Dublin  Review,  and  the  first  three  volumes  of 
our  own  Review,  do  not  like  this,  for  they,  in  fact,  desire 
neither  a  free  church  nor  a  free  state.  They  do  not  believe  in 
republican  government,  and  they  desire  a  civil  government 
which  establishes  the  church  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  uses 
its  whole  force,  df  needed,  to  protect  her,  and  to  suppress  error 
or  dissent.  In  the  United  States,  they  sympathize  to  a  man 
with  the  southern  rebels,  not  because  they  love  negro  slavery, 
but  because  they  hate  the  republic,  and  wish  to  see  it  broken 
up  and  its  influence  destroyed.  In  France  they  to  a  man 
favored  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the 
republic  because  they  flattered  themselves  that  the  new  em- 
peror would  favor  exclusively  their  church,  suppress  her  ene- 
mies, and  permit  her  pastors  to  bask  once  more  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  court.  In  Italy  they  to  a  man  reject  the  freedom 
offered  to  the  church,  because  it  is  offered  alike  to  the  sects, 
and  is  coupled  with  constitutional  liberty  in  the  state;  and  if 
the  state  has  to  some  extent  treated  them  harshly,  it  is  because 
they  have  demanded  more  than  equal  rights,  and  have  insisted 
on  special  favors  to  themselves,  or  on  having  the  government 
of  the  country  exclusively  in  their  hands.  They  regret  the 
loss  of  their  former  privileges,  and  believe  the  Italian  world 
is  rushing  to  the  devil  because  they  have  been  deprived  of  them, 
as  many  people  among  ourselves  fancy  that  our  constitution 
will  be* destroyed,  liberty  lost,  and  the  country  ruined  for  ever 
and  a  day  after,  if  negro  slavery  comes  to  be  abolished.  We 
doubt  not  the  orthodoxy,  the  honesty,  the  sincerity,  or  even 
the  benevolence  of  these  people;  but  they  are  like  those  Jews 
whom  our  Lord  rebuked  for  not  being  able  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  who  crucified  him  between  two  thieves, 
because  he  came  not  precisely  in  the  way  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  he  was  to  come,  or  because  he  came  not  in  the 
form,  and  with  the  signs,  they  had  expected.     They  see  not 
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that  there  is  more  of  Christ  in  what  they  oppose  than  there 
was  in  what  they  have  lost,  and  so  bitterly  regret. 

The  theory  adopted  by  this  party,  when  reduced  to  its  ulti- 
mate principle,  is,  that  even  Christian  nations  are  still  in  the 
age  of  barbarism,  and  that  lay  society,  or  the  people  are  still, 
and  are  always  to  remain,  in  their  infancy,  and  to  be  guarded 
and  tended  in  the  nursery.  They  must  be  kept  in  leading- 
strings,  and  in  no  respect  be  trusted  to  their  own  reason  and 
conscience.  They  are  to  be  treated  with  all  gentleness,  with 
all  a  father's  and  all  a  mother's  love;  to  have  plenty  of  dolls, 
toys,  hobby-horses,  wooden  swords  and  wooden  guns,  minia- 
ture drums  and  flags,  plenty  of  play-things  and  amusements, 
pictures,  statues,  music,  processions;  but  never  to  be  treated  as 
free  agents,  or  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves.  In 
church  and  state  they  are  to  be  cherished  and  tenderly  cared 
for,  but  held  to  be  infantes,  or  mutes,  incapable  of  speech. 
They  cannot  think  or  speak  for  themselves,  and  are  not  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  their  own  acts.  Supposing  the 
people  to  be,  and  always  to  remain,  infants — to  have  no  major- 
ity, never  to  become  of  age,  or  to  arrive  at  man's  estate — this 
opposition  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  reasonable  and  just. 
The  regimen  demanded  is  the  proper  regimen  for  children 
who  have  not  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  and  perhaps 
also  for  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  or  nations  still  in  their 
infancy,  not  yet  brought  into  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 
We  will  not  say  that  it  was  not  in  some  measure  proper,  even 
in  the  barbarous  ages  which  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the 
western  Roman  empire  by  the  northern  barbarians,  and  pro- 
longed by  new  barbarian  invasions  from  the  East  and  the  South 
till  the  eleventh  century,  though,  perhaps,  even  in  those  ages 
it  was  at  best  only  partially  proper,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Graeco-Rornan  civilization  did  not  wholly  perish  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  even  the  conquering  barbarians  brought 
with  them  many  elements  of  civilization — and  of  a  civilization 
superior  to  the  Grseco-Rornan  in  its  most  palmy  days.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  nations  as  well  as  individuals  have  a  major- 
ity; one  day  they  become  of  age,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  treat- 
ed as  minors.  They  pass  from  childhood  to  manhood,  and 
when  they  have  reached  their  majority,  and  are  men,  both 
church  and  state  must  recognize  the  fact,  acknowledge  their  free- 
dom, and  seek  to  govern  them  as  men — as  free  men,  not  as  chil- 
dren or  slaves.  The  doctrine  is  not  new  for  us,  and  was  amply 
set  forth,  though  timidly,  in  our  pages  for  July,  1849.* 

*Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  X.  p.   207.    Civil  and  Religious  Toleration. 
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Modern  Christian  nations,  whether  orthodox  or  heterodox, 
have  unquestionably  attained  to  their  majority,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  remand  them  to  the  nursery  are  only  productive  of 
evil.  They  cannot  succeed.  Lay  society  has  attained  to  man- 
hood, and  can  be  governed  only  under  the  regimen  of  liberty, 
as  free  rational  agents,  who  can  speak,  who  have  the  rights 
of  men,  which  authority  must  respect  and  recognize  as  in- 
violable. They  must  be  governed  through  their  own  reason 
and  conscience.  It  will  not  do  to  treat  the  nation  that  breaks 
away  from  external  unity,  and  rushes  into  schism  and  heresy, 
as  a  truant  child,  to  be  scourged  back,  or  given  up  as  incor- 
rigible. Force  against  it  is  out  of  the  question,  except  to  re- 
press actual  violence.  Its  natural  and  civil  rights  remain  un- 
affected, for  it  derives  the  former  from  God  through  nature, 
and  the  latter  from  God  through  the  people.  This  we  want 
frankly  acknowledged  by  both  ecclesiastics  and  politicians. 
So  <>f  individuals,  whether  the  majority  or  minority  of  the  na- 
tion, who  fall  into  what  the  church  condemns  as  heresy  or 
schism.  Natural  and  civil  rights,  not  being  derived  from  God 
through  the  church,  remain  the  same  in  both  the  orthodox 
and  the  heterodox,  and  among  these  rights  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  right  of  conscience,  or  right  of  each  one  to  choose  and  pro- 
fess his  own  religion.  All  that  is  to  be  asked  for  the  church 
is,  that  she  be  free,  by  appeals  to  the  reason,  intelligence,  and 
conscience  of  her  rebellious  subjects,  to  convert  them  if  she 
can,  and  that  they  be  free,  in  the  face  of  all  external  author- 
ity, to  return  to  her  communion  if  they  see  proper.  This 
freedom  We  demand  for  the  church,  not  on  the  ground  that  sin- 
is  the  church  of  God  but  on  the  ground  that  she  is  our  church, 
our  religion,  our  conscience,  and  we  are  men  and  citizens,  and 
all  men  and  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law.  This  equality 
of  all  men  and  citizens  demands  equal  liberty  and  protection 
for  the  church  and  the  sects,  and  for  truth  and  error.  The 
error  is  always  to  be  deplored,  as  is  every  abuse  which  man 
makes  of  his  liberty;  but  its  responsibility  rests  upon  the  in- 
dividual, who  is  accountable  for  it  to  no  human  tribunal;  for 
conscience  is  accountable  to  God  alone.  God  gives  to  every 
man  the  means  of  salvation,  and  urges  him,  by  all  the  force 
of  divine  wisdom  and  love,  to  use  them,  but  leaves  him,  nev- 
ertheless, live  t<.  reject  them  and  damn  his  own  soul  if  he 
chooses;  and  what  right  has  the  church  or  state  to  be  more 
strict  than  God?  And  why  should  either  shrink  from  imi- 
tating the  example  of  his  government  ? 
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The  great  error  of  the  oseurantisti  is  in  persisting  in  gov- 
erning men  as  children.  Because  the  faithful  are  required  to 
be  docile  and  childlike,  they  conclude  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
tained in  perpetual  childhood,  and  never  to  be  allowed  the 
freedom  of  manhood.  Liberty  has  its  inconveniences,  we  ad- 
mit, and  it  requires  far  less  wisdom  and  virtue  to  govern  men 
as  slaves,  than  it  does  to  govern  them  as  tree  men.  Men  of 
very  small  minds,  little  knowledge,  and  less  virtue,  can  be  des- 
pots, and  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  whether  in  church  or 
state;  but  to  govern  not  as  lords,  but  as  pastors,  or  to  govern 
free  men  as  free  men,  through  their  freedom,  intelligence,  and 
their  moral  convictions,  requires  men  of  character,  of  large 
minds,  rare  intelligence,  rare  wisdom,  and  rarer  moral  worth 
— something  divine.  Liberty  is  sure  to  be  abused  if  recog- 
nized, but  irs  abuses  never  exceed,  never  equal,  the  abuses  of 
power.  It  was  not  the  excesses  of  liberty,  but  the  excesses  of 
power,  that  constituted  what  is  called  the  reign  of  terror  in 
France.  Frenchmen  were  freer  under  Napoleon  than  they 
were  under  the  convention,  or  the  committee  of  safety.  We 
have  ourselves,  when  shocked  or  disgusted  at  the  misuse  men 
make  of  their  liberty  in  our  republican  country,  allowed  our- 
selves to  use  expressions  in  favor  of  a  regimen  less  free,  which 
we  regret,  and  which  must  not  be  taken  as  our  deliberate,  set- 
tled convictions.  If  the  reader  comes  across  any  such  expres- 
sions in  any  thing  we  have  written,  let  him  blot  them  out. 
They  are  only  the  impatient  utterances  of  a  transient  feeling, 
of  a  momentary  indignation  at  the  abuses  of  liberty  which  we 
saw  daily  and  hourly  before  us.  Men  are  permitted  to  de- 
claim against  the  abuses  of  a  good  thing,  without  being  held 
to  reject  the  good  thing  itself.  We  demand  government,  and 
strong  government,  in  both  church  and  state,  but  in  either  a 
government  that  recognizes  and  protects  the  rights  of  manhood, 
that  respects  instead  of  crushing  out  the  natural  freedom  God 
gives  to  every  man, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  liberty,  in  whatever  order  we  as- 
sert it,  will  be  abused.  Men  left  to  their  own  reason  and  con- 
science, in  spite  of  the  teachings  and  admonitions  of  the  church, 
in  spite  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  spite  of  divine  revelation  and 
the  interior  operations  of  divine  grace,  in  spite  of  all  the  mor- 
al and  spiritual  influences  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them, 
will  abuse  it,  will  fall  into  pernicious  error,  into  deadly  here- 
sies, and  even  glory  in  disobedience.  Let  no  one  flatter  him- 
self that  liberty  will   never  be  construed  to   mean  license,  or 
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that  it  will  lead  to  or  secure  entire  unity  of  doctrine,  guard 
against  all  dissent,  or  result  in  offering  to  God  the  pure  wor- 
ship he  requires.  We  know  this  well.  But  at  all  this  risk  it 
is  better  to  have  liberty  than  despotism,  or  else  God  would 
not  have  created  man  a  free  moral  agent.  It  is  better  that 
men  should  sometimes  err  than  that  they  should  never  think; 
that  they  should  sometimes  act  wrong,  than  that  they  should 
never  act  at  all.  The  great  apostle  to  the  gentiles  tells  the 
faithful  to  be  men  : — "Be  ye  no  longer  children,  but  be  men, 
howbeit,  in  innocence  be  children,  but  in  understanding  be 
men."  In  the  primitive  ages  there  was  none  of  this  exces- 
sive government  and  over-direction  of  the  faithful,  which  ren- 
der them  so  weak  and  timid  at  the  present  day.  More,  far 
more  reliance  was  then  placed  on  the  Christian's  understand- 
ing and  conscience.  He  was  carefully  instructed  in  his  Chris- 
tian faith  and  duty,  strengthened  by  the  sacraments,  and  then 
left  to  act  as  a  free,  intelligent,  conscientious  man,who  had  an 
interior  light  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  could  be  safely  trusted. 
Hence  the  faithful,  though  recruited  in  great  part  from  the 
slave  population  and  humbler  classes  of  society,  were  men, 
thinking,  reasoning,  heroic  men,  capable  of  giving  a  reason 
for  their  faith,  and,  when  need  was,  of  dying  for  it.  There 
was  life,  moral  and  intellectual  activity  of  mind,  deep  energy 
of  soul,  which,  with  God's  blessing,  converted  the  world. 
Heresies  and  schisms  there  were,  but  there  were  also  able  and 
accomplished  champions  of  orthodoxy  and  unity  to  meet  and 
vanquish  them;  and  we  may  say  that  no  heresy  or  schism  has 
ever  been  extirpated  by  the  exertion  of  physical  force.  Prot- 
estantism survives  in  France,  and  Catholicity  in  Ireland. 
Force  may  make  hypocrites,  and  by  alienating  men  from  the 
truth,  drive  them  into  infidelity;  never  can  it  make  sincere  and 
earnest  believers.  No;  mind  must  be  met  and  conquered  by 
mind,  not  by  brute  force. 

Even  in  the  middle  ages/  the  modern  nursery  system  hardly 
obtained.  I  n  the  bosom  of  the  church,  among  the  faithful,  there 
was  a  freedom  <>f  thought  and  action,  a  reliance  on  reason 
and  conscience,  or  self-direction,  so  to  speak,  which  has  been 
unknown  or  condemned  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  There 
was  much  barbarism,  much  violence,  and  there  were  terrible 
crimes  in  those  days,  but,  as  Montalembert  has  well  remarked, 
in  his  Moines  d'  Occident,  there  was  more  manliness,  more 
strength  and  elevation  of  character,  than  in  our  times,  and  if 
there  were  greaf  crimes,  there  were  great  expiations.     There 
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was  very  little  of  the  weakness,  the  effeminacy,  or  the  senti- 
mental piety  of  our  days.      The  party  represented  by  La  Ci- 
vilta  Cattolica  speak  of  those  ages  as  "Ages  of  Faith,    as  Cath- 
olic ao-es  and  regret  them.      But  whatever  advantages  they 
had  over  subsequent  ages,  they  owed  them  to  their  greater 
freedom,  to  their  greater  reliance  on  the  individual  reason  ant 
conscience.      The  Jesuits  had  not  then  invented  or  perfected 
that  marvellous  machinery  now  in  use,  which  so  effectually 
emasculates    the  soul,  and    keeps  us   at   best  mere  children 
in   the  nursery,   hardly  daring  to  decide  what  slip  or  frock 
we  shall  wear  for  the  day,  till  we  have  consulted  our  ghostly 
father  or  our  spiritual    director.       We  owe  our   weakness, 
our  lack    of  self-reliance,   of  robust  faith   and  manly  piety, 
of  strong  and  elevated  character,  to  our  lack  of   liberty,   to 
our  being    kept  always  in   leading-strings,    and  treated    as 
children  not  to  be  trusted  out  of  sight  of  the  tutor  or  governess. 
What  is  the  consequence?     The  strong  and  robust,  those  who 
feel  themselves  men,  and  have  the  right  to  be  men    and  to 
think  and  act  as  free  men  even  in  religion   grow  cold  111  their 
affections  for  the  religious  society,  and,  confounding  faith  and 
piety  with  the  human  machinery  in  vogue  for  sustaining  them 
and  the  church  with  a  party  in  the  church  that  seems  to  lack  all 
human  sympathy  and  all  respect  for  human  rights  and  human 
progress,  turn  away  with  wrath  or  disgust,   and  seek  refuge 
in  infidelity  or  indifference,  as  men  in  despair  sometimes   kill 
themselves*.     Under  your  safeguard  system  you  have  no  men- 
tal  activity,   or  none   that    has  the  courage   to   show  itself. 
Your  great  men  are  reduced  to  silence,  or  die  of  broken  hearts, 
and  only  the  voice  of  mediocrity  can  be  heard.        Any   other 
voice  is   judged  unsafe,   heretical,  revolutionary,  or,  at  best, 
offensive  to  pious  ears.     You  see  this  and  deplore  it,  but,  un- 
happily, labor  to  remedy  it  only  by  new  and   more  vigorous 
applications  of  the  machinery  that  has  produced  it. 

Now,  both  reason  and  experience  prove  that  we  cannot  it 
we  would,  keep  the  nations  in  perpetual  childhood,  or  remand 
them  to  childhood  when  once  they  have  attained  to  then-  ma- 
ioritv  We  urge,  then,  the  frank  abandonment,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  either  in  church  or  state,  of  the  nursery  system 
and  the  equally  frank  adoption  of  the  regimen  of liberty. It 
seems  to  us  worse  than  idle  to  resist  the  spirit  of  liberty  wh  ch 
now  moves  and  agitates  nearly  all  civdized  nations-which 
has  created  a  constitutional  Italy  and  a  constitutional  Spain, 
is  creating  a   constitutional  Austria;  convulsing  the  Christian 
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populations  of  Turkey,  emancipating;  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,  serfs  in  Russia,  and  the  slaves  in 
America,  and  in  the  name  of  which  the  United  States 
have  under  arms  and  in  the  field  more  than  half  a  million  of 
men.  We  must  accept  modern  civilization,  and,  notwith- 
standing all  its  infidel  and  materialistic  tendencies,  accept  it  in 
good  faith.  After  all,  if  analyzed,  this  modern  civilization 
will  be  found  to  be  at  bottom,  not  a  revolt  against  ( liristian- 
ity,  nor  even  against  the  church  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  as  so 
many  worthy  people  suppose.  It  is  only  a  revolt  against  a 
human  authority  that  seeks  to  govern  men  as  slaves,  not  as 
freemen,  and  is  really  more  Christian,  more  catholic  than  the 
system  it  seeks  to  supplant.  It  opposes  all  employment  of 
physical  force  or  secular  authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  con- 
science, and  demands  for  every  man  the  recognition,  by  all 
human  tribunals,  of  the  liberty  that  God  gives  us — a  liberty 
which  neither  the  state,  nor  the  church  in  her  human  legisla- 
tion, can  either  grant  or  alienate, — or,  in  other  words,  the 
full  and  frank  recognition  of  man's  right,  before  all  human 
authority,  to  civil  and  religious  freedom.  This  it  demands  in 
all  modern  nations,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  for  non-Cath- 
olic states  have  been,  and  still  are,  even  less  tolerant  than 
Catholic  states.  The  United  States  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world,  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  non-Catholic  that 
has  not  a  religion  established  and  supported  by  the  state,  or  in 
which  all  religions  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  before  the 
law.  Great  Britain  tolerates  dissent  from  the  national  church, 
but  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  dissent;  and  barbarous 
law  against  recusancy  still  disgrace  her  statute-books,  though 
rarely  enforced.  Civil  liberty  has  made  progress  in  most  mod- 
ern states,  but  in  every  country,  not  excepting  our  own,  it  has 
even  yet  to  struggle  to  sustain  itself.  Yet  the  result  is  now 
doubtful,  and  victory  will  at  last  declare  itself  for  the  new 
order  of  civilization. 

The  civil  and  religious  liberty,  involving  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  regarded  as  governments,  which 
modern  civilized  society  demands,  does  not,  as  some  suppose, 
necessarily  imply  political  atheism  or  a  godless  state.  Relig- 
ion is  by  no  means,  because  the  state  does  not  establish  it,  ex- 
cluded from  civil  society,  and  the  church  is  united  with  the 
state  through  the  faith  and  conscience  of  the  citizen,  if  the 
state,  as  it  should  be,  is  republican  in  its  constitution.  It 
would  be  godless  only  in  case  it  was  an  absolute  monarchy,  in 
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which  Csesar  can  say,  1/ttat,  e'est  moi.     But  the  state  being 
republican,  though  it  professes  officially,  or  enacts  no  religion, 
has  always  in  its  laws  and  administration  all  the  religion  held 
and  cherished  by  its  citizens.     The  republican  state,  or  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people  themselves,  must  express 
in  its  laws  and  administration,  in  the  long  run,  the  intelli- 
gence and  will  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  just  so  much  of  re- 
ligion, of  faith  and  piety,  as  enter   into  that  intelligence  and 
will;  which  is  all  the  union  of  church  and  state  that  is  com- 
patible with  liberty,  or  that  is  really  practicable.      So  far  tin- 
union  is  dialectic,  living,  and  indissoluble.     But  as  all  citizens 
are  equal,  and  each  lias  an  equal  right  to  assert  his  own  religion, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  the  people  can  bring  their  religion 
into  the  laws  and  administration  only  so  far  as  it  is  common 
to  them  all.     What  each  has  that  is  peculiar  to  himself  re- 
mains as  a  part  of  his  individuality,  respected  by  the  state,  in- 
deed, but  incapable  of  expressing  "itself  in  the  positive  action 
of  civil  society.     Hence  religion  only    so  far  as  it  is  catholic 
or  common  to  all,  can  be  expressed  or  recognized  in  the  acts 
of  the  government,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  to  which 
no  one  can  object.     All  sects  would  be  free,  but  the  state  would 
be  really  catholic. 

Let  no  one  take  any  alarm  at  this.  The  enemies  of  religion 
must  understand,  that  if  they  require  the  state  to  use  its  power 
against  religion,  or  to  suppress  it,  they  violate  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Religious  liberty  does  not 
mean  the  liberty  of  infidelity  to  use  the  state  or  the  civil  power 
to  suppress  religion.  The  state,  under  the  control  of  infidel- 
ity, and  establishing  atheism,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  hostile  to 
religious  liberty  as  the  state  under  the  control  of  the  clergy, 
and  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  French 
convention,  decreeing  that  "  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,"  vio- 
lated as  flagrantly  both  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  does  a 
Catholic  state  when  it  deprives  Protestants,  or  a  Protestant 
state  when  it  deprives  Catholics,  within  its  dominions,  of  the 
free  exercise  of  their  faith  and  worship.  The  man  who  denies 
Christianity  has  no  more  right  to  insist  that  the  state  shall  give 
civil  effect  to  his  affirmation— nay,  he  has  altogether  less 
right,  because  civilized  nations  are  Christian,  and  nations  are 
really  civilized  only  so  far  as  they  are  Christian  nations.  All 
civilization  has  its  origin  and  ground  in  Christian  principles 
or  ideas;  and  the  infidel,  whatever  he  may  be  practically, 
places  himself  doctrinal lv  in  opposition  to  civilization  itself, 
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and,  therefore,  to  all  human  development,  and  individual  and 
social  progress.  Infidelity  is  really  a  return  to  barbarism, 
from  which  Christianity  has  rescued  us.  We  ask  no  civil 
pains  and  penalties  to  be  enacted  against  it;  but  we  can  con- 
sent to  none  in  its  favor.  Humanity  has  the  right  to  go  on 
under  the  law  of  development,  whatever  the  protests  or  efforts 
at  resistance  of  the  oscurantisti,  whether  they  are  churchmen 
or  infidels,  and  the  most  thorough-going  of  all  obscurantists 
are  those  who  reject  the  Christian  religion. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  fear  that  to  accept  modern  civili- 
zation would  be  to  favor  schism,  heresy,  or  infidelity,  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Christianity,  in  itself,  is  one  and 
catholic,  and  that  all  Christian  nations  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  family,  have  the  same  Christian  idea,  and  are,  each 
in  its  way,  developing  and  laboring  to  perfect  one  and  the 
same  order  of  civilization.  The  real  union  of  Christendom, 
if  weakened  and  obscured,  has  not  been  wholly  lost.  The 
central  life  of  Christendom,  the  idea  in  its  purity  and  integ- 
rity, Catholics,  of  course,  hold,  is  in  the  church  in  communion 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  pope;  but 
they  neither  hold,  nor  are  bound  by  the  faith  to  hold,  that  all 
life  which  flows  from  the  central  fountain,  or  which  emanates 
from  Christ,  who  is  the  idea  of  Christendom,  is  arrested  at  the 
external  or  visible  boundaries  of  the  Roman  communion,  and 
that  there  is  no  Christian  life  outside  of  its  pale.  All  civil- 
ization is,  in  some  sense,  catholic;  but  all  civilization  is  not 
confined  to  so-called  Catholic  nations.  The  civilization  of 
Great  Britain  is,  in  some  important  relations,  more  catholic 
than  that  of  Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  America.  The  church  has  lost  many  nations 
from  her  external  communion,  but  the  world  is  more  catholic 
to-day  than  it  was  before  the  Protestant  revolt  or  even  the 
Greek  schism.  Neither  faith  nor  charity  has  foiled,  or  been 
diminished,  and  the  progress  of  modern  civilization  is  the 
real  expression  of  both.  No  man  who  understands  Chris- 
tianity can  exclude  from  Christendom  the  principal  Protes- 
tant nations,  or  the  nations  that  adhere,  like  Russia 
and  modern  Greece,  to  the  schismatical  Greek  com- 
munion. We  cannot  look  upon  these  as  heathens,  and  treat 
them  as  aliens  from  the  Christian  family.  We  may  often  find 
in  these  not  less  catholic  truth,  save  in  words,  the  sense  of 
which  is  little  understood  even  by  Catholics  themselves,  than 
we  find  in  many  Catholic  nations.     They  are  heterodox   and 
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externally  schismatics,  but  their  civilization  and  ours  is  one 
and  the  same  in  principle,  and  doctrinal  and  sacramental  unity 
will  follow  as  soon  as  Catholic  nations  purge  themselves  of 
their  sectarianism,  understand  more  fully  that  Catholicity 
is  catholic,  and  accept  and  adhere  to  the  regimen  of  liberty. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  in  modern  civilization,  what 
is  central,  real,  living,  from  what  is  merely  accidental,  tempo- 
rary, or  only  simply  apparent;  and  when  this  is  done  it  will 
be  found  that  it  is  essentially  Catholic  and  Christian.  Our 
good  souls  who  are  frightened  at  it,  who  recoil  with  horror 
from  it,  or  anathematize  it  with  so  much  unction,  as  does  Fa- 
ther Tapparelli,  Father  Curci,  or  even  Father  Felix,  would 
do  well  to  study  it  a  little  closer,  and  to  ask  themselves  if  they 
have  not  failed  to  give  to  the  Christian  dogma  its  catholic 
sense  and  application.  They  seem  to  us  to  seek  their  Lord 
among  the  dead,  not  the  living,  and  to  look  for  his  body  in 
the  tomb  wherein  it  was  laid  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  They 
should  know  that  our  Lord  is  risen,and  is  not  to  be  sought  among 
the  tombs.  All  the  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord,  all  the 
facts  of  his  history,  have,  aside  from  their  particular  sense,  a 
universal  sense,  applicable  alike  to  all  ages  and  nations.  The 
apparent  hostility  of  modern  civilization  to  Christianity,  or  its 
apparent  unchristian  character,  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  church- 
men overlook  this  universal  sense  and  application,  and  con- 
fine themselves  too  strictly  to  the  particular  sense.  They  ac- 
cept the  Christian  dogma,  but  understand  not  that  every  dog- 
ma is  a  catholic  or  universal  principle,  and  therefore  fail  to 
recognize  it,  when  they  find  it  under  any  other  than  the  par- 
ticular form  in  which  it  is  stated  in  the  teaching  or  definition 
of  the  church.  They  keep  to  the  letter,  forgetting  that  the 
letter  killeth  and  that  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth.  The 
truth  is  nut  the  sign,  but  what  the  sign  signifies. 

Modern  civilization,  with  all  its  errors  and  defects,  is,  at 
bottom,  the  aspiration  of  the  nations  to  Christ,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  their  serious  and  earnest  efforts  to  realize  the  Word 
made  flesh,  or  the  Christian  idea,  in  their  social  life.  No  sim- 
ilar civilization  is  to  be  found  in  nations  that  have  received 
no  Christian  instruction.  The  modern  demand  for  liberty  is 
only  the  assertion  of  the  free  will  taught  by  Christian  theol- 
ogy applied  to  our  social  relations.  The  demand  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  and  more  numer- 
ous classes,  or  the  effort  to  put  the  poor  in  the  way  of  helping 
themselves,  is  only  a  catholic  exposition  of  the  precept  to  give 
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alms;  and  the  movement  to  place  them  on  a  footing  of  politi- 
cal equality  with  the  rich  and  prosperous,  is  only  the  attempt 
to  fulfil  the  word  of  our  Lord  to  the  Precursor,  "the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  unto  them."  Even  democracy,  to  which 
the  age  so  strongly  tends,  is  but  an  earnest  effort  to  realize  in 
society  the  unity  of  the  race,  human  brotherhood,  and  the  nat- 
ural equality  of  all  men,  asserted  in  the  Incarnation  and  Re- 
demption. Your  unbeliever,  your  atheist,  whatever  his  specula- 
tive errors,  practically  follows  not  seldom  the  law  of  Christ, 
and  is  a  good  Christian  as  a  friend,  a  neighbor,  and  a  citizen. 
Auguste  Comte  and  his  disciples,  though  they  speculatively 
deny  God  and  vent  thegrossest  sophisms  about  religion,  yet  as- 
sert the  divine  existence  under  the  form  of  the  principles  or  laws 
of  nature,  and  hold  it  man's  duty  to  conform  to  them,  to  ex- 
piate by  his  sufferings  the  faults  he  commits,  and  to  labor  for 
the  development  and  progress  of  his  race.  They  reason  badlv, 
and  have  no  philosophy,  yet  they  are,  intellectually  considered, 
only  carried  away  by  a  reaction  against  an  exaggerated  super- 
naturalism,  and  a  false  theology,  which  separates  God  from  his 
works,  as  a  clockmaker  is  separated  from  his  clock.  Unques- 
tionably, in  modern  civilization  there  are  unchristian  and  even 
antichristian  tendencies,  but  these  are  accidental,  and  may  be 
separated  from  it,  and  would  soon  disappear  were  churchmen  to 
accept  it,  and  instead  of  warring  against  it,  to  labor  to  supply  its 
defects,  and  restore  to  it  the  equilibrium  it  now  lacks.  Cer- 
tainly to  do  so  were  the  surest  and  quickest  way  to  put  an  end 
to  unbelief,  and  to  modern  heresies  and  schisms. 

We  do  not  forget  here  the  question  of  the  salvation  of  the 
soul,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing  since  heaven  is  our 
end.  We  hold  as  firmly  as  any  of  our  brethren  the  dogma, 
Extra  Ecdesiam  nulla  salus,  but  we  by  no  means  hold  that 
we  are  to  consign  to  perdition  all  who  are  not  visibly  in  her 
visible  communion.  In  every  age  and  nation,  he  that  fear- 
eth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him.  Not 
every  one  who  falls  even  into  dogmatic  error  is  damned.  All 
error  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  and  ignorance,  when  not  cul- 
pable in  its  cause,  inexcusable.  I  hope  through  God's  mercy 
to  be  saved,  but  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  pretend  that  I 
am  free  from  all  error,  even  in  relation  to  Christian  dogma. 
If  all  error  insures  damnation,  who  can  be  saved?  The 
greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived  have  erred,  and  a  man 
may  err  without  being  a  heretic.  He  only  is  a  heretic  who 
rejects  the  known  truth,  or  voluntarily  neglects  to  use  duedil- 
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igence  in  seeking  for  the  truth.  There  are,  probably,  fewer 
heretics  and  schismatics  in  <  hristendoin  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  direct  labor  to  convert  the  individuals  we  be- 
lieve in  error,  or  to  bring  them  into  our  visible  communion, 
is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  way  either  to  advance  orthodoxy  or  to 
save  the  soul.  Most  of  the  schisms  and  heresies,  if  not  all, 
that  the  Christian  deplores,  originate  not  in  pride  or  obsti- 
nacy, in  hatred  of  the  truth  or  impatience  of  the  legitimate 
authority,  as  is  too  often  pretended,  but  in  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  coupled  with  an  obsolete  phase  of  civilization,  an<1 
that  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  her  authorities  real- 
ly do  not  give  to  the  soul,  to  the  understanding,  to  the  hu- 
man element  its  rights.  The  individual  must  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  reached  through  civilization,  and  the  labors 
most  effective  in  developing  civilization,  and  making  it  ex- 
press the  real  Christian  idea,  will  be  in  the  end  the  most  ef- 
fective in  saving  the  souls  of  those  who  are  now  out  of  the 
way.  Christ  must  be  formed  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  through  society  the  individual  must  be  united 
with  him. 

The  Christian  idea  has,  hitherto,  received  from  the  clergy, 
whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  a  one-sided  development. 
The  ascetic  and  mystic  side  of  Christianity  has  been  insisted 
upon  to  the  detriment  of  the  social.  Heaven  and  earth,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  parts  of  one  whole,  related  to 
each  other  as  medium  and  end,  have  been  treated  as  opposites 
and  what  is  given  to  the  one  has  been  counted  as  so  much 
taken  from  the  other.  The  highest  form  of  Christian  life  on 
earth  has  been  assumed  to  be  that  which  approaches  nearest  to 
the  life  of  the  saints  in  glory.  Hence  the  Christian  ideal,  the 
ideal  of  Christian  perfection  on  earth,  has  been  confounded 
with  the  monastic  life,  and,  in  the  monastic  life,  with  the  con- 
templative life.  The  saint  tramples  the  world  beneath  his 
feet,  counts  this  life  nothing,  suppresses  his  human  instincts 
and  affections,  and  strives  to  live,  while  a  mere  viator  or  pil- 
grim, as  if  he  had  arrived  at  home,  and  become  a  comprehm- 
sor — the  grand  error  of  both  Brahminism  and  Buddhism. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  this  error  has  ever  receiv- 
ed the  official  sanction  of  the  church,  that  it  has  ever  been 
warranted  by  her  authoritative  teaching,  or  that  the  great 
masters  of  spiritual  life  have  failed  to  warn  us  against  it. 
The  Holy  See  has  never  favored  it,  and  has  always  labored  to 
soften  the  ascetic  rigorism  adouted  by  the  founders  of  relig- 
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ions  orders.  Yet  there  lias  always  been  a  tendency  among 
the  devout  in  this  direction;  and  as  nearly  all  the  spiritual 
reading  of  the  faithful  has  been  for  ages  furnished  by 
monastic  orders,  who  were,  or  professed  to  be,  dead  to  the 
world, its  virtues  and  affect ions,th is  tendency  has  been  strength- 
ened and  become  practically  predominant  in  the  minds  of 
the  faithful.  Yet  this  whole  system  is  one-sided,  sophistical, 
and  not  seldom  mischievous.  It  mutilates  Christianity  and 
tends  to  separate  in  Christ  the  divinity  from  the  humanity. 
This  world  is  not  the  end  for  which  man  was  created,  but  the 
way  to  that  end  lies  through  it.  It  does  not  stand  opposed  to 
heaven,  but  is  related  to  heaven  as  the  means  to  the  end,  and 
the  end  is  attainable  only  through  the  means. 

This  exclusively  ascetic  view,  which  has  practically  pre- 
vailed, has  led  to  the  neglect  of  civilization,  and  to  its  depre- 
ciation  in  its  relation  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  the  elevation 
of  the  race  to  union  with  ( rod.  If  I  can  only  save  my  soul, 
what  need  I  care  for  civilization  ?  Men  have  supposed  that 
nothing  should  weigh  with  them  but  their  individual  salva- 
tion. Yet  St.  Paul  did  not  so  think.  He  said  he  could  wish 
himself  separated  from  Christ  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh,  showing  in  the  strongest  manner  possi- 
ble, that  disinterested  love  which  places  the  good  of  others 
above  even  our  own,  and  which  is  far  removed  from  that 
cold-hearted  egotism  that  says,  "  No  matter  what  becomes  of 
the  world,  of  society,  of  human  life  and  its  affections,  if  I  only 
sue  my  own  soul."  The  truth  is,  no  man  who  so  feels  and 
so  thinks  is  in  the  way  of  saving  even  his  own  soul.  The 
commandments,  without  fulfilling  which  no  man  can  inherit 
eternal  life,  place  love  to  our  neighbor  on  the  same  level  with 
love  to  God.  Hence  the  social  element,  which  has  love  to  our 
neighbor  for  its  basis,  and  which  expresses  itself  in  what  we 
call  civilization,  is  as  ( Ihristian  and  lies  in  as  high  a  plane  as 
the  ascetic  element.  In  barbarous  ages,  or  where  there  is  no 
free  state,  the  development  of  this  social  element  is,  no  doubt, 
obstructed,  and  hence  the  reason  why  such  undue  prominence 
has  been  given  the  ascetic,  and  why  the  labors  of  churchmen 
for  civilization  have  been  indirect  rather  than  direct,  or  why 
they  have  labored  to  reach  civilization  through  the  individual, 
rather  than  the  individual  through  civilization.  Hence  a  rea- 
son why  we  demand  a  free  church  in  a  free  state,  where  both 
elements  may  be  developed  "pari  passu,  in  dialectic  harmony. 

Now,  if  we  study  modern   civilization,  that   is,  civilization 
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struggling  to  establish  itself,  not  that  which  is  struggling  to 
hold  its  old  place,  we  shall  find  that,  at  bottom,  it  is  nothing 
else  on  the  one  side,  than  a  protest  against  this  exclusive  as- 
ceticism, and,  on  the  other,  the  assertion  of  the  rights  and  posi- 
tion of  the  lay  society.  It  protests  against  the  false  mysticism 
to  which  exclusive  asceticism  always  gives  birth,  and  asserts 
that  Christian  life  is  a  human-divine  life,  and  that  man  is  not 
pure  spirit,  or  pure  spirit  inhabiting  a  body,  but  the  union  or 
complex  of  soul  and  body,  as  implied  in  the  fact  that  our  Lord, 
in  assuming  human  nature,  assumed  a  human  body  as  well  as 
a  human  soul,  and  in  the  last  article  but  one  of  the  creed,  "I 
believe  the  resurrection  of  the  body," — carnis  vesurrectionem. 
No  doubt  modern  civilization,  like  all  reactions,  has  a  ten- 
dency  to  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  in  its  turn,  to  un- 
dervalue the  ascetic,  the  mystic,  the  personal  culture  hitherto 
predominant  in  the  Christian  world  ;  no  doubt  it  tends  to  be 
exclusive,  and,  therefore,  sophistical,  but  this  is  a  point  to  be 
guarded  against,  for  all  exclusiveness  is  opposed  to  truth,  since 
all  truth  is  catholic.  Yet  underlying  this  modern  civilization, 
and  pervading  it  as  its  informing  and  moving  spirit,  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  this  world  has  its  place  in  the  Christian  order,  and 
civilization  its  work  in  the  economy  of  salvation,  or  that  the 
Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us. 

Taking  what  is  substantive  in  each  element,  and  rejecting 
in  each  its  exclusiveness,  or  rejecting  what  is  sophistical  and 
accidental  in  each,  and  bringing  both  into  dialectic  union,  we 
have  the  truly  catholic  order,  and  a  really  catholic  civilization, 
together  with  the  principle  and  conditions  of  the  unity  and 
peace  of  Christendom.  We,  in  this  way,  secure  unity  of  faith, 
unity  of  charity,  unity  of  the  sacraments,  unity  of  discipline, 
unity  of  communion,  without  requiring  any  one  to  give  up 
anything  positive  that  he  really  holds  and  desires  to  retain, 
or  to  accept  any  thing  to  which  he  is  or  ever  has  been  really 
opposed.  There  is  no  compromise  of  principle  or  surrender 
of  any  positive  condition  required.  All  parties  are  right  in 
what  they  affirm,  and  none  err  except  in  what  they  deny. 
Their  affirmations  are  catholic,  for  none  other  are  possible; 
only  their  denials  are  exclusive,  sectarian,  sophistical.  The 
word  catholic  asserts  unity  as  well  as  universality,  for  nothing 
lacking  unity  can  be  universal.  That  which  you  assert  to  be 
universal  must  be  one  and  the  same,  for  no  addition  of  one 
thing  to  another  can  ever  give  you  universality,  any  more 
than  the  accumulation  of  finites  can  give  you  infinity.     It  is 
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not  without  a  profound  meaning,  therefore, that  the  true  religion, 
or  the  church  of  Christ,  is  called  catholic.  It  is  so  called 
because  it  is  catholic  in  itself,  in  its  principles,  and  because 
what  is  not  catholic  is  not  true,  is  not  of  the  church  of  God, 
and  can  be  no  part  of  true  religion.  What  are  called  false 
religious,  are  religions  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  one  and  cath- 
olic, for  there  is  and  can  be  but  one  religion.  All  Christen- 
dom repeats  daily,  "I  believe  the  holy  catholic  church — sanc- 
tam  ecclesiam  catholicam,"  and  the  word  catholic  is  not 
technical,  naming  a  particular  church,  sect,  or  congregation, 
but  an  adjective  applied  to  express  the  quality,  nature,  and 
character  of  the  church  herself.  Christianity  itself  is  catholic, 
and  hence  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  gives  us  as  the  criterion  or 
mark  of  Christian  faith,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  believed 
always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.  Men  can  all  agree  only  in 
what  is  true. 

The  trouble  now  is,  that  the  profound  significance  of  the 
word  catholic  is  unheeded, — that  the  word  is  taken  in  a  tech- 
nical sense,  and  made  the  rallying-cry  of  division  instead  of 
unity.  This  is  because  not  all  who  are  called  Catholics  are 
really  Catholic-;  for  many  of  them  restrict  catholicity  to  their 
own  external  communion,  and  recognize  no  catholic  truth  out- 
side of  it,  and  consider  it  their  duty  to  condemn  the  world 
outside  as  all  wrong,  to  convict  it  of  error,  instead  of  recog- 
nizing the  truth  it  really  has,  and  seeking  to  enlighten  it  and 
to  supply  its  defect-,  by  presenting  it  the  truth  in  its  unity 
and  integrity,  or  the  truth  it  has  not  in  dialectic  union  with 
the  truth  it  has.  These  people  seem  to  think,  because  the 
Holy  Ghost  dwells  in  the  church  into  which  they  have  been 
incorporated,  that  his  operations  are  confined  to  them.  They 
fail  to  note  that,  though  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  men 
in  the  written  word,  and  in  the  external  authority  of  the 
church,  when  teaching  or  defining  the  faith,  he  speaks  also 
to  them  through  reason  and  conscience,  common  to  all  men. 
Peter  marvelled,  no  doubt,  when  he  found  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  given  to  the  gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews  ;  but  when 
In  -aw  his  manifest  operations,  witnessed  the  effects  of  his 
presence;  he  recognized  them  for  what  they  really  were,  and 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart  exclaimed,  "  Who  can  forbid  water 
that  these  be  baptized?"  The  Holy  Ghost  is  God;  God  the 
( lonsummator ;  and  his  presence  is  therefore  universal,  as 
universal  as  that  of  God  the  Creator,  or  God  the  Mediator. 
He  is  in  the  new  phase  assumed  by  civilization,  no  less  than  he 
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was  in  the  old,  and,  rightly  understood,  the  new  develop- 
ments, which  frighten  so  many  of  our  friends,  and  make  them 
think  the  world  is  about  to  end,  are  only  a  step  forward  in  the 
great  work  of  consummation.  The  feebleness  of  character  so 
marked  in  our  modern  conservatives,  whether  in  church  or 
state,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  do  really,  without  know- 
ing or  intending  it,  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  force  him  to 
work  against  them,  not  with  them.  The  living,  beating, 
aspiring  heart  of  Christendom  is  not  with  them,  is  against 
them,  and  on  the  side  of  the  men  who  represent  the  progres- 
sive  spirit  of  the  age.  Only  the  voice  of  these,  the  radicals, 
as  they  are  called,  fetch  an  echo ;  and,  even  when  not  free 
from  many  *ad  errors,  their  voices  stir  the  souls  of  men,  and 
kindle  in  them  noble  aspirations,  and  fire  them  with  heroic 
daring.  Had  the  president  of  the  United  States  been  one  of 
these  men,  instead  of  being  a  feeble  and  timid  conservative; 
had  he  been  able  to  plant  himself  firmly  on  the  principle  of 
progress,  without  feeling  that  he  must  shuffle  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  party  of  the  past  and  the  party  of  the 
future,  he  would  long  ere  this  have  suppressed  the  rebellion, 
and  restored  the  republic  to  unity  and  peace.  It  has  been  a 
far  more  difficult  task  to  conquer  him  than  to  conquer  the 
rebels. 

We  have  gone  thus  at  length  into  this  argument,  in  order 
to  show  that  neither  the  friends  nor  the  enemies  of  religion 
have  any  thing  to  fear  from  adopting  the  great  principle  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  asserting  a  free  church  in  a 
free  state.  We  now  add,  that  this  regimen  of  liberty,  how- 
ever it  may  be  resisted  and  delayed,  is  inevitable.  The  strug- 
gle may  be  protracted  through  long  years  ;  there  may  be  still. 
for  more  than  a  generation,  a  state  of  war,  in  which  alternate 
successes  and  defeats  may  await  each  party ;  but  victory  is  sure 
at  last  to  crown  the  party  of  liberty  and  progress,  for  on  its  side 
are  humanity,  and,  what  is  more  than  humanity,  humanity- 
God.  Why,  then,  Avar  against  it'.'  La  CivilU'i  GaMoliea, 
which  might  better  be  called  La  ( 'ivittd  AcaMoliea,  apparently 
resists,  only  because  it  wishes  to  preserve  the  old  system  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  where  the  introduction  of  the  new  would 
destroy  much  old  machinery,  and  break  up  many  old  hain't-. 
But  we  are  aware  of  no  part  of  Christendom  where  the 
retention  of  the  old  regime  does  so  much  harm  as 
in  Home  and  Italy.  Leave  the  old  there,  and  La  <  'iri/tO 
<  'attolk-a  and  its  party  would  permit  us  the  regimen  of  liberty 
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everywhere  else,  as  a  concession  to  our  weakness,  our  intract- 
ableness,  or  to  a  local  and  temporary  necessity.  But  we  can- 
not accept  as  a  concession  what  we  demand  as  a  right.  Say 
what  we  will,  Rome  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  Christendom, 
and  while  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  there  maintain  the  old 
older  and  resist  the  new,  or  even  refuse  indignantly  to  accept 
it  as  a  deliverance,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  as- 
surance to  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  elsewhere 
that  the  church  is  not  herself  really  opposed  to  them,  and  that 
she  will  not,  the  moment  she  feels  herself  strong  enough  to 
do  it,  revoke  her  concessions,  and  insist  on  the  reestablishment 
of  the  old  system  everywhere. 

We  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church  ;  we  love  her  as  our 
mother,  and  we  mean  to  conduct  ourselves  towards  her  as  an 
obedient  son.  But  we  distinguish  at  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  be- 
tween what  is  divine  and  what  is  human;  between  wrhat  God 
has  established  and  what  men  have  invented.  The  pontificate 
is  divine,  and  it  speaks  with  divine  authority.  It,  and  all 
that  immediately  pertains  to  it,  we  accept  as  infallible,  to  be 
by  us  believed,  obeyed,  loved,  and  neither  judged  nor  disputed. 
But  the  men  at  Rome  are  human,  and  the  human  at  Rome  is 
neither  more  nor  less  respectable  than  at  Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  or  Washington.  If  we  have  the  right  to  defend  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  so  far  as  asserted  in  the  divine  govern- 
ment of  men,  and  as  not  forbidden  by  any  dogma 
of  faith  or  law  promulgated  by  divine  authority, 
at  Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York,  London,  Mech- 
lin, Vienna,  the  Hague,  St.  Petersburg,  or  Paris,  we 
have  the  right  to  defend  it  and  insist  on  it  at  Rome,  provid- 
ing Ave  do  not  do  it,  as  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  it  anywhere, 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  in  a  turbulent  and  seditious  spirit. 
As  long  as  Rome  repels  the  regimen  the  world  now  demand.-, 
it  can  be  looked  upon  as  only  provisional  and  temporary  else- 
where. Here  we  differ  from  our  friends  the  illustrious  Count 
de  Montalembert,  and  the  learned,  intrepid,  and  venerable 
bishop  of  Orleans,  who  are  apparently  satisfied  with  the 
practical  concessions  La  Civiltd  Cattolica  says  may  be  made. 
We  know  no  reason  why  Rome  and  Italy  should  be  excepted, 
unless  they  put  in  the  plea  of  infancy,  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  old  system,  in  our  judgment,  is  defensible. 

We  enter  into  no  discussion  of  the  pope's  temporal  sover- 
eignty, the  last  stronghold  of  the  old  system  of  prince-bishops; 
but  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  it  seems  strange  to  us 
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that  the  wise  heads  at  Home  do  not  see  that  the  pope  holds 
that  sovereignty  only  on  sufferance,  or  because  at  present  it 
does  not  suit  the  plans  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  allow 
the  new  Italian  kingdom  to  have  Rome  for  its  capital.  The 
emperor  wants  an  Italy  strong  enough  to  be  a  useful  ally, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  be  a  dangerous  enemy.  So  he 
maintains  the  prince-bishop  at  Rome  and  the  Austrians  in 
Venice.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
of  Christendom  is  against  his  temporal  sovereignty,  whatever 
may  be  the  pastorals  of  their  bishops,  issued  in  obedience  to  the 
mandates  of  Rome.  When  Pio  Nono  a  few  years  since  under- 
took to  raise  an  army,  and  bid  for  volunteers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Catholic  world,  to  recover  his  revolted  provinces,  and  to  de- 
fend his  sovereignty  against  the  armed  invasion  of  Sardinia, 
very  few  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  those  who  did  so,  did  not 
cover  themselves  with  glory.  The  pontiff  is  strong;  the 
prince  is  weak.  We  are  all  ready  to  die  for  our  spiritual 
father ;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  a  dozen  soldiers  who  went 
from  the  United  States  to  fight  for  the  prince.  The  Italian 
kingdom,  aid  fas,  aid  nefas,  is  every  day  becoming  consoli- 
dated and  stronger,  and,  as  far  as  men  can  foresee,  if  not  pre- 
vented by  France,  will  ere  long,  in  spite  of  the  tiara  and  the 
quadrilateral,  embrace  the  whole  peninsula,  and  be  in  reality, 
as  well  as  in  name,  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  If 
the  Roman  sovereign  relies  on  the  address  of  the  bishops  assem- 
bled at  Rome,  on  the  occasion  of  the  canonization  of  the  Japan- 
ese martyrs,  he  will  most  likely  be  deceived,  for  these  bishops 
have  comparatively  little  power  over  their  flocks  save  in  spirit- 
uals, and  we  are  sure  that  in  their  address  they  did  not  rep- 
resent the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholic  people, 
especially  of  that  people  who  must  do  the  fighting,  if  fighting 
is  to  be  done.  Where,  then,  is  he  to  look  for  human  support? 
He  can  look  only  to  diplomacy ;  only  to  the  embroilment 
of  the  European  nations  in  a  fierce  and  general  war,  from 
which  religion  would  be  sure  to  lose  more  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly gain. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  that  Rome  feels  that  her  position  is 
insecure.  Her  whole  conduct  indicates  it.  Non  possumus  is 
the  cry  of  weakness,  not  of  strength.  We  hear  no  longer 
from  Rome  the  voice  of  Hildebrand,  of  Innocent  III.,  nor  of 
the  stern  old  Sixtus  Quintus.  The  excommunicatory  bulls 
issued  venture  to  excommunicate  no  one  by  name,  and,  seem- 
ingly at  least,  fall  without  effect.     The  scholars  and  savants 
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of  Rome  explore  the  catacombs  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
studv  of  antiquities,  as  if  they  had  no  promise  of  the  future. 
If  a  living  man  appears  he  must  be  silent,  or  be  silenced.  No 
voice  of  generous  inspiration  comes  to  us  from  the  Eternal 
City ;  no  voice  of  encouragement  to  those  of  us  who  are  toiling 
day  and  night,  with  our  heart's  richest  devotion,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion  and  civilization.  It  is  much  if  we 
are  tolerated, — if  we  escape  an  interdict.  We  have  found 
nothing  more  disheartening  than  the  letter  of  the  Holy  Father 
to  the  archbishop  of  Munich,  in  relation  to  the  congress  last 
September  in  Munich  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Catholic  scholars  and  authors  of  Catholic  Germany. 
It  is  replete  with  the  spirit  of  fear,  and  betrays  a  total  lack 
of  confidence  in  the  human  mind.  The  only  determination 
we  discover  in  it  is  to  persist  in  the  warfare  against  the  irre- 
pressible instincts  of  civilized  humanity.  Rome  speaks  only 
to  repress ;  she  has  ceased  to  speak  to  encourage.  We  hear 
not  from  her,  "Forward  !"  and  we  find  her  lauding  only  those 
who  are  foremost  in  the  work  of  repression.  All  this  indicates 
that  she  feels  herself  insecure,  and  lives  in  consant  dread 
of  some  terrible  convulsion. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  are  not  revolutionists  in  either 
church  or  state;  that  we  respect  vested  rights,  and  that  we 
hold  that  the  pope  has  as  valid  a  vested  right  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Roman  states,  as  any  prince  has  or  can  have  to 
the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions.  We  are  not  aware  that 
his  sovereignty  has  escheated  either  to  his  people  or  to  Victor 
Emanuel.  But  vested  rights,  not  being  natural  rights,  are 
not  indefeasible.  They  maybe  forfeited,  and  if  not  forfeited, 
they  may  be  alienated  or  ransomed.  The  pope  can  alienate  his 
authority  as  prince  by  restoring  it  to  the  people,  or  for  a  just 
ransom,  if  he  sees  proper;  and  so  the  non  possumus  is  really 
rum  volumus.  The  Roman  sovereign  can  do  as  he  pleases;  but  he 
knows  little  of  a  real  movement  party  who  flatters  himself 
that  when  it  finds  vested  rights  in  its  way,  and  the  owner 
refusing  to  put  them  to  ransom,  it  will  not,  if  strong  enough, 
take  them  without  ransom.  The  pope  need  not  then  be  sur- 
prised to  find  his  Italian  countrymen,  aided  by  his  own  sub- 
jects one  day  taking  from  him  his  Roman  principality,  with- 
out stopping  to  say,  "By  your  leave."  It  seems  to  us,  there- 
fore, as  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  resisting  permanent- 
ly the  movement  and  retaining  the  principality,  at  least 
without  grave  detriment  to  the  highest  religious  and  social  in- 
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terests,  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  for  the  Holy  Father  to 
abandon  it  for  a  reasonable  ransom  and  proper  guaranties  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom — for  a  free  church  in  a  free  state, 
as  offered  by  Count  Cavour.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  us  for 
saying  this.  It  will  not  be  so  easy  to  prove  that  what  we  say 
is  not  true,  or  that  it  is  disloyally  said,  or  with  a  heart  not  as 
devoted  to  the  church  as  that  of  the  sovereign  of  Rome  him- 
self. 

But  we  simply  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  in  what 
we  have  said  only  defended  our  own  American  order  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  rights  conceded  and  claimed  by  our  own  na- 
tion, as  is  in  our  province,  and  in  our  duty  as  the  conductor 
of  a  periodical  that  professes  to  be  national.*  In  the  or- 
der we  have  defended,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence,  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  not  only  national,  but  Catholic,  because  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  God,  or  the  principles  of  the  di- 
vine orovernment. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1864.] 

This  work,  which  has  not  yet  found  a  publisher,  and 
which  exists  only  in  the  author's  autograph,  has  come  honest- 
ly into  our  possession,  with  permission  to  make  such  use  of 
it  as  we  see  proper.  The  author  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
civilian  general,  as  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  army 
Register,  and  we  suspect  that  he  has  never  served  in  any 
army,  hardly  in  a  band  of  filibusters.  From  his  English, 
and  his  inability  to  see  any  thing  in  our  habits  or  manners, 
in  our  civil  or  military  service,  to  commend,  we  should  judge 
him  some  disappointed  foreigner,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of 
our  civil  war,  had  offered  his  services  to  the  government  and 
had  them  refused.  He  regards  himself  as  qualified  for  any 
post  from  pathmaster  to  president,  or  from  corporal  to  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  which 
makes  against  the  theory  that  he  is  a  foreigner,  and  would  in- 

*[The  Review  for  1864  was  called  the  National  Series. — £d.] 
\  Tendencies  of  Modem  Society,  toith  Remarks  on  the  American  People,. 
Government,  and  Military  Administration.      By    General   Croaker. 

MS. 
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dicate  that  he  is  a  native,  and  "  to  the  manner  born."  He 
finds  every  thing  amiss  with  us,  and  that  things  can  come 
right  only  by  his  being  placed  at  the  head  of  our  civil  and 
military  affairs. 

The  general  (?)  is  very  profuse  in  his  military  criticisms, 
and  shows  a  very  hostile  spirit  towards  our  military  academy. 
He  blames  the  government  for  intrusting  important  com- 
mands to  men  who  have  been  educated  at  West  Point,  and 
insists  that  if  it  will  appoint  Americans  to  the  command  of  its 
armies,  it  should  appoint  civilians,  who  have  not  been  nar- 
rowed, belittled,  and  cramped  by  the  pedantry  of  a  military 
education.  He  prefers  instinct  to  study,  and  the  happy  in- 
spirations of  ignorance  to  the  calculations  of  science.  He 
thinks  our  true  course  is  to  invite  hither  the  military  advent- 
urers so  numerous  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  who  can 
find,  in  consequence  of  their  devotion  to  democracy,  no  em- 
ployment at  home,  and  give  them  the  command  of  our  armies. 
He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  we  have  tried  his  theory 
pretty  thoroughly  in  both  respects,  and  have  found  it  not  to 
work  well.  We  passed  in  the  beginning  over  the  army,  and 
made  nearly  all  our  high  military  appointments  from  civil 
life.  In  our  first  batch  of  major-generals,  not  one  was  taken 
from  the  army,  and  only  one  was  taken  who  had  been  educat- 
ed at  West  Point.  The  government  commenced  with  as  great 
a  distrust  of  West  Point  and  a  military  education  and  mili- 
tary experience,  and  with  as  great  a  confidence  in  the  military 
instincts  and  inspirations  of  civilians  or  political  aspirants,  as 
our  author  himself  could  desire,  and  witli  what  wisdom  the 
country  knows,  to  its  sorrow.  Most  of  our  civilian  generals 
have  proved  sad  failures;  AVest  Point  is  now  at  a  premium, 
and  would  remain  so,  but  for  the  wretched  policy  of  making 
most  new  appointments  in  the  army  from  the  ranks,  thereby 
spoiling  good  sergeants  and  making  poor  officers.  Something 
besides  bravery  even  is  demanded  of  an  officer.  Gentlemanly 
tastes,  habits,  education,  and  manners,  a  knowledge  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  an  aptitude  to  command  men,  are  necessary.  Ap- 
pointments from  the  ranks,  as  a  reward  of  extraordinary 
merit,  is  well ;  but  they  should  be  sparingly  and  judiciously 
made.  When  we  make  appointments  from  the  ranks  the  rule, 
they  cease  to  be  the  reward  of  merit,  and  degrade  the  army  and 
impair  its  efficiency. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  had  almost  any  number  of 
foreign  adventurers  in  our  service,  but  we  have  been   obliged 
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to  get  rid  of  the  larger  portion  of  them.  Some  among  the 
foreign  officers  who  have  received  commissions  from  our  gov- 
ernment are  men  of  real  merit,  and  have  served  with  intelli- 
gence and  success  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  have  proved  to 
be  men  "who  left  their  country  for  their  country's  good." 
Xo  national  army  can  be  worth  any  thing  that  is  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  officered  by  foreigners.  If  the  nation  cannot 
from  itself  officer  its  own  army,  it  had  better  not  go  to  war ; 
for  it  is  pretty  sure  to  fail  if  it  does.  Then  war  as  made  here 
assumes  a  peculiar  character.  Carried  on  over  our  vast  extent 
of  country,  much  of  it  either  a  wilderness,  or  sparingly  set- 
tled, in  a  manner  so  different  from  what  the  training  and  ex- 
perience acquired  in  European  armies  and  wars  fit  one  for, 
that  foreign  officers  can  be  of  little  use  to  us.  Neither  the 
strategy  nor  the  tactics  of  a  Napoleon  would  secure  success 
here.  The  men  who  enter  a  foreign  service  are,  besides,  rare- 
ly the  best  officers  in  the  army  of  their  native  country,  and 
are  usually  such  as  their  own  government  does  not  care  to 
employ.  We  maintain,  too,  that  though  West  Point  is  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  nowhere  are  young  men  better  train- 
ed for  the  profession  of  arms,  and  it  is  very  little  that  the 
men  from  abroad,  who  seek  commissions  in  our  army,  can 
teach  our  West  Pointers.  The  great  objection  to  our  army 
officers  at  the  opening  of  the  war  was  their  lack  of  experience 
in  commanding,  moving,  and  manoeuvring  large  bodies  of 
men;  but  the  foreigners  who  seek  to  enter  our  armies  equally 
lack  that  experience.  They  have  had  only  a  lieutenant's,  a 
captain's,  a  major's,  or  at  most  a  colonel's  command  in  their 
own  country,  or  in  the  foreign  service  to  which  they  had  been 
attached.  At  the  opening  of  the  war,  there  were  some  who 
were  mad  enough  to  wish  the  government  to  invite  Garibaldi 
to  come  and  take  command  of  our  army;  but  Garibaldi,  how- 
ever successful  he  might  have  been  as  the  tool  of  Piedmont  or 
Mazzini  in  stirring  up  insurrection,  and  as  a  partisan  com- 
mander, never  commanded  nor  proved  himself  capable  of 
commanding  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Besides,  his 
proper  place  in  this  country  would  not  have  been  in  the  fed- 
eral army,  but  in  that  of  the  rebels.  To  fight  against  rebel- 
lion and  revolution  in  defence  of  legal  authority  and  estab- 
lished goverment  would  have  been  a  novelty  to  him,  and  con- 
trary to  his  native  instincts. 

Our  author  is  a  decided  democrat,  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word,  and  complains  that  the  American  people  are  not 
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truly  and  thoroughly  democratic.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
our  people,  and  thinks  them  false  to  their  own  democratic 
principles.  What  brought  him  here,  if  a  foreigner,  and  in- 
duced him  to  offer  us  his  valuable  services,  which  appear  to 
have  been  rejected,  was  his  sympathy  with  democracy, 
and  hostility  to  all  other  actual  or  possible  forms  of 
government.  He  wanted  to  sustain  democracy  here, 
not  for  our  sake,  but  as  a  point  d'appui  for  his  operations 
against  monarchy  and  aristocracy  in  Europe.  All  this  may 
be  very  well  in  him,  only  he  is  on  the  wrong  side,  as  would 
have  been  his  friend  Garibaldi.  The  struggle  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  notwithstanding  what  some  silly  journalists  write 
and  publish,  is  not  a  struggle  for  the  triumph  of  democracy. 
So  to  understand  it  is  to  misunderstand  it ;  and  we  always  re- 
gret to  find  friends  of  the  Union  urging  the  Avar  as  a  war  be- 
tween the  northern  democracy  and  the  southern  aristocracy. 
Such  many  have  tried  and  are  still  trying  to  make  it;  but 
such  is  not  its  real  legitimate  character.  On  our  side  it  is  a 
war  in  defence  of  government,  of  authority,  and  the  supremacy 
of  law.  It  is  a  war  in  vindication  of  national  integrity,  and 
in  defence  of  American  constitutionalism.  The  very  thing 
our  author  would  have  us  make  the  principle  and  end  of  the 
war,  is  that  which  the  war  is  waged  against.  We  wish  to 
abolish  slavery  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  appealing  to 
humanitarian  or  revolutionary  principles:  but  we  have  neither 
the  right  nor  the  wish  to  seek  to  revolutionize  southern  society. 
Politically,  southern  society  is  no  more  aristocratic 
in  its  constitution  than  northern  society:  if  socially  it  is  more 
so,  that  is  an  advantage,  not  a  disadvantage.  In  the  present 
struggle,  southern  society  has  proved  relatively  stronger  and 
more  energetic  than  northern  society,  because  in  southern  so- 
ciety the  people  are  marshalled  under  their  natural  leaders, 
under  men  who  are  intrinsically  superior  to  the  mass,  and  felt 
to  be  so  ;  while  in  the  northern  states  they  have  been  mar- 
shalled under  no  leaders  or  under  artificial  leaders,  not  superior, 
and  often  inferior,  to  those  they  are  commissioned  to  lead.  No 
society  that  has  not  a  natural  aristocracy,  if  we  may  borrow 
a  phrase  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  has  any  really  cohesive 
power,  or  any  more  strength  than  a  rope  of  sand. 

We  have  some  madmen  amongst  us  who  talk  of  extermin- 
ating the  southern  leaders,  and  of  new-englandizing  the  South. 
We  wish  to  see  the  free-labor  system  substituted  for  the 
slave-labor  system,  but  beyond  that  Ave  have  no  wish  to  ex- 
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change  or  modify  southern  society,  and  would  rather  approach 
northern  society  to  it,  than  it  to  northern  society.  The  New 
Englander  has  excellent  points,  but  is  restless  in  body  and 
mind,  always  scheming,  always  in  motion,  never  satisfied  with 
what  he  has,  and  always  seeking  to  make  all  the  world  like 
himself,  or  as  uneasy  as  himself.  He  is  smart,  seldom  great ; 
educated,  but  seldom  learned;  active  in  mind,  but  rarely  a 
profound  thinker;  religious,  but  thoroughly  materialistic:  his 
worship  is  rendered  in  a  temple  founded  on  Mammon,  and 
he  expects  to  be  carried  to  heaven  in  a  softly-cushioned  rail- 
way car,  with  his  sins  carefully  checked  and  deposited  in  the 
baggage  crate  with  his  other  luggage,  to  be  duly  delivered 
when  he  has  reached  his  destination.  He  is  philanthropic, 
but  makes  his  philanthropy  his  excuse  for  meddling  with 
everybody's  business  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  promoting  religion  and  morality,  he  wars  against 
every  generous  and  natural  instinct,  and  aggravates  the  very 
evils  he  seeks  to  cure.  He  has  his  use  in  the  community;  br.t 
a  whole  nation  composed  of  such  as  he  would  be  short-lived, 
and  resemble  the  community  of  the  lost  rather  than  that  of 
the  blest.  The  Puritan  is  a  reformer  by  nature,  but  he  never 
understands  the  true  law  of  progress,  and  never  has  the  pa- 
tience to  wait  till  the  reform  he  wishes  for  can  be  practically 
effected.  He  is  too  impatient  for  the  end  ever  to  wait  the  slow 
operations  of  the  means,  and  defeats  his  own  purpose  by  his 
inconsiderate  haste.  He  needs  the  slower,  the  more  deliber- 
ate, and  the  more  patient  and  enduring  man  of  the  South  to 
serve  as  his  counterpoise 

The  South  has  for  its  natural  leaders,  not  simply  men  of 
property,  but  men  of  large  landed  estates,  and  who  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits:  the  North  has  for  its  natural  leaders 
business  men  and  their  factors,  who  may  or  may  not  be  men 
of  wealth,  or  who,  if  rich  to-day,  may  be  poor  to-morrow,  and 
who  necessarily  seek  to  subordinate  every  thing  to  business 
interests.  They  of  course  are  less  fitted,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  to  lead  than  the  landholders,  because  agriculture  with  us 
is  a  broader  and  more  permanent  interest  of  the  nation  than 
trade  or  manufactures. 

\Ve  insist  that  it  were  a  gross  perversion  of  the  war  to  make 
it  a  war  against  Southern  society  or  the  Southern  people.  The 
war  is  just  and  defensible  only  when  it  is  conducted  as  a  war 
of  the  nation  for  its  own  existence  and  rights  against  an 
armed  rebellion.     In  the  war  the  nation    seeks  to  reduce  the 
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rebels  to  their  allegiance,  not  to  destroy  them,  not  to  exile 
them,  not  to  deprive  them  of  their  property  or  their  franchises; 
it  seeks  to  make  them  once  more  loyal  citizens,  and  an  integral 
portion  of  the  American  people,  standing  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  rest,  not  slaves  or  tributaries.  Southern 
society  must  be  respected,  and  any  attempt  to  build  up  a  new 
South  out  of  the  few  Union  men  left  there,  northern  specula- 
tors, sharpers,  adventurers,  and  freed  negroes,  is  not  only 
impolitic,  but  unconstitutional  and  wrong.  Such  a  South 
would  be  a  curse  to  itself  and  to  the  whole  nation ;  we  want 
it  not.  With  here  and  there  an  individual  exception,  the 
real  people  of  the  South  are  united  in  the  rebellion,  and  under 
their  natural  leaders,  and  any  scheme  of  settlement 
that  does  not  contemplate  their  remaining  with  their  natural 
leaders,  the  real,  substantial,  ruling  people  of  the  southern 
states,  will  not  only  fail,  but  ought  not  to  be  entertained.  They 
must  have  the  control  of  affairs  in  their  respective  states, 
and  represent  them  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  nation 
cannot  afford  to  lose  them;  if  it  could,  it  need  not  have  gone 
to  war  against  them.  The  bringing  of  the  negro  element, 
except  in  states  where  it  is  too  feeble  to  amount  to  any  thing, 
into  American  political  society  will  never  be  submitted  to  by 
cither  the  North  or  the  South.  We  must  suppress  the  rebellion; 
but  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  southern  states 
are  to  be  restored,  when  tiny  submit,  to  all  the  rights  of  self- 
government  in  the  Union,  and  that  no  attempt  in  the  mean 
time  shall  be  made  to  revolutionize  their  society  in  favor  of 
northern  or  European  ideas.  If  in  our  haste,  our  wrath,  or 
our  zeal  we  have  said  any  thing  that  can  bear  a  different  sense, 
it  must  be  retracted. 

Friends  of  constitutional  government,  and  of  liberty  with 
law,  may  justly  sympathize  with  our  government  in  the  pres- 
ent struggle;  but  not  European  radicals,  democrats,  and  rev- 
olutionists, for  the  principle  of  the  struggle  is  as  hostile  to  them 
as  it  is  to  the  southern  rebels.  In  this  war  the  nation  is  fight- 
ing northern  democracy  or  Jacobinism  as  much  as  it  is  southern 
aristocracy,  and  the  evidence  of  it  is  in  the  fact,  that  the  people 
cease  to  support  willingly  the  war  just  in  proportion  as  it  as- 
sumes a  Jacobinical  character,  and  loses  its  character  of  a  war 
in  defence  of  government  and  law.  The  administration  may 
not  see  it;  and  the  philosophers  of  the  New  York  ZW&wneand 
Evening  Post,  well  convinced  as  they  may  be  that  something 
is  wrong,  may  deny  it,  and  propose  t  •  cure  the  evilbydoub- 
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ling  the  dose  of  radicalism ;  even  the  people,  while  they  in- 
stinctively feel,  may  not  be  fully  aware  that  it  is  that  which 
holds  them  back;  but  so  it  is,  and  nothing  for  years  has  given 
us  so  much  hope  for  our  country  as  this  very  fact.  It  proves 
that,  after  all.  the  popular  instincts  are  right,  and  that  while 
the  people  are  ready  to  carry  on  a  war  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion and  government,  they  are  not  prepared  to  carry  on  a  war 
for  revolutionizing  either.  These  foreign  radicals  and  rev- 
olutionists who  complain  of  our  democracy,  that  it  is  not  thor- 
ough-going and  consistent,  and  does  not  press  straight  to  its 
end,  ought  to  understand  that  there  is  no  legitimate  sympathy 
between  them  and  us,  and  that  they  cannot  fight  their  battles  in 
ours.  We  are  not  fighting  their  battles,  and  those  of  our 
countrymen  who  think  we  are,  begin  already  to  find  them- 
selves deserted  by  the  nation.  The  American  people,  how- 
ever ready  they  have  been  to  sympathize  with  revolution,  and 
encourage  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  foreign  nations,  therein 
imitating  the  English  Whigs,  are  yet  very  far  from  being 
revolutionists  in  the  interior  of  their  souls,  and  for  their  own 
country. 

Our  author,  who  professes  to  side  with  the  Federalists, 
keeps  an  eve  on  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Europe,  and 
a  considerable  part  of  his  work  is  written  with  the  express 
intention  of  forwarding  them.  He  rejoices  at  the  spread  of 
democratic  ideas  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy,  and  he 
expresses  his  hope  that  the  democratic  party  will  rise  again  in 
France,  and  hurl  the  emperor  from  his  throne.  We  trust  we 
love  liberty  and  free  government  as  much  as  does  this  dis- 
appointed foreigner,  or  American  with  foreign  sym- 
pathies and  notions  :  but,  in  our  judgment,  what  Europe  most 
wants  at  present  is  repose  in  the  interior  of  her  several  nations, 
and  freedom  for  their  respective  governments  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  people,  for  which 
they  can  do  nothing,  so  long  as  they  have  to  use  all  their 
power  and  energy  to  maintain  their  own  existence.  Every 
enlightened  well-wisher  to  European  society  would  rejoice  to 
see  the  whole  race  of  European  revolutionists  exterminated,  or 
converted  into  loyal  and  peaceful  subjects.  True  liberty  was 
never  vet  advanced  by  subverting  the  established  government 
of  a  country.  Eur<  >pe  has  lost  far  more  than  it  has  gained  by 
its  century  of  insurrections,  revolutions,  and  civil  wars,  and 
the  new  regimes  introduced  have  left  fewer  effective  guaranties 
of  civil  freedom  and  personal  liberty  than  existed  before  them. 
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Providence  may  overrule  evil  for  good,  but  good  is  never  the 
natural  product  of  evil. 

We  know,  in  censuring  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  modern 
society,  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  whole 
so-called  liberal  party  of  the  civilized  world;  but  that  is  not 
our  fault.  The  liberal  party  so  called  has  its  good  side  and 
its  bad  side.  Some  things  in  it  are  to  be  commended,  and 
other  things  in  it,  whoever  would  not  stultify  himself  must 
condemn.  Man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  and  cannot  live 
and  thrive  out  of  society;  society  is  impracticable  without 
strong  and  efficient  government;  and  strong  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment is  impracticable,  where  the  people  have  no  loyal  sen- 
timents, and  hold  themselves  free  to  make  war  on  their  gov- 
ernment and  subvert  it  whenever  they  please.  Men  and 
governments,  no  doubt,  are  selfish,  and  prone  to  abuse  power 
when  they  have  it;  but  no  government  can  stand  that  rests 
only  on  the  selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  or  on  what  in  the 
last  century  they  called  "enlightened  self-interest,"  V  intn-H 
Men  entendu,  and  not  on  the  sense  of  duty,  strengthened  by 
loyal  affection.  People  must  feel  not  only  that  ic  is  their  in- 
terest to  sustain  government,  but  that  it  is  their  moral  and  relig- 
ious duty  to  sustain  it;  and  when  they  have  no  moral  sense, 
no  religion,  and  no  loyal  affection,  they  should  know  that  they 
cannot  sustain  it,  and  society  must  cease  to  exist.  A  nation 
of  atheists  were  a  solecism  in  history.  A  few  atheists  may, 
perhaps,  live  in  society,  and  even  serve  it  for  a  time,  where 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  believers  and  worshippers,  but  an 
entire  nation  of  real  atheists  was  never  yet  founded,  and  never 
could  subsist  any  longer  than  it  would  take  it  to  dissipate  the 
moral  wealth  acquired  while  it  was  as  yet  a  religious  na- 
tion. It  was  well  said  by  the  Abbe  de  La  Mennais,  before 
his  unhappy  fall :  "Religion  is  always  found  by  the  cradle  of 
nations,  philosophy  only  at  their  tombs" — meaning,  as  he  did, 
philosophy  in  the  sense  of  unbelief  and  irreligion;  not  philos- 
ophy in  the  sense  of  the  rational  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind  on  divine  and  human  things,  aided  by  the 
light  of  revelation.  The  ancient  lawgivers  always  sought  for 
their  laws  not  only  a  moral,  but  a  religious  sanction,  and 
where  the  voice  of  God  does  not,  in  some  form,  speak  to  men's 
consciences,  and  bid  them  obey  the  higher  power,  government 
can  subsist  only  as  a  craft  or  as  sheer  force,  which  nobody  is 
bound  to  respect  or  obey. 

The  great  misfortune  of  modern  liberalism  is,  that  it  was 
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begotten  of  impatience  and  born  of  a  reaction  against  the  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  the  licentiousness  and  despotism  of 
governments  and  the  governing  classes;  and  it  is  more  disposed 
to  hate  than  to  love,  and  is  abler  to  destroy  than  to  build  up. 
Wherever  you  find  it,  it  bears  traces  of  its  origin,  and  confides 
more  in  human  passion  than  in  divine  Providence.  The 
great  majority  of  its  adherents,  even  if  they  retain  a  vague 
and  impotent  religious  sentiment,  and  pay  some  slight  out- 
ward respect  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  yet  place  the 
state  above  the  church,  the  officers  of  government  above  the 
ministers  of  religion,  and  maintain  that  priests  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  this  world.  They  forget  that  it  is 
precisely  to  introduce  the  elements  of  truth,  justice,  right, 
duty,  conscience  into  the  government  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions in  this  world,  as  the  means  of  securing  the  next,  that  in- 
stitutions of  religion  exist,  and  priests  are  consecrated.  Poli- 
ticians may  do  as  they  please,  so  long  as  they  violate  no  rule 
of  right,  no  principle  of  justice,  no  law  of  God;  but  in  no 
world,  in  no  order,  in  no  rank,  or  condition,  have  men  the 
right  to  do  wrong.  Religion,  if  any  thing  is  the  lex  suprema, 
and  what  it  forbids,  no  man  has  the  right  to  do.  This  is  a 
lesson  liberalism  has  forgotten,  or  never  learned. 

In  our  last  Review  we  defended  civil  and  religious  freedom 
and  pointed  out  to  the  oscurantisti  in  church  and  state,  where- 
in and  wherefore  they  mistake  this  age,  are  laboring  for  an 
impossibility,  and  fail  to  recall  men  to  faith,  and  to  reestab- 
lish in  its  integrity  the  unity  of  Christendom ;  but  whoever 
inferred  from  what  we  then  said  that  we  have  any  sympathy 
with  political  atheism,  reasoned  from  premises  of  his  own, 
not  from  any  we  ever  laid  down  or  entertained.  Almost  en- 
tire volumes  of  this  Review  are  filled  with  refutations,  such  as 
they  are,  of  political  atheism,  and  the  defence  of  the  authority 
of  religion  for  the  human  conscience  in  all  the  affairs  of  hu- 
man life.  There  are  elements  in  modern  liberalism  that  it 
w7ill  not  do  to  oppose,  because,  though  liberalism  misapplies 
them,  they .  are  borrowed  from  the  Gospel,  are  taken  from 
Christian  civilization,  and  are,  in  themselves,  true,  noble,  just, 
and  holy.  Nor  can  we  recall  modern  society  to  that  old  or- 
der of  things,  that  liberalism  began  by  opposing,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  which  it  is  not.  Many  things  we  may  seek 
to  save  from  being  overthrown,  which,  when  overthrown, 
it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  reestablish.  But  we  have 
never  denied  that  modern  liberalism  has  an  odor  of  infidelitv 
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and  irreligion,  and  assumes  an  independence  of  religion,  that 
is,  of  conscience,  of  God,  which  is  alike  incompatible  with 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  progress  of  society.  Liberals, 
if  they  would  study  the  question,  would  soon  find  that  religion 
offers  no  obstacle  to  any  thing  true  and  good  they  wish  to  ef- 
fect, and  even  offers  them  that  very  assistance  without  which 
they  cannot  effect  or  preserve  it. 

It  is  the  mad  attempt  to  separate  the  progress  of  societv 
from  religion  that  has  rendered  modern  liberalism  everywhere 
destructive,  and  everywhere  a  failure.  It  has  sapped  the 
foundation  of  society,  and  rendered  government,  save  as  a 
pure  despotism,  impracticable,  by  taking  from  law  its  sacred- 
ness,  and  authority  its  inviolability,  in  the  understanding  and 
consciences  of  men.  The  world,  since  the  opening  of  modern 
history,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  lias  displayed  great  activity, 
and  in  all  directions;  but  its  progress  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual orders  has  been  in  losing  rather  than  in  gaining.  Its 
success  in  getting  rid  of  old  ideas,  old  beliefs,  old  doctrines, 
old  sentiments,  old  practices,  and  in  cutting  itself  loose  from 
all  its  old  moorings,  has  been  marvellous,  and  well-nigh  com- 
plete. Taste  has,  indeed,  been  refined,  and  manners,  habits, 
and  sentiments  have  been  softened,  and  become  more  humane, 
but  we  have  not  learned  that  they  have  gained  much  in  purity 
or  morality.  There  has  been  a  vast  development  of  material 
resources,  great  progress  in  the  application  of  science  to  the 
productive  arts,  and  a  marvellous  augmentation  of  material 
goods ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  there  has  been  any  in- 
crease even  of  material  happiness.  Happiness  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  what  one  is  able  to  consume,  as  our  political  econ- 
omists would  lead  one  to  suppose,  but  in  proportion  of  the 
supply  to  one's  actual  wants.  We,  with  our  present  wants 
and  habits,  would  be  perfectly  miserable  for  a  time,  if  thrown 
back  into  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the  middle  ages;  and 
yet  it  is  probable  they  were  better  able  to  satisfy  even  such 
material  or  animal  wants  as  were  developed  in  them  than  we 
are  to  satisfy  those  developed  in  us.  Human  happiness  is  not 
augmented  by  multiplying  human  wants,  without  diminishing 
the  proportion  between  them  and  the  means  of  satisfaction,  and 
that  proportion  has  not  been  diminished,  and  cannot  be,  because 
such  is  human  nature,  that  men's  wants  multiply  always  in 
even  a  greater  ratio  than  the  means  of  meeting  them,  as 
affirmed  by  our  political  economists,  in  their  maxims  of  trade 
and  production,that  demand  creates  a  supply,and  supply  creates 
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a  demand.  Under  the  purely  material  relation,  as  a  human 
animal,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  negro  slave,  well  fed  and 
well  clothed,  and  not  unkindly  treated,  is  happier  than  the 
free  laborer  at  wages.  We  suspect  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  world's  history  any  age,  in  which  the  means  of 
supply  were  less  in  proportion  to  the  wants  actually  devel- 
oped than  in  our  own.  There  was  more  wisdom  than  our 
liberals  are  disposed  to  admit  in  the  old  maxim:  If  you 
would  make  a  man  happy,  study  not  to  augment  his  goods; 
but  to  diminish  his  wants.  One  of  the  greatest  services 
Christianity  has  rendered  the  world  has  been  its  consecration 
of  poverty,  and  its  elevation  of  labor  to  the  dignity  of  a 
moral  duty.  The  tendency  of  modern  society  is  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  England  and  the  United  States,  the  most 
modern  of  all  modern  nations,  and  the  best  exponents  the 
world  has  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  civilization,  treat  pov- 
erty as  a  crime,  and  hold  honest  labor  should  be  endured  by 
none  who  can  escape  it. 

There  is  no  question  that  education  has  been  more  gener- 
ally diffused  than  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  number  of  thinkers  has  been  increased,  or  real 
mental  culture  extended.  Education  loses  in  thoroughness 
and  depth  what  it  gains  in  surface.  Modern  investigators 
have  explored  nature  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  appears  to 
have  ever  been  done  by  the  ancients,  and  accumulated  a  mass 
of  facts,  or  materials  of  science,  at  which  many  heads  are 
turned ;  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  their  really  scien- 
tific classification  and  explanation.  Theories  and  hypotheses 
in  any  number  we  have,  each  one  of  which  is  held  by  the 
simpletons  of  the  age  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  science  when 
it  is  first  put  forth,  but  most  of  them  are  no  better  than  soap- 
bubbles,  and  break  and  disappear  as  soon  as  touched.  Chris- 
tianity has  taught  the  world  to  place  a  high  estimate  on  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  has  developed  noble  and  hu- 
mane sentiments,  but  under  the  progress  of  modern  society  in 
losing  it,  characters  have  been  enfeebled  and  debased,  and  we 
find  no  longer  the  marked  individuality,  the  personal  energy, 
the  manliness,  the  force,  the  nobility  of  thought  and  purpose, 
and  the  high  sense  of  honor,  so  common  in  the  mediaeval 
world,  and  the  better  periods  of  antiquity.  There  is  in  our 
characters  a  littleness,  a  narrowness,  a  meanness,  coupled  with 
an  astuteness  and  unscrupulousness  to  be  matched  only  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  Lower  Empire.     In  military  matters 
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we  have  introduced  changes,  but  may  still  study  with  advan- 
tage the  Grecian  phalanx  and  the  Roman  legion.  Ulpian 
and  Papinian  can  still,  save  in  what  we  have  learned  from 
Christianity,  teach  us  law,  and  Ave  improve  modern  legislation 
and  jurisprudence  only  by  borrowing  from  the  civil  law  as 
digested  by  the  lawyers  of  Justinian,  in  the  Institutes  and 
NbveUce.  In  political  science,  properly  so  called,  Aristotle, 
and  any  of  the  great  mediaeval  doctors,  are  still  competent  to 
be  our  masters.  He  who  has  read  Aristotle's  Politics  has 
read  the  history  of  American  democracy,  and  the  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  all  the  democratic  theories  and  tendencies  of 
modern  liberals.  For  the  most  part  we  are  prone  to  regard 
what  is  new  to  us  as  new  to  the  world,  and,  what  is  worse, 
what  is  new  to  us  as  a  real  scientific  acquisition,  and  a  real 
progress  of  the  race. 

We  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  age  that  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  its  own  acquisitions,  that  believed  so  firmly  in  its 
own  intelligence,  and  that  so  little  questioned  its  own  immense 
superiority  over  all  preceding  ages,  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  believed  itself  enlightened,  highly  cultivated,  profound, 
philosophic,  humane,  and  yet  the  doctrines  and  theories  that 
it  placed  in  vogue,  and  over  which  the  upper  classes  grew  en- 
thusiastic in  their  admiration,  are  so  narrow,  so  shallow,  so 
directly  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  common  sense,  so  manifestly 
false  and  absurd,  that  one  finds  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  anybody  out  of  a  madhouse  ever  entertained  them. 
What  think  you  of  a  philosopher  who  defines  man — "  A 
digesting  tube,  open  at  both  ends"  ?  and  of  another  who 
ascribes  all  the  difference  between  a  man  and  a  horse,  for  in- 
stance, to  "the  fact  that  man's  fore  limbs  terminate  in  hands  and 
flexible  fingers,  while  those  of  a  horse  terminate  in  hoofs  "?  Yet 
these  philosophers  were  highly  esteemed  in  their  day,  and 
gave  a  tone  to  public  opinion.  We  laugh  at  them  as  they  did 
with  the  disciples  of  Epicurus,  at  the  superstitions  of  past 
ages,  the  belief  in  sorcery,  magic,  necromancy,  demons,  witches, 
wizards,  magicians,  and  yet  all  these  things  flourished  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  believed  in  this  nineteenth  century  in 
our  own  country,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  by  men 
of  all  professions,  and  in  all  ranks  of  society.  Wherein, 
then,  consists  the  progress  of  our  enlightment? 

But  "we  are  more  liberal,  more  tolerant  in  matters  of  opin- 
ion, and  have  ceased  to  persecute  men  for  religious  differences," 
says  our  author.     Hardly;  yet  if  so,  it  may  as  well  be  be- 
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cause  we  are  more  indifferent,  and  less  *in  earnest  than  our 
predecessors,  believe  less  in  mind,  and  more  in  matter.  We 
have  read  no  public  document  more  truly  liberal  and  more 
tolerant  in  its  spirit  and  provisions  than  the  edict  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  giving  liberty  to  Christians,  and  not  taking  it 
from  pagans.  Even  Julian  the  Apostate  professed  as  much 
liberality  and  tolerance  as  Voltaire,  or  Mazzini,  and  practised 
them  as  well  as  the  liberals  in  Europe  usually  do,  when  in 
power.  "But  the  age  tends/'  replies  our  author,  "to  democracy, 
and,  therefore,  to  the  amelioration,  and  the  social  and  political 
elevation  of  the  people."  Fine  words ;  but,  in  fact,  while 
demagogues  spout  democracy,  and  modern  literature  sneers  at 
law,  mocks  at  loyalty,  and  preaches  insubordination,  insur- 
rection, revolution,  governments  have  a  fine  pretext  for  tight- 
ening their  bonds,  and  rendering  their  power  despotic ;  nay, 
in  some  respects,  are  compelled  to  do  so,  as  the  only  means 
left  of  preventing  the  total  dissolution  of  society  and  the 
lapse  of  the  race  into  complete  barbarism.  If  the  system  of 
repression  is  carried  too  far  and  threatens  its  own  defeat,  the 
exaggerations  of  liberalism  provoke,  and  in  part  justify  it, 
for  the  liberalistic  tendencies,if  unchecked,  could  lead  only  to 
anarchy.  Democracy,  understood  not  as  a  form  of  government, 
but  as  the  end  government  is  to  seek,  to  wit,  the  common 
good,  the  advance  in  civilization  of  the  people,  the  poorer  and 
more  numerous,  as  well  as  the  richer  and  less  numerous  clas- 
ses, not  of  a  privileged  caste  or  class,  is  a  good  thing,  and  a 
tendency  towards  it  is  really  an  evidence  of  social  progress. 
But  this  is  only  what  the  great  doctors  of  the  church  have  al- 
ways taught,  when  they  have  defined  the  end  of  government  to 
be  the  good  of  the  community,  the  public  good,  or  the  common 
good  of  all, — not  the  special  good  of  a  few,  nor  yet  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  as  taught  by  that  grave  and  elab- 
orate humbug,  Jeremy  Bentham,  but  the  common  good  of 
all,  that  good  which  is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the 
community, whether  great  or  small,  rich  or  poor. 

But  that  democracy  as  the  form  of  the  government  is  the 
best  practicable  means  of  securing  this  end,  unless  restrained 
by  constitutions,  the  most  earnest  and  enlightened  faith,  and 
by  the  most  pure  and  rigid  religious  discipline,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption.  We  defend  here  and 
everywhere,  now  and  always,  the  political  order  established  in 
our  own  country,  and  our  failure — for  failed,  substantially,  we 
have — is  owing  solely  to  our  lack  of  real  Christian  faith,  of 
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the  Christian  conscience,  and  to  our  revolutionary  attempts  to 
interpret  that  order  by  the  democratic  theory.  Our  political 
order  is  republican,  not  democratic.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  liberals  have  never  advocated  democracy  for  the  end  we 
have  stated,  from  love  of  liberty,  or  for  the  sake  of  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  people,  though  they  may  have  so 
pretended,  and  at  times  even  so  believed,  but  really  as  a 
means  of  elevating  themselves  to  power.  Their  democracy 
is,  practically, —  1  am  as  good  as  you,  and  you  have  no  more 
right  than  I  to  be  in  power  or  place.  We  believe  in  the 
disinterestedness  or  the  patriotism  of  no  man  who  can  con- 
spire to  overthrow  the  government  of  his  country,  and  when- 
ever we  hear  a  man  professing  great  love  for  the  dear  people, 
praising  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  their  intelligence  and  sagac- 
ity, and  telling  them  that  they  are  sovereign,  and  their  will 
ought  to  prevail,  we  always  regard  him  as  a  self-seeker,  and 
as  desirous  of  using  the  people  simply  to  elevate  himself  to  be 
one  of  their  rulers.  Democracy  elevates  to  places  of  honor, 
profit,  and  trust,  men  who  could  not  be  so  elevated  under  any 
other  form  of  government;  but  that  this  operates  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  public  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

What  our  author  praises  as  the  tendency  of  democracy,  is  the 
tendency  to  reduce  all  things  to  a  low  average,  and  to  substitute 
popular  opinion  for  truth,  justice,  reason,  as  the  rule  of  action, 
and  the  criterion  even  of  moral  judgment.  Democracy,  when 
social  as  well  as  political,  elevates  not  the  best  men  to  office, 
but  the  most  available  men,  usually  the  most  cunning,  crafty, 
or  empty-headed  demagogues.  When,  two  years  ago,  the  ed- 
itor of  this  Review  received  the  nomination  in  his  district  for 
member  of  congress,  he  was  interiorly  alarmed,  and  began  a 
self-examination  to  ascertain  what  political  folly  or  iniquity 
he  had  committed;  and  he  became  reconciled  to  himself,  and 
his  conscience  was  at  ease,  only  when  he  found  his  election 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  His  own  defeat  con- 
soled him  for  his  nomination,  and  restored  his  confidence  in 
his  own  integrity,  loyalty,  and  patriotism.  The  men  democ- 
racy usually  elevates  are  petty  attorneys  or  small  lawyers,  men 
of  large  selfishness  and  small  capacity,  and  less  political  knowl- 
edge. The  southern  states,  whose  democracy  is  less  socially 
diffused  than  that  of  the  northern  states,  has  always  as  a 
rule  elevated  abler  men  than  has  the  North,  which  has  given 
them  an  ascendency  in  the  Union  that  has  provoked  northern 
jealousy.      They   have   selected    to  represent  them    in    con- 
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gress,  in  diplomacy,  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  presidential  chair, 
their  ablest  men  while  we  have  selected  our  feeblest  men ; 
or,  if  abler  men,  we  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  "rotated  " 
them  from  their  places  before  they  could  acquire  experience 
enough  to  be  useful.  Democracy,  in  the  sense  we  are  consid- 
ering it,  has  shown  what  men  it  selects,  when  left  to  itself,  in 
the  present  administration,  and  in  the  last  and  present  con- 
gresses. Were  there  no  better  men  in  the  country  ?  Then  is 
democracy  condemned,  as  tending  to  degrade  intellect  and 
abase  character,  for  greater  and  better  men  we  certainly  had, 
who  were  formed  while  we  were  yet  British  colonies.  If  there 
were  greater  or  better  men,  and  democracy  passed  them  over 
as  unavailable,  then  it  is  incapable  of  employing  the  best  tal- 
ent and  the  highest  character  produced  by  the  country  in  its 
service,  and  therefore  should  also  be  condemned.  President 
Lincoln  we  need  not  speak  of;  we  have  elsewhere  given  his 
character.  But  we  have  not  had  a  single  statesman,  worthy 
of  the  name,  in  his  cabinet  or  in  congress  since  the  in- 
coming of  the  present  administration,  and  hardly  one  from 
the  free  states  since  the  whigs,  in  1840,  descended  into 
the  forum,  took  the  people  by  the  hand,  and,  led  on  by  the 
Boston  Atlas  and  the  New  York  Tribune,  undertook  to  be 
more  democratic  than  the  Democratic  party  itself,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  out-heroding  Herod.  When  they  dropped  the 
name  Whig,  and  assumed  that  of  Republican,  which  we  had 
recommended  in  place  of  Democratic,  we,  in  our  simplicity, 
supposed  that  they  really  intended  to  abandon  Jacobinism  and 
to  contend  for  constitutionalism,  else  had  we  never  for  a  mo- 
ment supported  them.  But  they  did,  and  intended  to  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American  experiment  thus  far  to 
justify  the  liberals  in  identifying  the  progress  of  liberty  and 
social  well-being  with  the  progress  of  democracy.  On  this 
point  our  author  is  wholly  at  fault.  Since  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
more  incompetent  men  in  the  presidential  chair  we  could  not 
have  had,  if  we  had  depended  on  the  hereditary  principle, 
fthan  popular  election  has  given  us.  Prince  John  [Van  Buren] 
would  have  been  better  than  Harrison  or  Taylor,  and  Prince 
Bob  [Lincoln]  can  hardly  fall  below  his  father.  We  want  no 
\  hereditary  executive,  but  probably  the  chances  of  getting  a  wise 
,:  man  for  president,  if  the  executive  were  hereditary,  would  be 
greater  than  they  have  been  under  the  elective  principle,  as 
our  elections  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  conducted.     Seldom 
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lias  our  senate  been  equal  to  the  English  house  of  peers. 
Democracy  opens  a  door  to  office  to  men  who,  under  no  other 
system,  could  ever  attain  to  office  ;  but  their  attainment  to  of- 
fice is  of  no  conceivable  advantage  to  the  public,  and  very  lit- 
tle to  themselves.  It  opens  a  door  to  every  man's  ambition, 
at  least  permits  every  man  to  indulge  ambitious  aspirations. 
When  such  a  man  as  Abraham  Lincoln  can  become  president, 
■who  may  not  hope  one  day  also  to  be  president  ?  It  stimu- 
lates every  one's  ambition,  every  one's  hope  of  office,  perhaps 
of  the  highest  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  but  it  does  not  stimulate 
any  one  to  study  or  to  labor  to  qualify  himself  for  honorably 
discharging  the  duties  of  office.  It  is  rare  to  find  any  man 
who  does  not  think  himself  qualified  for  any  office  to  which 
the  people  can  be  induced  to  elect  him.  The  plurality  of 
votes  is  a  sovereign  indorsement  of  his  qualification.  The 
people,  in  electing  me,  have  judged  me  qualified,  and  would 
you,  proud  aristocrat,  arraign  the  judgment  of  the  people? 
Enough  said. 

The  same  tendency  to  democracy,  lauded  by  our  author, 
leads  in  nearly  every  thing,  every  one  to  struggle  to  be  other 
than  he  is,  to  get  what  he  has  not,  and  to  fill  another  place 
than  the  one  he  is  in,  and  hence  produces  universal  competi- 
tion, and  general  uneasiness  and  discontent  in  society.  No 
man  is  contented  to  live  and  die  in  the  social  position  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  pride  and  vanity,  not  love  and  humility, 
become  the  principle  of  all  individual  and  social  action.  I 
am  as  good  as  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  why  should  he  be  pres- 
ident and  not  I?  He  was  a  rail-splitter  and  I  am  a  hod-car- 
rier. Let  me  throw  down  the  hod,  as  he  did  the  beetle  and 
wedge,  become  an  attorney,  and  I  may  one  day  be  president 
as  well  as  he.  John  Jacob  Astor  was  once  a  poor  German 
boy,  who  landed  alone  and  friendless  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  he  died  worth,  some  say,  twenty-five  millions,  all 
made  by  himself  in  trade;  and  why  not  I  do  as  much,  and 
make  as  much  money  as  he?  So  every  boy  is  discontented 
to  remain  at  home  and  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father,  that 
of  a  mechanic  or  small  farmer,  and  becomes  anxious  to  get 
a  place  in  a  counting-house,  and  to  engage  in  trade  and  spec- 
ulation. Where  all  are  free  to  aim  to  be  first  no 
one  is  contented  to  be  second,  especially  to  be  last.  This  is  the 
effect  of  liberalism,  and  an  effect  which  our  author  cites  as  an 
evidence  of  its  merit.  He  dwells  on  il  with  enthusiasm,  and 
contrasts  the   movement,  the   activity,  the   aspirations  of  the 
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common  people  at  present  with  that  of  the  lower  classes  under 
feudalism,  and  even  the  monarchical  regime  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

We,  although  a  true-born  Yankee,  think  very  differently. 
Liberalism,  taken  in  its  practical  workings  in  a  society,  with 
weak  faith,  a  movable  religion,  and  no  loyalty,  tends  to  de- 
velop wants  which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy,  because  the  wants 
it  develops  all  demand  their  satisfaction  from  the  material 
order.  In  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  world,  the 
multiplication  of  wants  is  in  itself  not  an  evil,  because  the 
means  of  satisfaction  are  liberally  supplied,  and  even  the  very 
craving  for  moral  or  spiritual  good, — what  the  Gospel  calls 
"a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness,"  is  itself  a 
good,  and  blessed  are  they  that  do  so,  for  they  shall  be  filled. 
But  the  multiplication  of  wants  which  can  be  satisfied  only 
with  material  or  sensible  goods,  is  not  a  good,  but  an  evil. 
Political  equality  and  equality  before  the  law  is  practicable, 
but  social  equality,  equality  of  wealth  and  social  condition,  is 
impracticable,  and  even  undesirable.  Only  one  man,  once  in 
four  years,  out  of  many  millions,  can  be  president  of  the 
United  States;  and  if  all  set  their  hearts  on  it,  all  but  the  one 
must  be  disappointed.  The  sufferings  of  disappointed  of- 
fice-seekers more  than  overbalance  the  pleasures  of  office- 
holders. All  cannot  be  rich,  for  if  all  were  rich,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound,  all  would  be  poor.  Real  wealth  is  not  in 
the  magnitude  of  one's  possessions,  but  in  the  amount  of 
the  labor  of  others  one  is  able  to  command;  and  if  all  are 
rich,  no  one  can  command  any  labor  of  another  at  all,  for 
there  is  no  one  to  sell  his  labor,  and  the  rich  man  is  reduced 
precisely  to  the  level  of  the  poor  man.  Though  his  posses- 
sions are  counted  by  millions,  he  must  produce  for  himself, 
and  actually  have  only  what  he  can  produce  with  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands.  All  your  schemes  of  an  equal  division  of 
property,  and  for  keeping  all  the  members  of  a  community 
equal  in  their  condition,  are  fallacious,  and,  if  they  could  be 
carried  out,  would  end  only  in  establishing  universal  poverty, 
universal  ignorance,  and  universal  barbarism.  The  human 
race  would  soon  sink  everywhere  below  the  condition  of  our 
North  American  savages  and,  indeed,  liberalism  is  practically 
a  tendency  to  the  savage  state,  as  any  one  may  learn  even  from 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

We  want  no  privileged  caste  or  class ;  we  want  no  political 
aristocracy,  recognized  and  sustained  as  such  by  law.     Let  all 
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be  equal  before  the  law.  But  we  do  want  a  social  aristocracy, 
families  elevated  by  their  estates,  their  public  services,  their 
education,  culture,  manners,  tastes,  refinement,  above  the  com- 
monalty; and  we  do  not  believe  a  community  can  long  even 
subsist  where  such  an  aristocracy  is  wanting,  to  furnish 
models  and  leaders  for  the  people.  It  is  the  presence  of 
such  an  aristocracy,  that  in  the  present  fearful  struggle 
gives  to  the  southern  states  their  unity  and  strength.  It  is  the 
want  of  such  a  class,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
people  in  the  loyal  states,  that  constitutes  our  national  weak- 
ness, as  we  have  elsewhere  shown.  The  people,  we  have  said, 
and  we  all  know,  must  have  leaders  and  leaders  must  be 
born,  not  made.  The  number  in  a  nation  who  have  the  qual- 
ities to  be  leaders,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  are  comparatively 
few.  All  cannot  lead  ;  the  mass  must  follow,  and  those  who 
are  born  to  follow  should  be  content  to  follow,  and  not  aspire 
to  lead.  If  you  stir  up  in  them  the  ambition. to  lead,  make 
them  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  determined  to  pass  from 
followers  to  leaders,  you  reverse  the  natural  order  of  things, 
introduce  confusion  into  society,  disorder  into  all  ranks,  and 
do  good  to  nobody.  We  ourselves,  we  know  it  well,  were 
never  born  to  lead,  and  should  only  be  misplaced,  and  ruin 
ourselves  and  others,  were  we  put  in  the  position  of  a  leader. 
Our  author  professes  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  to  have  mastered 
what  just  now  is  called  the  science  of  sociology, — a  barbarous 
term,  which  we  detest, — and  therefore  he  ought  to  understand 
that  he  is  calling  things  by  wrong  names  ;  that  practically  he 
says,  Evil  be  thou  my  good  !  and,  if  successful,  would  erect  a 
pandaemonium,  not  a  well  ordered  human  society,  or  a  temple 
of  liberty  and  peace. 

Yet  our  author  swims  with  the  current,  and  is  sustained  by 
all  the  force  of  what  is  regarded  as  the  advanced  opinion  of  the 
age.  and  for  the  moment  is  stronger  than  we,  who  are  sus- 
tained only  by  certain  moral  instincts  and  traditions  which 
are  generally  unheeded.  He  has,  too,  the  ear  of  the  public, 
if  not  for  himself  personally,  yet  for  innumerable  others 
who  agree  with  him,  and  can  speak  with  even  far  more 
force  and  eloquence  than  he;  while  we  are  repudiated  by 
all  parties,  by  all  sects,  and  only  a  few  will  listen  to  or 
heed  our  voice,  harsh  and  discordant  as  it  is  in  most  ears. 
We  are  neither  an  obscurantist  nor  a  liberal,  but  agreeing  in 
some  things,  and  disagreeing  in  others,  with  both;  precisely 
the  sort  of  a  man,  no  party  likes,  for  we  can  support  no  party 
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through  thick  and  thin, — a  legitimate  child  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  yet  believing  that  all  wisdom  was  neither  born  nor 
will  die  with  it.  We  believe  there  were  "brave  men  before 
Agamemnon,"  and  that  there  will  be  brave  men  even  after  we 
are  dead  and  forgotten.  We  belong  not  to  the  party  that 
would  restore  the  past,  but  to  that  which  would  retain  what 
was  true  and  good,  and  for  all  ages,  in  the  past ;  we  are  not 
of  those  who  would  destroy  the  past,  and  compel  the  human 
race  to  begin  de  novo,  but  of  those,  few  in  number  they  may 
be,  who  see  something  good  even  in  liberalism,  and  would 
accept  it  without  breaking  the  chain  of  tradition,  or  severing 
the  continuity  of  the  life  of  the  race,  separate  it  from  the  errors 
and  falsehoods,  and  bitter  and  hateful  passions  with  which  it 
is  mixed  up,  and  carry  it  onward.  We  are  too  much  of  the 
present  to  please  the  men  of  the  past,  and  too  much  of 
the  past  to  please  the  men  of  the  present  :  so  we  are  not 
only  doomed,  Cassandra-like,  to  utter  prophecies  which 
nobody  believes,  but  prophecies  which  nobody  heeds  either 
to  believe  or  disbelieve.  We  know  it  well,  and  therefore 
we  said,  We  were  not  born  to  be  a  leader,  although  we 
have  been  long  since  spoiled  as  a  follower,  like  most  ot  our 
contemporaries.  Hence,  though  we  know  that  we  speak  the 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  we  expect  not  our  words  to 
be  heeded.  Popular  opinion  decides  with  us  all  questions  of 
wisdom  and  folly,  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  popular  opin- 
ion we  do  not  and  cannot  echo. 

Our  author  is  a  liberal,  an  ultra-democrat,  a  revolutionist, 
— has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  a  conspirator, — a  man  who 
sees  no  sacredness  in  law,  no  inviolability  in  authority,  and 
no  charm  in  loyalty.  His  political  creed  is  short,  and  very 
precise.  It  is  :  "The  people  are  sovereign  ;  the  people  are 
divine  ;  the  people  are  infallible  and  impeccable  ;  I  and  my 
fellow-conspirators  and  revolutionists  are  the  people ;  and 
because  you  Americans  will  not  permit  us  to  assume  the  di- 
rection of  your  civil  and  military  affairs,  you  are  no  true 
liberals,  no  consistent  democrats,  and  are  really  hostile  to  the 
progressive  tendencies  of  the  modern  world."  This  is  his  creed, 
and  the  creed  of  all  such  as  he,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
We  do  not  believe  his  creed,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  it  pre- 
vail. Many  Americans  profess  it:  few  of  them,  however, 
really  believe  it,  or,  in  fact,  much  else.  They  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  hearing  it,  of  reading  it  in  newspapers  and  novels, 
and  listening  to  it  from  the  lips  of  impassioned  orators   on 
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the  Fourth  of  July,  and  in  political  meetings,  and  they  have 
repeated  it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  giving  it  one  mo- 
ment's serious  thought ;  but  their  instincts  are  truer  than  the 
creed  they  now  and  then  fancy  they  believe,  and  there  still  linger 
in  their  minds  faint  reminiscences  of  something  better,  which 
was  once  believed  by  most  men,  and  approved  by  Christian 
faith  and  conscience. 

If  the  American  people  could  only  once  understand  that 
the  present  Avar  is  not  a  war  between  democracy  and  aristoc- 
racy, but  a  war  in  defence  of  government  and  law,  that  is, 
in  defence  of  authority  in  principle  as  well  as  in  practice, 
against  popular  license  and  revolutionism,  the  war,  however 
it  might  terminate,  would  prove  the  richest  boon  they  have 
ever  as  a  people  received  from  the  hand  of  Heaven.  It  would 
arrest  that  lawless  and  revolutionary  tendency  they  have  hith- 
erto thoughtlessly  followed,  which  they  have  fancied  it  belong- 
ed to  them  to  encourage  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which 
at  times  has  threatened  to  make  v<  the  pest  of  the  civilized 
world.  \Ye  trust  it  will  yet  have  this  effect.  We  are  radi- 
cal, if  you  will,  in  our  determination,  at  the  earliest  moment 
it  can  be  legally  clone,  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  slave-labor, 
but,  thank  God,  a  radical  in  nothing  else,  and  sympathize  in 
little  else  with  those  who  are  called  radicals:  and,  after  all, 
we  suspect  the  mass  of  the  American  people  agree  more  near- 
ly with  us  than  with  our  General  Croaker,  and  that  we  are  a 
truer  exponent  of  their  real  interior  convictions  and  social  in- 
stincts than  he,  although  they  will  never  believe  it  because 
they  will  never  read  us;  and  the  journals,  if  they  notice  us  at 
all,  will  only  misrepresent  and  pervert  our  words.  Yet  we 
relv  greatly  on  military  discipline  and  the  effects  of  the 
war,  to  bring  back  the  people  to  sounder  political  and  social 
views. 


EXPLANATIONS  TO  CATHOLICS 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  llv\  lew  for  October,  1864.] 

As  it  is  possible  that  this  number  of  our  Review  may  be 
the  last,  we  arc  unwilling  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  our  Catholic  readers,  who  have  been  and 
still  art;  its  principal  supporters,  some  remarks  which  may  tend  to 
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satisfy  them  that  we  have  not,  at  least  knowingly  and  intention- 
ally, betrayed  the  cause  of  our  holy  religion,  whose,  support 
and  consolations  were  never  dearer  to  us,  or  more  needed  by 
ns,  alike  in  view  of  domestic  affliction  and  the  sad  state  of 
our  country.  Since  we  commenced  writing  this  number,  pub- 
lic affairs  have  not  brightened,  and  we  have  lost  by  death 
two  of  our  noble  sons,  it  a  father  may  so  speak, — one  an  of- 
ficer in  the  army — a  boy-veteran,  who  fell  mortally  wounded 
on  the  battle-field,  fighting  manfully  for  his  country,  and 
died  a  hero's  and  a  patriot's  death ;  the  other  by  an  accident 
while  on  his  way  home  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  army,  and 
giving  his  life,  if  it  should  be  required,  to  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  Union.  It  is  our  consolation  under  our  great 
personal  loss  that  they  were  both  Catholics,  both  true  patri- 
ots, both  ardent  lovers  of  liberty,  and  neither  desiring  a  more 
glorious  death  than  that  of  dying  in  defence  of  the  integrity 
and  freedom  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  We  would  not  have 
our  Catholic  friends  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  that  religion  in  which  all  our  children 
have  been  carefully  trained,  and  in  which  five  sons  out  of  sev- 
en have  died,  and  without  which  we  could  have  no  sweet 
hope  of  meeting  them  again  in  the  bosom  of  our  God. 

Much  fault  has  been  found  with  our  article  in  our  last  Re- 
riiir  on  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom,  in  which  we  are  said  to 
have  made  a  wanton  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  and  to  have  even 
treated  irreverently  the  Holy  Father  on  the  subject  of  his 
temporal  sovereignty.  With  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  we  did 
but  give  the  views,  almost  verbally,  expressed  to  us  by  one  of 
the  most  saintly  archbishops  of  the  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  he  gave  us  not  only  as  his  own,  but  also  as 
those  of  a  most  learned,  active,  and  devout  Catholic  gentleman 
in  France,  who  had  carefully  studied  the  wants  of  the  church 
in  our  day,  who  knew  well  the  history  of  the  society,  and  was 
on  the  most  friendly  personal  relations  with  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves. We  made  no  wanton  attack  on  the  society,  for  we 
went  not  out  of  our  way  to  attack  it,  since  we  were  defending 
the  discourses  of  M.  de  Montalembert  and  our  own  national 
order  in  relation  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  precisely 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Roman  organ  of  the  society,  La  <  V- 
vittd  Cattolica,  which,  as  the  conductor  of  a  national  review,  and 
as  the  defender  of  both  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it  was  in 
our  way  to  do.  There  was,  then,  nothing  wanton  in  our  at- 
tack, no  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  Jesuits. 
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Then,  Ave  did  not  attack  the  Jesuits  personally,  nor  even. 
their  institute,  as  approved  by  the  church.  The  pretense  of  a 
Philadelphia  paper  that  we  were  moved  to  say  what  we  did  by 
private  grievances,  is  unfounded  and  ridiculous.  We  have  and 
we  have  had  no  private  grievances  in  the  case.  Some  of  the 
best  friends  we  have  ever  had,  or  expect  to  have,  we  have 
found  in  the  society.  We  are  under  many  and  heavy  per- 
sonal obligations  to  more  than  one  Jesuit  house  in  this  country, 
more  than  we  can  pay ;  and  in  our  private  feelings  and  per- 
sonal friendships,  we  are  strongly  attached  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
are,  as  far  as  our  experience  extends,  generally  excellent  men, 
learned  men,  able  and  devoted  priests.  That,  as  the  same 
journal  alleges,  we  were  forbidden  one  of  their  houses,  which 
we  had  entered  to  seek  our  confessor,  is  true;  but  he  who  did 
it  was  one  of  the  warmest  and  truest  of  our  personal  friends, 
and  whom,  ever  since  we  have  known  him,  we  have  loved  and 
venerated.  We  never  blamed  him;  he  only  did  what  he  felt 
was  expected  of  him  by  his  superiors.  We  had  just  given 
a  lecture  before  the  Emancipation  League  in  Boston,  and  as 
the  Jesuits  held  property  in  die  seceded  states,  it  was  feared,  if 
they  entertained  us  atone  of  their  houses,  the  rebel  government 
might  take  offence  and  confiscate  it.  They  wished  to  give  Mr. 
Davis  of  the  confederacy  no  occasion  to  charge  them  with  mis- 
prision of  treason  or  hostility  to  his  government.  The  rec- 
tor whoexcluded  us,though  personally  sympathizing  with  us, felt 
that  under  the  circumstances  he  was  officially  bound  to  exclude 
us,  and  he  did  so  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  That  the  incident 
affected  us  unpleasantly,  we  do  not  deny,  but  not  in  the  way 
assumed,  nor  because  we  wrere  the  party  excluded.  As  a  per- 
sonal matter  Ave  could  never  have  given  it  a  second  thought, 
and  the  unpleasantness  it  occasioned  was  the  regret  that  sim- 
ple, worldly  prudence  or  property  considerations  had  more  in- 
fluence with  the  Jesuit  body  than  we  expected  from  a  men- 
dicant order,  and  that  the  education  of  the  Catholic  youth  of 
the  nation  should  be  intrusted  to  a  society  so  destitute  of  loy- 
alty that  it  could  look  on  with  indifference  and  see  the  nation 
rent  assunder  and  destroyed  by  a  rebellion  which  every  princi- 
ple of  our  religion,  as  Ave  have  learned  it,  condemns.  It  was  im- 
portant only  as  one  proof  among  many  others,  that  the  so- 
ciety is,  if  not  disloyal,  at  least  unloyal.  The  society  boasts 
that  it  has  no  country,  no  nationality,  is  at  home  nowhere 
and  everywhere,  and  under  no  civil  obligations  anywhere. 
Now  we  believe  patriotism  is  a  Christian  virtue,  and  loyalty 
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a  Christian  duty,  and  men  who  make  a  boast  of  having  neither, 
although  made  in  the  form  of  being  superior  to  both,  do  not 
seem  to  us  the  proper  men  to  have  the  forming  of  the  youth 
of  a  nation,  however  excellent  they  may  be  as  individuals. 
We  know  well  that  the  missi<  >n  of  the  priest  is  spiritual,  and  one 
of  peace,  and  we  Mould  not  have  him  untrue  to  it;  but  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  are  men,  and,  in  this  country 
at  least,  have  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  citizens;  and  in  a 
national  crisis,  when  the  integrity  and  even  the  existence  of 
the  nation  is  threatened  by  either  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  en- 
emv,  have,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  more  right  to  remain  neutral 
or  indifferent  than  any  other  class  of  citizens.  The  Jesuits  have 
been  sheltered  by  our  nation;  they  have  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  our  laws,  and"  have  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  Amer- 
ican citizens:  and  wherefore,  then,  owe  they  not  to  the  nation, 
the  lave,  the  good-will,  the  duties  of  loyal  citizens?  Unques- 
tionably, they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  serve  the  country 
in  any  way  incompatible  with  their  clerical  profession  or  with 
their  state;  but  in  every  way  compatible  with  that  profession 
and  that  state,  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  other  citi- 
zens-. The  entrance  into  a  religious  order  does  not,  in  this 
country  at  least,  work  civil  death,  and  as  the  members  of  re- 
ligious' orders  retain  here  all  their  civil  rights,  they  remain 
under  all  their  civil  obligations  as  citizens.  In  France  a  few 
years  ago,  where  the  civil  legislation  suppressed  the  Jesuits  as 
a  religious  corporation,  they,  notwithstanding  their  vows  of 
religion,  pleaded  and  made  available  their  rights  as  citizens. 
If  they  can  plead  their  rights  as  citizens  against  the  nation, 
what  is  t<>  prevent  the  nation  from  pleading  their  duties  as  cit- 
izens against  the  society  ?  Civil  rights  and  duties  are  correl- 
atives. 

For  ourselves  we  are  friends  of  what  we  Catholics  call  the 
religious  life,  and  of  all  religious  orders  or  congregations  that 
arc  subject  to  no  authority  that  resides  outside  of  the  nation 
itself;  but  religious  orders  organized  for  the  whole  world, 
under  one  supreme  central  authority,  as  are  the  Jesuits,  are 
in  our  judgment,  in  modern  times,  not  desirable.  We  find 
no  fault  with  the  Benedictines,  or  any  of  the  orders  that  are  not 
subject  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  leave  the  order  in  each 
diocese,  each  province,  or  in  each  nation  complete  in  itself — 
a  self-governing  body,  without  foreign  dependence.  The  same 
objection,  though  often  urged,  does  not  lie  against  the  papacy, 
because  the  papacy  is  of  divine,  not  human  constitution,  and 
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because  the  divine  constitution  of  the  church  is  sufficiently 
flexible  to  leave  the  church  in  each  nation  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  her  own  temporalities,  and  in  all  tilings  not  repug- 
nant to  the  divine  law  free  to  follow  the  genius,  the  peculiari- 
ties, the  politics,  and  the  local  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
legitimate  papal  unity  is  perfectly  compatible  with  national 
diversity.  But  all  religious  orders  are  human  institutions, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  created  and  exist  by  human  legis- 
lation; and  when  organized  in  imitation  of  the  papal  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  they  tend  to  swallow  up  national  diversity 
in  the  unity  of  the  order,  and  sometimes  form  a  body  that 
tends  to  absorb  ecclesiastical  diversity  in  complete  papal  cen- 
tralism. No  little  of  the  present  centralism  which  obtains  in 
the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  which  deprives 
the  episcopacy  of  so  much  of  its  former  independence,  has 
been  due  to  the  centralizing  influence  of  this  very  Society  of 
Jesus.  There  is  no  church  without  the  pope,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  pope  without  the  church ;  and  the  tendency 
which  we  not  seldom  meet  to  make  the  pope  alone  the  church, 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  tendency  to  make  the  episcopacv  the 
church  without  the  papacy.  The  bishops  receive  their  'juris- 
diction from  the  pope  ;  yet  as  they  are  an  order  created  in  the 
church  immediately  by  our  Lord,  they  must  have  certain 
rights  not  held  from  the  pope,  but  immediately  from  God 
himself.  If  the  constitution  of  the  church  is  essentially  papal, 
it  is  also  essentially  episcopal,  which  it  could  not  be  if  the 
episcopacy  had  no  rights  not  derived  from  the  pope,  and  of 
which  he  cannot  deprive  them,  unless  they  first  abuse  and  for- 
feit them.  So  at  least  it  was  generally  held,  before  the  Jes- 
uit Laynez  taught  a  contrary  doctrine  in  his  famous  speech 
on  the  subject  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 

If  the  Jesuits  in  this  country  were  independent  of  every 
foreign  body,  and  subject  only  to  a  superior  whose  jurisdiction 
did  not  extent  beyond  this  nation,  we  should  find  no  fault 
with  their  society.  For  then  they  could  take  the  tone  of  the  na- 
tion, study  its  special  wants,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the 
episcopacy,  apply  themselves  to  meet  them.  Still,  as  a  rule, 
we  like  and  reverence  the  Jesuits  as  men,  and  as  priests,  and 
we  frankly  acknowledge  the  eminent  services  the  society  for 
a  long  time  rendered  the  Catholic  cause.  The  gravamen  of 
our  charge  against  them,  in  their  collective  capacity,  or  as  a 
religious  community,  was,  that  they  are  not  adapted  to  our 
age,  and  especially  to  our  country.     We  did  not  suppose,  in 
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stating  this,  we  should  be  committing  a  grievous  offence,  for 
it  was  nothing  more  than  many  of  the  ablest,  most  intelligent, 
and  most  influential  and  trusted  Jesuits  we  have  ever  known, 
have  themselves  avowed  and  deplored  in  their  conversations 
with  us.  The  fact  they  have  frankly  conceded,  and  have  ex- 
pressed their  hope  to  remedy  it,  by  tilling  up  their  ranks  with 
American  recruits.  But  this  hope  we  cannot  indulge,  because 
the  society  has  its  moulds,  in  which  every  one  entering  the 
society  must  be  re-cast.  The  American  is  either  assimilated 
to  the  body  as  already  formed,  or  is  rejected  as  unfit  to  be- 
long to  it.  The  thing  is  necessarily  so,  and  the  society  can- 
not, however  well  disposed,  make  it  otherwise.  It  will  not 
do  any  good  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  It  is  the  inev- 
itable fate  of  all  human  institutions,  when  they  have  done  their 
work,  finished  their  mission,  to  die,  and  give  place  to  others. 
While  their  original  work  is  unfinished,  their  mission  unful- 
filled, you  can  reform  them,  if  they  beeoine  corrupt;  but  when 
the  special  work  for  which  they  Mere  designed  by  Providence  is 
done  there  is  for  them  no  recuperation,  and  every  attempt  to 
mend  them,  or  to  assign  them  a  new  work  or  mission,  only 
hastens  the  hour  of  their  dissolution.  Only  the  church  is  pe- 
rennial, for  her  constitution  only  is  divine,  and  her  work  is 
never  done;  but  even  in  the  church,  all  that  is  human  and 
separable  from  the  divine  is  subject  to  the  same  law,  and  un- 
dergoes, from  nation  to  nation,  and  from  age  to  age,  continu- 
al transformations.  All  that  is  the  work  of  men's  hands 
grows  old  and  changes,  though  the  men  are  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as,  no  doubt,  was  St.  Ignatius ;  and  though 
they  are  the  greatest  and  best  men  that  ever  lived.  Decay  and 
death  are  written  on  the  face  of  every  thing  human,  and  they 
who  would  follow  their  Lord  must  leave  "  the  dead  to  bury 
their  dead." 

In  putting  forth  these  views  we  violate,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  canon  of  faith  or  discipline,  and  therefore  give  no 
one  the  right  even  to  suspect  our  Catholic  faith  or  piety. 
The  church  makes  devotion  to  no  religious  order  the  test  of 
either,  and  nobody  has  the  right  to  insist  on  more  or  less 
than  the  law  of  the  church  prescribes.  They  who  have  de- 
nounced us  as  no  Catholic  because  we  have  argued  that  the 
Society  of  Jesus  is  not  adapted  to  our  times  and  country, 
have  gone  beyond  not  only  the  limits  of  Catholic  charity,  but 
of  Catholic  doctrine,  aud  are  themselves  more  deserving  of 
denunciation  than  we.     We  may  be  wrong  in  our  views,  tin- 
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sound  in  our  judgments,  and  incorrect  in  our  statements;  if 
so,  meet  us  candidly,  fairly,  seriously,  and  prove  us  so  bv  ap- 
propriate reasons  and  facts,  and  we  shall  be  most  happy  to 
correct  them,  and  to  retract  any  errors  into  which  we  may 
have  fallen.  Our  views  were  seriously  held,  seriously  stated, 
from  no  private  pique  or  personal  motive  whatever ;  and  to 
meet  them  with  coarse  denunciation,  and  vulgar  abuse  of  us 
personally,  Is  neither  Christian  nor  gentlemanly.  If  we  are 
wrong,  Ave  can  be  proved  to  be  so,  and  when  we  are  proved 
to  be  so,  we  shall  certainly  retract,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
urging.  But  our  good  friends,  who  have  so  berated  us  for 
what  they  call  our  "wanton  attack  on  the  Jesuits,"  and  so 
noisily  read  us  out  of  the  church,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
possible  that  we  know  and  love  our  religion  as  well  as  they  do, 
and,  at  any  rate,  that  scolding  is  not  argument,  "We  mean  no 
offence,  but  we  suggest  that  these  friends  would  do  not  amiss 
to  examine  themselves,  and  in  the  light  of  divine  truth  endeavor 
to  ascertain  "what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of." 

With  regard  to  the  temporal   sovereignty  of  the   pope,  we 
have  never  understood  that  Catholic  faith  or  piety  requires  us 
to  hold  that  the  supreme  pontiff,  or   visible  head   of  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth,  must  be  a  temporal  sovereign.     For  seven  or 
eight  centuries,  at  least,  the  pope,  though  he  had  temporal  pos- 
sessions, had    no  temporal   sovereignty,  and  we  see  not  that  in 
ceasing  to  be  a  temporal  prince,  he  wouh1  cease  to  be  pope. 
We  do  not  understand  that  either  the  papacy  or  the  church 
stands   or  falls  with  the  temporal  sovereignty.     No   Catholic 
maintains  it,  or  dares  maintain  it,     So  much  is  and  must  be 
conceded  on  all  sides.     The  temporal  sovereignty  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  papacy,  and  is  held  only  by  the   same  tenure  as 
other  temporal  sovereignties.      What  "then  have  we  said  to  be 
complained  of?     Have  we  denied  the  Holy  Father's  right  to 
be  a  temporal  sovereign  ?     Not  at  all.     Have  we  questioned 
the  validity  of  his  title  to   the  sovereignty  of  Rome  and  what 
are  called  the  States  of  the  Church?       By  no  means.      Have 
we  made,  approved,  or  recommended  any  attack  on  his  rights, 
or  defended,  in  any  ,vay,  shape,  or  manner,  those  who  have 
attempted  by  violence  or  intrigue  to  wrest  his  temporal  states 
from  him,  and  incorporate  them  into  the    new  kingdom  of  It- 
aly? Certainly  not,  Nobody  can  pretend  it,  for  we  have  never 
done  any  thing  of   the  sort;  never    since,  or    for  some   years 
before  we  became  a  Catholic,  have  we  for  a  moment  defended 
revolution  or  revolutionists.  We  opposed  earnestly  the  French 
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campaign  in  Italy,  chiefly  because  we  feared  it  would  involve 
in  its  consequences  the  loss  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Holy  Father ;  and  after  the  preliminary  peace  of  Villafranca, 
we  approved  the  efforts  of  the  Holy  Father  to  save  his  states 
and  Naples  from  the  grasp  of  Piedmont.  But  when  he  failed, 
and  we  saw  no  practicable  way  of  saving  his  temporal  prin- 
cipality, or  preventing  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  religion 
and  civilization  would  be  better  promoted  by  yielding  to  the 
logic  of  events,  and  making  a  merit  of  accepting  the  new  king- 
dom, than  by  maintaining  a  hopeless  struggle  against  it.  We 
supported  our  opinion  by  the  best  reasons  in  our  power.  But 
we  recognized  the  Holy  Father  as  the  judge  in  the  case,  and 
urged  nothing  except  as  approved  of,  or  assented  to,  by  him. 
That  in  this  we  erred,  is  possible,  though  we  have  seen  no  rea- 
son as  yet  to  think  so  ;  but  we  violated  no  canon  of  the  church, 
no  rule  of  discipline  with  regard  to  the  pope's  temporal  states; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  idle  than  to  pretend  that  we  have 
fallen  under  the  sentence  of  excommunication  said  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  members  of  the  Sardinian  government. 
We  simply  gave  our  free  and  honest  opinion,  as  a  Catholic 
publicist,  on  a  subject  of  very  general  public  discussion.  In 
this  we  were  guilty  of  no  arrogance,  presumption,  or  imper- 
tinence. 

Undoubtedly,  our  personal  conviction  is  that  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  religion  for  the  pope  to  be  free  from  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  especially  in  this 
age,  when  might  is  the  only  right  acknowledged  by  the  lead- 
ing civilized  nations  of  the  world.  We  believe  he  would  be 
freer  and  more  independent.  But  this  is  simply  our  convic- 
tion, one  which  we  have  the  right  as  a  Catholic  to  hold,  but 
not  one  which  we  have  the  right  to  enforce  against  the  will 
of  the  sovereign,  or  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  Undoubtedly, 
we  believe,  and  have  expressed  the  belief,  that  the  temporal 
sovereignty  will  have  ultimately  to  go,  for  we  believe  that  the 
whole  of  that  mixed  system  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, of  which  it  is  the  last  vestige,  will  have  to  go,  and  a 
system  similar  to  our  own  will  have  to  be  generally  adopted. 
Whether  the  world  will  gain  or  lose  by  it,  is  more  than  we  know, 
for  all  changes  are  not  for  the  better.  Yet  we  regard  it  as  in- 
evitable, and  we  resign  ourselves  to  it.  There  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, whether  we  like  it  or  dislike  it,  no  use  in  fighting 
against  it.     But  in  this  we  may  be  mistaken;  and  at  any  rate 
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the  change  is  not  one  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  effect,  or  to 
defend  against  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  in  defiance  of  a 
papal  decision.  Such  are,  and  always  have  been,  our  disposi- 
tions. We  would  for  ourselves  personally  rather  err  by  obey- 
ing beyond  what  may  be  legitimately  demanded  of  us,  than  by 
insisting  on  even  our  extreme  rights.  But  for  those  outside 
we  wish  to  leave  the  margin  of  liberty  as  wide  as  the  divine 
law  leaves  it.  We  know  our  age  and  country,  and  though  we 
would  not  trim  to  escape  their  censure,  or  yield  a  single  iota 
of  Catholic  principle  or  doctrine  to  gain  their  good  will,  we 
would  not  willingly  demand  any  thing  more  than  the  law  itself 
renders  obligatory.  For  their  sake,  not  our  own,  we  are  te- 
nacious. 

Among  Catholic  publicists,  few,  if  any,  have  gone  further 
in  their  defence  of  what  is  called  ultramontanism  than  we 
have,  and  wTe  have  gone  so  far  as  to  incur  the  unofficial  rebuke 
of  a  large  number  of  our  American  bishops.  We  have  not 
essentially  changed  our  views;  we  have  merely  modified  our 
language,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  expressed  more  to  theologi- 
cal readers  than  we  ever  really  meant.  Were  we  to  write  our 
essays  on  the  papacy  to-day,  we  should  not  write  them  pre- 
cisely as  they  now  stand,  for  the  danger  we  feel  it  necessary 
now  to  guard  against  comes  from  another  quarter;  but  the 
doctrine  would  be  substantially  the  same.  Certain  terms 
which  we  then  used  we  should  now  omit,  or  use  in  a  less  un- 
qualified sense,  and  which  should  give  more  prominence  to  the 
limitations  which  we  all  along  presupposed  than  we  judged  it 
then  necessary  to  do.  All  the  power  we  ever  understood  our- 
selves as  claiming  for  the  pope  in  regard  to  temporal  princes 
we  still  claim,  as  inherent  in  the  natural  supremacy,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal ;  but  we  hold,  and 
never  held  otherwise,  that  this  power  is  spiritual  and  not  tem- 
poral, and  extends  to  the  acts  of  sovereign  princes,  as  to  those  of 
other  persons,  only  under  their  spiritual  relations.  "I  judge," 
says  Innocent  III.  to  Philip  Augustus,  "not  the  fief,  but  the 
sin."  We  hold  that  sovereign  princes  are  subject  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  in  like  manner  as  private  persons,  and 
for  their  public  as  well  as  their  private  acts,  when  their  pub- 
lic acts  contravene  the  law  of  God.  So  far  we  defend  the  doc- 
trine as  we  have  always  held  it.  Beyond  this  the  pope  exer- 
cised during  the  middle  ages,  in  temporal  affairs,  a  sort  of  ar- 
bitratorship,  which  rested  partly  on  the  jus  publicum  of  the 
time,  and  partly  on  the  agreement  of  parties,  as  contended  by 
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Mr.  Gosselin.  We  do  not  accept  the  four  articles  of  the  Gal- 
lican  clergy  in  1682,  especially  the  first ;  but  we  should  place 
more  stress  than  we  formerly  did  on  the  admitted  fact  that  a 
man  can  hold  them  without  impeachment  of  his  Catholic  faith 
or  piety.  While,  therefore,  we  would  reason  with  a  Galilean, 
and  convince  him,  if  possible,  that  ours  is  the  sounder  opinion, 
we  should  frankly  admit  that  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  hold 
his  opinion  as  we  have  to  hold  ours.  The  reproaches  and  sus- 
picions we  cast  on  him  formerly  we  should  withdraw.  We 
now  maintain  that  if  a  man  really  believes  all  the  church  re- 
quires of  him,  his  faith  is  above  reproach,  above  suspicion,  al- 
though it  falls  short  of  what  is  very  widely  maintained  by  theo- 
logians, and  what  we  ourselves  hold  to  be  the  better  opinion. 
Here  we  touch  another  question,  on  which  we  are  supposed 
to  have  in  late  years  become  unsound,  or  at  least  to  have  man- 
ifested an  uncatholic  spirit.  We  hold  ourselves  free  to  accept 
or  reject,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  any  conclusions 
drawn  by  theologians  for  which  we  have  only  a  theological 
authority.  In  this  Review,  we  have  always  maintained,  as  we 
were  taught,  that  while  faith  is  divine,  theology  is  a  human 
science.  The  conclusions  of  theologians,  save  when  both 
premises  are  from  revelation,  and  the  argument  by  which 
they  are  obtained  is  purely  explicative,  are  not  of  faith,  and 
cannot  be  insisted  on  as  such.  The  conclusion  follows  always 
the  weaker  premise ;  and  when  one  of  the  premises  is  taken 
from  revelation  and  the  other  from  natural  reason,  the  con- 
clusion has  only  the  certainty  of  natural  reason,  therefore 
is  not  and  cannot  be  denned  as  of  faith.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine that  we  opposed  to  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  develop- 
ment, and  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
were  wrong.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  we 
rightly  understood  Dr.  Newman's  theory,  or  whether  he 
ever  meant  to  advocate  development  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
opposed  it,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  did  not.  What 
we  opposed  was  not  a  development  and  growth  in  men's  un- 
derstanding and  appropriation  of  the  faith,  as  subjected  to  the 
action  of  their  own  minds,  but  the  supposition  that  there  is  a 
growth  in  the  revealed  truth,  objectively  considered.  We  hold 
that  nothing  can  be  included  under  the  head  of  faith  not  posi- 
tively revealed,  and  that  what  thehuman  mind  may  deduce  from 
the  revealed  truth,  or  build  up  around  it,  is  theology,  not  faith. 
We  certainly  should  not  insist  on  narrower  limits  to  Christian 
doctrine  now  than  we  did  then,  and  probably  not  so  narrow. 
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Now,  as  theology  is  a  human  science,  created  by  the  human 
mind  operating  on  the  revealed  data,  it  has  only  a  human  au- 
thority, and  hinds  no  further  than  it  convinces  the  reason.  If 
I  can  show  by  good  reason  that  the  theologian  has  miscon- 
ceived the  revealed  dogma,  or  that  he  has  reasoned  illogically, 
I  am  not  bound  by  his  conclusion,  and  may  without  temerity 
dispute  it.  If  the  conclusion  has  been  received  very  gener- 
ally and  for  a  long  time  by  able  and  learned  theologians,  it  is 
a  strong  presumption  in  its  favor,  but  not  conclusive;  because 
nothing  is  more  common  than  for  theologians,  as  it  is  for  his- 
torians, to  quote  from  their  predecessors,  without  going  into 
any  original  and  independent  investigation  for  themselves. 
Thus  you  may  have  a  catena  of  great  theologians  stretching- 
through  centuries,  and  yet  really  have  only  the  authority  of 
the  first  of  the  chain.  If  we  could  presume  that  each  one 
had  examined  the  point  independently,  for  himself,  and  not 
simply  taken  it  on  the  authority  of  his  predecessor,  the  case 
would  be  greatly  changed,  and  no  one  could  in  any  impor- 
tant respect  depart  from  the  general  current  of  theology  with- 
out temerity.  But,  after  all,  the  theologian  has  to-day  all  the 
right  of  independent  examination,  and  freedom  of  reason, 
that  had  St.  Thomas  or  St.  Augustine.  It  is  not  that  we 
really  differ  from  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Thomas,  but  that  in 
matters  of  human  reason  we  take  them  as  helps,  not  as  final 
and  conclusive  authority.  AVe  respect,  we  reverence  the  great 
theologians  of  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  never  permit  our- 
selves to  differ  from  them  without  what  seems  to  us  to  be 
strong  and  ample  reasons;  but  we  hold  that  our  reason  was 
born  as  free  as  theirs,  and  thai  the  theologian  of  to-day  has 
all  the  freedom  of  thought  and  right  of  independent  investi- 
gation that  any  of  his  predecessors  had.  We  hold  this  not 
from  pride  or  obstinacy,  not  from  an  overweening  conceit  of 
our  own  ability,  nor  from  any  want  of  consciousness  of  our 
own  immense  inferiority,  but  because  it  is  true,  and  the  prin- 
ciple involved  cannot  be  surrendered  without  great  injury  to 
both  faith  and  science. 

Faith,  objectively  considered,  is  infallible,  and  the  church  is 
infallible,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  teaching  and 
defining  it.  But  the  faith  is  to  us  practically  as  if  it  were  not, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  is  actively  received  and  appropriated  by 
our  own  minds.  This,  we  presume,  is  what  Dr.  Newman 
meant  when  he  said:  Christianity  came  into  the  world  a  nak- 
ed idea,  which   the  mind  develops  or  realizes  by  its  own  ac- 
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tion.  Now  in  realizing,  in  actively  receiving  and  appropri- 
ating the  Christian  dogma,  or  the  faith,  our  minds  are  not  in- 
fallible. We  never  conceive  it  adequately,  or  take  in  explic- 
itly all  that  is  in  it;  and  we  may,  and  often  do,  under  various 
aspects,  even  misconceive  it.  Here  is,  if  we  understand  it, 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Newman's  Essay,  and  if  so,  our  objections 
to  it  were  irrevelant,  and  though  well  founded,  as  against  the 
doctrine  we  deduced  from  it,  they  are  not  as  against  that  which 
the  author  held,  and  intended  to  set  forth,  and  perhaps  did  set 
forth  to  the  minds  of  all  who  admire  his  book.  We  have  long 
suspected  that  we  did  him  injustice,  though  we  have  not  chang- 
ed our  own  views  of  the  soundness  of  the  theology  we  opposed 
to  him, or  thought  we  were  opposing  to  him.  The  factis,his  book 
was  profounder  than  we  supposed  and  was  designed  to  solve  theo- 
logical difficulties  which  we  had  not  then  encountered  in  our  own 
intellectual  life  and  experience.  This  acknowledgement,  sponta- 
neously made,  we  hope  will  be  accepted  by  the  illustrious  con- 
vert and  his  friends,  as  some  slight  atonement  for  any 
injustice  we  may  have  done  him  or  them,  since  whatever  in- 
justice we  may  have  done  was  done  unwittingly  and  uninten- 
tionally. 

On  the  fact  of  the  inadequacy  of  our  conceptions,  and  our 
liability  even  to  wrong  conceptions,  Dr.  Newman  bases  his 
doctrine  of  development  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  necessity, 
on  the  other,  of  a  living  and  ever-present  infallible  authority 
in  the  church,  to  preserve  the  original  revelation  in  its  in- 
tegrity, and  to  define  and  to  condemn  the  errors  which  from 
time  to  time  may  arise  in  the  process  of  development.  We  do 
not  agree  that  the  definitions  of  the  church  give  us  new  ar- 
ticles or  even  new  dogmas  of  faith  ;  they  are  negative  rather 
than  positive,  and  tell  us  what  the  faith  is  not  rather  than 
what  it  is,  or  what  cannot  beheld  without  denying  or  injuring 
the  faith.  In  other  respects,  we  fully  accept  what  was  prob- 
ably Dr.  Newman's  doctrine.  There  is  always  in  the  church 
an  infallible  authority  to  maintain  the  symbol  in  its  integrity, 
and  to  condemn  all  errors  that  tend  to  deny  or  impair  it.  But 
this  authority,  while  it  maintains  the  symbol,  cannot  give  me 
understanding,  or  render  my  conception  of  the  dogma  or  even 
of  the  definition  itself  adequate  or  infallible.  The  human  mind 
never  in  its  efforts  at  appropriation  or  realization,  whether 
in  the  individual  consciousness  or  in  society  and  civiliza- 
tion, takes  in  at  once  the  whole  Christian  idea,  and  its  reali- 
zations are  always  inadequate,  and  sometimes  not  unmingled 
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with  fatal  errors.  The  Christian  work  in  society  and  in  the 
individual  soul  is  to  struggle  to  render  the  human  conceptions 
of  the  ( Ihristian  idea  less  and  less  inadequate,  and  to  eliminate 
more  and  more  the  errors  that  mingle  with  them,  so  as  to  ad- 
vance nearer  and  nearer  to  the  perfect  day,  or  to  a  full  and 
complete  realization  in  the  understanding,  in  individual  and 
social  life,  of  the  whole  Christian  idea,  or,  the  perfect  formation 
of  Christ  within  us,  and  our  perfect  union  with  God,  possible 
in  its  fulness  only  in  the  beatific  vision,  the  consummation 
alike  of  creation  and  redemption. 

Now,  unless  you  can  render  the  numan  mind  as  infallible 
as  the  divine  mind,  there  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  im- 
perfection and  error  in  our  understanding  and  appropriation  of 
the  Christian  idea,  or  the  faith  as  objectively  revealed  and 
proposed.  Hence  theology  is  not  a  divine  and  infallible  science; 
and  while  the  faith  in  itself  is  complete  and  invariable,  theol- 
ogy, or  its  scientific  realization  is  always  incomplete  and  va- 
riable. It  may  grow  from  age  to  age,  and  the  theology  which  is 
too  high  and  too  broad  for  one  age  may  be  too  narrow  and  too 
low  for  another.  Hence,  any  attempt  to  bind  the  human 
mind,  thought,  or  reason  back  to  the  theology  of  any  past 
age  is  hostile  to  the  interests  alike  of  religion  and  civilization. 
To  require  us  to  receive  as  authority  not  to  be  questioned  or 
examined,  not  the  faith,  but  the  theology  or  philosophy  of 
the  mediaeval  doctors,  or  even  the  great  theologians  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
work  of  realization  is  completed,  and  human  reason  in  this 
life  has  no  further  work,  which  were  intellectual  death  or 
mental  stagnation  ;  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  that 
no  further  realization  is  practicable  or  permissible  in  Chris- 
tian truth. 

Here  is  where  we  have  incurred  the  censure  of  contempo- 
rary theologians.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  yield  to  none  of 
them  in  our  reverence  for  the  theology  of  the  fathers  or  of  the 
scholastics,  and  in  our  own  judgment,  we  follow  more  truly 
the  mind  of  St.  Thomas  than  do  our  friends  who  think  it 
their  duty  not  to  controvert  but  to  denounce  us.  We  think 
the  great  Greek  and  Roman  fathers,  especially  the  Greek, 
have  much  to  teach  us,  and  we  should  be  delighted  to  find  the 
man  who  had  mastered  all  the  truth  there  is  even  in  St  Thomas. 
The  point  of  divergence  is  not  here.  Our  quarrel  with  the 
Jesuits,  whether  belonging  to  the  society  or  not,  is  not  that 
they  follow  St.  Thomas  in  theology   or  philosophy,  but  that 
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they  require  us  to  receive  him  as  conclusive  authority,  and  in- 
sist that  we  have  no  more  right  to  deviate  from  the  general 
current  of  the  doctrine  of  the  great  theologians  and  Christian 
philosophers,  than  from  faith  itself.  We  hold  that  nothing  can 
be  authoritatively  imposed  in  matter  of  doctrine  that  is  not  of 
faith,  or  necessary  to  its  preservation  in  a  sound  and  healthy 
state.  In  neither  theology  nor  philosophy  am  I  free  to  main- 
tain any  opinion  or  theory  that  the  infallible  authority  has  de- 
fined to  be  against  faith  or  injurious  to  sound  doctrine.  Faith 
and  sound  doctrine  saved,  nothing,  except  in  discipline,  can 
be  insisted  on  as  obligatory,  any  further  than  reason  itself  is 
obligatory,  or  approves  it. 

This  conclusion  is  evidently  permissible,  for  there  are  dif- 
ferent schools  both  of  philosophy  and  theology  among  Cath- 
olics. St.  Augustine  in  philosophy  inclines  to  Plato,  St. 
Thomas  follows  Aristotle ;  Guillaume  de  Champeaux  is  a  rea- 
list, St.  Thomas  a  conceptual ist.  There  are  various  schools 
of  theology,  as  the  Thoinists,  the  Scotists,  the  Augustinians, 
and  the  Molinists.  The  differences  between  these  schools  are 
very  great,  and  yet  they  are  all  Catholic,  all  orthodox,  because 
their  differences  are  regarded  by  authority  as  extra  jidem. 
When  you  tell  us  that  we  must  in  philosophy  and  theology 
follow  the  general  current,  you  should  tell  us  whether  you 
mean  the  general  current  of  the  Thoinists  or  the  Scotists,  the 
Augustinians  or  the  Molinists,  or  at  least  indicate  the  means 
a  poor  man  has  to  find  out  the  general  concurrence  which  is 
to  be  law  for  his  reason  and  conscience.  If  not,  you  must 
concede  that  all  opinions  outside  of  faith,  not  condemned  by 
authority,  as  opposed  to  sound  doctrine,  are  free,  and  we  are 
responsible  in  regard  to  them,  only  for  the  honest  and  diligent 
use  of  our  reason  according  to  our  state,  our  means,  and  our 
ability. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  opinions  of  theologians  are  not  obli- 
gatory, though  to  be  treated  seriously  and  respectfully,  for 
they  are  not  invariable.  The  theologians  and  philosophers 
held  and  taught  for  centuries  the  geocentric  theory,  and  as  the 
only  theory  warranted  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  compati- 
ble with  faith  and  sound  doctrine  ;  now  they  almost  univer- 
sally hold  and  teach  the  heliocentric  theory.  If  they  were 
right  formerly,  they  are  wrong  now;  and  if  right  now,  they 
were  wrong  then.  Do  not  say  that  this  difference  does  not 
touch  theology,  for  a  pontifical  congregation,  in  the  case  of 
Galileo,  has  decided  that  it  touches  even  faith,  for  it-declared 
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the  heliocentric  theory  not  only  false  in  science,  but  formali- 
ter  heretical,  and  the  denial  of  the  geocentric  theory  as  rash 
and  subversive  of  faith.  We  say  not  that  the  congregation 
erred,  but  whether  it  did  or  did  not,  this  much  is  certain, 
that  there  may  be  very  generally  received  and  maintained, 
without  censure,  by  theologians,  opinions  that  are  not  true. 
Are  we  bound  to  follow  the  general  current  of  theological 
doctrine  before  Galileo,  or  that  of  the  theologians  and  philoso- 
phers since?  We  cannot  well  follow  both,  since  the  two  the- 
ories are  not  only  contraries,  but  contradictories.  Moreover, 
theologians  do  not  always  agree  as  to  the  meaning  of  papal 
definitions.  Pope  Pius  V.  condemned,  in  the  sense  of  the  as- 
sertors,  the  55th  proposition  of  Baius,  that  "God  could  not  have 
created  man  from  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now  born  ;" 
therefore,  say  one  class  of  theologians,  God  could  have 
created  man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  for  a  purely  natural  beati- 
tude, and  hence  integral  nature  is  indebita  ;  he  could  not  have 
created  man  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  say  another  class,nor  for 
a  purely  natural  beatitude,  that  is,  a  created  good,  and  therefore 
integral  nature  is  not  indebita,  but  debita,  and  our  nature,  in 
loosing  it  at  the  fall,  suffered  a  positive,  not  a  merely  negative 
loss.  Which  class  are  we  to  follow?  Both  are  Catholic,  both  are 
orthodox,  neither  can  accuse  the  other  of  heresy,  or  of  what  is 
technically  termed  erroneous,  and  yet  both  cannot  be  right.  The 
faith  may  remain  the  same  on  either  system,  but  our  whole  the- 
ology  as  a  system  changes  as  we  adopt  the  one  or  the  other. 
Can  any  thing  more  be  needed  to  prove  that  the  opinions  of 
theologians  are  not  obligatory,  and  that,  faith  saved,  we 
are  free  to  follow  in  theology  our  own  honest  and  independent 
convictions?  Seeing  these;  things,  we  have,  in  theology,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  the  sciences,  followed  what  has  seemed 
to  us  the  true  doctrine  or  the  sounder  opinion,  due  obedi- 
ence paid  to  all  the  decisions  of  authority,  and  due  respect 
paid  also  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  great  men  in  all 
past  ages,  as  far  as  known  to  us.  This  is  the  doctrine  we 
have  defended  on  this  subject,  and  by  which  we  have  regulated 
our  own  practice.  If  we  have  been  wrong  we  must  be  set 
right,  either  by  argument  or  the  formal  judgment  of  authori- 

it  has  been  charged  against  us  that  we  have  denied  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  pontifical  congregations.  We  are  not  aware 
of  ever  having  disobeyed  or  controverted  any  decision  of  anv 
pontifical  congregation,  whether  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
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cipline  now  in  force;  but  we  have  been  taught  that  we  are  not 
required  to  believe  these  congregations  infallible,  or  to  take 
them  as  the  voice  of  the  church.  They  have  no  infallibility, 
except  that  of  the  pope  himself,  who  approves  their  decisions, 
and  that  the  pope  is  infallible  is  no  article  of  Catholic 
faith.  One  may  deny  his  infallibility,  and  maintain  that  his 
definitions  are  reformable,  and  yet  be  a  good  orthodox  Cath- 
olic, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Gallicans.  Then,  again,  the 
decisions  of  the  congregations  often  touch  matters  of  which  the 
reigning  pope  may  be  ignorant,  as  in  the  divorce  case  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  they  are  usually  made  by  theologians  and 
canonists,  without  much  investigation  or  even  interference  on 
his  part.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  have  only  an  ad- 
ministrative authority,  qv  authority  as  discipline,  and  bind  to 
obedience,  as  do  all  disciplinary  orders  from  the  supreme  vis- 
ible head  of  the  church,  but  no  further.  The  decisions  of 
these  congregations  may  be  rendered  on  a  false  statement  of 
facts,  they  may  be  influenced  by  personal  prejudices  or  passions, 
and  controlled  by  the  system  of  philosophy  in  vogue,  or  held 
by  the  consultors  and  judges.  Their  decisions  too  are  some- 
times reversed.  Bellarmine's  o-reat  work  was  ordered  on  the  in- 
dex  by  one  pope,  and  ordered  off  by  another.  The  congregation 
of  the  Holy  Office  condemned  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
heliocentric  theory  as  a  heresy,  and  forbid  it  to  be  taught,  and 
in  the  nineteenth  century  removed  the  prohibition.  We  can- 
not, then,  say  that  these  congregations  •  are  infallible  ;  and 
therefore  must  hold  that  obedience  to  them  is  regulated  by  the 
same  principles  and  rules  that  regulate  our  general  obedience 
to  the  pope  as  supreme  pastor  and  governor  of  the  church. 
Any  order  of  the  pope  in  the  spiritual  order  we  hold  ourselves 
bound  to  obey,  even  though  we  doubt  its  wisdom  or  expe- 
diency, just  as  we  obey  any  law  of  the  state  in  the  temporal 
order,  though  we  may  dislike  it.  But,  if  the  pope  should  give 
us  a  command  in  the  civil  order,  we  should  not  feel  bound  to 
obey  it  any  more  than  we  should  feel  bound  to  obey  a  com- 
mand given  by  our  temporal  sovereign  in  the  spiritual  order. 
The  pope  has  no  right  to  order  any  thing  against  the  rights  of 
the  temporal,  and  the  temporal  has  no  right  to  order  any 
thing  against  the  rights  of  the  spiritual.  So  far  we  have  gone 
on  this  question,  and  never  any  further.  We  believe  the 
rights  of  the  pope  are  defined  by  law,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
state,  and  we  hold  it  our  duty  to  obey,  never  to  rebel,  and  even 

when  the  order  is  reformable,  to  submit  to  it  till  it  can  be  le- 

rallv  or  constitutionally  changed. 
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It  has  been  further  alleged  against  us,  that  we  maintain 
that  the  Catholic  faith  as  popularly  held  has  become  grossly  cor- 
rupt. This  is  stating  the  case  too  strongly.  That  Ave  have 
maintained  that  dogmas,  in  our  practical  understanding  of 
them,  may  be,  and  often  are,,  misconceived  or  misinterpreted,  is 
evident  from  what  we  have  said,  and  that  a  Catholic  people 
may  associate  with  their  faith,  or  not  sharply  distinguish  from 
it,  a  multitude  of  notions,  which,  though  they  may  not  hold 
them  precisely  and  distinctly  as  faith,  they  feel  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  and  that  it  would  be  as  bad  as  questioning  faith. 
itself  to  question  them,  we  do  not  deny.  These  are  notions 
in  great  part  derived  from  the  legends  of  saints,  alleged  private 
revelations,  or  visions  of  some  saintly  monk,  or  some  devout 
nun,  which  may  float  about  without  much  harm  in  religious 
houses,  and  often  be  read  for  edification  with  profit,  but 
which  are  no  basis  of  Catholic  faith,  and  of  no  authority  in 
the  interpretation  of  Catholic  dogma.  Things  of  this  sort 
overlay  the  faith  in  many  minds,  and  encourage  a  credulous 
and  superstitious  spirit.  We  have  endeavored  to  free  Cath- 
olic faith  and  Catholic  doctrine  from  them,  leaving  them  to  go 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  where  they  belong.  So  also  we 
have  several  times  spoken  of  popular  practices  which  we  have 
regarded  as  superstitious,  and  popular  devotions,  good  in  them- 
selves, but  often  abused,  and  placed  far  above  the  more  solid 
virtues  of  faith  and  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor.  Peo- 
ple will  run  after  indulgences,  without  reflecting  that  the  in- 
dulgence is  not  gained  when  to  gain  it  is  more  the  motive  of 
action  than  the  breaking  off  from  our  sins,  and  placing  our- 
selves in  union  with  God.  In  a  word,  while  we  have  prized 
the  flowers  of  Catholic  piety,  we  have  pointed  out  the  inutility 
and  danger  of  seeking  them  where  there  is  no  root  to  bear 
them.  AVe  want  a  strong  faitli,  and  a  robust  piety,  that  can 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rough  and  tumble  of  this  work- 
day world.  In  this  surely  there  is  nothing  uncatholic,  at 
least  in  thought  or  intention. 

It  is  charged  against  us,  that  we  do  not  appreciate  or  like 
the  Catholic  population  of  this  country,  nor  indeed  of  any 
other.  Catholic  nations  compared  with  non-Catholic  stand  as 
a  rule  high  in  our  love  and  esteem  ;  but  compared  with  what 
they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  they  stand  by  no  means  so 
high.  In  our  own  country,  better,  nobler,  holier  people,  than 
many  Catholics,  no  matter  of  what  race  or  nationality,  we 
have  known,  we  never  expect  to  meet  this  side  of  heaven  ;  but 
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there  are  large  numbers  who  are  no  more  moral,  truthful, 
highminded,  or  conscientious  than  non-Catholics  of  their  own 
class.  We  have  never  attributed  this  to  their  religion  or  to- 
their  race,  or  been  unwilling  to  attribute  it  to  causes  for  which 
non-Catholics  are  in  a  measure  responsible.  We  know  the 
circumstances  in  which  Catholics  in  England  and  Ireland  have 
been  placed  for  three  hundred  years  and  over.  Thev  have 
been  treated  as  pariahs,  as  political  and  social  outcasts,  and 
even  now  nowhere  in  the  British  empire  are  they  placed  on  a 
footing  of  political  and  social  equality  with  non-Catholics. 
They  have  been  excluded  from  power,  from  the  national 
schools  and  universities,  and  from  all  lot  or  part  in  the  na- 
tional life,  compelled  to  form,  in  relation  to  their  own  nation, 
an  unpopular  sect  apart,  but  too  happy  if  they  could  be  per- 
mitted to  live  and  worship  God  in  the  way  their  fathers  wor- 
shipped, and  in  the  way  the  greater  part  of  Christendom  still 
worship,  without  having  their  throats  cut  or  their  goods  con- 
fiscated. Even  in  this  country,  Catholics,  though  placed  as  t< 
civil  and  political  rights  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
non-Catholics,  have  not  yet  been  recognized  as  socially  equal. 
With  us  society  is  non-Catholic,  and  the  old  prejudices  against 
Catholics,  the  old  Protestant  traditions,  retain  a  strong  hold 
on  the  community,  and  create  for  Catholics  great  disadvan- 
tages, which  they  are  only  gradually  and  slowly  overcoming 
These  things  naturally  gave  to  Catholics  a  character,  a  tone  of 
mind,  manners,  and  habits  with  which  we  who  had  lived  a  na- 
tional life  could  not  wholly  sympathize,  any  more  than  thev 
could  fully  sympathize  with  us.  We  thought  them  wanting 
in  manliness,  outspokenness,  and  also  in  interest  in  the  great 
and  stirring  questions  of  the  age,  and  they  thought  us  proudr 
overbearing,  wanting  in  meekness,  gentleness,  and  huniilitv. 
We  were  too  defiant,  and  not  sufficiently  conciliatory. 

We  think  neither  side  made  sufficient  allowance  for  what 
was  regarded  as  defects  in  the  other.  We  are  willing  to  admit 
that  we  retain  too  much  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit,  though  far 
less  than  was  supposed,  and  in  our  dislike  of  reticence,  cir- 
cumlocution, and  apology,  spoke  out  in  stronger  and  rougher 
tones  than  was  either  wise  or  prudent,  and  did  not  make, 
though  at  the  time  we  thought  we  did,  sufficient  allowance  for 
the  painful  and  depressing  circumstances  in  which  English- 
speaking  Catholics  had  for  so  many  centuries  been  placed. 
We  at  a  much  earlier  moment  became  aware  of  it  than  was 
believed;  but  the  violent  tone  of  the  Catholic  press  towards  us,. 
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its  constant  appeal  not  to  Catholic  tradition,  but  to  the  local 
traditions  of  Catholics,  or  popular  opinion,  for  which  we  have 
hot  and  never  had  much  respect,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us 
to  show  it,  or  to  effecta  good  understanding  between  us  and 
the  Catholics  led  by  that  press.  Every  thing  we  said  was 
misinterpreted,  perverted;  and  every  attempt  to  correct  one 
misunderstanding  created  half  a  dozen  others.  We  were  sus- 
pect, and  all  our  words  and  actions  were  taken  in  an  evil  sense. 
Much  that  was  said  by  the  journals  was,  no  doubt,  taken  by 
us  as  meaning  more  than  it  did,  but  it  kept  our  minds  more 
intent  on  the  defects  than  on  the  virtues  of  < 'atholics.  So  mat- 
ters went  on  till  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  from  the 
theological  field,  under  the  conviction  that  our  labors  in  it 
could  be  of  no  further  use  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Yet  we 
have  remained,  according  to  our  light  and  understanding,  a 
sincere  and  earnest  Catholic,,  and  have  never  ceased  to  feel 
that  we  have  our  home  only  among  Catholics ;  and  though  we 
do  not  regard  every  Catholic  as  a  saint,  our  sympathies  are  with 
Catholics.  Tney  are  our  people,  and  we  belong  to  them.  I  love 
my  country,  I  love  my  countrymen,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life 
for  it  and  them,  as  my  brave  and  noble  son,  whose  body  lies, 
while  I  am  writing,  in  the  adjoining  room,  waiting  the  funeral 
rites  of  his  church,  freely  and  without  a  murmer,  gave  his; 
but  my  church  is  dearer,  and  my  Catholic  brethern  are  near- 
er ;  my  non-Catholic  countrymen  are  my  kindred  after  the 
flesh  ;  Catholics  are  my  brothers  in  soul  and  spirit. 

There  is  but  one  more  accusation  that  we  shall  take  notice 
of;  that,  being  a  layman,  we  have  no  right  to  take  upon  us 
the  discussion  of  theological  questions.  We  were  avowedly 
a  Catholic  publicist,  and  Ave  naturally  supposed  that  it  was 
within  our  province  to  treat  as  well  as  we  could  any  ques- 
tion which  we  found,  at  home  or  abroad,  the  subject  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  But  our  position  as  a  Catholic  publicist  was 
not  self-assumed  ;  we  were  called  to  it  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  our  own  country.  This 
well-known  fact  ought  to  relieve  us  from  the  charge  of  min- 
gling in  discussions  improper  for  laymen.  We  have  never 
professed  to  teach  by  authority,  and  have  always  insisted  that 
our  utterances  should  be  taken  on  their  merits,  and  simply  go 
for  what  they  are  worth. 

We  have  made  these  explanations  and  observations,  because 
wchave  feltthem  due  to  ourselves,  to  our  personal  friends,  and  to 
the  Catholic  public,  generally.      I  n  them  we  have  sought  not  to 
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defend,  but  simply  to  explain  ourselves,  and  to  do  it  without 
giving  any  new  offence.  We  think  the  greater  part  of  the 
fault  found  with  us  has  originated  either  in  misapprehension 
of  Catholic  doctrine  itself,  or  of  our  real  meaning  and  dispo- 
sition. We  have  never  written  for  the  mob,  or  for  popular- 
ity, and  many  of  the  questions  we  have  discussed  have  not  been 
such  as  the  popular  mind  is  familiar  with,  or  prepared  to 
appreciate.  Whether  our  explanations  will  be  satisfactory  to 
any  one  who  has  been  dissatisfied,  or  will  facilitate  a  better 
understanding  of  our  views  and  aims,  we  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  others.  We  have  received  some  wrongs,  but  they  are 
forgiven  and  well-nigh  forgotten.  We,  perhaps,  have  done 
much  wrong ;  if  so,  we  hope  it  will  be  likewise  forgiven  and 
forgotten.  We  may  have  rendered  some  service  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  to  that  of  our  country  ;  if  we  have,  God  knows 
it,  and  will  reward  it.  We  only  wish  Catholics  who  sustained 
us  liberally  for  years,  and  for  whom  we  have  only  love  and 
kindness,  should  not  continue  to  misapprehend  us,  and  regret 
their  former  liberality  and  confidence.  We  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  large  number  of  clerical  and  other  friends  who  have 
never  seriously  misunderstood  us,  or  had  their  confidence  in 
us  as  a  sincere  and  earnest  Catholic  in  the  least  impaired,  and 
who  have  never  allowed  popular  clamor,  or  even  differences 
of  opinion,  to  affect  them.  They  have  stood  by  us  in  good  re- 
port and  in  evil,  have  borne  with  our  infirmities,  cheered  us 
when  our  courage  failed,  and  consoled  us  in  our  afflictions. 
We  cannot  reward  them,  but  we  can  never  forget  them. 

We  pretend  to  no  extraordinary  knowledge,  to  no  infallibil- 
ity of  judgment.  There  may  be  propositions  in  our  explana- 
tions that  are  unsound,  and  we  may  be  far  from  having  re- 
moved by  them  the  objections  that  many  Catholics  have  urg- 
ed against  us.  All  we  say  is,  we  have  not  attempted  to  soften 
or  explain  away  any  thing  we  have  really  ever  meant  or  sup- 
posed we  were  maintaining.  We  have  wished  to  present  our 
views  such  as  they  honestly  were.  Wrong  they  may  be,  un- 
catholic  in  intention  we  know  they  are  not.  We  have  never, 
since  we  became  a  Catholic,  written  a  line  that  we  regarded 
as  unorthodox,  and  not  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  Catho- 
lic faith  and  civilization.  From  our  youth  up  we  have  loved 
truth,  and  wooed  her  as  a  bride,  and  we  wish  to  die  in  her 
embrace.  We  have  never  adhered  from  pride  or  obstinacy 
to  any  opinion  we  had  once  entertained,  and  have  always  been 
ready — some  would  say  too  ready — to  abandon  any  opinion  once 
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held  the  moment  we  were  satisfied  of  its  unsoundness.  We 
repeat,  in  conclusion,  what  we  have  said  over  and  over  again 
in  our  pages,  and  to  the  supreme  authority  at  Rome,  that  we 
submit  all  our  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  church;  and 
any  doctrine  or  proposition  in  them  that  the  Holy  See  will 
point  out  as  contrary  to  faith,  to  sound  doctrine,  or  to  the  spirit 
of  obedience  which  should  animate  every  Catholic,  we  will  modi- 
fy, alter,  or  retract,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  she  shall  pre- 
scribe. More  we  cannot  say,  and  less  no  Catholic  ought  to  say. 
We  abide  the  judgment  of  the  church,  as  pronounced  by  the 
Holy  See.  We  never  have  been  disobedient  to  authority,  and 
we  never  shall  be. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1873.] 

When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume  for  1864,  I  sus- 
pended the  publication  of  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  my 
Catholic  loyalty  was  widely  distrusted;  and  in  many  Catholic, 
as  well  as  non-Catholic  circles,  I  was  regarded  as  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  the  church  and  returning  to  some  form  of 
Protestantism  or  infidelity.  The  distrust  was  unmerited,  and 
though  I  have  written  enough  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  in  the  Catholic  World  and  the  New  York  Tablet  to  dissi- 
pate it,  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  Catholic  faith,  and 
devotion  to  the  Holy  See;  yet  as  my  articles  in  those  period- 
icals have  been  published  without  my  name,  very  few,  except 
those  who  never  distrusted  me,  know  that  they  are  mine.  Up 
to  this  time,  hardly  a  Catholic  organ  in  the  country  has  even 
attempted  any  vindication  of  my  Catholic  reputation ;  and  for 
the  public  at  large  the  cloud  that  hung  over  me  in  1804  hangs. 
I  apprehend,  over  me  still,  so  far  as  I  am  not  forgotten,  or 
thought  of  as  already  dead  and  buried. 

I  am  not  willing  that  my  name  should  go  down  to  poster- 
ity with  the  slightest  suspicion  resting  on  it  of  disloyalty  to 
the  church;  not,  indeed,  that  I  care  much  for  if  on  my  own 
personal  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  cause,  which 
I  hold  dearer  than  life,  and  which  I  would  not  have  suffer 
the  least  detriment  through  me  or  my  ill  reputation ;  and  also 
for  the  sake  of  my  surviving  children,  to  whom  1  can  leave 
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no  inheritance,  but  that  of  an  untarnished  name.  It  was  al- 
most the  last  wish  expressed  to  me  by  my  late  wife,  whose 
judgment  I  never  found  at  fault,  that  I  should  revive  my  Re- 
view,  if  only  for  a  single  year,  and  prove  to  the  world  that  my 
faith  has  never  wavered ;  that  I  am  still  an  humble  but  de- 
voted son  of  the  church  ;  and  that  I  am,  as  I  always  pro- 
fessed to  be,  an  uncompromising  Catholic  and  a  thorough-go- 
ing papist.  These  considerations  have  weighed  with  me;  and, 
combined  with  the  conviction,  well  or  ill  founded,  that  I  have 
a  few  more  words  to  say,  not  inappropriate  to  the  times, 
— and  which  I  can  say  only  in  a  periodical  under  my  own  con- 
trol ;  and  the  urgent  request  of  a  large  number  of  clerical 
friends,  have  finally,  after  much  hesitation  and  many  misgiv- 
ings, induced  me  to  revive  the  Review,  and  to  appear  once 
more  before  the  public  in  my  own  name  and  character  as  a 
Catholic  reviewer. 

I  have  no  palinode  to  sing ;  I  enter  on  no  explanations  of 
the  causes  of  the  opposition  I  encountered  from  some  of  my 
own  brethren :  such  explanations  would  be  mistimed  and  mis- 
placed, and  could  edify  nobody.  I  willingly  admit  that  I 
made  many  mistakes ;  but  I  regard  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
mistakes  into  which  I  fell  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
that  I  published  my  Review,  that  of  holding  back  the  stronger 
points  of  the  Catholic  faith,  on  which  I  had  previously  in- 
sisted;  of  laboring  to  present  Catholicity  in  a  form  as  little 
repulsive  to  my  non-Catholic  countrymen  as  possible;  and 
of  insisting  on  only  the  minimum  of  Catholicity,  or  what 
had  been  expressly  defined  by  the  Holy  See  or  a  general 
council. 

I  am  not  likely  to  fall  into  that  mistake  again.  My  exper- 
iment was  not  very  successful;  and,  besides,  the  syllabus  and  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  the  Vatican,  published  since,  would 
protect  me  from  it,  if  nothing  else  would.  I  have  no  ambition 
to  be  regarded  as  a  liberal  Catholic.  A  liberal  Catholic  I  am 
not,  never  was,  save  in  appearance  for  a  brief  moment,  and 
never  can  be.  I  have  no  element  of  liberal  Catholicity  in  my 
nature  or  in  my  convictions,  and  the  times,  if  I  read  them 
aright,  demand  Catholicity  in  its  strength,  not  in  its  weakness  ; 
in  its  supernatural  authority  and  power,  not  as  reduced  to 
pure  rationalism  or  mere  human  sentimentality. 

What  is  most  needed  in  these  times — perhaps  in  all  times — 
is  the  truth  that  condemns,  point-blank,  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  gives  no  quarter  to  its  dominant  errors  ;  and  nothing  can 
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be  more  fatal  than  to  seek  to  effect  a  compromise  with  them, 
or  to  form  an  alliance  with  what  is  called  liberalism, — a  po- 
lite name  for  sedition,  rebellion,  and  revolutionism.  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  highly  pleased  even  with  the  notice,  in  the  (  hth- 
olic  World,  of  my  "  Liberalism  and  the  Church,"  kind,  gen- 
erous,  flattering,  and  well  meant,  as  it  certainly  was.  It  rep- 
resented me  as  holding  firmly  to  the  syllabus,  and  as  being  at 
the  same  time  thoroughly  American.  The  first  is  true ; 
the  second  is  a  misapprehension.  Time  was  when  I  paraded 
my  Americanism,  in  order  to  repel  the  charge,  that  an  Amer- 
ican cannot  become  a  convert  to  the  church  without  ceasing  to 
feel  and  act  as  an  American  patriot.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
to  snap  my  fingers  at  all  charges  of  that  sort.  I  love  my 
country,  and,  in  her  hour  of  trial,  I  and  my  two  sons,  Catholics 
like  myself,  did  our  best  to  preserve  her  integrity  and  save  her 
constitution ;  and  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  my  power  that  I 
would  not  make  to  bring  "  my  kinsmen  after  the  flesh"  to 
Christ ;  but,  after  all,  the  church  is  my  true  country,  and  the 
faithful  are  my  real  countrymen.  Let  the  American  people 
become  truly  Catholic  and  submissive  children  of  the  Holy 
Father,  and  their  republic  is  safe  ;  let  them  refuse  and  seek 
safety  for  the  secular  order  in  sectarianism  or  secularism,  and 
nothing  can  save  it  from  destruction. 

I  do  not  think  my  respect  for  my  American  countrymen  is 
so  great  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  They  seem  to  me  to  have 
wonderfully  deteriorated  during  the  last  third  of  a  century, 
both  intellectually  and  morally,  and  with  a  rapidity  unequall- 
ed in  any  other  people  whose  history  is  known.  Their  relig- 
iousness seems  to  have  wellnigh  become  extinct,  and  their 
minds  to  be  turned  outward  and  downward.  They  have  lost 
all  spiritual  conceptions,  and  have  no  longer  any  spiritual  as- 
pirations. Their  sectarian  religion  has  ceased  to  be  either  spir- 
itual or  intellectual,  and  lapses  into  a  puny  sentimentalism  or 
pure  emotionalism.  Methodism  is  their  highest  and  most 
cherished  form  of  religion,  and  Methodism  is  a  compound  of 
sentimentalism  and  animalism.  Nearly  all  the  sects  are  more  or 
less  tainted  with  it,  and  rely  on  animal  excitement  instead  of 
rational  conviction,  and  a  free  and  deliberate  submission  of 
the  will  to  the  law  of  God.  Sectarianism  ceases  to  be  dogmat- 
ic, and  places  religion  primarily  and  almost  exclusively  in 
feeling,  or  an  affection  of  our  emotional  nature.  It  makes 
little  or  no  demand  on  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul. 
What  of  intellectual  activity  there  is  among  my  countrymen 
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is  turned  in  the  direction  of  business,  mechanical  inventions, 
or  the  physical  sciences. 

It  fares  no  better  with  morality,  always  separated  by  Prot- 
estantism from  religion;  it  becomes  with  the  bulk  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  either  external  decorum,  or  simply  thrift, — the  art 
of  getting  on  in  the  world.  It  inquires  not  "what  is  true, 
what  is  right?"  but  "what  is  popular?  what  will  the  people 
approve?  or  what  will  succeed?"  No  heathen  people  ever 
more  devoutly  worshipped  the  fickle  goddess  Fortune,  than  do 
the  American;  or  more  strictly  maintained  success  to  be  the 
test  of  merit.  They  place,  even  in  their  best  moods,  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation  in  a  natural  sentiment  called 
philantrophy,  which  atones  in  their  estimation  for  a  lifetime 
spent  in  transferring  by  fraud,  chicanery,  overreaching,  and 
stock-gambling,  the  money  of  others  into  one's  own  pockets, 
by  founding  professorships  in  sectarian  or  secular  colleges, 
for  promoting  a  false  theology,  or  false  science;  or  in  erecting 
seminaries,  houses  of  refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  of- 
fenders, or  Magdalen  asylums  destined  to  be  simply  nurseries 
of  error,  vice,  and  crime. 

We  have  politicians,  shrewd,  adroit  managers  of  elections, 
and  manipulators  of  parties  ;  but  I  look  in  vain  for  a  states- 
man in  office,  or  a  candidate  for  office,  whether  state  or  federal. 
A  man,  to  be  elected,  must  carry  light  weight,  and  be  one 
whom  the  politicians  and  business  men  can  use  for  the  promo- 
tion of  their  private  interests  or  personal  ambition.  Nobody, 
who  wants  office,  whether  legislative  or  executive,  cares  to 
study  the  principles  of  civil  polity,  or  the  science  of  states- 
manship. It  would  only  make  him  carry  weight,  and  impede 
his  chances  of  success.  The  popular  vote  will  supply  any 
conceivable  lack  of  brains,  or  want  of  moral  character.  I 
wrote  in  the  Demoeratic  Review,  thirty  years  ago,  that  never 
again  would  a  first-class  man  be  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Union;  and  experience,  thus  far,  has  done  justice  to 
the  assertion.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  the  last  man  of  superior 
ability,  and  with  some  statesmanlike  attainments,  that  has  filled 
the  presidential  chair.  Since  his  defeat,  in  1840,  by  the  election 
of  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  there  has  been  a  continual 
descent,  each  successive  president  proving  inferior  to  his  pred- 
ecessor. 

I  confess  therefore,  though  my  interest  in  my  country  and 
countrymen  is  as  great  as  ever,  I  do  not  consider  it  a  high 
compliment    to  be   credited    with    an   intense   Americanism. 
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Where  the  people  are  Catholic  and  submissive  to  the  law  of 
God,  as  declared  and  applied  by  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  su- 
preme pastor  of  the  church,  democracy  may  be  a  good  form  of 
government  ;  but  combined  with  Protestantism  or  infidelity  in 
the  people,  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  lower  the  standard  of 
morality,  to  enfeeble  intellect,  to  abase  character,  and  to  retard 
civilization,  as  even  our  short  American  experience  amply 
proves.  Our  republic  may  have  had  a  material  expansion 
and  growth  ;  but  every  observing  and  reflecting  American, 
whose  memory  goes  back,  as  mine  does,  over  fifty  years, 
sees  that  in  all  else  it  is  tending  downward,  and  is  on  the  de- 
clivity to  utter  barbarism. 

No  ;  I  am  by  no  means  wedded  to  Americanism  as  under- 
stood and  practised  by  my  non-Catholic  countrymen.  It  may 
be  destined  to  "make  the  tour  of  the  globe,"  but  I  do  not 
look  to  it  or  to  any  other  possible  political  system  for 
the  regeneration  of  modern  society,  or  the  salvation  even  of  my 
own  country.  God  may  overrule  evil  for  good,  but  no  political 
constitutions,  changes,  revolutions,  arrangements,  or  adjust- 
ments whatever,  if  taken  alone,  can  do  any  thing  for  the  prog- 
ress of  man  and  society.  Without  the  ( latholic  Church,  they 
are,  to  use  a  threadbare  illustration,  "the  play  of  Hamlet 
with  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Denmark  left  out;"  they  lack 
the  light,  the  warmth,  and  the  life-giving  power  of  the  sun, 
and  are  what  our  material  world  would  be,  were  there  no  sun 
in  the  heavens. 

I  place  little  value  on  what  is  called  material  progress,  and 
I  regard  the  boasted  progress  of  modern  civilization,  in  all 
other  respects,  as  a  deterioration.  Modern  civilization  is  substan- 
tially that  of  the  gentile  world  before  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  "glorious  reformation"  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  an  apostasy  from  Christ,  as  wasgentilism  from  the  patri- 
archal religion,  and,  in  principle,  a  return  to  pure  heathenism. 
The  sects  have  nothing  of  Christ  but  the  name,  to  which  they 
have  no  just  title,  as  but  few  of  their  members  are  even  bap- 
tized. They  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  and  end 
of  man  as  were  the  heathen  themselves,  and  just  as  uncertain 
and  anxious  about  the  future.  They  are  as  unsettled  about 
the  principle  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  ;  they  are  equally 
wedded  to  the  earth;  and  equally  with  them  worship  might 
and  adore  success.  Indeed  Christendom  has  become  heathen- 
ized, and  Protestantism  is  only  carnal  Judaism  revived. 
Hence  I  can  have  no  disposition  to  concede  any  thing  to  it,  or 
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sympathy  with  those  who  demand  an  alliance  of  the  church 
with  modern  civilization.  The  syllabus  tells  us  what  we  are 
to  think  of  those  who  advise  the  church  to  sanction  and  bless 
it,  and  seek  strength  in  calling  to  her  aid  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
or,  rather,  the  "prince  of  this  world." 

There  is,  and  always  will  be,  enmity  between  Christ  and 
Satan,  and  consequently  between  the  church  and  the  world. 
The  Christian  cannot  follow  or  conform  to  the  spirit  of  this, 
or  any  other  age,  without  betraying  his  Lord  and  going  over 
to  the  enemy.  They  who  object  to  the  church,  because  she  re- 
sists the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  times, 
prove  the  spirit  that  moves  them  is  the  spiritof  Satan,  not  by  any 
means  the  spirit  of  Christ  the  Lord.  The  damning  error  of 
Gioberti  was  not  in  his  speculative  philosophy  or  theology, 
but  in  his  effort  to  effect  a  union  or  concord  between  Chris- 
tian civilization  and  gen  til  ism  ;  which  is  like  seeking  to  estab- 
lish concord  between  Christ  and  Belial.  Hence  the  Jesuit-, 
though  perhaps  not  always  justified  in  their  criticisms  on 
his  speculative  philosophy,  felt  instinctively  the  antichristian 
tendency  of  his  writings,  and  opposed  him  d  outranee :  for, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  children  of  St.  Ignatius,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  they  have  truly  Catholic  instincts,  and  a  remark- 
able gift  of  almost  unerringly  detecting,  through  any  and  every 
disguise,  the  real  enemies  of  the  church  of  God.  They  may  be 
oscurantisti,  but  only  in  relation  to  the  false  lights  of  the  age 
or  of  modern  liberalism,  to  which  the  Holy  Father  has  justly 
attributed  the  calamities  of  modern  society,  espciallyin  France. 

For  myself,  I  accept  the  statement  of  the  anticatholic, 
sectarian,  and  secular  press,  that  the  syllabus  condemns  all  the 
distinctive  features  of  what  is  called  "modern  civilization;" 
and  draws  the  line  between  Catholicity  and  the  world  in  bond- 
age to  Satan,  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  that  there  is  no  mis- 
taking it.  It  presents  the  true  issue  ;  and  those  who  are  not 
with  the  pope  are  against  God,  and  therefore  against  the  rights 
and  interests  of  men  and  nations.  The  Review,  as  long  as  I  am 
able  to  continue  it,  will,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
ability,  defend  the  issue  which  the  Holy  Father  has  made, 
without  any  compromise  with  the  world,  without  seeking 
its  favor,  or  shrinking  from  its  wrath.  The  age,  as  I  have 
said,  needs  Catholicity  in  its  strength,  not  in  its  weakness  ;  in 
the  sense  that  it  condemns  its  errors,  exposes  its  false  prin- 
ciples and  maxims,  and  offers  a  barrier  to  its  destructive 
tendencies.      Nobody    must    expect    from    the    Review    any 
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soothing  words  for  the  enemies  of  the  church,  any  effort  to 
conciliate  the  despoilers  and  revilers  of  St.  Peter.  Those 
who  desire  such  words  must  seek  them  elsewhere  than  in  its 
pages. 

These  remarks  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
the  Review  in  the  future.  It  will  aim,  above  all  things,  to  be 
thoroughly  Catholic — papistical,  if  the  reader  prefers;  it  will 
study  to  conform  to  the  syllabus  and  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vatican,  and  will  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome  in  governing,  and  on  his 
infallibility  in  teaching  the  universal  church,  as  integral  and 
essential  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  faith.  It  will  not  go  out  of 
its  way  to  offend  the  sects,  but  it  will  not  recognize  them  as 
having  any  part  or  lot  in  the  church  of  Christ;  but  will,  what- 
ever their  pretensions,  treat  them  as  aliens  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  as  rebels  to  their  rightful  sovereign.  It  will  hold 
them  to  be  separated  from  the  church,  therefore  from  Christ, 
and  therefore,  again,  out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  It  will  not 
judge  their  individual  members,  but  it  will  hold  out  to  them 
no  hope  of  salvation,  unless  they  desert  their  heretical  or  schis- 
matic communions,  and  become  reconciled  to  the  one  holy 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  for,  as  St.  Cyprian  says  : 
"He  who  has  not  the  church  for  his  mother  cannot  have  God 
for  his  Father:"  and  none,  who  are  not  children  of  God,  can 
be  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  or  reign  with  him  in  glory.  Invin- 
cible ignorance  excuses  from  sin  in  that  of  which  one  is  invin- 
cibly ignorant;  but  unless  "  a  man  be  born  again  of  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God."  There 
is  no  salvation  without  faith,  hope,  and  charity;  and  these  are 
supernatural  virtues,  not  attainable  by  our  natural  powers,  or 
without  the  assistance  of  divine  grace;  and  charity,  the  great- 
est of  these,  without  which  the  others  avail  nothing,  cannot, 
as  says  St.  Augustine,  "  be  kept  out  of  unity."  Heresies  and 
schisms  arc  deadly  sins ;  and  though  the  state,  may,  and  often 
must,  tolerate  them,  the  church,  representing  the  divine  order 
on  earth,  does  not  and  cannot. 

I  have  not  sought  anew  the  approbation  of  my  own  or  any 
other  bishop  in  resuming  the  publication  of  my  Review,  and 
no  one  but  myself,  is  responsible  for  it.  If  it  meets  the  ap- 
proval of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  if,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  is  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  they  will  permit 
its  publication;  if  it  should  incur  their  disapprobation,  or  be 
judged  by  them  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good,  its  publi- 
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cation  will  be  discontinued  the  moment  I  am  made  aware 
that  such  is  the  fact.  I  cannot  in  any  case,  old  as  I  am,  be 
expected  to  continue  it  through  many  years,  and  nobody  is 
likely  to  continue  it  after  I  am  gone.  I  think — and  many 
highly  esteemed  clergymen  have  expressed  the  same  convic- 
tion— that  there  is  just  now  a  vacant  niche  into  which  none 
of  our  periodicals,  learned,  able,  and  excellent  as  they  are,  can 
be  exactly  filled;  and  yet  it  is  a  niche  my  Review  once  filled, 
and  perhaps  for  a  brief  time  may  fill  again :  at  least  such  is  my 
hope. 

The  Review  will  certainly  interfere  with  no  existing  period- 
ical or  journal,  and  with  no  new  enterprise  that  any  Cath- 
olic writer  or  publisher,  may  contemplate.  It  will  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  which  will  be  borne  by  no  other  peri- 
odical, though  others  may  be  far  abler,  more  important  and 
more  popular.  It  will  not  have  a  large  circulation,  for  it 
will  not  be  addressed  to  a  numerous  public.  It  will  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  the  cultivated  and  thoughtful  few,  the  rever- 
end clergy  and  educated  laymen ;  and  will  be  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  the  first  principles  of 
philosophy,  theology,  ethics,  and  civil  polity.  Its  aim  will 
be  to  oppose  Catholic  principles  to  the  false  principles  and 
errors  of  the  proud  and  arrogant  non-Catholic  world,  which 
flatters  itself  that  it  is  on  the  eve  of  triumphing  over  the  in- 
vincible church  of  God.  I  shall  find,  I  trust,  "a  fit  audience, 
though  few." 

^  With  these  remarks,  I  commit  this  last  series  of  the  Re- 
view with  filial  submission  to  divine  providence ;  to  the  patron- 
age of  my  old  friends,  who  have  not  forgotten  me:  and  to  the 
fresh  young  minds  and  hearts,  just  from  our  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries, who  have  never  known  me,  but  whom  I  hope  to  make 
my  friends,  at  least  to  assist,  however  feebly,  in  their  efforts  to 
serve  our  holy  mother,  the  church. 


ANSWER  TO  OBJECTIONS. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1874] . 

"The  two  articles  of  the  last  number  of  Brownson  s  Review  that  struck 
us  most  were  that  on  'Constitutional  Guaranties,'  which  is  very  powerful, 
and  which  expresses  in  the  main  our  own  opinions,  and  that  entitled 
'Extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus,'*  with  some  portions  of  which  we  cannot 
altogether  agree. 

"Dr.  Brownson's  teaching  in  this  latter  article  may,  we  think,  be  re- 
duced to  the  three  following  principles: — 

"1.  Whoever  is  not  actually  a  member  of  the  visible  body  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  cannot  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  same  church,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  saved.  The  exceptions  to  this  universal  rule  that  are 
brought  forward  are  mere  theological  subtleties,  which  make  the  dogma 
unintelligible  to  the  faithful,  and  favor  latitudinarianism. 

"2.  Nevertheless,  children  validly  baptized  in  non-Catholic  sects,  if  they 
die  before  they  attain  the  use  of  reason,  are  saved; and  catechumens  may 
be  saved,  though  they  die  without  being  able  to  receive  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  provided  the  church  has  admitted  them  to  the  rank  of  aspir- 
ants to  Ihe  sacrament. 

"3.  Those  who  were  baptized  and  justified  in  infancy,  but,  having  reach- 
ed the  age  of  discretion,  remain  separated  from  the  body  of  the  Catholic 
Church  through  invincible  ignorance,  are  excused  from  sin ;  but  they  lose 
the  habit  of  faith,  and  are  consequently  out  of  the  way  of  salvation. 

"  Now,  we  would  desire  to  learn  from  the  reviewer:  1.  Whether  the 
absolute  impossibility  he  maintains  of  belonging  to  the  soul  of  the  church 
of  Christ  by  faith  and  charity,  when  one  is  not  actually  a  member  of  the 
body  of  this  same  church,  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  or 
founded  on  a  free  and  positive  decree  of  our  Lord?  Iu  other  words, 
does  this  impossibility  come  from  the  fact  that  God  cannot  have  it  other- 
wise, or  that  in  his  good  pleasure  he  does  not  choose  to  have  it  otherwise? 
The  lengthy  metaphysical  arguments  of  Dr.  Brownson  seem  to  be  all  in 
favor  of  the  first  supposition;  but  our  common  sense  tells  us  that  God 
can,  if  he  so  wish,  sanctify  and  save  by  the  immediate  operation  of  his 
grace,  without  admitting  them  officially  into  his  visible  church,  just  as 
many  souls  as  he  pleases. 

•  'But  if  it  be  granted  that  this  impossibility  rests  on  a  merely  positive 
decree  of  God,  from  the  effects  of  which  our  Lord  will  not  dispense  any- 
body, we  think  that,  on  a  matter  of  fact  of  this  nature,  safer  guides  can 
be  found  than  Dr.  Brownson  in  the  great  Catholic  theologians,  who,  af- 
ter having  sounded  all  the  deptbs  of  divine  tradition,  teach  unanimously 
that  actual  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  general 
and  ordinary  means  of  entering  into  the  soul  of  the  same  church ;  strictly 
obligatory  when  it  is  possible,  but  not  indispensably  necessary.  Father 
Perrone,  no  mean  authority,  after  proving  that  purely  natural  virtue  is 
found  in  non-Catholic  sects,  but  that  the  virtue  which  proceeds  from 
sanctifying  grace  and  charily  can  be  found  only  in  that  body  or  society 
with  which  Christ  isin  inl  imate  communion,  that  is,  the  Catholic  Church, 

^Brownson's  works,  vol.  V,  p.  572. 
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adds:  Excipiendi  (amen  UU  sunt,  qui,  ut  aiunt,  bona  fide  in  aliqua  secla 
versantur,  quos  spinlu  saltern  ad  ecclesiam  pertinere  ostendimus.  (De 
Locis  Theol.  part.  1,  cap.  2,  art.  3,  difficult.  2,  ad2um.) 

"2.  However,  Dr.  Brownson  himself  admits  two  classes  of  exceptions 
that  will  not  square  with  the  mathematical  rigor  of  his  principles.  For 
in  what  way  can  he  attach  to  the  visible  body  of  the  church  children  of 
which  Ihe  Catholic  Church  takes  no  cognizance,  and  which  are  officially 
counted  among  the  neophytes  of  a  sect  of  perdition?  And  how  can  the 
desire  of  catechumens,  who  die  before  being  baptized,  to  enter  the 
church,  and  the  desire  of  the  church's  ministers  to  receive  them,  avail 
unto  salvation,  if  actual  and  real  admission  into  the  church  is,  bj'  a  pos- 
itive decree  of  God,  an  indispensable  means  of  salvation? 

"3.  As  to  the  child,  which,  after  having  been  baptized  and  sanctified 
in  infancy,  comes  afterwards  to  the  use  of  reason  and  remains  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  truths  of  which  an  explicit  knowledge  is  strictly  necessary  to 
make  an  act  of  supernatural  faith:  (1)  The  very  moment  he  commits  (as 
indeed  he  may  commit,)  a  mortal  sin  of  heresy  or  infidelity,  the  whole 
edifice  of  baptismal  grace  within  him  is  destroyed  to  its  very  foundation, 
that  is,  to  the  habit  of  faith  inclusively.  Thus  teach  all  the  theologians. 
(2.)  As  soon  as  lie  commits  a  mortal  sin  against  any  other  virtue  besides 
faith,  for  example,  against  justice,  or  against  temperance,  he  immediately 
loses  the  treasure  of  charity  and  sanctifying  grace,  which  he  cannot  re- 
cover without  making  that  act  of  faith,  required  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
from  all  sinners  without  exception,  as  the  first  step  toward  justification, 
and  without  complying  with  other  conditions  not  necessary  to  mention 
here;  but  he  preserves  the  habit  of  faith,  which,  according  to  Suarez,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  lost  without  sin :  Supponimus  lit  certumfidei  habitum  seincl 
infusum  non  amitti  nisi  per  peccatum. — and  immediately  afterwards  he 
proves  that  the  sins  which  are  not  directly  against  faith  cannot  destroy 
this  virtue  (  Suarez  De  Fide  disp.  7,  sect  3,  n.  l)De  Lugo(Z>e  Virtute  Fidei 
div.  disp.  20,  sect.  6,  n.  187)  says  expressly:  Si  infans  baptizatus  nutvia- 
tur  postea  aqud paganos  vel  Judceos,  et  eorum  doctinam  sectetur,  -non  erit 
proprie  infidelis,  nee  amittit  habitum  fidei  infuses,  donee  fidem  sibi  suffici- 
enter  propositam  respuat:  quod  idem  est  de  infante  baptizato  et  apnd 
hareticos  nutrito.  In  such  a  soul  the  treasure  of  faith  lies  buried  and 
•unknown,  and  is  sterile;  but  it  will  subsi-t  till  a  positive  sin  of  heresy  or 
infidelity  destroy  it.  (3.)  If  this  baptized  child  remain  in  invincible  ig- 
norance which  renders  him  incapable  of  making  an  act  of  faith,  and 
dies  in  this  state,  but  without  having  committed  any  mortal  sin,  we 
believe  that  certainly  he  will  be  saved,  and  the  coutrary  assertion  of 
Dr.  Brownson  cannot  be  maintained.  For  the  only  reasou  for  this 
opinion  the  reviewer  alleges  is,  that  the  act  of  faith  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation  for  all  who  have  reached  the  use  of  reason.  But 
this  principle,  though  admitted  by  all  theologians,  with  regard  to  adults 
in  the  state  of  either  original  sin  or  of  grievous  actual  sin,  is  not  extend- 
ed by  any  of  them  to  adults  already  justified,  for  whom  the  act  of  faith 
is  a  mere  precept  (sub  gravi,  it  is  true),  of  which  the  involuntary  omis- 
sion cannot  be  a  hindrance  to  eternal  salvation.  Again,  we  ask:  What 
will  be  the  lot  in  eternity  of  this  child  which,  according  to  Dr.  Brown- 
son's  supposition,  has  lost  the  habit  of  faith  without  having  ever  com- 
mitted a  mortal  sin?  The  bliss  of  heaven?  No;  for  faith  is  the  root 
of  the  supernatural  life,  and,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  he  no  longer 
possesses  faith.  The  lot  of  children  who  die  uubaptized?  No;  for  his 
original  sin  has  been  forever  washed  away.  Hell  properly  so-called? 
No;  for  God  plunges  into  that  abyss  only  those  who  die  guilty  of  a 
personal,  grievous,  and  perfectly  voluntary  transgression  of  his  command- 
ments.    The  reviewer,  then,  must  have  recourse  to  annihilation,  or  in- 
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veni  a  fourtb  condition  after  death  thus  far  unknown  to  the  theologians 
of.  the  Catholic  Church. 

"We,  of  course,  accept  in  its  full  force  the  principle  extra  ecclesiam 
nulla  salus;  but  we  think  Dr.  Browuson  wanting  in  accuracy  when  he  at- 
tempts to  show  who  are  in  the  church  and  who  are  out  of  it,  and  that  he 
needs  to  study  the  theologians  more,  and  to  trust  his  own  individual  rea- 
sonings less.  Catholic  theology  is  learned  traditionally ;  it  is  not  wrought 
out  from  individual  conceptions,  or  by  mathematical  deductions. 

"In  ihis  same  number  Dr.  Brownson  ironically  terms  tender-hearted 
theologians  those  who  think  that  the  loss  of  the  intuitive  or  beatific  vision 
does  not  cause  children  who  have  died  without  baptism  to  suffer. 

"Dr.  Brownson  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  these  children  are  exempted  from  suffering;  but  he  has  forgot- 
ten, if  he  ever  knew,  who  the  tender-Jiearted  theologians  are  that  believe 
in  this  absurdity.  The  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  they  are  St. 
Thomas, who  says,  concerning  these  children:  Xihilomnino  dolelm nt  de  car- 
entia  visions divinoe.  (supple)//  qu.  71,  art.2)\  St.  Bonaventure(2  a.  p.  distinct. 
qu.  2);  Suarez  (depeccatis,  disp.2.sect.  6);  and  others  of  at  least  as  much 
authority  in  such  matters  as  the  editor  of  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review. 

"If  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  reasons  they  give  in  favor  of 
their  opinion  which  they  regard  as  at  least  the  more  probable,  he  will  no 
doubt  follow  them,  and  abandon  the  doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Rimini,  to 
whom  Catholic  instinct  has  applied  the  energetic  epithet  of  tortor  pue- 
rorum,:  'the  children's  torturer.' 

"We  must  not  forget  to  mention,  among  the  contributions  to  the  April 
number,  the  able  and  interesting  'Letter  from  Sacerdos,'  who  complains 
of  some  of  the  reviewer's  criticisms.  The  insertion  of  this  letter  does 
honor  to  Dr.  Brownson,  for  it  shows  that,  if  he  sometimes  makes  mis- 
takes he  also  knows  how  to  make  the  amende  honorable." — Boston  Pilot. 


Dear  Doctor, — 

One  of  your  admirers,  when  you  do  not  swerve  from 
the  straight  line  (Indignor  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Orestes),  begs  you 
to  recall  the  passage  of  the  Review  for  last  April  (p.  162  *),  where  you 
say:  "  Even  the  eternally  lost  are  gainers  by  their  existence  .  .  .  To  be 
is  always  better  than  not  to  be."  Is  this  reconcilable  with  the  words  of 
our  Lord,   regarding  Judas.  "Bonum  erat  ei,  sinatus  non  fuisset"? 

True,  you  quote  St.  Augustine,  but  if  you  consult  St.  Thomas  in 
Supplemenlo  q.  98,  art.  3,  you  will  find  the  meaning  of  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo.  The  Angelical  Doctor  thus  coucludes  his  article:  "Licet  non 
esse  maxime  sit  malum,  in  quantum  privat  esse,  est  tamenvalde bonum, 
in  quantum  privat  miseria,  qua?  est  maximum  malorum." 

Your  correspondent  was  also  much  surprised  to  read  your  words  of 
censure  on  Boniface  VIII,  and  St.  Louis,  in  the  January  Number,  pp. 
137,  138.  f  How,  Doctor,  can  you  presume  to  blame  a  pope  like  Boni- 
face, indeed  any  pope,  in  relation  to  canonization?  Still  worse,  how 
could  you  write,  to  authorize  your  disrespectful  remarks,  that  "the  pope 
is  infallible  in  the  canonization  of  saints,  is  not,  we  believe,  de  fide"? 
Many  theologians  hold  that  it  is.  Should  it  be  certain  that  it  is  not  of 
faith,  are  you  therefore  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  or  even  to  doubt  it?  Can 
it  not  be  most  certain,  without  its  being  defide?  And  is  it  not  a  sin  to 
call  in  question  any  religious  truth  universally  taught  by  divines  as  cer- 
tain though  not  as  an  article  of  faith? 

You  are  bound,  dear  sir,  to  counteract  the  bad  impression  you  must 
have  caused  in  some  minds  by  these  objectiouablc  passages,  especially 
the  one  respecting  "the  eternally  lost."     He  who  makes   of  hell  an  en- 

♦Brownson's  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  83.     flbid.  vol.  XVIII.  p.  561. 
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durable  abode,  assumes  a  fearful  responsibility;  for  the  fear  of  hell  is 
the  main,  if  not  the  only,  curb  on  the  passions  of  the  great  majority  of 
mankind. 

Your  sincere  friend. 

P.  S.  Before  sending  the  foregoing  criticism,  I  wanted  to  glance  at 
the  July  Number  of  the  Review,  hoping  to  see  something  in  reference  to 
the  subject.  So  far,  I  have  discovered  nothing.  If  you  are  unwilling  to 
retract,  you  might  at  least  publish  my  observations. 

There  is  a  slight  mistake  in  the  last  Number,  p.  292.  St.  Elizabeth, 
mentioned  in  that  place  was  not  "Queen  of  Hungary."  but  only  the 
daughter  of  a  King  of  Hungary. 

Anonymous. 


The  objections  urged  in  the  article  from  the  Boston  Pilot, 
which  we  insert  entire,  are  founded  on  a  misreading  of  our  ar- 
ticle on  the  Catholic  dogma  which  no  one  can  deny  without 
heresy,  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus.  The  writer  in  the  Pilot 
assumes  that  we  maintained  that  "  whoever  is  not  actually  a 
member  of  the  visible  body  of  the  church  cannot  belong  to  the 
soul  of  the  church."  This  is  not  what  we  wrote,  and  is  not  what  we 
hold.  The  error  is  in  the  surreptitious  insertion  of  the  little 
word  actually.  We  said  and  we  say  that  whoever  is  not  a  mem- 
ber, at  least  an  inchoate  member,  of  the  body  of  the  church  can- 
not belong  to  the  soul  of  the  church,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
saved,  if  the  dogmatic  definition,  "  extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus," 
means  anything  ;  for  the  body  and  soul  of  the  church,  though 
distinguishable,  are  not  separable,  we  might  say,  no  more  sep- 
arable than  are  the  body  and  soul  and  the  human  and  divine 
natures  of  our  Lord.  Men  may,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  be  in 
the  church  without  being  of  it ;  but  that  they  can  be  of  it, 
without  being  in  it,  or  that  men  can  belong  to  the  soul  of  the 
church  without  belonging  in  any  sense  to  the  body  of  the 
church  and  united  to  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ,  he  does 
not  say,  and  we  do  not  believe  and  would  not  believe,  though 
forty  thousand  Perrones  or  even  an  angel  from  heaven  should 
teach  it,  for  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  of  God  and 
men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus :  that  is,  Christ  mediates  and 
saves  in  his  human  nature,  hypostatically  united  to  his  divine 
person,  not  in  his  divine  nature  alone.  Otherwise  the  Incar- 
nation would  perform  no  office  in  the  economy  of  mediation 
and  salvation. 

Has  the  Pilot  writer  ever  asked  himself  what  he  means  by 
the  soul  of  the  church  as  distinguished  from  the  body?  The 
soul  of  the  church  is,  we  take  it,  the  Holy  Ghost  who  dwells 
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and  operates  in  her,  and  therefore  regenerates  and  sanctifies 
through  the  incarnate  Word,  so  that  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
as  in  the  work  of  creation,  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead 
concur.  Exclude  the  church,  yon  exclude  the  human  nature 
of  God  and  make  the  Son  concur  as  mediator  in  his  divine  nat- 
ure alone,  and  thus  follow  the  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus, 
which,  according  to  St.  John,  is  Antichrist:  1  St.  John  iv,  2. 
You  make  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  the  mediation  of  the  in- 
carnate Word,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Word  made 
flesh,  or  any  action  of  God  in  his  human  nature,  as  truly,  as 
substantially,  and  as  indissolubly  his  nature,  as  the  divine  nat- 
ure itself,  the  Mediator.  This  will  not  do,  for  it  is  to  reject 
the  Word  made  flesh,  and  to  adopt  the  Protestant  error  of  the 
invisible  church,  to  deny  the  whole  sacramental  system,  as 
well  as  the  whole  sacerdotal  system  of  mediatorial  grace,  and 
to  make  the  regeneration,  justification,  and  salvation  of 
the  soul  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of  God  in  his  divine 
nature  alone,  which  would  logically  involve  the  rejection  of 
the  entire  Catholic  faith,  and  the  whole  cultus  sanctorum,  in- 
cluding the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  understood  and 
practised  by  ( Jatholics.  To  assume  that  one  can  belong  to  the 
soul  of  the  church  without  being  in  any  sense  really  a  member 
of  the  visible  body  of  the  church,  would  be  to  reject  the  entire 
Christian  order  as  we  have  been  taught  it.  Even  the  just  that 
lived  and  died  before  the  Incarnation  could  not  enter  heaven 
till  the  incarnate  Word  visited  them  in  the  prison  where 
they  were  detained,  preached  to  them,  and  united  them  to 
him  in  his  humanity. 

The  Pilot  man  says  he  would  desire  to  learn  from  us 
•'  whether  the  absolute  impossibility,"  he  pretends  we  maintain, 
"  of  belonging  to  the  soul  of  the  church  of  Christ  by  faith  and 
charity  when  one  is  not  actually  a  member  of  the  body  of  this 
same  church,  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  things,  or  on 
the  free  and  positive  decree  of  our  Lord '?"  As  we  maintain 
nothing  of  the  sort,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  statement  that 
we  admit  that  catechumens  dying  before  the  church  is  ready 
to  confer  on  them  the  visible  sacrament  of  baptism  may  be 
saved,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  answer  this 
question.  We  hold  that  the  visible  church  is  the 
visible  medium  by  which  one  becomes  united  to  the  soul  of 
the  church.  The  Pilot  man  says  he  accepts  in  its  full  force 
the  principle,  that  "extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus."  What,  then, 
is  he  quarrelling   with   us   about?     What  else  do  we  say".' 
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What  did  the  council,  the  fourth  Lateran,  that  denned  that 
out  of  the  church  no  one  can  ever  be  saved, — "  extra  ecclesiam 
nullus  omnino  salvatur" — mean  by  the  church?  Did  it  mean 
the  visible  or  an  invisible  church  or  the  soul  of  the  church, 
that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost  apart  from  the  body  in  which  he 
dwells,  and  in  and  through  which  he  operates?  When  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  fathers,  the  popes,  and  councils  speak  of 
the  church,  in  connection  with  salvation,  they  always,  as  far 
as  we  have  observed,  speak  of  the  visible  church,  or  the  church 
in  the  concrete,  not  of  an  invisible  church,  or  the  church 
as  a  disembodied  spirit.  In  a  letter  I  addressed  through  a 
theologian  to  the  late  cardinal  prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
mindful  of  the  qualifications  some  modern  theologians  give  to 
the  dogma,  and  of  some  articles  I  had  read  in  the  Oivittd  Cat- 
tolica,  I  said:  "I  shall  never  leave  the  church,  for  I  am  cer- 
tain that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  her  communion,  at 
least  for  me."  The  cardinal  noted  the  apparent  limitation, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See,  rebuked  it,  and  asked, 
"Does  il  Signore  Brownson  believe  that  there  is  salvation  for 
any  one  else  out  of  the  communion  of  the  church?" 

The  Pilot  man  must  hold  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of 
the  church,  or  not  be  a  Catholic.  Archbishop  Kcnrick,  of 
Baltimore,  kindly  contributed  an  article  to  our  Review  on 
Dr.  White's  "Life  of  Mother  Seton,"  and  the  value  of  Protes- 
tant piety.  While  seeming  in  the  outset  to  make  the  most 
liberal  concessions  to  the  latitudinarian  theologians  who  would 
seem  to  hold  that  nobody  but  bad  Catholics  is  in  danger  of 
being  damned,  he  concluded  by  being  more  rigid  and  exclusive 
if  possible,  than  the  Review  had  ever  been.  Bishop  Hay,  in 
his  tract  "On  Exclusive  Salvation,"  takes  the  dogma  literally, 
in  its  plain,  natural  sense,  and  goes  further  than  we  have  ever 
ventured  to  go  in  any  of  our  writings,  and  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  he  has  ever  been  accused  of  heterodoxy.  The 
late  bishop  of  Boston,  of  immortal  memory,  was  the  soundest 
theologian,  and  one  of  the  ablest,  as  well  as  most  modest,  men 
we  have  ever  known,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  judgment  we 
never  found  at  fault.  Well,  the  greater  part  of  the  article 
criticised  as  Dr.  Brownson's  theology  is  republished  from  an 
article  in  the  Review  for  October,  1847,  which  Avas  written  at 
his  command,  revised  and  approved  by  him  before  it  was  pub- 
lished. We  think  he  was  as  good  a  theologian,  and  as  high 
an  authority,  as  the  Boston  Pilot. 

The  only  question  on  this  subject  on  which  Catholics  do  or 
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can  differ  is,  Who  are  in  the  church?  The  Pilot  man,  while 
accepting;  the  principle, — dogma  or  fact — he  should  say, — 
extra  ecclesiam  nulla  salus, — says,  he  thinks  "Dr.  Brownson 
wanting  in  accuracy  when  he  attempts  to  show  who  are  in  the 
church  and  who  are  out  of  it,  and  that  he  needs  to  study  the 
theologians  more  and  to  trust  his  own  individual  reasonings 
less."  Very  possibly.  Dr.  Brownson  does  not  pretend  to  be 
a  learned  theologian,  but  the  Pilot  cites  no  theologian  except 
De  Lugo,  with  whose  works  he  has  not  been  rather  intimately 
acquainted  for  many  years,  as  well  as  with  many  others  hard- 
ly less  authoritative.  A  man's  learning,  however,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  number  of  authors  he  has  read  or  studied. 
To  profit  by  the  study  of  the  theologians,  one  needs  a  theolog- 
ical aptitude,  or  at  least  a  capacity  to  understand  the  author 
studied.  Our  learned  critic,  judging  from  his  criticism  of  our 
poor  essay,  has  the  contrary  capacity,  if  capacity  it  can  be 
called,  an  aptitude  to  misunderstand  and  to  misstate  the  lan- 
guage as  well  as  the  sense  of  his  author,  for  we  have  not  dis- 
covered an  instance  in  which  he  has  given  correctly  our  mean- 
ing or  the  doctrine  we  defend.  As  for  our  "individual  rea- 
sonings," he  shuns  them  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  the  small- 
pox, and  invalidates,  or  attempts  to  invalidate,  not  one  of  them. 
Nor  has  he  taken  notice  of  a  single  one  of  the  authorities  we 
cited  in  support  of  the  doctrine  we  maintained, — authorities 
express  to  our  purpose,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  numerous 
and  as  weighty  as  those  he  cites  against  us. 

The  Pilot  man  says,  Ave  admit  that  catechumens  may  be 
saved,  though  they  die  without  being  actually  baptized  "pro- 
vided the  church  admits  them,  to  the  rank  of  aspirants  to  thesae- 
ramemt."  The  tautological  provision  italicized  is  the  Pilot 
man's,  not  ours,  for  Ave  do  not  understand  how  one  can  be 
admitted  as  a  catechumen,  without  being  "admitted  to  the  rank 
of  an  aspirant  to  the  sacrament."  He  thinks  or  writes  quite 
too  loosely  to  be  permitted  to  accuse  others  of  a  want  of  ac- 
curacy. He  calls  our  arguments  drawn  from  the  teleological 
purpose,  in  the  divine  plan  of  creation,  of  the  Christian  or- 
der, and  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  Incarnation,  "  meta- 
physical arguments,"  and  has  the  admirable  simplicity  to  ask 
us  whether  we  hold  that  the  absolute  impossibility  we  assert 
of  belonging  to  the  soul  of  the  church  of  Christ,  without  be- 
ing in  some  sense  a  member  of  the  visible  body  of  that  same 
church,  "is  founded  on  (in)  the  nature  of  things,  or  on  the 
free  and  positive  decree  of  our  Lord?"  Does  this  learned  critic 
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pretend  to  be  a  theologian  without  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  ratio  theologica  and  ratio  metaphysical  We  use  not  a 
single  metaphysical  argument  in  our  whole  essay;  and  all  the 
arguments  we  adduce  in  defence  of  our  thesis  are  theological, 
drawn  from  theological  principles.  We  aimed  to  prove  from 
theological  principles,  or  from  the  nature,  not  of  things,  but 
of  the  Christian  order  itself,  as  supernaturally  revealed, 
that  the  dogma,  Out  of  the  church  there  is  no  salvation,  can- 
not be  denied  without  denying  Christianity  itself  as  the  teleo- 
logical  order.  All  the  dogmas  of  the  church  are  catholic, 
founded  on  catholic  or  universal  principles,  and  admit  no  ex- 
ception. An  exception  would  destroy  their  catholicity  and  be 
an  anomaly  in  the  Creator's  works  all  of  which  are  and  must 
be  strictly  dialectic,  since  made  by  the  WORD,  who  is  the 
Logos,  the  supreme  Logic,  or,  as  Plato  would  say,  Logic  in 
itself.  This  is  as  true  of  the  new  creation,  or  palingenesiac 
order,  as  of  the  cosmic,  or  genesiac  order.  Here  is  no  meta- 
physical reasoning;  it  is  strictly,  from  beginning  to  end,  theolog- 
ical reasoning,  and  rests  on  principles  known  only  from  di- 
vine revelation. 

Unhappily,  the  theologian  of  the  Pilot  understands  nothing 
of  all  this,  and  sees  no  distinction  between  principle  and  dogma, 
and  consequently  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  church  or 
Christian  kingdom  for  the  dogma.  His  claim  to  be  a  theo- 
logian is,  therefore,  of  the  slenderest  sort.  The  dogma  or  doc- 
trine is  not  the  principle,  but  its  embodiment  or  infallible  ex- 
pression ;  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian,  while  he 
takes  the  dogmas  from  the  infallible  teaching  of  the  church, 
or  the  infallible  definitions  of  the  pope,  to  trace  them  up  to 
the  catholic  principles  they  embody,  and  to  show  not  only 
the  external  authority  which  enjoins  them,  but  also  the  intrinsic 
reason  for  them,  intrinsic  in  the  Christian  order  itself,  and  their 
dialectic  relations  to  one  another,  and  with  the  principles  of  the 
natural  order  or  the  cosmos.  The  half-fledged  theologians  of  our 
journals  have  very  little  theological  science  in  this  higher  sense, 
and  when  they  find  a  writer  who  has  some  little  conception 
of  it,  perhaps  some  little  acquaintance  with  it,  they  look 
upon  him  with  suspicion,  denounce  him,  or  admonish  him 
''to  study  the  theologians  more,  and  to  trust  his  individual 
reasonings  less." 

In  order  to  be  saved,  or  in  ordinary  times  to  discharge  ac- 
ceptably one's  duty  even  as  a  priest  or  parochus,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  one  should  look  any  deeper  into  the  Christian 
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order  than  to  the  dogmas  and  the  external  infallible  authority 
that  enjoins  them  ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  looked  further 
and  grasped  the  principles  embodied  or  expressed  in  them, 
the  reasons  for  holding  them  intrinsic  in  the  Christian  order 
itself,  has  any  right  to  regard  himself  as  a  master  of  theo- 
logical science.  We  need  not  say  that  we  are  far  from  being 
a  master  of  theological  science  :  all  we  do  or  can  claim 
is,  that  we  have  learned  there  is  such  a  science,  and  that 
the  routinists  whom  we  meet  at  every  turn  hardly  suspectits 
existence,  and  seldom  attain  to  any  adequate  understanding 
even  of  the  more  recondite  dogmas  themselves. 

In  answer  to  the  Pilot"1*  question,  however,  we  say  that 
the  necessity  of  belonging  to  the  visible  church  in  order  to 
be  saved,  which,  we  assert,  is  not  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  church,  founded  by  the  free, 
positive  decree  of  God,  inasmuch  as  God  was  free  to  found 
or  not  found  the  teleological  order,  or  to  become  incarnate, 
and  found  on  the  Incarnation,  the  new  creation  or  Christian 
order,  consisting  of  palingenesia  and  glorification.  This, 
commonly  called  by  theologians  the  supernatural  order,  some- 
times the  order  of  grace,  as  distinguished  from  the  order  of 
nature  or  natural  generation,  God  was,  as  Gioberti  pre- 
tends, not  obliged  or  necessitated  to  found.  We,  indeed,  per- 
ceive not,  supposing  God  determined  in  the  beginning  to 
carry  the  creative  act  to  its  highest  power,  and  to  raise  men 
to  a  perfect  beatitude  in  a  supernatural  union  with  himself 
or  to  a  participation  of  his  divine  nature  (2  Peter),  how  he 
could  have  done  it  otherwise  than  by  the  Incarnation,  and 
founding  on  it  the  Christian  or  teleological  order,orthe  Catholic 
Church  as  the  medium  of  effecting  his  purpose.  But  we  do 
not  pretend  to  measure  by  our  feeble  reason  the  resources  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  or  to  restrict  either  the  divine  freedom  <  a- 
the  divine  power.  God  can  do  any  thing  but  contradict, 
that  is,  annihilate  himself.  We  do  not  know  that  he  was 
under  any  necessity,  extrinsic  or  intrinsic,  to  carry  his  creative 
act  to  its  highest  power,  or  of  raising  men,  as  their  final 
cause,  to  a  participation  of  his  own  divine  nature:  hence 
the  necessity  we  assert  is  simply  a  necessity  ex  suppoxi-. 
tione.  Supposing  God  resolved  to  do  what  we  know  from 
revelation  he  did  resolve  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
then  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  be  saved,  to  belong  in  some 
sense    to  the  visible  church,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

The   Pilot    man,    had   he  read    the   extract  from    Father 
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Perrone — not,  by  the  way,  very  high  authority — and  our  com- 
ments on  it,  in  the  foot-note,*  would  have  seen  that  we  by  no  means 
maintain  that  the  necessity  we  assert,  is  a  necessity  which  God 
cannot  break  through  if  he  chooses.  God,  by  a  miracle  or 
some  extraordinary  means,  as  Perrone  says,  we  admit,  may 
save  sinners  without  their  union  with  the  visible  church,  for 
we  are  not  discussing  what  is  possible  via  extraordinaria,  but 
what  is  possible  via  ordinaria,  in  the  order  of  his  grace.  In 
the  order  established  by  God,  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the 
church.  This  is  de  fide.  Thus  the  church  decrees  in  the 
fourth  council  of  the  Lateran,  chapter  1:  "  Una  vero  est  fide- 
lium  universalis  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nullus  omnino  salvatur." 
All  theologians  must  believe  and  hold  that  there  is  no  salva- 
tion out  of  the  one  Catholic  church,  or  not  be  Catholics.  So 
much  is  certain.  Hence  the  efforts  of  theologians  to  prove 
that  those  who,  they  contend,  are  or  can  be  saved,  do  in  some 
sense  belong  to  the  visible  church,  for  no  one  of  any  authority 
dares  adopt  the  Protestant  figment  of  an  invisible  church. 
Bellarmine  holds,  as  do  most  theologians,  on  the  authority  of 
St.  Ambrose,  that  catechumens,  dying  before  receiving  the 
visible  sacrament  of  baptism  in  re,  may  be  saved;  but  he 
feels  a  difficulty  in  the  case.  How  can  this  be,  since  there  is 
no  salvation  out  of  the  church,  and  catechumens  are  not  aetu 
et  proprie  in  the  church?  But  this,  though  a  difficulty  to  Bel- 
larmine, would  be  none  to  the  theologian  of  the  Pilot,  for  he 
would  say  :  "  Very  true,  they  are  not  members  of  the  body  of 
the  church,  but  they,  by  their  faith  and  charity,  belong  to 
the  soul  of  the  church,  and  that  suffices."  Bellarmine,  though 
an  eminent  theologian,  and  generally  regarded  as  a  high  au- 
thority, appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  easy  way  of  solv- 
ing the  difficulty,  and  he  labors  hard  to  prove  that  "cate- 
chumens arc  after  all,  in  the  church,  not  actually  and 
properly,  but  only  potentially,  as  a  man  conceived, 
but  not  yet  formed  and  born,  is  called  man  only  po- 
tentially." Billuart,  as  we  showed  in  our  former  article, 
solves  the  difficulty  in  the  same  way,  and  maintains  that 
catechumens  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  church  "proximate- 
ly and  in  desire,"  or,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  "in  voto  et  prox- 
ima  dispositione,"  as  one  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  house  be- 
cause he  is  in  the  vestibule  for  the  purpose  of  immediately  en- 
tering.    "They   belong  to  the    church    inchoately,"  that  is, 

Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  557  et  seg. 
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are  inchoate  members,  and  the  church  in  her  prayer  for  them 
on  Good  Friday  calls  them  hers — "Our  catechumens:"  "Ore- 
niiis  pro  catechumenis  nostris,"  evidently  implying-  that  they 
belong  to  her,  and  are  under  her  care,  subject  in  some  sense 
to  her  jurisdiction. 

Whether  these  explanations  prove  that  catechumens  belong 
to  the  visible  church  or  not,  they  prove  that  the  theologians 
who  offer  them  believe  and  hold  that,  in  order  to  be  saved,  one 
must  be  in  some  sense,  vel  re,  vel  voto,  a  member  of  the  body 
of  the  church,  and,  therefore,  that  they  understand  the  dogma 
precisely  as  we  do,  namely,  out  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ 
there  is  no  salvation.  They  do  not  seem  to  hold  the  Protes- 
tant heresy  of  an  invisible  church,  or  salvation  by  union  with 
the  disembodied  soul  of  the  church,  in  which  the  flesh  assumed 
by  the  Word  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  has  no  office  or 
representative,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  did  not  become  incar- 
nate, and  is  not  the  Mediator  of  God  and  men.  Nor  does 
Perrone,  whose  erudition  we  rate  higher  than  wo  do  his  spec- 
ulative theology,  really  differ  from  the  other  theologians,  or 
hold  any  thing  on  this  point  that  we  have  questioned.  He 
says,*  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  were  the  true  church  to 
fail  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  would  not  follow  that  men  would 
be  destitute  of  all  means  of  salvation,  for  God  might  supply 
the  defect  by  internal  means;  men  might  be  joined,  at  least  in 
spirit,  to  the  true  church  of  Christ  [when  the  church  has 
failed?].  "Non  sequeretur  homines  omni  destitui  medio  ex- 
trcbordinario,  transeat,  vel  concedo;  ordinario,  nego.  *Jam- 
vero  quando  Christus  condidifc  ecclesiam  suam,  intendit  prse- 
bere  hominibus  medium  ordinarium,  sen  potius  collectionem 
mediorum,  quibus  omnes  indiscriminatim  uti  quovis  tempore 
possent  ad  salutem  sibi  comparandam.  Si  Deus  voluisset  ope 
interiorum  mediorum,  nostram  operari  salutem,  nulla  fuisset 
ecclesle  instituendje  eatio,"  and  much  more  which  is 
quoted  by  us  in  the  article  criticised.  Here  Perrone  distinctly 
maintains  that  the  church  is  instituted  to  be  the  medium,  and 
is  the  only  ordinary  medium  of  salvation ;  and  that  if  God 
had  willed  to  save  men  without  her,  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  for  her  institution.  This  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
for  we  arc  not  treating  what  God  may  or  may  not  do  in  some 
extraordinary  manner,  by  means  out  of  the  order  of  salvation 
which  he  has  instituted. 
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It  is  well  here  to  remember  what  Perrone  sometimes  for- 
gets, the  relation  the  church  bears  to  the  Incarnation,  which 
he  elsewhere,  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Moehler's  Symbolik, 
acknowledges  and  sustains  by  several  texts  of  Scripture,  from 
St.  Paul ;  namely,  that  the  church  is,  veluti,  the  visible  con- 
tinuation of  the  Incarnation.  If  he  understands  himself,  he 
must  then  hold  that  what  takes  away  all  reason  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  church,  takes  away  all  reason  for  the  Incarnation, 
and  really  denies  that  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  the  one  Me- 
diator of  God  and  men."  Our  Lord  says,  "No  man  cometh  to 
me  except  the  Father  draw  him."  The  Father  may  draw 
men  to  the  incarnate  Word,  or  to  the  church,  his  body,  in  var- 
ious and  even  extraordinary  ways ;  but  that  God  ever  saves 
men  by  extraordinary  means  or  without  the  medium  ordina- 
rium,  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  authorized  by  no  decis- 
ion of  the  church,  by  no  consensus  theologorum,  by  no  analogy 
of  faith,  by  no  ratio  theologica,  and  is  expressly  contradicted 
by  the  decree  of  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran  already  cited. 
That  he  may  use  extraordinary  means  to  bring  men  to  the 
medium  ordinarium,  as  in  the  case  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candace,  Cornelius  the  centurion,  and  hundreds  of  others  re- 
corded in  the  relations  of  our  missionaries,  especially  those  of 
the  illustrious  Company  of  Jesus,  we  know;  and  it  seems  to 
us  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  his  providence  or 
the  order  of  grace  that  God  should  bring  men  via  extraordi- 
nariato  the  church  to  be  saved  via  ordinaria,  than  that  he 
should  save  them,  via  extraordinaria,  or  irrespective  of  the 
order  he  himself  has  established  and  declared  to  be  the  only 
medium  of  salvation,  without  which  no  one  at  all — omnino — 
is  ever  saved.  Even  Perrone  does  not  venture  to  say 
that  one  can  belong  to  the  soul  of  the  church  without  being  in 
some  sense  a  member  of  the  body  of  the  church,  and  he  recog- 
nizes and  defends  principles  which  contradict  it.  A  little 
more  logic  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  dialectic  character  of 
the  Creator's  works,  as  disclosed  by  the  Christian  revelation, 
would,  perhaps,  have  done  the  erudite  Roman  professor,  any 
more  than  the  Pilot's  theologian,  no  serious  harm. 

The  theologian  of  the  Pilot,  while  we,  he  owns,  admit  that 
infants  validly  baptized  in  heretical  sects,  if  they  die  before  at- 
taining to  the  use  of  reason,  are  saved,  makes  us  maintain  that 
"having;  reached  the  age  of  discretion,  even  though  justified  in 
infancy,  excused  from  sin  through  invincible  ignorance,  it 
they  remain  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church,  they  lose 
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the  habit  of  faith,  and  are  consequently  out  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation." With  his  permission  we  must  tell  him  that  he  either 
does  not  know  what  we  said,  or  he  knowingly  misstates  it.  We 
said,  invincible  ignorance  excuses  from  sin  in  that  whereof 
one  is  invincibly  ignorant,  but  we  never  said  or  implied  that 
those  who  adhere  to  heretical  sects  are  excused  from  sin,  or  that 
without  sin  against  faith  the  habit  of  faith  is  or  can  be  lost. 
Consequently  all  the  authorities  he  cites  to  prove  that  the  habit 
of  faith  received  in  baptism  cannot  be  lost  without  sin,  are 
nothing  to  the  purpose — are  not  ad  rem,  and  show  a  lack  either 
of  honesty  or  logic  on  the  part  of  the  critic. 

The  habit  of  faith  and  sanctity  the  infant  receives  in  bap- 
tism suffices  so  long  as  one  remains  an  infant,  but  when  one 
comes  to  the  use  of  reason,  the  habit  does  not  suffice,  for  then 
the  obligation  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith  comes  up ;  and  if  the 
baptized  person  refuses  or  omits  to  elicit  the  act,  he  loses  the 
habit,  and  commits  a  sin  against  faith.  This  sin  may  be  com- 
mitted in  two  ways,  either  by  a  positive  act  of  infidelity,  or 
by  the  omission  to  elicit  the  act  of  faith.  Now,  we  argued 
that,  in  our  country,  none  whom  the  Catholic  preacher's  voice 
can  reach,  and  where  the  church  is  everywhere  present,  for 
we  expressly  confined  our  remarks  to  our  own  country,  can 
be  excused  for  adhering  to  the  sects  or  omitting  to  elicit  the 
act  of  faith,  which  is  elicitable  in  no  sect,  for  no  one  of  itself 
presents  the  credible  object.  In  other  words,  we  denied  the 
fact  of  the  pretended  invincible  ignorance  as  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

We  do  not  believe  that  in  our  times  there  is  much,  if  any, 
invincible  ignorance  among  Protestant  sects,  or  many  instan- 
ces of  what  is  called  good  faith.  Some  such  there  undoubtedly 
are,  for  some  such  we  find  among  the  converts  to  the  church  ; 
but  we  have  no  evidence  that  all  such  are  not  gathered  into 
the  one  fold  before  they  die,  even  though  it  may  not  be  till  the 
last  moment.  We  have  many  instances  where  persons  brought 
up  in  Protestant  sects  have  learned,  the  grace  of  God  assisting, 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  been  led  to  the  Catholic  Church  by  a 
diligent  reading  of  the  Protestant  mutilated  edition  and  un- 
faithful version  of  the  Scriptures.  One  very  dear  to  us  was 
so  led :  what  hinders  others  in  the  same  exterior  circumstances, 
and  possessing  the  same  means,  from  being  led  in  like  manner? 
No  reason  can  be  assigned,  but  prejudice  and  the  lack  of  the 
proper  interior  disposition.  But  that  prejudice  or  that  want 
of  interior  disposition  prevents  one  from  seeking,  cauta  solic- 
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itudine,  for  the  truth,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  simply  proves 
that  they  are  not  prepared  to  embrace  the  truth,  when  pre- 
sented to  them,  disproves  their  good  faith,  and  renders  them 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  unbelief.  No  member  of  an  heretical  sect  is 
in  good  faith  or  inculpably  ignorant,  who  does  not  seek  with 
all  the  diligence  and  earnestness  for  the  truth  which  a  pru- 
dent man  carries  into  his  worldly  affairs  :  at  least  so  says  the 
able  and  learned  Thomist,  Billuart,  as  high  authority,  to  sav 
the  least,  as  Perrone  or  the  Pilot  man. 

The  church  is  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  and  her  light  shines  out 
through  all  the  region  round,  even  to  those  in  the  valley. 
Her  missionaries  are  in  all  nations,  and  there  is  not  one  in 
any  Protestant  nation  that  need  remain  ignorant  of  the 
church  or  her  titles,  if  he  cares  to  know  them,  or  is  in  earnest 
to  save  his  soul.  The  fact  that  persons  from  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  learned  or  unlearned,  freemen  or  slaves,  have  been 
converted,  St.  John  Chrysostom  urges,  in  one  of  his  homilies, 
as  a  proof  that  all  might,  if  they  Mould.  We  are  not  a  little 
scandalized  when  we  find  Catholic  theologians,  or  pretended 
theologians,  urging  the  bitter  prejudices  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  Protestants  by  calumnies  against  the  church,  as  a 
valid  excuse  for  their  not  seeking  the  truth,  and  as  in  no 
sense  incompatible  with  their  good  faith,  as  if  those  prejudices 
themselves  which  blind  the  eyes  of  Protestants  were  not  the 
work  of  the  devil,  and  sinful, — or  as  if  they  did  not  prove  them 
to  be  in  bad  faith  and  in  bondage  to  Satan.  Every  Protestant 
has  ample  means  of  knowing  the  truth,  for  his  very  Protes- 
tantism itself  bears  witness  to  the  Catholic  Church  as  the  one 
only  church  of  Christ,  and  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible 
without  it.  No  Protestant  has,  or  believes  he  has,  faith.  He 
knows  he  has  only  opinions,  which  may  be  true  or  may  be 
false;  but  he  hugs  the  delusion  that  nobody  has  any  thing 
better,  and  so  does  not  seek.  And  why  should  he  seek 
when  Catholic  theologians  tell  him,  as  he  understands  them, 
and  as  we  understood  them  before  our  conversion,  that  they 
are  most  likely  in  good  faith,  and  by  no  means  necessarily  out 
of  the  way  of  salvation '?  Yet  not  one  of  these  same  theolo- 
gians would  open  the  doors  of  heaven  to  any  of  them  that  the 
doctrine  we  defend  would  exclude.  Even  Dr.  Hawarden,  in 
his  Charity  and  Truth,  apparently  one  of  the  most  latitudina- 
rian  of  our  theologians,  winds  up  by  stating  that  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  not  in  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  who 
die  out  of  it,  can  ever  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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Invincible  ignorance,  which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if 
it  were  a  positive  virtue,  is  a  negative  quantity,  and  though 
it  excuses  from  sin  wherein  one  is  invincibly  ignorant,  has  no 
positive  merit,  and  advances  one  not  a  step  towards  heaven. 
St.  Augustine  says  :*  "Q,uia  ipsa  ignorantia  in  eis  qui  intelli- 
gere  noluerunt,  sine  dubitatione,  peccatum  est;  in  eis  autem 
qui  Him  potuerunt,  poena  peecati.  Ergo,  in  utrisque  non  est 
justa  excusatio,  sed  justa  damnatio."  Yet  St.  Augustine  is 
higher  authority  than  the  theologian  of  lhe  Boston  Pilot,  how- 
ever much  he  has  studied  the  theologians,  and  however  little 
he  may  have  trusted  to  his  individual  reasonings. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  theologian,  but  we  do  claim  to 
have  some  logic,  and  a  little  common-sense,  though  God  for- 
bid we  should  presume  to  measure  ourselves  with  the  learned 
and  acute  theologian  of  the  Pilot,  a  noble  and  accomplished 
young  athlete,  from  whom  we  trust  the  universal  church  has 
much  to  hope.  But  we  are  sustained  under  his  strictures  by 
our  intimate  conviction  that,  if  he  had  read  or  understood  our 
humble  article,  he  would  have  found  very  little  as  a  learned 
Catholic  to  censure  in  it.  He  would  have  seen  that  we  differ 
from  the  school  he  follows  or  leads,  only  in  demanding  an  ex- 
plicit votum  where  it  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  an  implicit 
votum  or  vague  desire.  We  ask  not  that  these  people  who  have 
been  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  sects,  should  be  actu  et 
proprie  in  the  Catholic  communion,  but  that  they  should  stand 
in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  reconciliation  as  catechumens 
do  in  relation  to  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  that  is,  know- 
ing explicitly  that  there  is  such  a  sacrament,  and  explicitly 
desiring  it;  otherwise,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  assertion  of 
their  salvation  with  the  Catholic  dogma,  "  Extra  ecclesiam 
nullus  omnino  salvatur."  We  have  not  presumed  to  question 
the  explanations  modern  theologians  give  of  the  dogma:  we 
say  not  exceptions,  for  every  dogma  is  catholic,  and  what  is 
catholic,  as  we  have  said,  admits  no  exception.  We  have 
only  endeavored  to  fix  after  theological  reasoning  and  the 
greater  theologians  the  limits  of  these  explanations,  and  thus 
check  the  latitudinarianism  which  the  popular  understanding 
deduces  from  them.  This  latitudinarianism  out  of  tin- 
schools  is  much  greater,  we  apprehend,  than  is  coiumonh 
suspected,  even  by  our  clergy.  How  far  and  how  fatally  it 
extends,  one  may  easily   learn   from   the   sermons   of  some 

*Tom.  ii,  Ep.  194.  Ad  Sixtum,  c.  27,  p.     1085.     Paris:  Gaunie    Fib- 
res. 
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popular  preachers,  not  remarkable  for  their  theological  exact- 
ness. We  have  never  found  ourselves  in  lay  Catholic  society 
where  we  could  assert  the  dogma  as  the  church  defines  it, 
without  being  contradicted.  Take  up  the  silly  and  inflated 
book,  by  a  young  Oxford  man,  entitled  "For  Husks,  Food." 
The  author  appears  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  church  by 
her  aesthetic  excellence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his 
soul,  which  he  seems  never  to  have  imagined  for  a  moment 
to  be  in  the  least  danger  while  in  the  bosom  of  Anglicanism  of 
the  ritualistic  stamp.  He  makes  his  Catholic  priest  visit  the 
grave  of  his  Protestant  brother,  gather  up  a  handful  of  earth 
from  it,  put  it  in  a  silk  bag,  and  wear  it  next  his  heart  till 
his  death,  not  as  the  memorial  of  fraternal  affection,  but  as 
the  sacred  relic  of  a  saint;  he  represents  a  Catholic  bishop  as 
assuring  a  batcli  of  Protestant  women  playing  at  nuns,  whom 
he  meets  on  shipboard,  that  they  are  in  good  faith ;  and  when 
wrecked  at  sea,  and  they  and  he  are  going  down,  as  giving 
them  absolution,  as  if  they  were  good  Catholics.  The  priest 
has  no  apprehensions  for  the  soul  of  his  old  father,  the  Angli- 
can bishop  of  Aytoun.  His  father  was  in  good  faith,  for 
he  was  a  Howard,  and  his  taste  in  church  millinery  or  decora- 
tion was  perfect;  and  he  was  in  invincible  ignorance,  though 
living  in  the  midst  of  Catholics  and  possessing  a  superb 
library,  which  contained  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  standard 
Catholic  writers  from  St.  Augustine  down  to  Newman  and 
Manning.  The  Catholic  World  brings  the  angels  down,  and 
makes  them  bear  the  soul  of  a  Protestant  woman  of  high  birth 
and  breeding  up  direct  to  heaven,  without  suffering  her  to  be 
detained  even  a  moment  in  purgatory, — a  favor  reserved  for 
very  few  Catholics:  and  what  is  the  theologian  of  the  Pilot  do- 
ing but  holding  us  up  as  ignorant  of  theology,  and  accusing  us 
of  grave  error,  because  we  have  the  simplicity  to  believe  that, 
when  the  church  declares  that  out  of  the  church  there  is  no 
salvation,  she  knows  and  means  what  she  says  ?  Will  he 
pardon  us  if  we  suggest  that  he,  perhaps,  would  be  better 
employed  in  combating  this  rampant  latitudinarianism  which 
is  now  devouring  Catholic  nations,  than  in  making  war 
on  the  old  reviewer  for  errors  into  which  he  has  never  fallen? 
But  it  seems  in  the  estimation  of  the  Pilot's  theologian  we 
erred  in  representing  unbaptized  infants  dying  in  infancy,  and 
of  course  in  invincible  ignorance,  as  suffering  from  the  loss  of 
heaven,  and  he  quotes  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventura,  Suarez, 
and  others,  to  prove  the  contrary.     Does  he  suppose  the  pos- 
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session  of  heaven  is  a  small  affair?  That  they  suffered  the 
pain  of  sense  we  have  never  pretended ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  suffer  the  pain,  that  is,  the  penalty  of  loss.  That 
they  do  not  suffer  the  pain  of  sense  in  consequence  of  being 
deprived  of  the  beatific  vision,  is  the  common  opinion  of  theo- 
logians, and  we  have  not  the  temerity  to  contradict  them; 
but,  deprived  of  that  vision,  they  remain  and  must  for  ever 
remain  infinitely  below  their  destiny,  with  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created  unattained  and  unattainable  :  and  every  ra- 
tional creature  necessarily  suffers,  morally  and  spiritually,  if 
not  sensibly,  so  long  as  it  remains  below  its  destiny,  with  the 
end  for  which  it  exists  unrealized.  Hence  Pope  St.  Gregory 
the  Great  recognizes  but  two  states  after  death;  the  one,  hap- 
piness in  heaven,  and  the  other,  suffering  in  hell.  The  holy 
council  of  Florence  defines  that  unbaptized  infants  dying  in 
infancy  go  to  hell,  "  in  infernum."  That  God  may  hide  from 
them  all  sense  of  their  loss,  and  provide  for  them  a  flowery  sort 
of  delight  in  which  they  will  be  conscious  of  no  suffering,  of 
no  loss  even,  is  a  theological  opinion  ;  but  we  understand  not 
how  it  can  be  without  a  miracle  of  divine  mercy.  And  if  we 
suppose  a  miracle  for  so  much,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  we  may 
not  just  as  well  suppose  a  miracle  big  enough  to  admit  them 
to  the  vision  of  God  in  glory.  The  loss  of  heaven  is  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  evils. 

The  Pilot  is  very  generous  in  assuming  that  we  inserted  the 
Letter  of  "  Sacerdos"  as  an  amende  honorable.  "We  did  not 
feel  and  do  not  now  feel  that  there  was  any  amende  due,  for 
between  him  and  us  there  was  and  is  no  doctrinal  difference. 
He  concedes  that  the  presumption  is,  that  persons  converted 
from  the  sects  have  not  been  validly  baptized ;  and  that  is 'all 
that  we  maintained,  though  we  thought  the  criticisms  of  the 
writer  in  the  Mirror  on  "The  Threshold  of  the  Church/'  un- 
called forand  captious.  Our  difference  turned  on  practical  ques- 
tions. We  inserted  the  letter,  because  it  Mas  written  by  a 
learned  and  able  theologian,  and  an  old  and  highly  esteemed 
friend ;  because  it  was  rather  sharp  upon  us,  and,  finally,  be- 
cause, disabled  at  the  time  from  writing,  we  were  in  want  of 
matter  to  fill  out  the  number.  If  we  could  have  held  a  pen, 
Ave  should  have  accompanied  the  publication  with  some  cor- 
rectives, which  have  since  been  happily  and  better  supplied  by 
a  priest  and  theologian  no  less  learned  and  even  more  distin- 
guished, and  with  a  far  wider  experience. 

So  much  for  our  Boston  theologian,  who  was  not,  we  ap- 
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prehend,  trained,  as  we  were,  in  the  school  of  the  late  illustri- 
ous bishop  of  Boston,  a  theologian,  whose  exactness  and  sound- 
ness we,  every  day  as  we  advance  in  life,  find  confirmed,  and 
whose  teachings  we  but  feebly  reproduce.  May  he  who  was 
our  spiritual  father  on  earth,  still  remember  and  watch  over 
the  spiritual  son  with  whom  he  had  so  much  affectionate  pa- 
tience, and  whom  he  took  so  much  pains  to  instruct  in  the 
principles,  doctrines,  and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion!  Nev- 
er can  we  repay  to  his  memory,  for  ever  blessed,  his  labor  and 
pains,  his  uniform  sweetness,  unfailing  kindness,  and,  above 
all,  his  tender  and  unaffected  piety,  and  profound  and  coura- 
geous love  of  truth.     God  has,  we  trust,  rewarded  him. 

We  turn  now  to  the  anonymous  letter,  our  chief  objection  to 
which  is,  that  it  is  anonymous.  With  the  exception  of  articles 
in  the  Catholic  World  and  N.  Y.  Tablet,  we  have  never  pub- 
lished any  thing  since  our  Catholic  life  began  that  bears  not 
our  name,  and  for  which  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible. 
It  is  hardly  fair  for  a  writer  to  send  us  a  communication  with- 
out his  name,  and,  ordinarily,  such  a  communication  would 
be  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  unread.  But  happening  to 
read  a  page  of  the  present  communication,  before  observing 
that  it  was  unsigned,  and  discovering  that  it  arraigned  our  or- 
thodoxy, and  that  the  matter  could  be  treated  independently  of 
the  writer,  we  make  in  this  case  an  exception  to  our  rule,  for 
which  the  writer  may  not  thank  us. 

The  first  objection  Mr.  Anonymous  urges  against  us  is,  that 
we  assert  that  "the  eternally  lost  are  gainers  by  their  existence, 
for  it  is  always  better  to  be  than  not  to  be."  We  say  this  in  ac- 
cordance with  philosophy,  which,  as  we  have  learned  it,  and  as 
we  have  supposed  all  theologians  maintain,  teaches  that  Ens, 
Bonum,  and  Verum,  are  identical,  because  all  are  infinite,  and 
there  can  be  but  one  infinite.  God  is  being  in  its  plenitude, 
and  in  that  he  is  being  he  is  good.  All  existences  are  exist- 
ences, or  exist  by  virtue  of  their  participation  of  being,  me- 
diante  the  creative  act  of  Being.  Hence  all  existences,  in  that 
they  participate  of  being,  participate  of  good.  But,  as  the 
damned  or  eternally  lost  do  really  exist,  they  really  partici- 
pate of  good,  in  so  far  as  they  participate  of  being,  and  there- 
fore we  conclude  that  they  are  gainers  by  their  existence,  for 
it  is  "better  to  be,  and  even  to  be  miserable,"  as  St.  Augustine 
says,*  "than  to  be  nothing,"  which,  as  the  privation  of  all  be- 

*  Liberum  Arbitrium,  1.  iii.  cap.  vii. 
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ing,  is  the  privation  of  all  good,  and  cannot  be  willed,  or  in 
itself  desirable. 

To  this  Anonymous  opposes  the  words  of  our  Lord  refer- 
ring to  Judas,  "Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
been  born,"  and  what  St.  Thomas  said  of  these  words  and  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine.  Here  is  what  St.  Thomas  says  in  the 
passage  referred  to:  "Ad  tertium,  quod  licet  non  esse  maxime 
sit  malum,  in  quantum  privat  esse;  est  tamen  valde  bonum,  in 
quantum  privat  miseria  qua?  est  maximum  malorum."  This 
makes  nothing  against  us  or  St.  Augustine.  St.  Thomas  says 
in  the  body  of  the  article:  "Quod  non  esse  potest  dupliciter 
considerari.  Uno  modo,  secundum  se,  et  sic  nullo  modo  est 
appetibile  cum  non  habeat  aliquam  rationcm  boni,  sed  sit  pura 
privatio.  Alio  modo,  potest  considerari,  in  quantum  est  ab- 
lativum  peenalis  vita?,  seu  alicujus  miseria?  et  sic  non  esse  ac- 
cipit  rationcm  boni.  .  .  .  Et  per  hunc  modum  melius  est 
damnatis  non  esse  quam  miseros  esse.  Unde  Matth.  xxvi, 
2-4,  dicitur:  Bonum  erat  ei,  si  natus  von  fuisset  homo  ille" 
From  this  we  gather  that,  while  we  cannot  say  that  it  would 
have  been  absolutely  good,  or  good  in  itself,  for  Judas  and 
the  damned  if  they  had  not  been  born  or  existed,  we  can  only 
say  it  would  have  been  relatively  or  accidentally  good,  in  the 
respect  they  would  not  have  suffered.  This,  if  we  understand 
it.  explains  how  our  Lord  could  say  that  it  would  have  been 
good  for  Judas  if  he  had  never  been  born,  that  is,  good  in 
that  he  would  not  have  suffered  misery,  without  contradict- 
ing what  St.  Augustine  holds,  and  we  after  him,  that  Ens  is 
always  good,  and  that  it  is  always  better  to  be  than  not  to  be, 
and  therefore  the  eternally  lost  are  gainers  by  their  existence. 
We  may  be  wrong,  but  the  passage  from  St.  Thomas  does  not 
prove  it,  and  Anonymous  fails  to  convict  us  of  error. 

The  second  objection  brought  by  Anonymous  to  prove  that 
the  "  bonus  Orestes"  sometimes  nods,  is  drawn  from  what  we 
said  respecting  the  canonization  of  St.  Louis  of  France.  Bon- 
iface VIII.  is  in  most  respects  our  ideal  pope.  We  make  two 
statements,  and  the  first,  one  only,  if  we  could  make  it  with- 
out irreverence,  to  which  exception  is  taken  :  1.  That  the  pope, 
perhaps,  among  other  reasons,  was  moved  to  canonize  the  king- 
as  a  stroke  of  policy  ;  and  '2.  That  the  pope  is  infallible  in  the 
canonization  of  saints,  is  not,  we  believe,  de  fide.  We  were 
endeavoring  to  disprove  the  French  pretension  that  the  kings 
of  France  had  always  been  the  devoted  servants  of  the  church 
or  the  papacy.     The  Frank   sovereigns,  who  were  Germans 
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not  Freneh,  f  hough  sovereigns  of  the  country  now  called 
France,  did  serve  the  church,  and  it  was  the  Franks  not  the 
French ;  for  France,  as  we  now  understand  it,  did  not  come 
into  existence  till  the  end  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty;  but 
the  kings  of  France  proper,  with  the  exception  of  Louis  IX 
or  St.  Louis,  we  maintained,  had  almost  uniformly  been  un- 
faithful to  the  papacy.  The  church  owed  the  great  western 
schism  to  France;  Protestantism  itself  had  a  French  origin, 
and  but  for  the  French  government  Protestantism  would  have 
been  extinguished  within  the  first  century  of  its  existence. 
We  were  led  to  speak  rather  disparagingly  of  St.  Louis  as  a 
king,  by  no  means  as  a  man,  by  the  fact  that  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  against  the  pope,  con- 
stantly maintained  friendly  relations  with  him,  and  exhorted 
the  pope  to  moderation  in  dealing  with  that  perfidious  Hoh- 
enstaufen,  who  for  so  many  years  warred  against  the  church. 
We  never  doubted  his  virtues,  so  to  speak,  as  a  domestic 
king,  or  his  rare  heroism  in  adversity,  but  he  always  seemed 
to  us  a  pious  but  narrow-minded  politician.  We  may  have 
erred,  and  not  unlikely  did  err  more  or  less,  in  our  judgment 
of  history ;  but,  treating  of  historical  facts,  we  could  not  well 
avoid  passing  some  judgment  on  them,  and  we  aimed  to  be 
just. 

Yet  we  had  no  thought  of  setting  up  our  judgment  against 
that  of  the  pope,  and  never  doubted  or  dreamed  of  doubting 
the  heroic  sanctity  of  St.  Louis  as  a  man,  or  that  he  was 
rightly  canonized.  Wc  never  said,  and  never  supposed,  that 
Boniface  canonized  him,  solely  or  chiefly  for  political  reasons, 
or  as  a  stroke  of  policy  without  judging  him  to  merit  canon- 
ization for  his  heroic  sanctity,  especially  as  displayed  in  his 
captivity  in  Africa.  We  merely  intimated,  but  with  reverence, 
that  possibly  the  pope  might  also  have  been  influenced,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  just  political  reasons.  We  touched 
the  matter  only  incidentally,  for  it  was  not  the  thesis  we  were 
defending,  or  attempting  to  defend,  nor  was  it  essential  to  the 
line  of  defence  we  had  taken  up,  and  we  are  willing  to  con- 
cede that  our  language  might  and  probably  should  have  been 
more  guarded. 

That  the  pope  is  infallible  in  the  canonization  of  saints, 
we  have  always  supposed  to  be  an  open  question,  and  there- 
fore not  strictly  de  fide.  If  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us, 
— for  we  cannot  readily  lay  our  hands  on  the  book  itself, 
though  it  belongs  to   our  library — the  eminent   Jesuit,  Fr. 
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Nampon,  in  his  Lectures  at  Geneva  "on  Catholic  doctrine 
as  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent,"  places  it  in  his  list  of 
questions  not  yet  defined,  and  therefore  makes  it  an  open 
question.  Even  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  Treatise  on  Canoniza- 
tion, which  we  suppose  is  the  work  meant  by  the  Boston 
Pilot  in  its  second  and  very  offensive  article  on  "More 
Palpable  Errors  of  Brownson,"  assumes  that  it  is  not  defide, 
for  he  says  simply  :  "In  fine,  if  not  a  heretic,  he  is  at  least  guilty 
of  grave  censure  and  most  grievous  punishment  who  dares  to 
assert  that  the  pontiff  has  erred  in  any  canonization,  or  that 
any  one  who  has  been  canonized  is  not  to  be  worshipped  as  a 
saint."  If  it  was  certainly  dejide,  the  denial  would  have  been 
heresy,  and  Benedict  would  not  have  said,  "if  not  a  heretic" 
but  would  have  marked  the  denial  in  question  with  the  note 
of  heresy,  instead  of  branding  it  with  an  inferior  note.  Even 
the  Pilot  man  is  in  doubt  whether  it  is  de  fide  or  not,  for  he 
says,  "  If  only  it  has  not  been  declared  to  be  de  fide,  it  is  at 
least  proximo,  fidei."  But  a  thing  may  be  very  near  another, 
and  yet  not  be  it.  "And  it  cannot  be  questioned  without  griev- 
ously culpable  rashness."  Here  we  suspect  the  theologian  of 
the  Pilot  is  out  in  his  canon-law.  Benedict  XIV  does  not  say 
he  who  denies  that  the  general  proposition,  that  the  pope  is 
infallible  in  the  canonization  of  saints,  is  de  fide,  but  he  who 
dares  assert  that  the  pontiff  has  erred  in  any  canonization, 
or  that  any  one  who  has  been  canonized  (by  the  pontiff,  we 
presume,  is  meant,)  is  not  to  be  worshipped,  "is  guilty,"  etc. 
Does  the  Pilot  understand  the  distinction  ?  Whether  the  papal 
definitions  were  infallible  per  se  or  not,  was,  before  the  late 
definition,  an  open  question,  but  no  one  could  ever  dispute 
any  actual  definition  made  and  promulgated  by  the  pontiff, 
without  incurring  most  grievous  censure  and  punishment. 
We  have  simply  said,  that  the  pope  is  infallible  in  the  can- 
onization of  saints  we  believe  is  not  de  fide,  but  we  have 
never  said  or  thought  that  he  has  erred  in  canonizing  Louis 
of  France,  or  that  he  has  ever  erred  in  any  particular  or 
actual  canonization,  or  denied  that  any  one  actually  canon- 
ized by  him  is  to  be  worshipped  as  a  saint.  Where,  then,  is 
"Brownson's  palpable  error,"  or  the  proof  that  the  "bonus 
Orestes  "  sometimes  nods'?  The  most  that  can  be  said  under 
this  head  is,  that  we  questioned  the  exceptional  merit  of 
St.  Louis  as  a  king  or  politician,  to  which  may  be  added  his 
skill  and  capacity  as  a  general,  but  never  questioned  his 
heroic  sanctitv  as  a   man,    nor  denied   that    he  ought  to  be 
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worshipped  as  a  saint.  In  all  this,  if  we  have  erred,  it  has, 
as  we  have  just  said,  only  been  as  an  historian  and  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  supremacy  of  the  apostolic  see  against  Gal- 
licanism,  not  as  a  Catholic  theologian,  nor  in  any  thing  we  sup- 
posed that  we  were  obliged  as  a  Catholic  theologian  to  main- 
tain. 

Anonymous  is  right  as  to  our  "slight  mistake  "  in  calling 
the  dear  St.  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Hungary,  which  was  a 
lapsus  memorice  or  a  lapsus  pennoe,  not  absolutely  unpardon- 
able in  an  old  man  whose  eyes  have  in  measure  failed  him, 
who  is  obliged  to  rely  mainly  on  his  memory  of  former  read- 
ing. 

Through  the  mercy,  the  great  mercy,  of  God,  without  any 
merit  or  effort  of  our  own,  and  while  we  were  foolishly  en- 
gaged in  a  vain  effort  to  build  up  a  church  of  our  own  to 
serve  as  the  church  of  the  future  for  humanity,  we  were  brought 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  just  thirty  years  ago,  the  20th  of 
this  very  month  of  October,  1874.  Certainly  we  were  no 
saint  before  our  conversion,  and  have  not  been  sinless  since, 
but  from  our  admission  into  the  Catholic  fold  we  have,  with 
the  permission,  nay,  at  the  request  of  the  venerable  bishops 
of  the  country,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  communicated  to 
us  by  the  late  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwick,  second  bishop  of 
Boston,  devoted  our  thoughts,  studies,  and  unwearied  labors 
as  a  publicist,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  to  the  cause  of  Cath- 
olicity, at  home  and  abroad.  Mistakes,  even  some  grave 
errors,  we  certainly  have  committed,  but  we  have  never  for 
a  moment,  since  the  waters  of  conditional  baptism  touched  our 
forehead  and  we  received  confirmation,  which  we  did  immedi- 
ately after,  wavered  in  our  faith  or  in  our  loyalty  to  the 
church;  and  we  have  been  for  the  most  part  the  first  to  de- 
tect and  correct  our  errors  and  mistakes,  while  most  of  those 
we  have  been  accused  of,  have  been  imaginary  and  grown 
out  of  national  susceptibilities,  our  refusal  to  confound  the 
traditions  of  Catholics  with  Catholic  tradition,  or  our  prefer- 
ence of  one  school  in  theology  and  philosophy  allowed  by  the 
church  to  another. 

Of  the  value  or  utility  of  our  labors  it  is  not  for  us  to 
speak,  but  the  more  intelligent  and  solid  portion  of  the  Cath- 
olic community  have  rated  them  the  highest,  have  been  the 
most  lenient  to  our  shortcomings,  and,  indeed,  have  always, 
in  our  own  judgment,  rated  them  far  beyond  their  merits,  far 
higher  than  we  do  or  can,  with  all  our  vanity  and  self-love,. 
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rate  them  ourselves.     But   almost   from   the   first,  when  we 
published  hardly  a  line  without    first  submitting    it  to  the 
revision  and  correction  of  one  of  the  very  ablest  theologians 
in  the  country,  we  have  been  assailed  by  a  number  of  wasp- 
ish   journals,"  which  uniformly  misinterpreted  us,  and  misrep- 
resented and  denounced  us  before  a  public  that  never  saw  a 
number  of  the  Bedew,  and  knew  of  its  existence  only  through 
them.      From  this    cause  we  suffered,  that  is,  the  Revieio  suf- 
fered before  its  suspension  more  than  it  is  easy  to  say,  and  its 
influence  was  in  a  measure  neutralized.      Indeed,  we  received 
far   worse  treatment,  less  courtesy,  candor,  and   fair  dealing 
from  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  press  than  from  the  non-Cath- 
olic journals.      We  regret  to  perceive  that,  though  there  has 
been  a  great  improvement  in  the  Catholic  press  generally  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  there  are  still  so-called  Catholic  journals 
that   retain  quite  too  much  of  the  old  inability  to   understand 
what  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  too  decided  a  tendency  to 
suspect  evil  where  they  do  not  comprehend,  quite  too  much  of 
the  old  snarling  or  fault-finding  and  carping  spirit,  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  same  ignorance  and  disregard  of  principle.     We 
art;  too  old  and  have  too  short  a  time  to  live  on  the  earth  to  care 
for  these  things  for  our  own  sake.     The  earthly  reputation  of 
the  editor  of  this  Review,  such  as  it  is,  is  made,  and  could  nei- 
ther be  enhanced  nor  diminished,  even  were  it  worth  a  thought, 
by  any  number  of  petty  scribblers,  who,  as  a  former  editor  of 
the  Boston  Pilot  was  wont  to  say,   "  read  with  their  toes  and 
understand  with  their  elbows." 

But  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  our  Catholic  journals  and 
periodicals  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  Catholic  public,  and 
encourage  the  creation  of  a  high-toned,  solid  Catholic  litera- 
ture. We  cannot  deny  that  we  as  Catholics  have  by  no  means, 
that  moral  weight  in  the  American  community  to  which  we 
are  entitled  by  our  wealth,  intelligence,  and  numbers.  The 
most  enlightened,  intelligent,  best-informed,  as  well  as  the 
most  honest,  purest,  and  most  conscientious,  straightforward, 
and  virtuous  portion  of  the  American  people,  even  in  the  nat- 
ural order,  are  unquestionably  to  be  found  among  Catholics, 
no  matter  of  what  nationality;  but,  unhappily,  there  is 
another  class,  a  noisy  and  brawling  class,  who  are  below,  if 
any  thing,  in  honesty,  candor,  and  fair  dealing,  and  in  vice 
anil  crime,  the  average  Protestant,  and  it  is  by  these  our 
moral  weight  in  the  community  is  determined.  The  good  are 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  and   in   politics  and    public  affairs  either 
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take  no  part,  or  follow  the  lead  of  their  unprincipled,  intrigu- 
ing, and  tricky  demagogues.  It  is  the  business  of  the  press 
to  correct  this  evil,  and  to  bring  the  lay-power  into  sub- 
ordination to  the  great  principles  of  our  religion.  To  this  end 
we  need  not  only  a  Catholic  education  for  the  young,  but  a 
rich,  living,  and  solid  Catholic  literature  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  the  adult  generation. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  such  a  literature,  if  the  press  puiFs 
every  book  that  is  issued  by  a  Catholic  publisher,  or  snaps 
and  snarls  at  every  one  that  rises  above  the  common  level,  or 
passes  it  over  in  silence,  because  it  is  too  profound  for  the 
journalist  to  comprehend? 

The  press  cannot,  as  things  now  are,  grapple  with  a  book 
of  any  depth  or  real  merit,  without  betraying  its  ignorance 
and  mental  imbecility.  With  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  the 
press  is  not  conducted  by  living,  thinking  men,  and,  instead 
of  being  an  auxiliary,  it  is  not  seldom  an  embarrassment  to 
the  clergy.  It,  as  a  rule,  lacks  critical  capacity,  as  well  as 
good  taste.  How,  then,  is  it  to  aid  us  in  creating  such  a  lit- 
erature as  we  need  to  give  us  our  just  moral  weight  in  the 
community  ?  We  should  show  ourselves  superior  in  every 
department  of  honest  literature,  and  every  department  of  liv- 
ing thought,  to  non-Catholic  Americans,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Catholic  press  to  aid  us  in  doing  it. 

The  Boston  Pilot  has  taken  us  severely  to  task,  because  we 
have  insisted  strictly  on  the  dogma  which  its  theologian  can- 
not deny  without  being  even  a  formal  heretic.  He  simply 
attempts  to  explain  away  what  he  dares  not  deny,  and  blames 
us  for  preferring  the  dogma  as  defined  by  the  church  to  what 
at  best  is  only  the  opinion  of  some  liberalizing  or  tender- 
hearted theologians.  Now,  while  we  are  writing,  there  comes 
to  us  a  letter  from  an  earnest  priest,  written  in  a  very  differ- 
ent strain,  and  with  his  name  and  permission  to  make  use  of 
it  as  we  please.     We  insert  an  extract: 

My  Deak  Dr.  Brownson:— 

With  the  greatest  pleasure  I  read  carefully,  again  and  again,  your 
article,  "Nulla  est  salus  extra  Ecclesiarn." 

The  reason  I  took  so  much  interest  in  it  was,  hecause  I  studied  in  Car- 
low,  Ireland,  where  since  my  childhood  I  heard  always  that  "no  one 
except  Catholics  would  he  saved:"  so  steadfastly  do  the  Irish  Catholics 
cling  to  this  opinion,  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  pray  God  to  have 
mercy  on  a  dead  Protestant. 

Second  reason:  For  your  article  appeared  to  me  in  the  same  light  in 
which  I  received  that  opinion  last  year  when  studying  that  question  in 
College. 
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Third  reason:  Because  I  spent  some  time  in  the  Country  Mission  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles  north  of  this  city.  I  often  preached  the 
Catholic  doctrine  in  Protestant  churches,  court-houses,  puhlic  halls,  and 
school-houses  to  heretics  and  infidels,  in  its  naked  simplicity  as  I 
learned  it.  I  spoke  of  the  one  true  Church  and  of  thenecessity  for  being 
members  of  it.  I  think  that  this  teaching  offended  some,  even  Catholics. 
Some  said  that  a  greater  insult  could  not  be  offered  Protestants  or  in- 
fidels, than  to  say  that  they  should  become  Catholics  in  order  to  save 
their  souls. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  going  to  continue  this  article  in  the  Oc- 
tober number,  because  it  is  a  terrible  evil  to  see  so  many  good  people 
going  daily  to  destruction;  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be  also  blamable  on 
the  part  of  those  commissioned  by  our  dear  Lord  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  salvation,  not  to  mildly  and  sweetly  in  a  St.  Francis  de  Sales-like  man- 
ner, admonish  them  of  thenecessity  of  belonging  to  the  one  true  Church. 

Our  reverend  friend  is  perfectly  right,  and  experience,  so 
far  as  we  have  any  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  him,  that  if  we 
wish  to  convert  Protestants  and  infidels  we  must  preach  in  all 
its  rigor  the  naked  dogma.  Give  them  the  smallest  peg,  or 
what  appears  so,  not  to  you,  but  to  them; — the  smallest  peg, 
on  which  to  hang  a  hope  of  salvation  without  being  in  or 
actually  reconciled  to  the  church  by  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance,— and  all  the  arguments  you  can  address  to  them  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  being  in  the  church  in  order  to  be  saved, 
will  have  no  more  effect  on  them  than  rain  on  a  duck's  back. 
You  may  bring  them  iiffc>  the  church  for  aesthetic  reasons,  by 
the  grandeur  and  pomp  of  your  liturgy,  your  taste  in  church 
decoration,  your  solemn  and  soul-entrancing  music,  even  for 
intellectual  reasons,  but  never  as  the  necessary  means  of  sav- 
ing their  souls.  St.  Augustine  wrote  his  "  Confessions,"  but 
not  usually  do  those  converts  write  the  history  of  their  con- 
version, who  were  led  to  the  church  by  the  need  they  felt  of 
getting  rid  of  their  sins,  and  of  supernatural  grace  to  assist 
them  to  lead  an  upright  spiritual  life.  We  did  not  in  our 
"Convert"  present  the  moral  aspects  of  our  conversion,  and 
the  late  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  then  bishop  of  Louisville, 
complained  of  us,  because  it  contained  no  peccavi,  and  it  con- 
tained none,  because  we  wrote  only  with  the  special  design  of 
showing  the  intellectual  continuity  we  maintained  through  all 
the  various  changes  we  underwent.  From  reading  the  his- 
tories of  their  conversions,  written  in  the  form  of  novels  by 
old  women  and  young  women,  one  would  be  led  to  conclude 
that  our  Lord  "came  to  call  the  righteous,  not  sinners,  to  re- 
pentance." Xotone  ofthe  noble  heroines  is  oppressed  with  sin, 
nor  cries  out  in  the  agony  of  her  soul,  "What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved?"     Nothing  is  more  deceptions  than  these  autobiog- 
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raphies  of  converts.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  the 
chief  difficulties  of  heretics  and  infidels  are  intellectual  diffi- 
culties ;  else  why  is  it  that  Protestants  convert  so  many  in 
their  ''protracted  meetings/'  and  lose  them  only  because  they 
have  nothing  to  give  them  ?  Let  the  Catholic  preach  to  them 
as  if  they  were  bad  Catholics,  or  sinners  rather,  crowding  the 
broad  road  to  destruction,in  imminent  danger  of  being  damned, 
and  his  converts  will  outnumber  those  of  Protestant  preachers, 
and  he  will  retain  them,  for  he  has  something  to  give  them, 
wherewithal  to  feed  and  fill  their  souls. 

There  can  be  no  more  fatal  mistake  than  to  soften,  liberal- 
ize, or  latitudinize  this  terrible  dogma,  "Out  of  the  church 
there  is  no  salvation,"  or  to  give  a  man  an  opportunity  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  belongs  to  the  soul  of  the  church, 
though  an  alien  from  the  body.  But  enough.  We  have  for 
once  taken  up  the  objections  urged  against  us,  and  formally 
replied  to  them,  but  it  is  the  last  time.  If  objections,  or  cavils 
rather,  continue  to  be  urged  anonymously  or  in  the  weekly 
press,  we  shall  silently  correct  such  errors  as  we  really  fall  into, 
but  we  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  the  objections.  We 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  profitless  or  petty  controversy.  We 
do  not  wish  the  tranquillity  of  old  age  to  be  disturbed,  nor 
will  we  be  diverted  from  the  work  before  us,  which  we  must 
soon  perform  or  not  at  all.  If  the  journals  must  have  a  tussle, 
let  them  seek  out  a  younger  athlete  who,  perhaps,  will  feel 
honored  by  their  notice,  and  who  is  "  spoiling  for  a  fight," 
for  which  we  are  not,  at  least  with  Catholics  who  should  as- 
sist us  instead  of  arming  themselves  against  us,  and  hindering 
us  all  in  their  power. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  received  the 
following  anonymous  letter,  postmarked  Baltimore,  Md. 

To  O.  A.  Brownson.  LL.  D. 
Dear  sir  : 

As  fraternal  correction  is  a  dut}',  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  tell  you 
that  your  remarks  on  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  the 
Review  for  July,  breathe  an  anti-Catholic  spirit.  What!  a  de- 
votion sanctioned  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  looked 
upon  by  the  faithful  at  large  as  a  providential  means  to  obtain  the  ces- 
sation of  the  fearful  storm  now  raging  against  the  church,  is  compared 
to  fashions,  which  earthly-minded  people  invent  for  the  sake  of  gain  or 
to  satisfy  personal  vanity !  You  have  committed  a  most  serious  fault  by 
speaking  so  disrespectfully  of  so  pious  a  practice.  You  ought  to  know 
that  such  objections  were  formerly  urged  by  the  Jansenists,  and  there- 
fore are  suggested  by  the  enemy  of  God  and  man.    When  a  Catholic  is  so 
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uuliappy  as  not  to  perceive  the  excellency  of  thisdevotion,  and  so  phleg- 
matic as  not  to  have  his  feelings  stirred  by  it,  he  ought  to  feel  humbled 
aud  beg  of  God  to  open  his  eyes  and  warm  his  heart,  instead  of  publish- 
ing to  the  world  his  want  of  piety,  and  censuring  what  he  is  unable  to 
appreciate.  He  should  not  forget  what  St.  Paul  wrote  of  a  certain  class 
of  persons:  "Animalis  homo  non  percepit  ea  quae  sunt  Spiritus  Dei." 
The  consequence  of  such  aberrations  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Brownson  will 
be,  that  he  shall  once  more  lose  his  influence  for  good,  and  oblige  his 
real  friends  again  to  drop  his  Review. 

Not  a  Jesuit. 
per  X 

"Fraternal  correction/'  when  administered  in  the  spirit  of 
charity,  by  one  who  is  not  ashamed  of  his  name,  and  who  dis- 
dains to  shrink  as  a  coward  from  the  responsibility  of  his  act, 
is  always  welcome  to  us,  and  gratefully  received.  As  to  the 
devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  we  are  not  aware  that 
we  have  given  any  just  cause  ot  scandal.  In  our  notice  we 
confess  our  incompetency  to  treat  the  subject,  having  neglected 
to  study  it  with  the  attention  that  we  should,  that  is,  ought 
to  have  done.  We  confess,  also,  as  the  reason  for  our  having 
never  properly  studied  it,  that  we  had  never  been  especially 
attracted  to  the  devotion  itself,  and  had  been  repelled  by  the 
pictures  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which  we  had  seen.  We  com- 
plained that  they  did  not  attract  us  nor  excite  us  to  devotion 
to  our  spiritual  director,  and  asked  him  if  it  did  not  indicate 
something  wrong  in  us.  He,  a  learned  and  pious  bishop  and 
the  most  perfect  master  of  spiritual  life  we  have  ever  met  with 
told  us  not  to  be  uneasy  about  it,  and  said  he  himself  had  never 
been  able  to  look  upon  those  pictures  without  a  shock.  The 
picture  always  seemed  to  us  the  picture  of  a  bleeding,  not  an 
inflamed  heart,  and  no  picture  of  mere  physical  pain,  not  even 
the  purely  physical  sufferings  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross,  ever 
deeply  moves  us.  We  are  moved  by  the  agony  in  the  garden, 
produced,  as  we  have  always  supposed,  not  by  the  dread  of  the 
physical  pain  our  Lord  was  about  to  endure,  but  by  his  fore- 
sight of  how  few,  comparatively,  would  profit  by  his  cross 
and  passion,  and  what  numbers,  in  spite  of  all  he  had 
done  and  suffered,  or  was  to  do  and  suffer,  would  be  eternally 
lost.  This  was  the  agony,  this  caused  his  bloody  sweat  and 
made  him  exclaim,  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me ;  yet  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  We  cannot 
refrain  from  weeping  with  our  Lord  when  he  looked  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  seeing  the  afflictions  about  to  befall  that  guilty  city, 
he  exclaimed :  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thee  as  the  hen   gathers  her  brood  under  her 
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wings,  but  thou  wouldst  not."  There  must  be  moral  sorrow, 
the  suffering  of  the  soul,  to  move  us,  and  hence  the  poena  sensus 
counts  for  little  witii  us  in  comparison  with  the  poena  damni.  The 
preacher  does  but  slightly  affect  us  by  his  vivid  pictures  of  the 
physical  sufferings  and  tortures  of  lhe  damned ;  he  moves  us 
deeply  only  when  he  dwells  on  their  eternal  loss,  the  ceaseless  re- 
grets, the  never-ending  despair,  the  eternal  privation  of  the  heav- 
en for  which  they  were  created,  once  within  their  reach,  now  lost 
for  ever.  The  most  terrible  words  to  us  in  Dante's  Inferno  are: 
"Ye  who  enter  here  leave  hope  behind,"  which,  the  poet  says, 
are  inscribed  over  the  gates  of  hell.  Never  to  see  the  face  of 
God  in  the  beatific  vision,  to  a  rightly  instructed  mind,  we  have 
always  supposed  to  be  the  only  part  of  hell  to  be  seriously  dread- 
ed.    It  is  little  that  material  fire  and  brimstone  can  add  to  it. 

"  Not  a  Jesuit"  is  scandalized  at  our  saying  the  devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  is  just  now  the  fashionable  devotion,  but  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  fact:  and  if  the  truth  scandalizes,  how  are  we 
to  be  held  responsible?  "Xot  a  Jesuit"  has  no  right  to  in- 
vent for  us  words  and  thoughts  which  are  his,  not  ours.  AVe 
have  never  made  the  comparison  he  accuses  us  of  making.  We 
said  there  are  fashions  in  devotion  as  well  as  in  dress,  and  he  is 
no  careful  observer  who  does  not  know  it;  but  we  have  never 
said  that  both  spring  from  the  same  source.  Fashions  in  de- 
votion may  spring  from  the  interior  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  have  for  their  end  the  defeat  of  some  special  de- 
vice of  the  devil.  We  have  said  or  implied  nothing  to  the 
contrary.  If  the  spread  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart 
tends  to  quicken  the  perception  and  deepen  the  worship  of 
God  in  his  sacred  humanity,  its  effect  may  be  great  in  allaying 
the  storm  now  raging  against  the  church,  and,  in  any  case,  it 
must  be  good  and  profitable  to  the  soul. 

We  may  have  been  wrongly  taught,  but  we  have  been 
taught  by  those  who  had  authority  to  teach  us,  that  we  are 
bound  to  treat  as  proper  and  useful  every  special  devotion  ap- 
proved by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  church,  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  supreme  pontiff,  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  forbidden  to 
do  or  say  aught  in  its  disparagment,  or  of  those  who  piously 
observe  it ;  but  we  have  not  been  taught  that  it  is  made  obli- 
gatory under  pain  of  sin  upon  the  faithful,  nor  that  among 
approved  devotions  the  Catholic  is  not  free  to  follow  that 
which  has  for  him  a  special  attraction,  as  he  has,  among  can- 
onized saints,  to  select  for  his  special  devotion  the  one  or  more 
to  whom  he  is  especially  drawn.     By   what  right,  then,  does 
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"Not  a  Jesuit"  accuse  us  of  a  want  of  piety  because  we  have 
avowed  that  we  had  had  no  special  attrait  to  the  special  devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus?  Have  we  not  said,  that 
the  "approval  of  the  church  removes,  of  course,  every  theolog- 
ical or  philosophical  difficulty  (such  as  were  urged  by  the 
Jansenists,  for  instance)  in  the  way  of  this  devotion  as  she 
herself  approves  it"?  The  objections  we  suggested  were  sug- 
gested as  bearing  against  certain  expositions  of  the  meaning 
of  the  devotion  we  had  seen,  and  which  we  took  not  from  the 
Jansenists,  but  from  Benedict  XIV.,  and  were  assigned  by 
him  as  a  reason  for  not  approving  the  devotion  at  that  time. 
We  supposed  that  the  church  had  approved  the  worship  in  a 
sense  which  escaped  those  objections,  but  which  it  seemed  to 
us  to  bear  against  it,  as  explained  by  Father  Preston  and  others. 
Our  only  difficulty  was  not  with  the  devotion  as  approved  by 
the  church,  but  in  finding  out  in  what  sense  she  has  approved 
it.  We  found  the  books  we  had  seen,  treating  the  subject 
either  in  a  loose,  vague,  and  indeterminate  or  objectionable 
sense  from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy  and  theology  as  we 
had  learned  them. 

So  far  as  the  worship  of  the  sacred  humanity  of  Christ, 
hypostatically  united  to  his  divine  person,  and  thus  made  lit- 
erally and  substantially  the  human  nature  of  God,  for  ever 
inseparable,  but  distinct  from  his  divine  nature,  is  promoted 
by  the  special  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  or  any  element 
of  Catholic  faith  or  doctrine  is  brought  out,  expressed  or  em- 
bodied in  the  practical  devotions  of  the  faithful,  no  Catholic 
can  question  it  or  be  allowed  to  speak  disparagingly  of  it.  Nor 
have  we  ever  done  so.  No  Catholic  writer  has  insisted  at 
tircatcr  length  or  more  earnestly  than  we  on  the  worship  of 
God  in  his  humanity,  or  that  it  is  God  in  his  human  nature 
who  founds  the  entire  Christian  or  teleological  order,  the 
"new  creation,"  who  redeems  us  and  is  our  only  Mediator 
and  Saviour;  and  it  is  by  her  and  their  relation  to  the  God- 
Man  by  nature  and  by  grace  that  is  justified  the  worship  we 
pay  to  Blessed  Mary  and  the  saints.  To  worship  God  in  his 
human  nature,  to  honor  the  Son  as  we  honor  the  Father,  is  of 
precept.  The  fundamental  error  of  Protestantism  is  the  re- 
jection of  the  worship  of  God  in  his  human  nature,  or  in  sep- 
arating the  human  nature  of  the  Word  from  the  divine  nat- 
ure, thus  dissolving  Jesus,  which  the  blessed  Apostle  John, 
as  we  have  already  said,  tells  us  is  the  spirit  of  Antichrist 
who  was  even  then  in  the  world. 
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Again:  If  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  taken  as  the  emblem 
or  symbol  of  the  human-divine  love  or  affection  of  our  Lord 
which  redeems  and  saves,  we  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
with  the  special  devotion  introduced  in  its  present  form  by  the 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  for,  thus  taken,  it  is  only  a  special 
form,  and  a  beautiful  form,  of  adoration  of  the  human-divine 
love  that  redeems  and  saves  the  world.  But  we  have  been 
told  that  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  take  it ;  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  material  sense,  or  as  the  material 
organ,  in  which  sense  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  any 
special  reason  why  we  should  worship  the  heart  rather  than 
any  other  ©rgan  of  Christ's  sacred  body. 

Finally :  If  "Not  a  Jesuit." —<  rod  forgive  him  for  his  gross 
injustice  to  us,  in  supposing  that  a  Jesuit  would  have  less 
weight  with  us  than  one  not"  a  Jesuit,  or  because  a  Jesuit,— 
had  read  the  concluding  paragraph  of  our  notice,*  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  pain  of  writing  his  very  uncharitable 
letter  to  us  on  the  subject. 

*Thc  notice  of  works  on  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  referred  to  by 
"Not  a  Jesuit"  is  as  follows: 

The  Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  with  some  Account  of  the  Devotion  to 
the  Sacred  Heart.  Bv  the  Rev.  George  Tickell,  S.  J.— Lectures  up- 
on the  Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Very 
Rev  Thomas  S.  Preston,  V.  G.— The  Paradise  of  God;  or,  the  Virt- 
ues of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  By  A  Father  op  the  Society  of 
Jesus.—  Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  By  Rev,  b.  Franco, 
S.  J.  Translated  from  the  Italian. 

This  Life  of  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  the  foundress  of 
the  special  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  is  written  from  too 
special  a  point  of  view,  and  is  confined  too  exclusively  to  the  interior 
working  of  our  Lord  in  her  soul  to  please  men  who,  like  ourselves,  have 
little  spiritual-mindedness.  Besides,  there  is  too  much  repetition,  and 
we  have  the  same  thing  in  substance  over  and  over  again  through  hun- 
dreds of  wearisome  paces.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  incidents, 
natural  or  supernatural,  narrated  have  been  unconsciously  colored  by 
her  lively  imagination  and  the  warmth  of  her  temperament.  We  do  not 
doubt  her  perfect  truthfulness  or  her  heroic  virtues,  but  we  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  impossible  in  very  great  saints  not  always  to  discriminate  with 
perfect  accuracy  between  what  comes  from  their  own  exalted  sentiments 
and  excited  imaginations,  and  what  comes  from  a  supernatural  source, 
especially  if  thev  happen  to  be  of  an  impressionable  nature.  Indeed 
very  holy  persons  have  made  mi-takes  as  to  facts  they  believed  to  have 
been  supernatural]}'  revealed  to  them.  Hence  we  listen  always  with  a 
certain  distrust  to  alleged  private  revelations,  and  the  visions  and  proph- 
ecies of  enthusiastic  nuns.  We  do  not  deny  that  real  divine  revela- 
tions are  made  to  private  persons,  that  the  saints  have  true  visions,  and 
do  by  aid  of  the  Holv  Spirit  prophesy  truly;  such  things  maybe  and  are 
in  the  church,  and*  it  is  pious  to  believe  them,  but  we  are  glad  the 
church  does  not  include  them  in  the  objectum  fidei  Catholicee,  or  require 
us  to  make  an  act  of  Catholic  faith  in  them. 
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Margaret  Mary  was  an  extraordinary  person,  and  seems  to  Lave  been 
from  early  life  led  and  consumed  by  the  love  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and 
ready  to  suffer  any  thing  for  him  to  make  herself  like  him  and  to 
prove  her  love  to  him.  The  church  has  deckled  that  her  virtues  through 
divine  grace  rose  to  the  heroic  degree.  Our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.  has 
declared  her  Blessed,  the  process  for  her  canonization  is  commenced,  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  faithful  will  soon  have  the  joy  of  vener- 
ating her  under  the  title  of  Saint  as  well  as  Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 
She  is  an  honor  and  a  glory  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  Mary,  an 
order  for  which  we  have  a  strong  affection,  and  there  are  no  saints  whom 
we  love  and  venerate  more  than  we  do  their  holy  founders  St.  Francis 
de  Sales  and  St.  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  saints  who  should  be  espec- 
ially honored  in  this  Calvinistic  country  by  Catholics  of  American 
origin. 

The  other  works  placed  at  the  head  of  this  notice  treating  of  the  de- 
votion to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  are,  we  presume,  very  excellent 
works  of  the  kiud,  but  we  are  not  competent  to  speak  of  their  merits, 
or  of  the  subject  as  a  special  devotion  of  which  they  treat.  Having 
never  been  specially  attracted  to  it,  and  having  been  repelled  by  the  pict- 
ures of  the  Sacred  Heart  we  have  seen,  which  have  never  excited  our 
devotion-,  we  have  neglected  to  study  this  devotion  with  the  attention 
we  should.  It  is  comparativly  a  new  devotion,  especially  in  the  form 
introduced  by  Margaret  Mary,  and  we  are  not  easily  drawn  to  new  devo- 
tions. It  is  just  now  the  fashionable  devotion:  all  the  bishops  in  the 
Union,  and  for  aught  we  know  in  the  whole  world,  have  consecrated 
each  his  own  diocese  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  we  have  yet  to  see  that 
love  and  fidelity  to  Jesus  keep  pace  with  the  spread  of  the  devo- 
tion. There  are  fashions  in  devotion  as  well  as  in  dress.  We  know 
that  the  new  fashions  that  come  up  are  not  any  better  or  more  pleasing 
to  our  Blessed  Lord  than  the  old,  that  are  suffered  to  grow  obsolete. 
In  regard  to  special  devotions  the  church,  we  believe,  leaves  each 
individual  free  to  follow  his  attrait,  and  one  is  not  to  be  blamed,  because 
he  is  not  drawn  to  this  or  that  particular  devotion  approved  but  not 
made  obligatory  by  the  church. 

The  approval  of  the  church  removes  of  course  every  theological  or 
philosophical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  devotion,  as  she  herself  ap- 
proves it.  The  heart  is  usually  spoken  of  in  ordinary  speech,  and  in  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  as  the  synonymeof  the  affections  of  love  and  will,  as  when 
Wisdom  says,  "My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  Prov.  viii,  and  the  ma- 
terial heart  may  be  taken  as  the  material  seat  or  organ  of  the  af- 
fection; but  whether  it  is  so  or  not  is  a  philosophical  question  which  we 
do  not  understand  the  church  to  have  determined  in  approving  the  de- 
votion of  the  Sacred  Heart.  We  have  always  supposed  that  in  this  de- 
votion the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  taken  as  the  material  emblem  of  the  affec- 
tions, the  burning  love,  and  infinite  tenderness  of  the  God-Man.  It  is  so 
we  find  the  Holy  Father  reported  as  speaking  of  it  in  one  of  his 
recent  addresses.  But  we  find  Father  Preston,  in  his  Lectures,  speaking- 
somewhat  differently.  "The  object  of  our  devotion,"  he  says,  "is  the 
physical,  fleshly  heart  of  the  Son  of  God,  which  beat  in  his  bosom,  which 
was  the  centre  of  his  vital  organism,  and  through  which  coursed  the 
most  precious  blood.  When  we  adore  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Our  Lord,  it 
is  no  symbolic  worship;  it  is  a  real  and  true  adoration  of  the  actual  organ 
of  our  Redeemer;"  Lect.  i.,  p.  19.  In  adoring  the  incarnate  God  we  adore 
in  one  and  the  same  act  both  Divinity  and  Humanity  hypostatically 
united  in  the  one  divine  person.  The  humanity  of  Christ,  which  is  by 
assumption  the  human  nature  of  God,  and  as  substantially  so  as  the  di- 
vine nature  itself,  though  for  ever  distinct  from  it,  includes,  of  course, 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1874. 

'•Dear  Doctor: — 

"As  your  most  loyal  friend,  I  must  send  you  my  criticism 
on  some  articles  in  the  last  or  July  number  of  your  Revieio.  To  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  you,  notwithstanding  your  promise  to  the  con- 
trary, at  war  with  members  of  the  church.  I  refer  to  your  bitter  attack 
on  the  teaching  and  proceedings  of  the  members  of  the  society,  insulting 
at  the  same  time  numberless  children  of  the  church,  and  the  church  her- 
self. 

the  human  body  and  its  organs,  for  "the  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  amongst  us, "St.  John  i,  14.  We  therefore  in  worshipping  Christ  wor- 
ship the  body  of  Christ  and  all  its  members,  fur  his  body  and  its  members 
are  included  in  the  human  nature  of  God.  Thus  far,  we  encounter  no 
difficulty.  But  is  it  certain  that  the  material  organ  called  the  heart  is  the 
seat  or  organ  of  the  affections,  or  that,  in  adoring  it,  we  adore  the  affec- 
tions, the  love  and  will  of  onr  blessed  Lord,  more  than  we  should,  if  we 
directed  our  adoration  to  the  hand  or  the  foot?  If  not,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  it  is,  the  devotion  requires  us  to  take  the  heart  as  standing 
not  precisely  for  the  fleshly  organ,  but  for  the  affections,  the  love  and 
will  usually  regarded  ashaving  their  bodily  seat  in  the  heart.  What  is 
orthodox  doctrine  on  this  point  we  do  not  know,  but  are,  we  trust,  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  defend  it,  when  it  is  made  known  to  us,  though  we 
confess  the  picture,  the  model  of  which  the  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  says  she 
was  shown  by  our  Lord  himself,  strikes  us  not  as  aheart  inflamed  with 
love,  but  as  a  wrounded  and  bleeding  heart,  and  which  repels  rather  than 
attracts  us.      It  does  not  help  our  devotion. 

Father  Franco's  work  is  more  satisfactory  to  us  than  Father  Preston's, 
and  has  made  us  suspect  that  our  coldness  towards  this  devotion,  of 
which  her  English  biographer  calls  Margaret  Mary,  in  defiance  of  gram- 
mar, the  apostle  is  not  much  to  our  credit,  and  proceeds  from  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  theology  involved  in  the  devotion  and  the  prejudice 
which  is  usually  excited  in  us  by  what  seems  to  us  an  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  our  friends,  the  Jesuits,  in  its  propagation,  but  in  regard  to 
which  we  suspect  we  shall  ultimately  find  ourselves  in  the  wrong.  We 
hope  we  are  not  altogether  wanting  in  love  to  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the 
first  Catholic  devotion  to  which  we  were  drawn,  was  that  of  his  blessed 
Mother,  but  we  have  no  ecstasies,  no  raptures,  indeed,  we  are  not  easily 
moved,  and  cannoi  vie  in  imagination  and  eloquent  and  soul-stirring 
description  with  the  authors  of  most  of  the  pious  books  sent  us.  Yet,  a 
chapter  from  the  old  Hebrew  prophets,  or  from  St.  Paul,  will  stir  us  up 
from  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  for  they  have  sublime  thoughts,  and 
elevate  the  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  charm  the  ear.  The  fathers,  the 
older  ascetic  writers,  and  the  Jesuits  of  the  first  century  of  the  existence 
of  their  society,  have  a  depth,  a  solidity,  an  unction,  a  simple  and  touch- 
ing eloquence,  which  we  do  not  find  in  our  contemporaries.  We  can 
admire  them  at  a  distance,  reverence  them,  but  fall  infinitely  below 
them  in  our  least  unsuccessful  efforts. 

*Letter  to  the  Editor  in  regard  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Henrt  of  Jesus.     By  a  Jesuit  and  a  Friend. 
420 
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"First,  you  criticise  the philosophical  views  of  the  modern  writers  of 
the  Society,  rejecting  them  as  unsound,  andyou  even  consider  that  some 
of  their  teachings  lead  logically  to  pantheism  and  atheism.  Dear  Doc- 
tor, you  may  with  all  freedom  differ  from  them  in  your  philosophical 
views,  but  remember  that  you  yourself  made  once  the  remark,  that  the 
Jesuits,  'quasi  instinctively'  side  with  the  view  of  the  church,  hence  the 
rage  of  her  enemies  against  them.  Possibly,  this  may  also  be  the  case  con-' 
cerning  the  point  in  question.  Moreover,  did  you  not  say  you  wished 
to  revive  your  Review,  because  you  had  yet  to  say  to  the  world  some  im- 
portant things  before  leaving  it?  Concerning  your  philosophical  views, 
in  numbers  of  the  old  Review,  you  told  the  world  for  years  and  years, 
over  and  over  again,  your  meaning.  I  know  your  idea  is  to  establish 
sound  metaphysical  principles;  for  if  these  be  once  fixed  in  the  mind, 
the  efforts  of  infidelity  will  avail  little.  But  in  this  you  are  mistaken. 
The  root  of  infidelity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  heart 
of  man,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  'Dixit  insipiens  in 
corde  suo,  nonestDeus,' — wi  corde,  ?jo/i  ra  intellectu. 

"I  often  referred  to  your  own  axiom,  when  jrou  gave  the  prudent  ad- 
vice to  Catholic  preachers,  to  treat  with  Protestants,  not  so  much  as  her- 
etics, but  as  sinners.  Bring  the  infidel  to  repent  of  his  sinful  life,  and  the 
mists  of  his  infidelity  will  soon  vanish.  If  the  religion  of  Christ  were 
not  the  religion  of  self-abnegation  and  of  the  cross,  worldly  philosophy 
would  not  so  persistently  oppose  it.  If  only  the  heart  of  man  be  right, 
lie  has  according  to  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul,  only  toopen  hiseyesand 
to  look  to  the  heavens,  in  order  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  there 
must  be  a  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world.  But  you  do  not  confine  your- 
self to  rejecting  the  philosophical  teaching  of  the  writers  of  the  Soeiety 
as  men,  wdio,  while  professing  to  follow  St-  Thomas,  axe  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding him.  You  go  further,  and  without  any  provocation  declare, 
that  as  educators  they  are  but  imperfectly  performing  the  work  of  higher 
education,  demanded  by  the  times  and  the  country  in  which  we  live. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  you  admit  that,  after  all,  their  colleges 
are  the  best  we  have.  So,  the  blow  must  have  been  felt  also  by  all  di- 
rt otors  of  Catholic  colleges  in  the  country.  Is  this  fighting  only  against 
outsiders  and  enemies  of  the  Church?  Is  it  not  rather  wounding  her 
most  faithful  children,  and  doing  injury  to  yourself?  For  if  you  take 
such  a  ground,  how  can  the  directors  of  such  institutions  recommend  the 
reading  of  your  Review  to  their  students  in  the  higher  classes,  as  they 
have  actually  done,  since  you  recommenced  the  present  series?  For  in- 
stance, our  college  in  Cinciunnti  subscribes  for  four  or  five  copies  for 
distribution  in  the  different  reading-rooms.  But  by  such  remarks  you 
evidently  undermine  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  students  towards 
their  teachers  and  educators,  and  this  must  paralyze  their  efforts  in 
training  their  pupils.  If  you  wanted  to  speak  on  education,  you  had 
only  to  encourage  and  advise  them  to  employ  more  time  and  care  iu 
giving  their  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  a  complete  Catholic  instruction, 
to  form  men  able  to  defend  our  holy  religion,  when  an  occasion  so  pre- 
sents itself,  Even  Montalembert  and  C4oerres  were,  in  this  regard,  not 
as  well  trained  as  you  are. 

"And  not  satisfied  with  treating  in  such  an  unjust  manner  the  efforts 
of  the  Society  concerning  education  in  our  time,  you  plainly  enough 
gave  your  readers  to  understand  that,  even  in  the  previous  century, 
Europe  was  indebted  for  her  paganism  to  the  preposterous  manner  in 
which  the  Society  educated  youth!  ! 

"A  third  attack  in  that  same  number  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  you  made,  censuring,  as  you  think,  their  indiscreet  zeal  in  spread- 
ing devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.     In  order  to  repel  this  attack, 
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I  must  first  call  your  attention  to  the  wrong  and  incorrect  view  you 
have  concerning  the  devotion  itself. 

"The  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  not  directed  towards 
the  adorable  object,  in  preference  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
because  it  is  the  heart;  but  because  the  human  heart  was  a  chosen  in- 
strument by  our  Lord  himself,  that  should  be  affected  by  sentiments  of 
his  love  for  mankind;  and  the  instrument  chosen  by  him  for  the  most 
solemn  manifestations  of  his  love.  That  the  character  of  instrumentality 
may  form  an  especial  foundation  and  reason  for  ^.particular  devotion ,the 
Church  herself  shows  by  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  nails,  the  crown  of 
thorns,  and  the  cross  itself.  You  yourself  remarked  that  we  could  pay 
our  devotions  also  direct  to  the  hands  aud  feet  of  our  Saviour.  Doubt- 
less, having  iu  view  the  manual  labors  of  Christ,  aud  the  fatiguing  jour- 
neys performed  by  him  on  foot  during  his  apostolic  life,  we  may  in  a 
particular  manner  make  the  hands  and  feet  the  object  of  our  devotion. 
How  much  more  reason,  then,  have  we  to  make  the  heart  the  object  of 
our  devotion,  since  it  was  affected  by  the  sentiments  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
for  us? 

"Holy  Scripture  and  the  common-sense  of  all  nations  point  to  a  rela- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  love  to  the  human  heart.  Hence  St.  Bernard 
was  right  when,  addressing  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  he  expressed  himself  as 
follows:  'Ad  hoc  perforatum  est  cor  tuum,  tit  per  vulnus  visibile  vulnus 
amoris  invisibUis  videamus.  Carnale  vulnus  vulnus  spirituale  ostendit. 
Ad  hoctemplum,  ad  hoc  Sanctum  sanctorum,  ad  banc  arcam  testament  i 
laudabo  nomen  Domini,  diceus  cum  David:  Invcnit  cor  ineum,  ut  orem 
Deum  mcum.  Hoc  igitur  corde  tuo  et  meo  dulcissime  Jesu  invento, 
orabo  ad  Deum  meum,  Admitte  tantum  iu  sacrarium  exauditionis  tus? 
preces  meas.     Imo  me  totum  in  cor  tuum  tralic.' 

"But  even  should  this  connection  be  questioned,  as  you  question  it,  it 
never  can  be  denied  that  the  human  heart  of  Jesus  was  the  instrument 
chosen  by  Christ  for  the  most  solemn  manifestations  of  his  love  of  man- 
kind. The  Holy  Fathers  unanimously  teach  that,  as  Eve  came  forth 
from  the  side  of  Adam,  whilst  he  slept  in  Paradise,  so  the  Church  came 
forth  from  the  heart  of  Jesus,  asleep  on  the  cross,  when,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death,  his  heart  was  pierced  by  the  lance.  Listen  to  the  words 
of  St.  Chrysostom:  'Ut  de  latere  Christi  dormientisformareturEcclesia, 
divina  ordinatione  indultum  est,  ut  unus  militum  lancea  latus  suum, 
illud  aperiendo,  perfoderet.  Surge  igitur  anima,  arnica  Christi,  ibi  os 
appo?ie,  ut  haurias  aquas  de  fontibus  Salvatoris.' 

"Viewing  in  this  light  thedevotion  to  the  human  heart  of  Jesus,  itmaj" 
be  easily  seen  why  it  can  and  ought  to  be  the  object  of  our  particular 
devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  how  well  calculated  this  devotion  is  to 
enkindle  in  our  hearts  the  fire  of  divine  love  for  our  Saviour,  and 
how  worthy  this  devotion  is  of  being  propagated  with  all  our  zeal. 

"Did  not  Moses  long  since  admonish  the  people  of  God,  after  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Old  Law,  in  these  words,  And  now  what  else  does  the 
Lord  request  of  thee  than  that  thou  shouldst  love  him'?  These  words, 
doubtless,  come  with  still  greater  force  and  earnestness  from  the  pierced 
heart  of  Jesus.  The  Jews,  hearing  that  Christ  wanted  men  to  eat  his 
flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  were  scandalized,  yet,  nevertheless,  Christ 
wanted  to  have  it  done;  but  not  in  the  rude  and  carnal  sense  of  the  Jews. 
In  a  similar  way,  the  Church  wishes  that  her  children  should  foster  a 
particular  devotion  to  the  heart  of  flesh  of  Jesus,  but  not  in  the  carnal 
j~ense  of  the  Jansenists  and  other  adversaries  of  this  devotion,  but  in  the 
sense  above  explained. 

"I  wonder  how  it  could  have  happened  that  a  man  like  Dr.  Brown- 
son  should  not  have  at  once  fully  grasped  the  complete  bearing  of  this 
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devotion?  I  remember  an  article  in  your  Review,  on  the  'Mystical 
union  of  our  soul  and  body  with  Christ  in  the  most  holy  Eucharist.' 
I  never  read  anything  in  my  life  more  beautiful  or  more  sublime;  and 
I  admired  at  the  same  time  the  depths  of  your  ascetical  thoughts.  This 
time,  permit  me  to  say  it  frankly,  I  was,  on  the  contrary,  amazed  at  ob- 
serving such  a  shallowness  of  thought.  You  speak  the  very  language  of 
the  Jansenists,  those  embittered  enemies  of  the  Devotion,  and  that  of 
the  men  of  'la  petite  Eglise,' — you,  otherwise  their  born  antagonist! 

"In  order  tojustify  tbe  little  attraction  you  feel  in  regard  to  the  Devo- 
tion to  the  Sacred  Heart,  you  say  that  even  the  sight  of  pictures  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  never  gratifying  to  you.  But,  dear  doctor,  did  even 
any  picture  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  increase  your  devotion  tothismys- 
teryV  I  never  saw  in  my  life  a  picture  of  the  Holy  Trinity  which  did 
not  rather  provoke  my  pity,  so  that  I  often  jestingly  said,  If  I  should  be 
pope,  I  would  prohibit  all  of  them.  But  did  these  pictures  even  diminish 
my  devotion  to  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ?  Certainly  not.  Finally, 
you  call  it  rather  contemptuously  a  new  devotion.  Yes,  in  some  sense  ac- 
cording to  the  exterior  form  of  the  devotion,  but  in  the  true  sense  men- 
tioned above,  no  devotion  is  older  than  this  very  one,  for  it  is  coeval 
with  the  orgin  of  the  Church.  Besides,  you  forget  that  novelty  in  regard 
to  feasts  is  nothing  JVcw,  but  belongs  to  the  historical  development  of 
them.  Even  the  feast  of  Corpus  Ghristi  was  not  instituted  for  1100  years 
after  the  Church's  foundation.  The  tree  of  feasts  stands  in  the  Para- 
dise of  theChurch,  as  a.  fruit-tree,  bringing  forth  its  fruit  tempore  oppor- 
tune Christ  himself,  in  one  of  his  revelations  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary, 
points  out  the  reason  why  his  Providence  reserved  the  introduction  of 
this  devotion,  in  its  exterior  form,  for  the  children  of  his  Church  in  these 
latter  times. 

"You  see,  dear  doctor,  how  unjustly  you  accused  the  Jesuit  Fathers  of 
an  indiscreet  zeal,  and  spoke  without  due  respect  for  Blessed  Margaret, 
and  censured  implicitly  numberless  bishops  of  the  Catholic  World  and  the 
Church  herself  together  with  her  head,  for  introducing  and  fostering 
rather  sentimental  devotions.  Concerning  especially  your  inveterate 
haired  against  the  Jesuits,  you,  indeed,  seem  to  soften  the  blow  you  di- 
rected against  them,  by  affirming  occasionally  that  you  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate their  labors  for  the  good  of  the  Church  and  her  children;  but, 
as  a  psj^chologian,  you  know  well  that  such  acourse  of  action  rather  in- 
creases the  pain  and  weight  of  the  blow.  A  man  intending  to  inflict  a 
very  heavy  blow  first  draws  his  arm  back,  as  if  he  would  avoid  all  con- 
tact with  the  object  on  which  he  inflicts  that  blow,  but,  by  doing  so, 
he  makes  the  blow  all  the  surer  and  hairier. 

'"Blessed  Josaphat,  the  holy  bishop  of  Polozk  in  Poland,  used  to  say, 
'JVon  est  ex  prcedesiinalis,  qui  non  est  amic  us  societatis. '  Bather  deny  your- 
self, and  live  at  peace  with  them,  and  instead  of  your  metaphysical 
studies  I  would  advise  you  now,  as  I  did  before,  to  make  the  whole  con- 
text of  the  syllabusone  of  the  leading  parts  of  your  Review.  There  is 
no  man  living  who  combines  so  much  genius,  erudition,  logical  aud  the~ 
ological  training,  and  knowledge  of  the  American  character  and  politics, 
as  you  do,  and  therefore  there  is  none  so  fit  for  this  task  as  you.  I  know 
these  my  remarks  will  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  would  not  be  your 
friend  if  I  did  not  send  you  these  remarks,  or  speak  to  you  asfran7d>/as 
I  have  done.  Keep  your  promise,  and  let  all  the  following  numbers  of 
your  much  esteemed  Review  be  written  in  that  spirit,  which  recom- 
mended so  much  the  first  numbers  of  it,  and  all  American  Catholics  and 
those  of  Europe  wdl  rejoice,  and  thank  God  that  he  has  sent  you  in  our 
times  to  defend  his  Church  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Triumph,  conso- 
lation, and  joy  will  then  be  with  you,  and  the  blessing  of  God. 

"In  SS'"°  Corde,  "Yours." 
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"P.  S. — I  know,  dear  friend,  that  you  will  protest  against  my  expres- 
sion, your  inveterate  hatred  against  the  Jesuits;  and,  nevertheless,  this 
is  the  case  with  you.  In  proof  of  it,  remember  your  manoeuvring  in 
that  last  number  of  your  dying-out  old  Re viEW.kicking  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  employing  your  la -t  strength  to  rather  kick  them  out,  if  possible, from 
America  altogether.  Bismarck  that  time  did  not}ret  think  of  such  a  thing. 
— I  considered  this  your  behavior  that  time  as  tlie  result  of  some  violent 
excitement,  and  lived  under  the  impression  that  long  time  ago  you  felt 
sorry  for  it,  and  that  j^our  conscience  was  unsettled,  and  that  you  were 
determined  to  avad  yourself  of  the  first  occasion  to  repair  the  wrong 
you  committed.  But  now  in  the  reverse,  instead  to  extinguish  the  fire 
you  kindled,  you  rather  are  pouring  new  oil  into  the  flames.  1  feel  sorry 
indeed !  Once  meeting  Jesus,  you  will  yourself  feel  sorry  for  it. — Don't 
follow  in  your  way  the  footsteps  of  Count  Montalember't." 

THE  EDITOR'S  COMMENTS. 

The  foregoing  is  from  an  eminent  Jesuit  Father,  a  most 
loyal  friend  of  the  Review,  who,  almost  simultaneously  with 
this  severe  criticism,  sent  us  his  check  for  one  hundred  dol- 
lars as  his  subscription  for  one  copy  of  the  Review,  for  1875, 
his  usual  annual  contribution.  We  are  not  quite  certain  wheth- 
er he  intended  his  letter  for  publication,  or  only  for  our  pri- 
vate admonition.  So  we  suppress  his  name,  deservedly  held 
everywhere  in  veneration,  and  by  no  one  in  higher  veneration 
than  by  ourselves. 

The  criticisms  are  bold,  frank,  and  manly,  but  severe;  yet, 
with  all  deference  to  our  venerable  friend,  we  do  not  think 
them  called  for  or  just.  We  do  most  certainly  protest  against 
the  charge  of  "  inveterate  hatred "  of  the  Jesuits  or  their  so- 
ciety. That  we  made  some  hard  remarks  against  them  in  a 
former  series  of  the  Review,  we  do  not  deny, — remarks  which 
were  ill-advised,  and  which  we  had  come  to  regret,  long  be- 
fore the  revival  of  the  Review ;  and  especially  did  we  regret 
them  when  we  saw  the  Jesuits  selected  as  the  first  victims  of 
the  infamous  Bismarckian  policy  in  Germany,  and  we  have 
wished  more  than  once  to  recall  them.  But  scriptum  manet. 
Yet  however  prejudiced  against  the  society  we  at  one  time 
may  have  been,  there  was  never  a  time  when  we  wished 
to  drive  them  from  the  country,  or  when,  if  any  attempt  had 
been  made  to  expel  them,  we  would  not  have  rushed  to 
their  defence,  and  given  our  life,  if  needed,  to  defend  their 
rights  as  American  citizens,  or  their  freedom  as  religious  and 
priests. 

We  found  the  Jesuits  in  the  way  of  the  policy  we  for  a 
brief  time  unwisely  adopted,  that  of  liberalizing  and  american- 
iziug,   so  to  speak,  Catholicity,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation 
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of  the  church  and  so-called  modern  civilization;  and  we  opposed 
them  as  a  logical  necessity  of  our  position,  as  osaarantisti,  as 
the  enemies  of  what  we  at  the  moment  believed  for  the  best 
interests  of  religion  and  the  church.  But  we  had  hardly  sus- 
pended the  Review  before  our  own  reflections  and  the  syllabus 
compelled  us  to  abandon  as  untenable,  as  uncatholic,  the  policy 
we  had  followed  for  three  or  four  years,  and  removed  the  grounds 
of  our  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  and  our  prejudices  against 
the  society.  This  change  separated  us  from  the  so-called  lib- 
eral Catholic  party  at  home  and  abroad,  and  placed  us  in  some 
respects  on  the  side  of  those  we  had  hitherto  opposed  as  os- 
eurantisti,  or  denounced  as  men  with  their  faces  on  the  back 
sides  of  their  heads,  seeking  Christ  among  the  tombs,  blindly 
warring  against  the  future,  &c.  We  did  what  we  could 
through  the  columns  of  the  N.  Y.  Tablet,  the  pages  of  the 
Catholic  World,  and  our  own  little  work,  entitled  "Conversa- 
tions on  Liberalism  and  the  Church,"  to  mark  the  change,  to 
correct  our  former  grave  error,  to  oppose  liberalism,  and  to 
follow  out  what  we  understood  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  syl- 
labus. It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  purpose  we  revived 
our  Review.  The  enemies  we  proposed  to  combat  were  the 
liberals,  especially  so-called  liberal  Catholics,  the  worst  ene- 
mies the  church  has,  and  the  chief  cause  of  her  present  calam- 
ities, at  least  in  France,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  our 
Holy  Father  Pius,  IX,  still  gloriously  reigning,  though  a  pris- 
oner. 

We  little  expected  to  be  charged  with  hostility  to  the  Jesu- 
its, to  whom  we  know  we  are  not  hostile,  but  with  whom,  on 
the  great  question  to  which  the  Review  is  primarily  devoted, 
we  supposed  we  were  in  full  accord,  and  our  venerable  critic 
has  mistaken  our  animus  towards  them  and  does  us  great  in- 
justice. That  we  are  not  of  their  school  in  philosophy,  nor 
on  all  points  in  theology,  we  do  not  deny,  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  law  of  the  church  requires  us  to  be;  but  we 
have  never  accused  them  of  heterodoxy,  or  breathed  a  syllable 
against  them  as  religious,  as  priests,  or  as  masters  of  spiritual 
life.  We  have  only  exercised  a  right  which  even  our  vener- 
able critic  concedes  us.  We  have  criticised  the  text-books  pre- 
pared by  fathers  of  the  society,  and  used  in  their  and  other 
Catholic  colleges,  and  pointed  out  what  we  regard  as  erroneous 
and  even  dangerous  in  the  philosophical  system  they  set  forth. 
Our  strictures  on  these  text-books  were  occasioned  by  a  mis- 
representation  of  the  philosophy  we  defend,  by  the    Catholic 
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World,  in  which  we  are  directly  or  indirectly  admonished  to 
follow  the  philosophy  taught  in  these  same  text-books  as  the 
traditional  or  authorized  Catholic  philosophy,  and  we  could 
hardly  do  less  than  give  our  reasons  for  not  heeding  the  ad- 
monition rather  magisterially  given.  We  did  not  dream  that 
in  this  we  were  insulting  either  the  society,  or  the  Catholic 
public.  Nor  do  we  admit  that  in  this  we  have  broken  any 
promise  we  made  on  reviving  the  Revieic. 

We  do  not  think  Ave  have  travelled  out  of  our  province  as 
a  Catholic  publicist,  or  broken  any  promise  Ave  ever  made  the 
public,  by  our  remarks  on  the  defects  of  the  education  given 
in  our  higher  Catholic  schools  and  colleges.  We  have  only 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Dublin  Review,  and  urged  what  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  in  England  and  Ireland  are  engaged  in 
doing.  We  have  not  taken  part  in  the  controversA'  respecting 
the  use  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  in  our  higher  schools 
and  colleges;  we  have  not  objected,  as  has  Mgr.  Gaume,  in 
his  Ver  Rongeur,  to  their  use,  but  Ave  ha\*e  insisted  that,  in 
these  times  of  reviving  paganism,  the  education  given  our 
youth  of  either  sex  should  rest  on  a  Christian  instead  of  a 
pagan  basis,  and  be  integrally  and  thoroughly  Catholic.  We 
ask  that  it  imbue  the  student  with  the  principles  as  Avell  as 
with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  our  holy  religion,  and  pre- 
pare him  to  keep  and  defend  his  faith  against  the  false  science 
and  miserable  sophistry  of  this  shallow  but  pretentious  age. 
We  may  be  mistaken,  but  Ave  do  not  think  our  schools  and  col- 
leges do  this;  certainly,  if  they  do,  Ave  ha\'e  yet  to  see  the  proofs 
of  it. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Jesuits  in  this  connection,  not  only 
because  they  are  our  most  approved  educators,  but  because 
they  exercise  a  poAverful  influence  over  the  course  of  studies 
pursued,  and  the  general  spirit  and  character  of  the  education 
gi\ren  in  all  our  higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  as  essential 
change  could  hardly  be  introduced  against  their  decided  op- 
position. The  philosophy  taught  in  the  majority  of  these 
schools  and  colleges  is  theirs,  and  in  most  of  them  hardly  a 
text-book  can  be  introduced  that  they  disapprove.  Yet  we  do 
not  hold  the  colleges  wholly  responsible  for  the  meagre  results 
of  our  higher  education.  In  the  first  place,  one  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  boys  committed  to  their  care  should  never  be  sent 
to  college  or  a  high-school,  for  God  never  intended  them  to 
be  scholars.  Then,  again,  Catholic  parents  partake  largely  of 
the  impatience  characteristic  of  the  age  and  country,  and  are 
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in  too  great  a  hurry  to  have  their  sons  get  through  their 
course,  and  enter  upon  what  is  to  be  their  profession  or  busi- 
ness in  life.  They  will  not  permit  them  to  remain  in  college 
to  get  more  than  a  smattering  of  learning,  especially  when  is 
taken  into  account  the  multitude  of  studies  which  it  is  judged 
necessary  in  our  times  for  youth  to  become  acquainted  with. 
This  difficulty  it  does  not  lie  wholly  with  the  college  to  remove. 
Where  we  think  the  college  most  fails,  is  in  attempting  to 
teach  more  than  it  is  possible  to  teach  thoroughly  in  the  time 
at  its  command,  and  in  not  giving  sufficient  time  and  attention 
to  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  religion.  In  our  times 
every  educated  man  needs  to  be  in  some  measure  a  theologian. 
Will  our  venerable  critic  say  that,  to  demand  this  and  to 
maintain  that  our  colleges  meet  only  imperfectly  our  educa- 
tional wants,  or  that  the  Jesuits  are  but  imperfectly  perform- 
ing their  mission  as  educators,  and  which  they  feel  far  more 
deeply  than  we  do,  is  "to  insult  the  Jesuits  and  also  the  Cath- 
olic community"? 

Our  venerable  friend  knows  better  than  we  do,  that  our 
Catholic  colleges,  however  much  they  are  doing,  do  by  no 
means  merit  the  extravagant  laudations  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  from  the  Catholic  press.  He  will  not  pretend  that 
they  are  perfect,  or  deny  that  in  the  best  of  them  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  But  this  improvement  must  be  demanded  and 
provided  for  by  the  public  that  supports  the  college,  or  it  will 
not  and  cannot,  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the  church  has 
no  revenues,  and  the  civil  government  refuses  its  aid,  be  ef- 
fected. We  in  all  simplicity  have  supposed  it  our  duty  as  a 
Catholic  publicist,  instead  of  joining  in  exaggerated  and  unde- 
served praises  of  our  educational  institutions  as  they  are,  to 
point  out  their  defects,  and  to  urge  the  need  of  a  higher  and 
more  thorough  education  than  they  now  give,  and  thus  stim- 
ulate the  Catholic  public  to  furnish  from  their  abundance  the 
means  needed  to  obtain  it.  Where  in  this  do  we  offend"?  or 
what  is  there  in  it  that  calls  for  the  severe  censure  our  vener- 
able friend  bestows  on  us?  Have  we  said  any  thing  not 
true? 

We  think  our  friend  forgot  in  some  measure  his  Christian 
charity,  and  suffered  himself  to  judge  us  from  the  ungenerous 
and  unfounded  suspicion  that  we  write  with  an  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  the  Jesuits.  This  is  unjust  to  us.  We  certainly  do 
not  hold  the  Jesuits  to  be  the  church,  nor  their  general  to  be 
the  pope,  or  endowed   with   papal   authority.      We  hold  that 
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there  were  great  and  holy  men  who  served  faithfully  and  ef- 
fectively the  church  before  the  organization  of  the  Company 
of  Jesus,  and  that  some  such  since  have  lived  and  labored  and 
endeared  themselves  to  the  heart  of  the  celestial  Spouse  who 
have  not  been  affiliated  to  the  Jesuits.  There  are  some  things 
in  the  society, — not  in  it  alone, — which  we  do  not  like.  We 
think  them  too  intolerant  to  those  who  differ  from  them,  not 
in  faith,  but  in  opinion,  and  that  they  are  more  ready  to  de- 
nounce or  decry  than  to  refute  those  from  whom  they  differ. 
We  think  them  too  prone  to  parade  the  services  of  their  own 
order,  and  to  forget  those  of  other  orders,  perhaps  not  less 
dear  to  our  Lord  than  themselves.  Yet,  if  not  the  church,  they 
are  an  order  in  the  church,  approved  by  her,  and  have  been,  in 
our  judgment,  the  most  active,  energetic,  powerful,  and  effi- 
cient for  three  hundred  years  among  her  religious  orders,  un- 
surpassed by  any  in  learning,  science,  zeal,  disinterestedness, 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  readiness  to  suffer  martyrdom 
for  the  faith.  We  are  told  the  society  lias  counted  among  its 
members  eight  thousand  authors  and  twelve  thousand  martyrs. 
To  no  order  in  the  church,  of  which  so  much  can  be  truly 
said,  can  any  Catholic  heart  be  hostile.  We  for  ourselves  ad- 
mire their  institute,  and  like  hugely  their  military  organization, 
which  makes  them  a  movable  column,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  be  sent  where  danger  is  greatest,  or  their  presence  is 
most  needed.  We  venerate  and  love  the  society  and  its  mem- 
bers, but  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  obey  them  as  the 
infallible  church,  or  prohibited  from  differing;,  for  ffood  reasons, 
from  their  opinions,  or  from  questioning  the  soundness  of  the 
philosophy  taught  in  their  schools.  They  profess  to  follow 
St.  Thomas,  and  so  do  we;  but  we  admit  no  right  in  them  to 
impose  their  reading  of  St.  Thomas  on  us,  any  more  than  we 
have  a  right  to  impose  ours  on  them.  If  they  can  show  us  that  we 
are  wrong  and  they  are  right,  we  shall  cheerfully  give  up  our 
philosophy  and  accept  theirs;  but  till  then,  or  we  find  our 
doctrine  improbated  by  the  Holy  See,  we  shall  abide  by  our 
own  understanding  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  and  philosophical 
science.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  say  any  thing  more ; 
for,  if  what  we  have  said  does  not  satisfy  our  venerable  critic 
that  we  are  not  moved  by  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  or  by  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  them,  nothing  we  could  sav  would 
have  that  effect. 

We  agree  with  our   venerable  friend  that  men  are  not  led 
into  pantheism  or  atheism  by  the   head   alone,  but  if  he  had 
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personal  experience  of  either,  as  we  have  had,  he  would  know 
that  the  head  lias  not  a  little  to  do  with  it,  and  that  either  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  except  when  and  where  a  false  philoso- 
phy has  possession  of  the  schools.  We  were  personally  led 
to  deny  the  existence  of  God  by  the  sensist  philosophy  as  ex- 
pounded by  Locke  and  Hume,  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
in  his  Lectures  on  Physical  Inquiry,  placed  as  an  introduction 
to  his  course  of  philosophy.  Hume  asserts  that  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  and  can  be  no  fact  of  sensible  experience; 
and  Brown  resolves,  as  does  Professor  Huxley,  with  the  most 
esteemed  scientists  of  the  day,  that  relation  into  a  simple  relation 
of  antecedence  and  consequence  which  excludes  all  idea  of 
causative  power.  Exclude  that  idea,  and  the  existence  of 
God  is  not  demonstrable,  as  St.  Thomas  himself  teaches; 
for  he  says'  God  is  demonstrable  only  as  the  cause  from 
the  fact.  Then,  if  that  God  is  is  not  demonstrable,  his 
existence  cannot  be  asserted,  and  to  maintain  that  God 
is  cannot  be  asserted,  is  atheism.  We  were  led  to  pan- 
theism, by  the  philosophy  that  asserts  with  Cousin,  that  God 
is  the  one  only  substance;  and  that  the  universe  is  pure- 
ly phenomenal,  or  that  the  cosmos  is  simply  evolved  from 
this  one  substance,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  it  is  real,  it  is  iden- 
tical with  God.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  with  all  deference 
to  our  venerable  friend,  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  an 
atheistical  or  pantheistical  philosophy  does  not  make  atheists 
or  pantheists.  We  know,  from  our  own  painful  experience, 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  embrace  a  phi- 
losophy that  logically  leads  to  atheism  or  pantheism,  and  re- 
frain from  drawing  the  logical  conclusion. 

We  agree  with  the  reverend  Jesuit  father,  that  the  panthe- 
ism or  atheism — for  pantheism  is  only  a  form  of  atheism — now 
sorife,  is  not  curable  by  philosophy  alone,  but,  as  we  hold,  it 
originates  in  false  philosophy,  in  speculative  errors  respecting 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  We  do  look  to  the  prevalence 
of  a  sound  philosophy  based  on  real  principles,  not  on  con- 
cepts or  abstractions,  and  which  presents  things  as  they  are 
in  reality,  as,  at  least,  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  these 
errors  from  spreading  further,  and  of  protecting  such  as  vet 
stand  from  falling.  Admit,  if  you  insist,  that  pantheism* or 
atheism  is  a  moral  disease,  produced  by  satanic  corruption, 
yet  it  is  a  false  philosophy  and  false  science  that  Satan  uses  as 
his  instrument  or  medium  of  corruption;  for  atheism  is  the 
error  of  the  semi-dotti,  the  half-learned,  not  of  the  vulgar,  of 
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rustics  or  clowns;  and  it  is  this  error  of  the  false  scientists 
that  opens  the  heart  to  corruption.  It  is  only  by  enlighten- 
ing the  intellect,  teaching  a  true  philosophy  that  rectifies  the 
intelligence,  and  places  it  in  its  normal  condition,  that  we  can 
deprive  Satan  of  the  medium  through  which  he  works,  and 
defeat  his  aims.  Now,  if  we  oppose  the  philosophy  taught 
by  the  Jesuits,  it  is  because,  in  our  judgment,  its  principles 
are  not  the  principles  of  things  or  reality,  but  are  mental  con- 
ceptions, abstractions,  taken  from  reflective  thought,  which  is 
secondary.  They  are  psychological  without  necessarily  asser- 
ting any  objective  reality,  and,  therefore,  fail  to  correct  the 
false  principles  from  which  pantheism  or  atheism  is  a  logical 
deduction;  and  hence  their  philosophy  is  inadequate,  although 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  philosophies  taught  outside  of 
Catholic  colleges,  to  meet  and  refute  the  errors  the  Catholic  is 
here  and  now  especially  required  to  combat,  to  save  religion 
and  society. 

With  all  deference,  then,  to  the  superior  knowledge  and 
judgment,  wisdom  and  experience  of  our  venerable  critic,  we 
do  not  consider  the  philosophical  question  we  have  raised  of 
no,  or  even  of  slight,  importance  ;  and  we  think  the  Jesuits,  as 
the  dominant  teaching  or  educational  order  in  the  church  at 
present,  cannot  safely  dismiss  it  with  a  sneer,  by  declaring  it 
unimportant,  or  decrying  those  who  take  the  side  we  do. 
Our  Review  is  as  open  to  them  as  it  is  to  ourselves,  and  we 
can  see  no  good  reason  why,  if  confident  they  are  right,  they 
should  refuse  to  meet  the  question  on  its  merits.  We  have 
no  opinions  we  love  better  than  the  truth,  and  our  whole  life 
proves  that  we  have  no  reluctance  to  abandon  any  views  we 
entertain,  _  when  once  shown  that  they  are  untenable.  The 
philosophical  question  must  be  met  sooner  or  later,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  lies  at  the  very  basis  of 
the  science  of  reason,  which  is,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the 
preamble  to  faith. 

We  have  replied  in  advance  to  the  principal  strictures  of 
our  venerable  friend  on  our  incidental  remarks,  in  a  Literary 
Notice,  on  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  in  our 
reply,  in  the  postscript  to  the  last  article  to  the  Letter  from 
Baltimore  signed  "Not  a  Jesuit,"  written  before  receiving  his 
criticism,  and  we  hardly  need  say  anv  thing  in  addition 
here.  Both  the  "Jesuit"  and  the  "Not  a  Jesuit"  treat 
us  as  if  we  had  denied  the  propriety  of  the  devotion,  or 
were   opposing   or    at    least    seeking  to    disparage  it,  which 
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we  arc  far  from  doing.  Both  mistake  the  animus  of 
our  remarks,  which  were  designed  merely  to  explain  why 
we  had  never  investigated  the  subject,  and  felt  ourselves 
incompetent  to  pass  a  critical  judgment  on  the  books  be- 
fore us  treating  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  now  be- 
coming so  very  popular  and  general,  and  which  should  have 
been  taken  as  the  expression  of  what  had  been  our  feelings  in 
regard  to  that  devotion  as  represented  to  us,  rather  than  as  of 
what  they  are  now,  or  are  likely  to  be  when  we  understand 
better  what  the  church  means  by  it,  or  in  what  sense  the  Holy 
See  has  authorized  it. 

Catholics  are  forbidden  by  the  fact,  that  the  church  author- 
izes the  devotion,  to  question  or  deny  its  propriety  on  any 
ground  whatever;  and  our  critics  should  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  investigation  we  spoke  of  could  have  relation 
only  to  what  the  church  understands  by  it,  or  what  is  the  ob- 
ject to  which  the  devotion  she  has  authorized  is  to  be  rendered. 
All  other  questions  relating  to  it  are  closed  by  her  authority. 
As  we  are  known  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  to  recognize,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  supreme  authority,  and  in  doctrine,  or 
what  pertains  to  doctrine,  the  infaEible  authority  of  the  Holv 
See,  they  had  no  right  to  assume  that  we  were  or  could  be 
opposing  the  devotion  itself,  or  asking  for  reasons  for  ac- 
cepting it,  thus  treating  the  authorization  of  the  Holy  See  as 
if  it  counted  for  nothing.  This  was,  if  considered,  an  insult  to 
us. 

Both  the  "Jesuit"  and  the  "Not  a  Jesuit"  accuse  us  of  urging 
the  arguments  of  the  Jansenists  against  the  devotion.  We  are 
ignorant  of  those  arguments,  having  never  to  our  knowledge 
read  them  or  heard  them  stated ;  and,  besides,  we  were  not 
urging  any  arguments  against  the  devotion  itself.  Its  author- 
ization by  the  church,  we  said  expressly,  removed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  all  philosophical  and  theological  objections  to  it.  AVe 
accepted  the  special  devotion,  but  owned  that  we  had  never 
been  specially  attracted  towards  it,  never  having  been  taught 
that  the  church  had  made  it  obligatory  on  all  her  children  to 
practise  it,  and,  therefore,  we  had  neglected,  wrongly  neglec- 
ted, it.  Fr.  Franco's  work  had  made  us  suspect  that  our 
neglect  to  investigate  it,  that  is,  ascertain  what  the  church 
means  by  it,  or  the  sense  in  which  the  Holy  See  has  approved 
it,  was  unwarranted.  Neither  the  "Jesuit"  nor  the  "Not  a 
Jesuit"  will,  we  presume,  maintain  that  we  are  not  free,  among 
special  devotions  authorized  by  the  church,  to  follow  our  own 
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aMrait,  or  that  we  are  bound  under  pain  of  sin  to  practise  the 
special  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  though,  of 
course,  we  are  forbidden  to  oppose  it,  or  to  speak  disparagingly 
of  it :  neither  of  which  have  we  ever  knowingly  or  intention- 
ally done. 

"We  confess  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  our- 
selves as  to  what  the  church  really  means  by  this  special 
devotion,  or  by  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  ordinary  use 
the  heart  means  the  affections,  as  the  head  means  the  mind  or 
intellect,  though  the  material  organ  of  both  is  held  by  many 
to  be  the  brain.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  affections  and 
the  will  are  called  the  heart,  as,  "My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart."  The  heart,  in  either  the  scriptures  or  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage, means,  not  the  physical  organ  called  by  anatomists  the 
heart,  but  the  moral  or  affective  nature  of  man.  The  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  therefore,  would  mean  his  love  or  affection, 
which  moved  him  to  suffer  and  die  on  the  cross  for  the  redemp- 
tion and  salvation  of  souls. 

By  the  incarnation,  God  assumed  human  nature  and  made 
it  literally  and  indissolubly  his  own  nature.  Wherefore  Christ 
is  perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  two  natures,  for  ever  distinct, 
but  inseparably  and  substantially  united  in  one  divine  person, 
the  Word  or  the  Son,  at  once  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son 
of  man.  It  is,  as  we  have  been  taught,  God  in  his  human 
nature  that  founds  the  Christian  order,  that  redeems  or 
saves  us,  and  is  the  medium  of  our  regeneration  and  glori- 
fication, or  our  union  with  God  by  participation  of  his 
divine  nature, — naturae  consortes  divinos.  There  is  one  God, 
and  one  Mediator  ot  God  and  men,  the  MAN  Christ  Jesus,  or 
God  in  his  human  nature.  God  in  his  humanity  is  the 
author  of  grace,  and  it  was  God  in  his  human  nature  that  was 
bornofthe  Virgin,  that  dwelt  among  us,  that  went  about  doing 
good,  when  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  that  became 
poor  and  a  slave  for  our  sakes,  that  suffered  and  died  for  us. 
Hence  it  is  we  are  bound  to  love,  serve,  and  worship  God  in 
his  human  nature.  Understanding,  by  the  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  devotion  to  the  divine-human  love  of 
Jesus,  called  the  heart,  it  is  simply  a  special  form  of  devotion 
to  God  in  his  humanity. 

But  the  human  nature  of  God  includes  the  human  body  as 
well  as  the  human  soul,  for  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us.  The  human  body  includes  or  is  the  resume 
of  the  whole  lower  or  material  creation,  and  our  Lord,  in  as- 
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suming  the  human  body,  assumed  in  some  sense  the  whole  an- 
imal and  material  world,  and  made  it  the  body  of  God,  and 
therefore,  sacred  and  adorable.  Hence  St.  Peter  was  forbid- 
den to  call  any  thing  the  Lord  hath  cleansed,  "common  or  un- 
clean." In  the  redemption  of  the  human  body,  the  whole 
creation  was  redeemed,  delivered  from  bondage,  and  united  to 
the  Word  as  his  body.  This  consecrates  all  nature,  and  shows 
a  profound  reason  for  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  or  the  body, 
as  well  as  {'or  the  Catholic  veneration  of  the  relics  and  me- 
morials of  the  saints,  on  which  we  regret  that  we  have  now  no 
space  to  enlarge. 

Now,  if  by  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  is  meant 
a  form  of  devotion  to  God  in  his  human  nature,  which  includes 
both  the  human  soul  and  the  human  body  in  their  henceforth 
indissoluble  union,  and  therefore  the  human  hearty  in  both 
its  material  and  spiritual  sense, — which  is  simply  devotion 
to  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and,  consequently,  devotion  to  that 
divine-human  love  from  which  flows  the  grace  that  redeems, 
saves,  and  blesses  us, — we  see  not  how  any  Catholic  can  be 
otherwise  than  attracted  by  it.  Certainly  not  we  could  be 
indifferent  to  it,  for  the  burden  of  our  writings  for  years  has 
been  the  worship  of  God  in  his  human  nature,  as  the  correc- 
tive of  the  great  Protestant  error  we  held  and  taught  as  a 
Unitarian.  But  while  we  hold  that,  by  virtue  of  the  incarna- 
tion or  hypostatic  union,  every  part  of  the  body  of  our  Lord 
is  sacred  and  entitled  to  profound  veneration,  we  hold  that  it 
is  only  in  its  living  union  with  the  soul,  th  e/orma  corporis,  or  as 
the  living  human  body  and  soul  of  the  Word,  that  the  heart 
is  the  seat  or  emblem  of  the  divine-human  love  of  our  Lord, 
or  that  can  be  worshipped  as  the  Sacred  Heart  of  God. 

But  we  are  told  by  Father  Preston  and  others — and  their 
view  seems  to  us  to  be  confirmed  by  the  picture  of  the  Sacred 
Ibart  which  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived from  our  Lord  himself — that  this  is  not  what  is  meant 
by  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart.  They  tell  us  that  the  object 
of  the  devotion  is  the  literal  material  or  physical  organ,  which 
as  such  is,  to  our  understanding,  not  capable  of  love  or  any 
moral  affection,  and  in  our  devotion  to  it  we  are  only  venerat- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  sacred  relic.  It  is  to  this  view  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  ourselves.  For  whether  the  heart  be 
or  be  not  the  material  or  physical  organ  of  the  affections,  the 
moral  affections  depend  on  it- union  with  the  soul,  and  it  is 
only  when  united  as  the  living  heart  t<»  the  soul,  which  is   its 
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informing  principle,  its  forma,  that  it  is  the  organ  of  the  love, 
the  affection,  the  compassion  of  onr  Lord.  It  is  only  when 
the  heart  is  taken  in  union  with  the  living  sonl  which  informs 
it,  and  transforms  it  from  a  mere  viscus  into  a  living  organ  of 
moral  and  spiritual  affection,  that  we  can  see  in  the  devotion 
any  thing  to  warrant  the  high  eulogiums  pronounced  on  it,  or 
the  extraordinary  zeal  of  our  friends  the  Jesuits  in  spreading 
it.  We  necessarily  worship  the  material  organ  in  worshipping 
God  in  his  human  nature,  which  includes  it ;  but  if  taken  as 
a  purely  material  or  physical  organ,  we  see  no  reason  why  it, 
rather  than  any  other  portion  of  Christ's  sacred  flesh,  should 
be  selected  as  the  object  of  special  devotion.  We  worship, 
then,  only  a  piece  of  matter.* 

Now,  what  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  is,  whether  we  are 
or  are  not  required  to  understand  the  devotion  in  this  mate- 
rial sense.  Having  always  understood  that  it  is  in  this  mate- 
rial sense  we  must  take  it,  not  simply  as  a  special  form  of 
adoring  God  in  his  humanity,  a  form  far  less  attractive  to  us 
than  adoration   of  him   in   the   Blessed   Sacrament,  we  have 

*  I  he  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  separated  by  death  from  the  soul  and 
laid  in  the  sepulchre  is  adorable  and  adored,  and,  in  it,  the  entire  ma- 
terial creation, — in  it,  we  say,  not  out  of  it  or  separate  from  it;  hut  this 
is  because  the  body  in  the  sepulchre,  though  separated  from  the  sou],  the 
forma  corporis,  is  still  hypostatically  united  to  the  Word,  and  is  still 
the  material  body  of  God.  In  adoring  it  we  adore  the  material  body  of 
our  Lord,  but  not  the  Divinity  in  his  human  soul,  and,  consequently, 
nothing  that  originates  in  or  depends  on  the  soul,  as  do  all  the  moral 
and  spiritual  affections  and  operations  of  the  heart.  In  adoring  it  we 
adore  the  divine  love  of  Jesus,  but  not  his  human  love,  for  that  depends 
on  the  soul,  which  is  absent.  The  divine  person  or  the  Word  does  not 
supply,  as  some  heretics  have  pretended,  the  human  soul  in  assuming 
flesh,  and  become  for  it  the  forma  corporis,  for  Christ  is  at  once  "perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,"  and  perfect  man  lie  could  not  be  without  a  per- 
fect human  soul,  since  the  perfect  man  is  the  union  of  soul  and  body. 
Consequently,  in  worshipping  the  body  of  the  sepulchre,  we  worship 
God,  indeed  united  to  matter,  but  we  assert  only  the  divine  love,  not  the 
divinv-humaii  love,  for  the  human  body  without  the  soul  cannot  love. 
Hence  the  devotiou  to  the  literal  physical  heart  of  Jesus  is  simply  devo- 
tion to  God  united  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  a  material  body,  not  to 
the  loviag  heart  of  Jesus  inflamed  with  a  divine-human  love,  of  which, 
we  take  it,  the  heart  of  Jesus  is  the  material  seat  or  emblem.  The  heart 
taken  in  a  purely  material  sense  is  the  heart  without  the  soul,  therefore 
a  dead  heart,  and  adorable  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  sacred  body  of 
our  Lord  lying  in  thesepulchre  is  adorable,  and  therefore  only  thedivine 
love  is  adored  in  it,  whereas  it  is  the  divine-Jmman  love,  not  possible 
without  the  action  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus,  which  we  suppose  the 
sacred  heart  of  Jesus  symbolizes  in  the  devotiou  approved  by  the  Holy 
See.  It  is  the  loving  heart  of  Jesus,  inflamed  with  divine-human  love, 
— the  love  that  redeems  and  saves.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  we  un- 
derstand Pius  VI.  in  the  bull,  Auclorem  Fidei, 
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never  been  drawn  specially  to  it.  The  works  we  have  read  on  the 
subject  have  failed  to  relieve  our  doubt  on  this  point.  Fr. 
Franco's  work  threw  a  little  light  on  the  question,  and  oar 
venerable  critic,  while  severely  censuring  us,  and  even  won- 
dering at  our  indifference  to  this  devotion,  tells  us  that  we 
must  not  take  it  in  a  purely  material  sense.  Perhaps  the 
church's  sense  after  a  while  will  get  through  our  dull  brain, 
and  our  coldness  or  indifference  to  a  devotion  which  others 
Hud  so  beautiful  and  attractive,  will  melt  away. 

There  are  other  points  in  our  venerable  friend's  letter  to 
which  we  intended  to  reply,  but  we  have  exhausted  our  space. 
We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  his  suspicions  of 
our  orthodoxy  and  of  our  piety  are  unfounded,  and  that  his 
criticisms,  however  well  meant,  are  neither  generous  nor  just. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  deserve  them,  and  their  first  effect  on 
us,  as  we  read  them  in  connection  with  others  from  different 
sources,  was  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  utterly  incompetent 
to  the  post  we  occupy,  and  that  duty  as  well  as  self-respect 
requires  us  to  retire  from  it.  But  reflecting  that  all  the  rea- 
sons we  had  for  reviving  our  Review  remain  in  all  their  force, 
urged  to  continue  it  by  friends  among  the  clergy  and  the  re- 
ligious, as  well  as  among  the  laity,  and  also  thinking  that 
there  might  be  something  cowardly  in  retiring  from  a  field  in 
which  we  may  still  do  some  service  to  religion  and  society,  we 
have  concluded  to  throw  ourselves,  for  another  year,  on  the 
forbearance  and  generosity  of  the  Catholic  public,  and  to  do 
our  best  to  continue  the  Review. 

But  we  repeat  that  while  we  always  are,  and  shall  be, 
ready  to  correct  any  errors  into  which  we  may  fall,  when  pointed 
out  either  by  friend  or  foe,  for  we  love  truth  more  than  our 
own  opinions,  we  shall  not  hold  ourselves  bound  to  reply  to 
every  one  who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  criticise  what  we  write. 
We  are  and  will  be  independent  of  all  cliques,  coteries,  or 
schools.  We  promised  that  our  Review  should  lie  indepen- 
dent, and  so  it  shall  be.  We  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  tin.' 
authorities  of  the  church,  but  not  to  public  opinion,  even 
though  the  public  opinion  of  Catholics.  It  is  ungenerous  to 
threaten  us  with  the  loss  of  subscribers,  for  we  have  never  yet 
written  a  sentence  with  a  view  to  gain,  or  to  escape  the  loss 
of,  a  subscriber,  and  we  do  not  think  we  ever  shall. 


VALEDICTORY. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1875.] 

This  number  not  only  completes  the  third  volume  of  the 
present  series,  but  closes  the  Review  itself.  The  Heview  bears 
so  much  the  personal  character  of  the  editor,  is  so  completely  the 
expression  of  his  single  mind,  that  none  could  continue  it  after 
him,  or  would  be  willing  to  attempt  it.  The  Review  originated 
with  me.  Though  I  have  had  much  of  valuable  assistance  in 
conducting  it  from  dear  friends, — most  of  whom,  I  trust,  are 
in  a  better  world, — for  which  I  am  duly  grateful,  it  must  die 
with  me.  Others  may  publish  a  quarterly  review  far  more 
valuable  than  mine  has  ever  been,  but  no  other  man  can  pro- 
duce Broivnson's  Quarterly  Review.  Hundreds  may  produce 
a  better  periodical,  but  no  one  can  produce  it.  This  may  be 
no  cause  for  regret,  but  it  is  a  reason  why  my  Review  must 
die  when  I  cease  to  conduct  it. 

I  close  my  Review,  not  from  lack  of  support,  nor  from  lack 
of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  whose  sympathy  I  prize.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  not  pleased,  nor  have  I  sought  to  please, 
everybody;  but  no  adverse  criticism  or  antagonism  causes  me 
to  discontinue  it.  I  discontinue  it  solely  on  account  of  my 
precarious  health,  and  the  failure  of  my  eyes;  and  circum- 
stances render  it  inconvenient  to  keep  a  secretary,  or  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis.  I  have  been  obliged  to  republish  several 
articles  from  early  volumes  of  the  Revieio,  because  I  was 
too  ill  to  fill  out  the  numbers  with  new  matter  expressly  pre- 
pared for  them.  Much  of  the  time  for  the  present  year  I 
have  been  unable  to  hold  a  pen  in  my  hand.  The  present 
number,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  extracts  from  works 
reviewed,  is  all  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  if  I  could  be 
assured  of  being  as  well  for  the  year  to  come  as  I  am  just  now 
I  would  not  discontinue  the  publication.  But  of  that  I  have 
and  can  have  no  reasonable  assurance.  No  man  willingly  gives 
up  what  has  been  his  life's  vocation,  and  I  have  loved  my  vo- 
cal ion  as  a  reviewer:  but  I  feel  myself  unequal  to  its  continu- 
ance :  many  things  admonish  me  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  re- 
tire, and  leave  the  field  to  younger  and  more  vigorous  labor- 
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ers,  to  men  who  have  hands,  eyes,  and  memory  unimpaired. 

In  taking  my  leave  of  the  Catholic  public,  with  whom  I 
have  had  the  intimate  relation  of  a  Catholic  reviewer,  with 
the  exception  of  eight  years,  since  1845, 1  have  no  complaints 
to  make,  and  no  apologies  to  olfer.  That  there  has  been  more 
or  less  of  antagonism  between  the  Review  and  a  portion  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  press  published  in  this  country,  it  were  idle  to 
attempt  to  deny;  and  that  the  Review  has,  at  times,  forgotten 
that  the  Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard  his 
spots,  it  were  equally  idle  to  deny;  but  no  antagonism  of  this 
sort  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  Review. 
The  warmest  and  most  esteemed  friends  of  its  editor,  and  its 
firmest  and  most  generous  supporters,  have  been  among  Cath- 
olics of  Irish  birth  and  Irish  descent,  as  is  the  great  body  of 
our  English-speaking  Catholics. 

I  am  as  sensible,  as  any  one  can  be,  of  the  defects  and  mis- 
takes of  the  Review,  and  1  have  never  been  able  to  realize  in 
it  my  ideal  of  what  a  Catholic  review  should  be;  but  I  have 
done  the  best,  being  what  I  am,  that  I  could.  Others  in  my 
place  might  have  done  more  and  better,  and  I  hope  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  others  to  try  their  hand  at  it,  and  no  one  will  re- 
joice more  than  myself  at  their  success.  Yet  none  will  be 
found  more  sincerely  Catholic,  or  more  earnestly  devoted  to 
Catholic  interests,  though,  no  doubt,  men  may  be  found  with 
more  prudence,  and  with  a  far  better  understanding  of  those 
interests,  as  well  as  ability  to  advance  them. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  signed  "A  Catholic'"  telling 
me  that  the  bishops  and  clergy,  have  no  confidence  in  me,  and 
when  they  can  no  longer  use  me,  they  will  repudiate  me, 
knowing  that  I  am  too  independent,  when  brought  to  the 
test,  to  submit  to  their  tyranny.  The  letter  goes  on  and  ex- 
horts me  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Dr.  Dollinger,  to  re- 
pudiate the  council  of  the  Vatican,  and  to  turn  the  Review  to 
the  defence  of  the  "Old  Catholics."  By  so  doing,  it  assures 
me,  I  may  become  immensely  popular,  and  gain  for  the  Review 
an  almost  unlimited  circulation  ;  and,  it  might  have  added, 
belie  all  my  convictions  and  the  whole  Catholic  faith,  ami 
damn  my  own  soul.  If  suggestions  such  as  this  could  have 
moved  me,  I  should  never  have  become  a  Catholic.  I  did  not 
seek  admission  into  the  church  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  honors, 
or  popularity.  If  I  am,  as  I  know  I  am,  measurably  un- 
popular, even  with  Catholics,  lean  only  say  truly  that  I  have 
never  sought  popularity,  but  rather  have  despised  it.     Yet  I 
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have  received  more  marks  of  confidence  from  our  venerable 
bishops  and  clergy  than  I  have  deserved,  more  honor  than  I 
desired,  and  have  been  even  more  popular  with  Catholics  than  I 
ever  expected  to  be.  Speak  of  wealth  !  Why,  what  could  I 
do  with  it,  if  I  had  it,  standing,  as  I  do,  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave?  The  generosity  of  Catholics,  in  an  annuity  reasonably 
secure,  has  provided  for  my  few  personal  wants.  She,  who, 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  was  my  faithful  companion  and  my 
devoted  wife,  is,  I  devoutly  trust,  safe  with  the  saints ;  my 
children,  three  out  of  eight,  all  that  are  left  me,  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  no  one  depends  on  me  but  an  aged 
sister.  What  do  I  want  of  wealth  ?  What  do  I  care  for 
popularity,  which  I  never  sought,  and  on  which  I  turned  my 
back  when  not  yet  of  age  ? 

I  have,  and  I  desire  to  have,  no  home  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  which  I  am  more  than  satisfied,  and  which  I 
love  as  the  dearest,  tenderest,  and  most  affectionate  mother. 
My  only  ambition  is  to  live  and  die  in  her  communion.  I 
love  my  Catholic  brethren,  I  love  and  venerate  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  especially  of  the  church  in  mv 
own  country.  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  them,  beyond  any 
power  of  language  of  mine  to  express.  I  hope  I  am  grateful 
to  them,  but  only  God  can  adequately  reward  them.  To  the 
Catholic  community,  both  clergy  and  laity,  whom  for  thirty- 
one  years  I  have  served  as  a  Catholic  publicist,  less  efficiently 
than  I  wished,  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  generous  sup- 
port they  have  given,  and  the  measure  of  confidence  they  have 
placed  in  me  and  my  Review,  and  it  is  not  without  a  pang  at 
parting  with  old  and  dear  friends,  that  I  take  my  leave  of  them 
as  a  reviewer.  But  it  must  be;  though,  in  some  other  way,  I 
may  continue  to  labor,  as  long  as  I  am  able,  for  the  cause  so 
dear  to  me  and  to  them,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  forget  to 
remember  me  in  their  prayers.  Valete,  dear  friends,  and  the 
blessing  of  God  rest  on  you  and  your  labors. 
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Abbott,  Francis  Ellingwood,  rejects  the  term  Christian,  iii.  410. 

Abelard.  His  conceptualism,  i.  448,  ii.  287,  292,  493,  510,  vii.  80. 
It  conflicts  with  faith,  iii.  582.  He  makes  genera  and  species  mere 
mental  conceptions,  viii.  50.  He  was  the  father  of  rationalism,  iii. 
144,  iv.  471.     Crowds  attended  his  lectures,  vi.  534. 

Abolitionism  and  centralization,  xiii.  286,  xv.  58,  77.  It  seeks  a 
lawful  end  by  unlawful  means,  iv.  540,  xvii.  40,  190.  Abolitionist 
societies  and  the  law,  xv.  56,  68.  The  principles  and  methods  of  aboli- 
tionists are  hostile  to  freedom,  xvii.  20.  Appeal  to  the  higher  law,  xv. 
69,  xvi.  48,  xvii.  5,  32.  Abolitionists  and  free  discussion,  xv.  64. 
Abolitionists  and  the  right  of  abolition,  70.  Abolitionists  and  revolution, 
79,  577.  Abolitionists  and  liberty,  81.  Abolitionists  can  find  objects 
for  their  philanthropy  at  home,  84.  Abolitionists  and  political  parties 
anil  the  sects,  26.  Abolitionists  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  49. 
Abolitionism  and  fanaticism,  xvii.  195.  Abolitionism  and  the  right  of 
property,  580.  The  church  and  abolition,  343.  Abolitionists  demand 
negro  equality,  319.  They  are  not  guilty  of  treason,  191.  The  good 
they  have  done,  540.     Their  error,  xviii.  166,  181. 

About,  Edmoiid.    The  Roman  Question,  xviii.  418. 

Absolute  truth  enters  essentially  into  every  thought,  i.  70.  Absolute 
is  an  abstract  term,  iii.  501,  ix.  445.  The  absolute  admits  nopredicates, 
iii.  503.     Absolute  and  relative,  to  assert  one  is  to  assert  both,  i.  244. 

Absolutism  of  the  patriarchal  government,  xx.  322.  Absolutism  in 
Greece  and  Home,  x.  566,  xv.  20.  Absolutism  of  mediaeval  monarchy. 
x.  566.  Absolutism  since  the  reformation,  x.  567,  xiii.  82.  It 
triumphed  in  the  reformation,  202,  xvi.  111.  In  Protestant  states,  xiii. 
119.  Absolutism  and  the  church,  x.  567,  xi.  550,  601,  xiii.  110.  xx.  322. 
Absolutism  in  church  administration,  xii.  603.  Origin  of  absolutism, 
253.  The  germ  of  absolutism  is  in  the  barbarian  chieftainship,  xiii.  111. 
Absolutism  in  Romanic  nations,  xii.  601.  Absolutism  of  the  Roman 
empire,  xi.  537.  The  civil  law  and  absolutism,  499,  xii.  263.  _  Feudal- 
ism and  absolutism.  26G.  Mediaeval  republicans  and  absolutism,  267. 
The  clergy  ami  absolutism,  264.  Absolutism  of  the  papal  government, 
390.  Causes  of  the  revival  of  absolutism,  2G2,  xiii.  204.  Reaction  tow- 
ards absolutism  after  1848,  xii.  407.  Ahsolutism  in  government  is 
despotism,  xv.  4.  Absolutism  introduced  by  Gallicanism,  xi.  29.  Danger 
of  seeming  to  defend  absolutism  in  opposing  revolutionism,  xvi.  524.  It 
does  not  make  a  nation  happy,  xviii.  419.  Europe  oscillates  between 
monarchical  and  popular  absolutism,  484. 

Abstractions  have  no  reality  distinct  from  the  mind,  ii.  232.  They 
cannot  be  the  object  of  thought,  483,  iii.  233.  They  are  known  only  in 
their  concretes,  i.  295,  ii.  417.  They  are  formed  by  reflection  operating 
on  concretes,  and  are  therefore  subsequent  to  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
crete, i.  236.  The  power  of  abstraction  can  operate  only  on  materials 
furnished  by  intuition,  iii.  175.  Abstractions  are  real  oidy  in  their  con- 
cretes, ii.  258.  They  are  nullities,  4  !9,  xiv.  394.  They  are  not  objects 
of  science,  ix.  445.  The  philosophy  of  abstractions  and  seusism,  xiv. 
394 
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Abuses.  Origin  and  continuance  of  abuses,  xii.  556,  563,  xiii.  50.  De- 
lay in  reforming  abuses,  xvii.  386.  Action  of  the  church  in  reforming 
them,  xviii.  372.  They  are  not  the  fault  of  the  church,  xiii.  269.  They 
will  not  be  corrected  till  attention  is  called  to  them,  xx.  231.  Abuses 
and  conservatism,  xvi.  76,  79,  xx.  263.  The  abuses  of  power  exceed  those 
of  liberty,  326. 

Accidents  are  inconceivable  without  a  subject,  viii.  267. 

Achab  and  Naboth,  xviii.  455,  476. 

Activity.  All  that  exists  is  active,  ii.  64,  viii.  130.  Activity  differs 
in  form  aud  degree,  ib.  Activity  of  t he  mind  in  perception,  i.  73.  Ac- 
tivity of  the  object  denied  by  psychologists,  i.  447.  Divine  and  human 
activity,  xiv.  194.  Concurrence  of  human  activity  with  the  divine,  534. 
Activity  of  second  causes,  312.  Man's  activity  confined  to  the  second 
cycle,  207,  215,  314.  Man's  activity  is  not  impaired  by  grace,  viii.  1C2,  330. 
Man's  activity  requires  the  assistance  of  the  divine  activity,  iii.  365.  iv. 
247,  509,  viii.  "331.  Man's  activity  is  in  the  soul  not  the  organs,  ix.  414. 
Man's  activity  and  the  government  of  God,  xv.  359. 

Acton,  Lord,  and  the  disclaimers  of  English  Catholics,  xiii.  498 

Adam.  Adam  both  individual  and  generic,  ii.  420.  The  entire  race 
was  in  Adam.  xii.  530.  Adam's  knowledge,  vii.  3,  ix.  186.  Adam  not 
instructed  in  all  the  arts,  325.  Adam's  nature  tainted  by  sin,  viii.  53. 
Adam  needed  regeneration,  49.  Adam's  sin  transmitted  to  all  men,  iv. 
153,  viii.  52,  200. 

Adams,  John.  Ad  ministration  of  Adams,  xvi.  104.  Adams's  defini- 
tion of  a  state,  xvii.  486. 

Adams,  John  Q.  Adams  held  that  the  will  of  the  constituents  does 
not  bind  the  representative,  xviii.  250.  Adams's  doctrine  of  nation.il 
sovereignty,  xvi.  41,  xvii.  289,  xviii.  110.  Adams  the  last  great  states- 
man among  the  presidents,  575. 

Administration.  '1  he  church  not  responsible  for  civil  administration, 
vii.  351.  Catholics  not  bound  to  defend  the  administration  of  Catholics 
in  church  and  state,  viii.  6.  Growth  of  clericalism  in  the  administration 
of  the  church,  xii.  602. 

Adrian  I.  and  the  English  constitution,  vii.  453.  xi.  247,  xii.  128. 

Adrian  VI.  and  the  reformation,  x.  471. 

Agassi z,  Louis.  His  essay  on  classification  belies  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence, ix.  265. 

Age.  A  new  age  is  springing  up  which  requiresthe  recasting  of  sci- 
ence, ii.  206.  The  age  is  humanitarian,  xix.  116,  127.  It  reverences 
only  the  animal  in  man,  326.  It  teaches  that  good  operates  from  low  to 
high,  439.  It  substitutes  sentimental  for  moral  culture,  433.  It  places 
philanthropy  above  charity,  428;  love  above  duty,  429.  It  holds 
politics  independent  of  religion,  xi.  92.  It  affects  many  Catholics,  90, 
xix.  177,  282.  It  is  unintellectual,  xx.  307.  Heresy  originates  in  the 
attempt  to  conform  the  church  to  the  acre,  xix.  223.  It  urges  against 
the  church  the  same  motives  as  Satan  did  to  Eve,  iii.  330,  xix.  417.  It 
objects  that  the  papacy  is  anti-republican:  in  the  lGthand  17th centuries 
it  objected  that  it  was  anti-monarchical,  xiii.  319,  327.  Catholics  must 
grapple  with  the  errors  of  the  age,  xx.  115. 

Agitation,  as  a  system,  xvi.  168.  Peaceful  agitation,  171.  It  is  des- 
potic, 169.  It  is  impotent  for  political  changes  without  force,  x.  75. 
Agitation  and  Catholic  interests,  xiii.  588.  Agitation  and  the  clergv, 
xvi.  171. 

Agriculture  and  the  protective  system,  xv.  462,  501. 

Ailly,  Pierre  d'.    His  Gallicanism,  xiii.  4i.l. 

Alacoque,  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  and  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred 
Heart,  xx.  418,  n. 
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Albigenses,  x.  468,  xiii.  46.     They  were  misled  by  Plato's  philosophy, 

Alchemists.  They  sought  the  philosopher's  stone  in  a  moral,  not  a 
material  sense,  iii.  273.     The  world  owes  nothing  to  them,  286. 

Alcott,  A.  Brouson,  confounds  the  different  senses  of  idea,  i.  121.  He 
identifies  subject  and  object  in  cognition,  vi.  6.  He  makes  the  subject 
create  the  object,  ii.  296.  He  claims  to  be  greater  than  God,  viii.  504; 
to  be  to  the  19th  what  Jesus  was  to  the  first  century,  iv.  420.  He  makes 
religion  an  element  of  nature,  iii.  437.     His  baby-worship,  xix.  90. 

Alessandria  built  to  commemorate  Barbarossa's  defeat,  xiii.  396. 

Alexander  III.  and  Barbarossa,  xviii.  425.  On  natural  equality,  xvii. 
83,  91.     He  declares  that  all  men  are  free  by  nature,  xix.  437. 

Alexander  VI.,  x.  383,  xiii.  159. 

Alexander  VIII.  condemned  the  Gallican  articles,  xiii.  464. 

Alexander  the  Great  and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  xii.  578. 

Alexandrians.  The  system  of  the  Alexandrians,  x.  112.  The  Alex- 
andrians and  the  fathers,  114.  The  Alexandrians  and  Protestants,  115. 
The  Alexandrians  did  not  regard  God  as  abstract  unity,  xiii.  35. 

Alice  Sheric in,  xii.  161. 

Allegiance.  Oaths  of  allegiance,  xvii.  514.  Allegiance  is  due  to  the 
national  sovereignty  only,  xvii.  370.  Allegiance  and~the  right  to  depose 
'a  sovereign,  xii.  388.  Catholics  owe  the  same  allegiance  as  non-Catho- 
lics to  the  civil  authority,  vii.  553.  It  is  not  impaired  by  the  Pope's 
spiritual  supremacy,  554.     It  is  due  by  the  law  of  nature   555 

All-Hallow  Eve,  xix.  575. 

Alliance.  The  church  can  form  no  alliance  with  the  revolution,  x. 
71,  103,  106.  It  can  form  none  with  liberalism  or  despotism,  71,  xii.  227, 
xiii.  280,  xv,  571.  It  can  form  an  alliance  with  no  political  order,  xvi. 
513.  Alliance  of  Catholics  with  monarchy,  xi.  300.  Alliance  of  the 
church  with  despotism,  xii.  416.  The  Anglo-French  alliance,  xvi.  489, 
537.  The  Anglo-French  alliance  and  the  United  States,  xvi.  426,  470. 
The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  revolution,  xiii.  478,  xviii.  471,  xx.  260. 
The  Holy  Alliance  and  intervention,  xvi.  200,  224.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  an  attempt  to  supply  the  need  of  unity,  iii.  455.  It  can  have 
no  Christian  motive  in  its  war  against  the  church,  456.  It  wars  asrainst 
the  true  interests  of  this  life,  458.     It  has  no  organic  unity,  viii.  462. 

Allston,  Washington,  pictures  Jeremiah  as  a  maniac,  vi.  28. 

Alphonsus  Liguori,  St.,  on  romances,  xix.  240.  The  expressions  in 
his  Glories  of  Mary  are  not  too  strong,  viii.  316. 

Ambrose,  St.,  and  Theodosius,  xi.  18,  on  Transubstantiation,  vii.  399. 
He  says,  "where  Peter  is  there  is  the  church",  viii.  572. 

Americans.  The  children  of  revolution  and  dissent,  iv.  552.  Their 
religiousness,  xx.  383.  Their  immorality,  ix.  349.  xi.  393,  xiii.  323,  449, 
xv.  434,  xvi.  85,  235,  xx.  384.  Their  faults,  xi.  568.  Their  conversion, 
iii.  219,  x.  233,  xi.  573,  xiii.  383,  461,  xx.  43,  58,  104.  They  are  proud, 
not  vain,  xx.  41.  They  hold  that  every  man  should  be  esteemed  accord- 
ing to  his  personal  worth,  x.  18:  that  all  who  are  born  at  all  are  well 
born,  20.  Their  objections  to  the  church,  xviii.  321.  They  deny  the 
competency  of  the  state  in  spirituals  and  a«?ert  the  supremacy  rf  the 
moral  law,  xi.  141.  They  are  too  boastf.il  of  their  progress,  xii.  311, 
xv.  524,  xvi.  2,  82,  xviii.  398.  Their  standard  of  education  is  low,  xi. 
411.  Their  lawlessness,  xvi.  324.  Their  want  of  loyalty,  xviii.  231. 
Their  passion  for  wealth,  xv.  534,  xviii.  235.  Their  extravagant  mode 
of  living,  239,  241,  550.  Their  loss  of  equality,  237.  Their  corruption 
in  public  life,  239,  277.  Their  absorption  in  politics,  xiii.  591.  Their 
ignorance  of  political  science,  xv.  296.  Their  disposition  to  aid  rebel- 
lion abroad,  xvi.  195,  245,  278,  323,  xviii.  97,  188.  Their  hospitality  tow- 
Yol.  XX.— 30 
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aids  foreign  rebels,  xvi.  225,  243,  xviii.  293,  311.  Reverence  for  the 
clergy,  xx.  230.  Decline  of  the  family,  388,  415  Their  institutions  rest 
on  Catholic  principles,  xiii.  124,  216,  273.  Origin  of  American  freedom, 
xi.  248.  Causes  of  their  prosperity,  xiii.  22  American  nationality, 
xviii.  282.     Old  and  young  America.  330. 

Americanism.  True  Americanism  is  in  the  North,  xvii.  201.  Native 
Americanism,  xvi.  376,  xviii.  281,  293,  326.  Not  originally  anti-Cath- 
olic, 286,  327.  Kept  alive  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  nationalities 
into  politics,  xvii.  99.     Its  hostility  to  foreigners,  xviii.  290. 

Americanizaiion  of  foreign-horn  Catholics,  xviii.  296,  337. 

American  Celt,  The,  aims  to  keep  the  Irish  distinct  from  Americans 
xviii.  313. 

American  Church  Review,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Eucharist,  viii.  272. 
0.  A.  Brownson  as  a  Philosopher,  ii.  330. 

Ames,  Fisher.  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  xvi.  379.  He  calls  democracy 
"an  illuminated  hell,"  xi.  444. 

Ammonius  Saccas,  x.  114. 

Anabaptists,  The,  ran  naked  in  the  streets,  vi.  553. 

Analogies,  The,  between  revealed  truth  and  reason  are  real,  viii.  33. 
Analogies  between  Christianity  and  the  gentile  religions,  xv.  547.  An- 
alogical knowledge,  xii.  550. 

Analysis  and  Synthesis,  ii.  182.  Analysis  of  thought,  ii.  40,  iii.  174. 
It  is  the  starting-point  of  philosophy,  ii.  322.  It  gives  an  ontological 
element,  370.  Aualysis  of  the  object,  46.  It  should  precede  analysis 
of  the  subject,  47.  It  gives  the  ideal,  the  empirical,  and  their  relation, 
ib.     Analysis  of  the  ideal,  56;  of  the  relation  of  subject  to  object,  62. 

Analytical  divisions  result  in  dualism,  iii.  403. 

Anarchy  of  science  the  result  of  individualism,  i.  21.  Anarchy  began 
with  Satan,  iv.  455. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Creed  of,  vi.  378. 

Angels.  It  is  not  of  faith  that  angels  are  incorporeal,  or  divided  into 
choirs,  viii.  17.     They  are  not  supernatural,  ix.  363. 

Anglicanism.  Its  syncretism,  iii.  53.  It  has  uo  claim  to  Catholicity, 
iv.  461.  It  is  a  mere  shell  without  meat,  472.  It  was  founded  in  compro- 
mise, 527.  Its  39  articles  are  intentionally  equivocal,  528.  It  does  not 
claim  adversely  to  the  Catholic  Church,  vi.  317.  It  is  unable  to  assert 
church  unity,  viii.  537.  Anglicanism  before  the  reformation,  509. 
Anglicanism  and  sanctity,  xiv.  30.  It  is  no  nearer  the  kingdom  of  God 
than  other  sects,  xix.  558.  High-churchmen  are  double  tongued,  iii. 
118.       Formalism   of   Auglo-Catholics,   vii.    176. 

Anglo  Saxon  church.     It  was  dependent  on  Rome,  vii.  453. 

Animals  may  have  intelligence,  viii.  131.  Their  souls  may  be  im- 
material, but  not  spiritual,  ix.  391.  Scientists  cannot  determine  wheth- 
er the  wild  or  the  tame  animal  is  the  primitive  type,  488. 

Animal  magnetism.      Experiments  in  animal  magnetism,  ix.  8. 

Anon  vinous  communications,  xx.  406,  415. 

Anselm,  St.,  and  William  II.,  vii.  453.  St.  Anselm  was  the  first  to 
demonstrate  God  from  the  idea,  1,  330.  The  validity  of  his  argument 
depends  on  idea  being  taken  as  an  intuition,  or  not  as  a  conception,  444. 
He  rightly  proves  the  reality  of  most  perfect  being  from  its  idea, 
ii.  303.  His  Monologium,  vi.  536.  His  methods  of  demonstrating  God 
in  the  Monologium  and  in  the  Proslogium,  xiv.  365.  His  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  God,  iii.  173,  489,  xiv.  327.  lie  asserted  the  reality 
of  ideas,  iv.  471. 

Antagonism  of  desires  in  the  soul,  i.  114.  The  antagonism  of  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit,  vi.  32,  xi.  220.  xix.  129,  319. 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  xviii.  401,  413. 
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Anthropomorphous  and  personal,  ix.  538. 

Anti-Catholic  mobs  are  not  countenanced  by  Americans,  iii.  226.  Tac- 
tics of  ami  -Catholic  writers,  xiii.  319.  Their  unfairness,  xii.  271,  xiii. 
318.  The  anti  Catholic  objection  to  the  church  is  that  it  does  not  con- 
form to  public  opinion,  320. 

Antichrist     Pastonni  finds  his  number  in  Luther,  vii.  389. 

Antinomies  exist  only  in  our  imperfect  science,  iii.  497,  505.  The}' 
are  reconcilable,  iv.  305. 

Autioch.  The  Council  of  Antioch,  xiii.  00. 

Antiquity  of  the  earth.  It.  does  not  conflict  with  faith,  ix.  278.  De- 
fect of  the  scientific  argument  for  it,  404. 

Anti-renters,  xvi.  341. 

Antony,  Mark,  xviii   90. 

Aphidsare  generated  normally,  ix.  437,  xii.  244. 

Apollinarian  heresy,  vii.  77. 

Apostasy  leads  to  barbarism,  ix.  429,  473.  It  is  gentilism,  xii.  318. 
The  pagan  and  Protestant  apostasies,  xiii.  539,  578. 

Apostles.  Method  of  proving  the  infallibility  and  the  commission  of 
the  apostles,  vi.  476  The  apostolate  is  not  included  in  the  episcopate, 
vii.  449,  xiii.  474.  It  is  continued  only  in  the  successors  of  Peter, 
vii.  244.'  The  apostolic  authority  continues  in  the  church,  475.  _  The 
apostolic  ministry  of  the  church  can  be  proved,  v.  368.  It  is  not  in  the 
Greek  Church,  382;  nor  any  Protestant  sect,  3S8.  Apostolicity  of  the 
church,  385,  viii.  402,  509.  The  title  of  apostolic  is  not  claimed  by  any 
sect,  407.     The  apostolic  see  succeeds  to  the  primacy  of  Peter,  vii.   372. 

Apotheosis  and  canonization,  viii.  137. 

Appeal.     There  is  no  appeal  from  the  church,  viii.  408. 

Apperceptions  and  perceptions,  i.  79. 

Appetites  opposed  to  reason,  iii.  352,  xix.  123. 

Apprehension  of  God  without  that  of  creatures  results  in  pantheism; 
that  of  creatures  without  that  of  God,  in  atheism,  i.  348. 

Arabs.     Their  science  in  the  middle  ages  is  exaggerated,  ix.  543. 

Argument.     The  major  must  be  true  universally,  iii.  529. 

Ariryll,  Duke  of,  ix.  318.  The  Beign  oj  Law,  iii.  375.  The  Pri- 
meval man,  ix.  318,  457.  His  definition  of  law,  iii.  377.  He  rejects  the 
supernatural,  379.  He  misconceives  creation,  382.  He  rejects  the 
Darwinian  theory,  386,  ix.  319,  465.  He  places  all  activity  in  God,  ii. 
•67,  ix.  296,  320.  He  refutes  Lubbock's  theory,  320.  465.  He  asserts  the  crea- 
tion of  new  species, 526.  He  denies  that  the  primeval  man  wasa  savage, 465. 

Arianism,  viii.  192,  xii.  282,  xx.  121.  Allans  and  Athanasians,  xiii.  78. 
They  differed  as  widely  as  paganism  and  Christianity,  i.  143. 

Aristides.     His  love  of  justice,  ix.  402.  xii.  357. 

Aristocracy,  xvi.  365,  xx.  359.  Aristocracy  and  democracy,  xv.  18. 
Aristocracy  is  not  a  pure  prejudice,  ix.  412.  It  is  coeval  with  man,  xiv. 
223-  It  is  necessary  to  society,  222,  xix.  436.  It  is  not  founded  on 
blood  or  merit,  xiv.  225.  It  is  a  trust,  not  a  personal  right,  xix. 
438.  It  cannot  he  revived  when  fallen,  xvi.  507.  It  should  receive  no 
political  recognition,  xviii.  74.  A  political  aristocracy  is  opposed  to  the 
people  and  the  crown,  86.     Eoiuriev  aristocracy,  234. 

Aristotle  is  to  be  studied  by  philosophers,  i.  50.  His  logic  is  defective. 
i.  49S.  It  involves  a  vicious  circle,  288.  Its  fundamental  vice  ist.be  Mun- 
dus  Logicus,  281.  He  was  a  gentile,  ignorant  of  creation,  and  incompe- 
tent to  construct  a  logic,  ib.  lie  had  no  conception  of  creation,  ix.  380. 
558,  xviii.  62.  He  held  that  cognition  begins  in  sense,  i.  286.  ,  Substi- 
tuting formation  for  creation,  he  invented  a  loirical  world  which  is 
neither  an  entity  nor  a  non-entity,  294.  His  logical  world,  ii.  290.  lie 
rejects  Plato's  ideas.  289.     His  species  correspond  to  Plato's  idea.  20,    He 
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maintained  against  Plato  that  the  conception  of  essences  is  obtained  from 
reflection,  i.  428.  He  taught  that  universals  are  known  only  in  partic- 
ulars. 126.  He  did  not  deny  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  but  insisted  that 
the  object  of  reflection  must  be  sensible,  or  sensibly  represented,  263. 
He  made  the  categories  ten  with  two  predicaments,  ii.  56.  He  derived 
the  categories  from  the  object,  i.  203.  Pie  taught  that  principles  precede 
experience,  ii.  499.  He  resolves  matter  into  self-acting  forces,  ix.  387. 
He  calls  God  most  pure  act,  iii.  432,  ix.  274.  He  was  generally  preferred 
to  Plato  in  the  middle  ages,  iii.  428.  He  was  never  an  authority  in  the- 
ology, vi.  380.     His  Politics,  xx.  353. 

Armenians.  The  schismatic  Armenians  claim  a  grant  to  Gregory  the 
Illuminator  of  plenary  authority  for  the  government  of  their  church,  vii. 
445.  They  do  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  pope  over  the  whole  church, 
viii.  503. 

Arminians.  They  virtually  annihilate  God,  iv.  307.  They  assert 
only  a  natural  morality,  vi.  150. 

Army.  An  increase  of  the  army  advised,  xvi.  486.  The  army  as  an 
auxiliary  to  government,  496.  Prejudice  of  the  army  and  navy  against 
the  Republican  party,  xvii.  197.  The  army  and  navy  held  in  too  low 
esteem,  303.  Loyalty  of  the  army,  379.  Appointments  of  civilians  and 
enlisted  men  to  be  officers,  xx.  343. 

Arualdo  da  Brescia,  xii.  267,  xiii.  396. 

Art.  Art  contains  more  truth  than  philosophy,  i.  105.  It  is  the 
expression,  not  the  creation  of  the  beautiful,  ii.  413.  It  is  the  application 
of  science,  490.  The  science  of  art  is  not  possible  without  a  true  ontology, 
xix.  420.  Originality  in  art,  494.  Truth  in  art,  190.  The  ideal  in  art, 
572.  Morality  in  art,  ii.  413,  n.  xix.  364.  Art  is  to  be  judged  by  its  bearing 
on  morals,  318.  Profane  and  religious  art,  227.  Sensual  and  ascetic  art, 
321.  Art  as  the  expression  of  the  artist's  life,  229.  Religious  art  the 
expression  of  religious  life,  230.  Art  may  contribute  to  conversion,  x. 
265.  Works  of  art  by  unbelievers,  xix.  329.  Religion  in  art,  255.  Art 
is  the  imitation  of  the  divine  activity  as  first  cause,  422.  Art  requires 
the  science  of  the  higher  order  of  truth,  303.  Art  and  false  speculative 
systems,  312.  Art  and  imagination,  319.  Art  and  ideal  truth,  313. 
Art  and  materialism,  313.  Art  and  the  passions,  320.  Art  and  the 
beauties  of  nature,  328.  Poetry  the  highest  species  of  art,  454.  The 
highest  ideal  of  art  is  embodied  in  the  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
x.  255.  Inferiority  of  modern  art,  xix.  423,  429.  Lack  of  art  in  the  last 
two  centuries,  313.  Art  fostered  by  the  church,  vi.  547,  ix.  581.  Its 
aim  is  to  affect  the  sensibility,  xix.  126.  It  may  minister  to  virtue  or 
vice,  127. 

Arundel  of  Wardour,  Lord,  Tradition,  ix.  461.  He  protests  against 
the  denial  of  the  law  of  nations,  462.  He  seeks  to  trace  the  law  of 
nations  to  primitive  revelation,  463.  He  rejects  the  inductive  method 
in  history,  465. 

Asceticism,  xix.  296.  Asceticism  defended,  ii.  124, 138.  It  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  life,  xi.  198.  The  difference  between  Christian  and  Mani- 
chean  asceticism,  viii.  334.  Struggle  of  ascetics  between  nature  and  grace, 
iii.  291,  354,  369.  Their  sacrifice  based  on  love,  369.  Their  neglect  of 
the  natural,  370,  xx.  334.  Error  of  Brahmin  and  Buddhist  asceticism, 
334. 

Ashley,  John  M.  His  1  ill  to  organize  the  rebel  states  as  territories, 
xvii.  508,  535. 

Aspiration  to  the  supernatural,  iii.  405,  511,  iv.  267,  xi.  323,  xii.  101, 
197,  xiv.  556. 

Assent  is  motived  by  principles,  not  demonstration,  v.  493.  It  is  al- 
ways on  authority,  494.     Assent  of  the  race  and  Christianity,  xv.  548. 
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Asseut  of  the  race  and  practical  reason,  549.     Assent  of  the  race  and 
the  modern  spirit,  558. 

Assisi,  St.  Francis  of.    His  worship  of  God  in  nature,  viii.  61,  125, 127. 

Associationists,  The,  x.  41.  Their  specific  aim,  42.  They  teach  that 
attractions  are  proportional  to  destiny,  46.  They  assume  that  man's  des- 
tiny is  to  follow  his  inclinations,  48.  The  means  they  propose  are  inade- 
quate, 51.  They  exclude  all  supernatural  life,  52  Tiiey  do  not  re- 
move the  evils  of  poverty,  54.  They  fail  to  prevent  competition,  55. 
They  cannot  attain  to  harmony  on  their  principles,  59,  101.  Their 
teaching  implicates  the  justice  of  God,  63.  They  can  attain  to  their 
object  only  by  the  church,  64,  205. 

Associations,  Voluntary,  iv.  520. 

Astor,  John  J.     His  success  in  trade,  xx.  357. 

Athanasius,  St.,  says,  Christin  his  humanity  is  the  whole  church,  viii. 
562. 

Atheism,  practical  and  intellectual,  i.  249,  257.  Intellectual  atheism 
results  from  reflecting  on  the  soul's  phenomena  instead  of  the  object 
given  in  intuition,  250.  Atheism  is  the  result  of  the  philosophy  that  starts 
with  the  object  taking  its  point  of  sight  in  nature,  64.  It  originates 
with  the  educated,  ii.  67.  It  is  refuted^by  showing  that  the  intellect  has 
intuition  of  that  which  is  God.  i.  257.  Atheism  of  the  scientific  and 
ethical  systems  in  vogue,  ii.  2;  of  politics,  ib.\  of  associations,  3;  of  the 
literary  class,  4,  40.  Positive  and  negative  atheism,  ib.  Atheism  pre- 
supposes theism,  6.  The  presumption  is  against  atheism,  8.  It  cannot 
turn  the  presumption,  9.  Atheism  is  impossible,  368.  Atheism  is 
refusing  to  assert  God,  as  well  as  denying  him,  ix.  510.  Atheism  and 
morality,  xiii.  76.  Literary  atheism,  xix.  448.  Political  atheism,  xi. 
128,  xiii.  139,  xviii.  66,  249,  563.  Political  atheism  is  the  result  of  the 
innovations  of  Luther  in  theology,  and  Descartes  in  philosophy,  iii.  182. 
It  cannot  be  resisted  on  Gallican  principles,  xii.  347.  Political  atheism 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  345,  xiii.  133,  432.  Political 
atheism  and  Protestantism,  xv.  556.  Political  atheism  among  Catholics, 
xiii.  189.  Political  atheism  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  xi.  311.  Political 
atheism  a  part  of  the  public  law  of  Europe,  xii.  226,  326.  Its  hostility 
to  the  papal  government,  336.  Political  atheism  and  the  Vatican 
Council,  xiii.  442,  475.     A  nation  of  atheists  could  not  subsist,  xx.  349. 

Athens.  Democracy  of  Athens,  xv.  338,  565,  xvi.  276,  xviii.  200. 
Athens  flourished  while  the  Eupatrids  retained  their  virtues,  xix.  434. 

Atonement,  The,  is  regarded  by  rationalists  as  symbolical,  iv.  47. 
The  Catholic  doctrine  viii.  54. 

Attribute  and  substance,  xiv.  375.     Participable  attributes,  313. 

Audin,  J.  M.  V.  His  works  on  the  reformation,  x.  463.  His  ecsta- 
sies over  the  renaissance ,  xiv.  406. 

Augustine,  St.,  combined  all  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that  is  of  perma- 
nent value,  i.  329.  He  has  not  given  a  complete  science  of  reason,  420. 
His  definition  of  idea,  ii.  254;  of  the  eternal  law,  xiv.  305.  He  owes  his 
philosophy  chiefly  to  St.  Paul,  iii.  309.  He  labored  to  harmonize  gen- 
tile philosophy  with  Christian  theology,  ix.  381.  He  is  the  profoundest 
philosopher  after  St.  Paul,  viii.  277.  "  He  denies  the  dominion  of  man 
over  man,  vii.  466.  St.  Augustine  says,  unjust  laws  are  violences,  ix. 
462,  xi.  384,  xvi.  22.  He  does  not  admit  evolution  of  new  species,  ix. 
552.  He  rejected  the  theory  of  antipodes,  543.  He  explains  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  a  moral  sense,  viii.  16,  ix.  555.  He  distinguishes 
the  sensible  and  intelligible  body,  vii.  403,  viii.  270.  He  says,  error  is 
not  in  the  intelligence,  576.  St.  Augustine  on  ignorance,  xi.  343.  On 
Transubstantiation,  vii.  401;  on  purgatory,  408.  His  Be  Civitate  Dei, 
iv.  404,  viii.  224,  x.  402,  xi.  511.    His  city  of  God  and  city  of  the  world, 
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viii.  468,  x.  366.  On  the  lawfulness  of  war,  xvi.  9.  He  was  not  a  Cal- 
vinist,  vii.  340.  His  doctrine  on  grace  was  not  a  novelty,  xiv.  176.  He 
defended  the  faith  with  unmatched  ability,  ix.  310.  He  held  that  the 
church  can  use  only  spiritual  weapons  to  maintain  the  faith,  xx.  317.  He 
says  Christ  and  the  faithful  are  the  whole  church,  vii.  458,  viii.  206,  290, 
556;  that  our  Lord  came  only  to  save  sinners,  vii.  78;  that  faith  does  not 
vary,  iii.  547,  ix.  87.  He  denies  salvation  out  of  the  church,  v.  556.  n.  He 
teaches  that  the  damned  are  gainers  by  existence,  ii.  83,  xx.  151.  That 
infants  go  to  hell-fire,  158.  He  is  more  intelligiiile  than  the  Scholas- 
tics to  the  modern  world,  viii.  271.  He  says  God  rewards  his  own  gifts, 
289.     He  was  not  the  son  of  parents  of  great  mental  power,  ix.  408. 

Augustinians.  Their  theology  isprofounder  than  theMolinists'.xx.  283. 

Austria.  The  princes  of  Austria  have  sought  to  enslave  the  church, 
x.  382.  The  main  hope  for  the  future  is  novv  in  Austria,  384.  Hostil- 
ity to  religious  freedom,  xvi.  128.  Law  restricting  emigration,  228. 
Disjointed  nature  of  the  empire,  444.  The  Magyar  rebellion,  178.  Dud- 
ley Mann's  mission  to  Hungary,  181.  Causes  of  the  Magyar  rebellion, 
215.  Russian  intervention,  220.  The  Koszta  case,  226.  Austria  should 
be  rendered  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  advance  of  Russia,  445.  Aus- 
tria and  Voltairism,  462.  Austria  and  the  Crimean  war,  425,  458, 
468.  Austria  and  the  Lombardo-Venetian  Kingdom,  548,  585.  Aus- 
tria and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  556.  War  of  Sardinia  and  France  against 
Austria,  585.     Expulsion  of  Austria  from  Germany,  xviii.  475. 

Authority.  God  alone  has  authority,  x.  124,  xi.  443,  xii.  413.  The 
authority  of  reason  is  from  God,  x.  127.  Divine  authority  cannot  be 
abused,  iii.  81.  Authority  is  not  to  be  invoked  in  philosophy,  i.  498. 
Authority  in  philosophy  is  internal,  in  faith,  external,  491.  Authority 
in  knowledge  is  in  the  object;  in  faith  it  is  intrinsic  to  both  subject  and 
object,  viii.  577.  Authority  is  never  subjective,  either  in  faith  or  in 
knowledge.  580.  We  are  obliged  to  rely  on  extrinsic  authority  in  the 
affairs  of  life  and  of  science,  581.  The  authority  of  the  church  does 
not  restrict  reason,  iii.  392.  It  is  not  a  human  authority,  393,  viii. 
566.  The  authority  of  the  church  is  internal  as  well  as  extrinsic,  v. 
179.  It  enlightens  as  well  as  commands,  180,  xi.  349.  Authority  in 
matters  of  faith  must  be  addressed  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  will,  viii, 
584,  xx.  115.  The  authority  of  a  court  of  last  resort  is  accepted  with- 
out passing  upon  its  merits,  viii.  579.  The  authority  of  God  can  never 
be  despotism,  x.  126.  All  authority  that  wants  the  divine  sanction  is 
despotism,  128,  308.  Reconciliation  of  authority  and  libertv,  iii.  52. 
83,  108,  x.  124,  308,  xii.  13,  236.  488,  xiii.  140,  xv.  360.  xvi.  60.  65. 
xviii.  17.  Authority  and  liberty  in  science,  iii.  322.  Authority  extends 
to  dogmas,  but  their  explanation  is  free,  viii.  11.  Authority  in  science 
should  not  suppress  liberty  of  mind,  23.  Divine  authority  in  faith  gives 
liberty.  414.  The  authority  of  the  church  does  not  restrict  liberty,  vi. 
526,  x.  123.  Authority  and  liberty  are  not  antagonistic,  124.  273.  They 
are  reconciled  by  the  church,  xvii.  11.  Authority  is  admitted  by  all 
mankind,  vii.  264.  Liberty  is  exemption  from  unjust  authority,  iii. 
108,  330,  vii.  265,  xv.  309,  xviii.  17.  Liberty  cannot  be  sustained  with- 
out authority,  xiii.  234.  The  reformation  was  the  denial  of  both,  x. 
131.  Protestantism  denies  both,  xvii.  14.  Authority  and  despotism, 
xvi.  62,  525.  Importance  of  asserting  the  rlsrhts  of  authority,  xvii.  4. 
Authority  is  necessary  to  preserve  order,  x.  269,  xii.  18.  It  is  the  basis 
of  right,  xix.  114.  The  modern  spirit  and  authority,  xv.  558.  xx.  113.  De- 
nunciation of  authority  is  more  popular  than  its  defence,  vi.  285.  The 
authority  of  the  church  and  the  Bible  are  in  the  same  order,  vii.  582, 
586.  The  authority  of  the  clergy  is  that  of  pastors,  not  lords,  of  Christ's 
flock,  not  of  their  own,  468.  Belief  on  authority,  iii.  215,  v.  175,  viii. 
400,  414,  578,  584,  xiii.  55,  xiv.  253. 
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_  Avenir,  L',  xx.  258,  261.     It  advocated  reforms  for  which  Catholic  na- 
tions were   not  prepared,    203.      It   was  not  premature  in  advocating 
changes,  263. 
Avignon.     Residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  x.  469,  506,  514. 
Avitns,  St.     His  poem  and  Milton's,  vi.  536. 
Babinet,  Jacques,  denies  the  phenomena  of  spiritism,  ix.  206. 
Bacon,  Francis,  discovered  no  new  method  of  reasoning,  i.  37.     He 
did  not  discover  the  inductive  method,  i.  155,  ix.  275,  573."  He  did  not 
throw  any  light  on  it  or  comprehend  the  principle  on  which  it  depends, 
i.  155.     His  influence  has  been   in   the  direction    of  sensism,  158.     He 
was  not  an  original  genius,  154;  not  a  pyschologist,  ib.     He  constructed 
no  system,  but  exerted  an  influence,  ib.     He  is  misunderstood  by  scien- 
tists who  draw  their  philosophy  from  induction  from  physical  facts,  ii. 
28._    His  science  is  only  a  methodology,  232.     His  method  is  fatal  in 
philosophy,  iii.  141.     It  is  not  exclusively  sufficient  in  the  sciences,  ix. 
262,  402.     He  pretends  that  the  scholastics  used  only  a  priori  reasoning 
in    natural   science,    563.      He   ruined    the   sciences   by   making   them 
empirical.  265.     The  school  founded  by  him  recognize  no  a  priori  ele- 
ment in  knowledge,  iv.  391. 

Bacon,  Leonard  W.     Sermons  in  answer  to  the  tract,  Is  it  Honest?  vii 
299. 

Bacon,  Roger,  ix.  79.     He  was  superior  to  Francis,  563. 
Bailly,  J.  S.,  attributes  mesmerism  to  imagination,  ix.  5,  9. 
Baine,  A.  C.      His  essay  on  Faith  and  Ha/son.  iii.  257.      He  denies 
reason  to  prove  the  necessity  of  revelation,  260. 

Bains,   Michael,   held   that  original  -justice  was  natural,  iii.  514,  589. 
His  55th  proposition,  i.  355,  xx.  375.     His  68  th  proposition,  v.  554. 
Balaam  and  his  prophecy,  vi.  322,  323. 
Ballot,  Secret,  xvi.  566 
Ballon,    Adin,    v.  31. 
Ballon,  Hosea,  and  his  doctrines,  v.  24. 

Balmes,  Jaime.  Fundamental  Philosophy,  ii.  462.  He  commences 
his  philosophy  with  the  question  of  certainty,  232,  xiv.  353  He  regards 
certainty  as  the  cardinal  point,  ii.  290.  He  is  more  successful  in  refining 
error  than  in  constructing  philosophy,  462.  He  leaves  the  fundamental 
problem  of  philosophy  unsolved,  442.  He  confounds  the  question  of 
principles  with  that  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  269.  He  regards  ideas  as 
representative,  448.  He  supposes  intuition  to  be  subjective,  463.  He 
recognizes  no  intuition  of  the  creative  act,  465:  or  of  the  relation  of  exist- 
ences, 269.  Protestantism  compared  with  Catholicity,  vi.  135,  xii.  121,  309. 
Baltimore,  Lord,  and  religious  liberty,  xix.  416,  538. 
Balzac,  H.  de.  Writings  of,  xix.  49. 

Bancroft,  George.  History  of  the  United  States,  xix.  382.  He  wrote 
his  history  to  spread  his  false  theories,  386,  398,  xvi.  99.  His  history 
embodies  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  xix.  94.  His  definition  of  democracy 
xv.  361,  380,  xviii.  223.  xix.  388.  He  is  a  humanitarian  democrat,  388, 
409.  He  says  practical  planters  are  better  able  to  frame  a  constitution 
than  philosophers,  xv.  298,  xix.  399.  He  says  the  church  does  not  favor 
republicanism,  xiii.  107.  He  makes  Calvin  the  founder  of  civil  liberty, 
xviii.  371.  lie  says  religious  liberty  originated  with  Lord 
Baltimore,  xix.  413.  Bancroft,  contends  that  the  unlettered 
are  better  judges  of  literature  and  art  than  the  cultivated, 
xix.  89,  92,  Bancroft  on  Salem  Witchcraft,  xix.  390  ;  on 
Quakerism,  ib.  His  theorv  of  progressive  democracy,  392. 
His  style,  367,  370,  398.  "  He  falsifies  history,  ib.  He 
holds  that  revolution  is  the  normal  order  of  all  that  exists, 
402.      He     says      the      revolution      gave      freedom      of     conscience, 
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402.  His  conception  of  Christianity,  409;  of  Islamism,  411.  His  praise 
of  the  Jesuits,  412. 

Banks.  The  national  bank  question,  xv.  36,  453.  The  government 
and  banks.  92,  102,  xviii.  134.  Government  deposits  in  banks,  xv.  97. 
Loans  by  banks,  143.  xviii.  590.  Unlimited  banking,  xv.  145.  Banks 
and  monopoly,  147.  Banks  and  the  financial  system,  168, 193.  Depre- 
ciation of  bank-notes  and  the  cost  of  exchange,  191.  A  national  bank 
and  uniform  currency,  190,  453,  xviii.  134.  A  national  bank  and  ex- 
changes, xv.  191.  A  national  bank  and  state  banks,  192.  Banks  and 
a  national  debt,  194.  Banks  and  state  loans  and  high  duties,  227.  Sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  during  the  civil  war,  xviii.  587.  Banks  of 
discount  and  panics,  590. 

Baptism,  xiii.  10.  It  is  the  sacrament  of  regeneration,  viii.  207,  559. 
It  makes  the  subject  a  member  of  Christ,  293,  560.  No  confidence  to 
be  placed  in  Protestant  baptism,  iii.  450,  xiii.  577.  Protestantism  denies 
the  sacramental  grace  of  baptism,  viii.  453.  St  Cyprian  ordered  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  the  church  in  regard  to  baptism,  490.  Prom- 
ises made  in  baptism,  viii.  443. 

Baptist,  Father,  Alley  Moore,  xx.  73. 

Barbarism  has  its  element  in  man's  lower  nature,  ii.  114.  Origin  of 
barbarism,  ix.  326,  422,  425,  433,  471,  xviii.  21.  Barbarism  is  the  loss  of 
civilization,  not  its  germ,  ib.  The  theory  that  civilization  is  developed 
from  barbarism  grows  out  of  the  doctrine  of  progress,  ix.  467.  Definition 
of  barbarism,  xiii.  14.  Barbarism  opposed  to  civilization,  xviii.  21,  24. 
Barbarism  is  governed  by  personal  authority,  22,  152,  xiii.  110.  Bar- 
barism of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  x.  244,  xii.  120,  124. 
Modern  society  is  tending  to  barbarism,  ix.  427,  475,  xii.  327.  Barba- 
rian and  Roman,  xi.  525.  Barbarians  and  Romans  under  the  empire, 
xiii.  111.     Barbarians  are  a  people,  not  a  state,  xviii.  22. 

Baring-Gould,  S.  Christianity,  iii.  484.  He  maintains  that  nature  is 
the  criterion  of  truth,  486.  His  theology  is  eclectic,  489.  He  denies 
that  God  can  be  demonstrated,  493.  Helries  to  find  the  middle  term  that 
reconciles  all  extremes,  495.  He  misconceives  the  Incarnation,  505.  He 
seems  a  concealed  enemy  of  Christianity,  506 

Barn-burners  in  New  York,  xv.  378. 

Bascom,  John.  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion,  ii.  448.  He  aims  at 
the  refutation  of  sensism  and  materialism,  ii.  448.  He  adopts  the  iu- 
ductive  method,  ib.  He  regards  ideas  as  subjective,  452.  He  never  at- 
tains to  real  principles,  457.     In  ethics  he  follows  Bentham,  458 

Basel,  The  Council  of,  x.  503,  507. 

Bastiat,  M.,  on  education  by  the  clergy,  x.  559. 

Battles.     Influence  of  great  battles  on  history,  iv.  416. 

Bazard,  Armand,  and  the  St.  Simonians,  iv.  101,  v.  94. 

Beatitude.  Man's  beatitude  may  be  inferred  from  the  natural  desire 
for  it,  i.  339.  It  is  in  the  supernatural  order,  ii.  203,  207,  238,  275.  The 
assertion  of  natural  beatitude  the  great  error  of  Protestantism,  vii.  281. 
It  would  be  no  improvement  on  the  present  life,  283.  Natural  beatitude 
of  unbaptized  infants,  xx.  194. 

Beautiful.  The  beautiful  is  not  absolute,  ii.  83.  It  is  the  splendor  of 
the  good,  413.  It  is  objective,  xix.  190,  420.  It  is  distinct,  but  not  sep- 
arate from  the  true  and  the  good,  318.  The  beautiful  in  art,  321. 
The  beautiful  and  the  marvellous,  401. 

Beecher,  Edward.     The  Papal  Conspiracy  exposed,  vii.  543. 

Beecher.  Henry  W..  has  an  impetuous  and  confused  mind,  iii.  461. 
His  Unitarianism  acceptable  to  Dr.  Bellows,  476.  He  makes  light  of 
the  marriage  bond,  477,  479.  He  obeys  the  spirit  of  the  age,  xviii.  416, 
571.     Morals  of  Mr.    Beecher  and  of  his  church,  570.     He  wishes  to  sub- 
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stitute  the  worship  of  nature  for  Puritanism,  xix.  541.  Hissentimental- 
lsm  m  religion  604  The  Sermons  of  Uenry  Ward  Beecher  in  Plymouth 
Church,  in.  460.     JSorwood,  xix.  533. 

Beecher,  Thomas  K.  Our  Seven  Churches,  iii.  460.  He  holds  that 
church  the  best  for  each  wnich  seems  such  to  each  one,  ib 

Beecherism  places  Christianity  in  the  life,  not  in  the'  creed  iii  462 
It  makes  little  account  of  intelligence,  463.  It  regards  God  as  an  infinite- 
ly perfected  man,  and  Christ  as  a  representation,  466.  It  reiects  plur- 
ality of  divine  persons,  469;  the  Incaruatiou,  470;  regenera'ion  471  It 
represents  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  world,  480. 

Being.  The  Scholastics  use  the  term  ambiguously,  ii.  60.  The  au- 
thor uses  it  in  the  sense  of  ens  simpliciter  of  the  scholastics  61  Bein«- 
is  intelligible  in  itself,  i.  239.  It  is  intelligible  to  us  by  itself,  but  not  in 
rtselt,  427.  It  is  always  one  and  identical,  423.  It  affirms  itself  to  us 
by  its  creative  net,  427.  Being  and  existences  cau  be  perceived  only  in  their 
real  relation,  415.  Being  may  be  thought  by  itself  alone,  ii.  60  Bein«-  is 
necessarily  personal,  is  God,  72.  Being  and  existences  are  not  synony- 
mous, n.  366,  390,  405,  xiv.  334,  374.  Being  is  not  explicitly  affirmed 
in  intuition,  n.  476.  Being  cannot  of  itself  alone  be  the  principle  of 
science,  521.  Being  and  good  are  identical, iii.  210,  xi  432  The  divine 
being  does  not  need  to  be  perfected,  iii.  465. 

Belgium.  The  revolution  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  xvi.  184  Eman- 
cipation from  the  Kiug  of  Netherlands,  435. 

Belief  is  normal,  to  disbelieve  abnormal,  v.  135.  Belief  is  prior  to  un- 
belief, viii.  382.  Belief  is  an  intellectual  act,  xx.  201.  It  is  not  depen- 
dent on  the  wdl,  202.  Belief  on  authority,  iii.  215,  v.  175  viii  400  414 
578,  584,  xiii.  55,  xiv.  253.  '        '        ' 

Bellarmine,  Robert,    on   Salvation   out  of  the  church,    v.    560    xx 
398.     He  advises  Galileo  to  confine  himself  to  the  scientific  question   vi 
562,  ix.  512.     His  work  placed  on  the  index  bv  Sixtus.   V.    for   denyino- 
the  direct  temporal  powers  of  the  popes,  xi.  117.     His  view  of  doctrinal 
developments,  xiv.  99.     He  savsunbaptiz.  d  infants  suffer  in  hell  xx  159 

Bellows,  Henry  W.  Church  and  State  in  America  xiii  303  He 
denies  religious  liberty,  227,  230,  303.  What  he  advocates  is  political 
atheism.  308.  l 

Benedict  XII.,  defiues  that  the  damned  sufferimmediately  after  death 
xx.  158. 

Benedict  XIV.,  on  infallibility  in  canonization  of  saints  xx  409 
His  letter  to  Voltaire,  iv.  473. 

Benefactors   of  mankind  treated  as  public  enemies,  xix   83   xx   286 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  xiv.  240.  He  founds  ethics  on  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  happiness,  ii.  456.  He  substitutes  international  law  for  the  law 
ot  nations,  ix.  461.  He  substitutes  utility  for  right,  ib,  xviii.  233  Ben- 
tham makes  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  the  end  of  govern- 
ment, xx.  354. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  advocates  "man  "  against  money,  xv  286  428 
Benton  and  Van  Buren,  482,  484. 

Berengarius,  the  only  heresiarch  that  was  ever  reclaimed,  ix.  219 

Bergier  Nicholas,  defends  the  church  on  principles  borrowed  from  in- 
fidels, v.  160. 

Berkeley,  George,  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  sensism  as  a  doc- 
trine of  science;  but  took  refuse  in  an  analogous  theory,  i  161  He  ex- 
posed the  error  of  infinitesimal  calculus,  ix."269.  He  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  external  nature,  247,  385,  553.  He  resolves  matter  into  pictures 
painted  by  the  Creator  on  the  retina,  385,  387,  553. 

Bernard,  St.,  refuted  the  conceptualism  of   A1k  lard,  iv.  472,  vii.  80. 

Bible.     The  truth  of  the  Bible   becomes  more   apparent  with   every 
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discovery  of  philosophy,  iv.  169.  The  chronology  of  the  Bihle  is  not 
disproved  by  science,  ix.  556.  The  Bible  and  geology,  xx.  125.  The 
Bible  is  not  the  means  of  attaining  to  Christian  union,  iv.  476.  The 
Bible  cannot  be  authoritatively  interpreted  by  the  separate  churches,  537; 
by  the  state,  539;  nor  by  individual  reason,  540.  Tradition  is  needed 
to  determine  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  viii.  374,  431,  xii.  488.  The  Bible 
interpreted  by  private  judgment  is  not  authoritative,  vii.  294.  So 
interpreted  it  cannot  rise  above  private  judgment,  viii.  465.  So  inter- 
preted it  is  not  a  rule  of  faith,  587.  The  Bible  is  not  the  rule  of  faith, 
vi.  219.  It  caunot  be  a  rule  of  faith,  viii.  419.  It  is  not 
a  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  vi.  276.  It  is  uot  a  practicable  rule 
of  faith,  4S0.  It  does  not  contain  all  that  God  requires  us  to  believe, 
v.  357,  405,  viii.  431,  xv.  553.  It  is  not  authoritative  with  Protes- 
tants, v.  263,  viii.  465.  It  has  only  the  authority  of  private  judgment, 
for  Protestants,  vi.  126.  It  is  a  book  of  riddles  for  Protestants,  376. 
It  is  not  the  source  whence  Protestants  derive  their  belief,  481.  Prot- 
estant cant  about  the  Bible,  vii.  327,  332,  395,  581.  It  is  a  mere  subter- 
fuge with  Protestants,  xx.  96.  It  was  written  for  those  who  already 
believed,  vii.  297,  viii.  376,  587,  xx.  174.  It  was  not  the  original 
medium  of  Christian  revelation,  v.  353.  It  is  the  word  of  God  only  in 
its  true  sense,  vi.  299.  Only  Catholics  take  the  Bible  in  its  natural  sense, 
375.  Catholics  admit  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God  only  in  the  sense 
of  the  church,  433.  Protestants  cannot  quote  it  against  the  church.  300. 
They  can  cite  it  against  Catholics  only  as  historical,  or  in  the  sense  of 
the  church,  432  Catholics  may  cite  it  against  Protestants  as  an  argu- 
ment ad  Jiominem,  ib.  Passages  which  admit  only  one  interpretation 
may  be  used  against  Protestants,  v.  486.  The  Bible  is  an  historical 
document  as  a  record  for  revelation,  374,  412,  484.  The  Bible  is  not 
the  original  and  sole  authority  for  faith,  vi.  474.  Some,  not  all,  that 
is  contained  in  the  Bible  is  easy  to  understand,  v.  374.  Difficulty  of 
Protestants  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  vi.  477.  Its 
authority  is  more  easily  proved  by  Catholics,  v.  236.  Difficulty  of 
Protestants  in  establishing  the  canon,  vii.  130,  viii.  429;  in  interpreting 
its  sense,  vii.  134.  The  canon  must  be  settled  by  an  independent  and 
iufallible  authority,  v.  353.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  private  judgment, 
vi.  441;  nor  by  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  448.  To  believe  that  the 
Bible  contains  a  revelation  is  not  the  same  as  to  believe  the  revelation, 
vii.  296.  The  Bible  is  not  believed  unless  it  is  believed  in  its  genuine 
sense,  v.  357,  vi.  576,  vii.  131.  It  is  infallible  only  as  infallibly  interpret- 
ed, viii.  374,  433.  The  Bible  does  not  assert  its  own  sufficiencv,  v.  357, 
405,  vi.  576.  It  cannot  be  certainly  interpreted  by  reason,  v.  359,  394. 
The  church  is  the  only  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  Bible,  viii.  413. 
589.  Its  inspiration  cannot  be  proved  without  the  authority  of  the 
church,  vi.  477,  viii.  430.  It  must  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the 
claim  of  the  church  whenever  it  is  possible,  vii.  460.  It  cannot  be  inter- 
preted throughout  in  accodance  with  any  Protestant,  sect,  591.  No 
individual  is  commissioned  to  announce  the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible,  vi.  450.  The  body  of  Catholic  pastors  is  iufallible  in  declaring 
the  word  of  God,  451. _  Private  illumination  is  not  a  method  of  proving 
the  inspiration  of  the  tfible,  439,  453.  Only  an  inspired  or  a  divinely 
commissioned  witness  is  competent  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
460.  The  New  Testament  nowhere  says  that  the  old  was  inspired,  or 
of  what  books  it  consisted,  468,  478.  The  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
xx.  124.  The  Bible  is  not  the  charter  of  the  church,  vii.  458.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  church's  teaching,  460,  589.  The  church  does  not  prove 
her  doctrines  by  the  mystical  sense  of  the  Bible,  xiv.  23.  There  is  no 
possible  opposition  between  the  Bible  and  the  church,   viii.   409.      The 
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church  has  always  required  belief  of  the  Bible,  viii.  437,  xx.  177.  The 
Bible  was  preserved  only  by  the  church,  viii.  471.  The  Bible  not 
prohibited  to  Catholics,  303.  The  Bible  circulated  aud  read  in  the  vernac- 
ular Language  by  Catholics,  viii.  331,  589.  It  is  more  reverenced  by  Catho- 
lics thanby  Protestants,  332,  402.  It  does  uot  interpret  itself,  297.  Tradi- 
tionary interpretation  of  the  Bible, xx. 125.  Unintelligibleness  of  the  Bible, 
175.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  belief  in  Christianity,  177.  Evan- 
gelicals recognize  its  insufficiency,  178.  Its  spiritual  meaning  is  the 
most  important,  viii.  152.  The  facts  recorded  have  a  universal  as  well  as 
a  particular  sense,  xx.  287.  The  Bible  and  the  fathers,  scholastics  and 
theologians,  181.  Strength  is  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  ib. 
A  retranslation  into  English,  182.  The  Douay  Version,  182,  183.  The 
Vulgate,  186.  King  James's  Version,  183,  xix.  378.  Biblical  literature 
and  Catholics,  171. 

Biblioiheca  Sacra  and  Theological  Review,  vi.  353. 

Bigotry  and  latitudinarianism,  xix.  178. 

Billuarr,  Charles  Rene,  on  salvation  out  of  the  church,  v.  562,  xx. 
398. 

Biography  caunot  be  written  a  priori,  i.  219. 

Biology  cannot  be  explained  by  materialistic  philosophy,  ix.  436. 

Biran,  Maine  de,  on  cause  and  effect,  i.  384.  He  makes  the  idea  of 
causality  empirical,  ii.  297. 

Birth.  Privileges  of  birth,  xix.  35. 

Bismarck,  Prince,  violates  the  law  of  nations,  ix.  461.  He  renews  the 
struggle  of  the  middle  ages,  543.  Bismarck,  and  Pius  IX.,  xiii.  433. 
Bismarck  and  the  war  of  intelligence  and  ignorance,  443.  His  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  papacy,  388.  Bismarck  and  the  "Old  Catholics,"  389. 
Bismarck  and  the  religious  orders,  392.  Bismarck  and  education,  393. 
Bismarck  and  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  church,  Hi.  He  hopes  to 
succeed  where  Satan  has  failed,  395.  The  church  is  mightier  than  Bis- 
marck, 398.  He  is  a  consistent  Gallican,  xviii.  261.  "His  mistake  in 
waning  against  the  church,  553. 

Bishops.  All  bishops  as  bishops  are  equal,  vi.  488.  They  hold  the 
episcopate  in  solidum,  489.  They  succeed  to  the  episcopal,  not  to  the 
apostolic  power  of  the  apostles,  vii.  372,  393.  They  cannot  transmit  the 
apostolic  succession,  449.  They  have  no  jurisdiction  till  authorized  by 
the  apostolic  authority,  ib.  They  are  null  without  the  papacy,  viii. 
549.  They  have  rights  not  derived  from  the  pope,  xx.  365.  They  have 
only  a  delegated  apostolic  authority  ,  xiii.  474.  The  authority  of  the 
bishops  and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  480.  They  do  not  make  the 
law,  but  only  administer  it,  xx.  224.  A  bishop  has  no  authority  to  de- 
fine dogma,  225.  Bishops  are  not  all  great  theologians,  ib.  Authority 
of  a  bishop  in  the  government  of  his  diocese,  ib.  They  are  pastors,  not 
lords,  vii.  470,  xx.  224,  226.  The  Catholic  bishops  and  the  pope's  temporal 
sovereignty,  xii.  338.  French  and  Irish  bishops  in  the  United  States,  xx. 
44.  Right  of  the  laity  to  nominate hishops,  xx.  228.  Abnormal  power 
of  the  bishops  in  the  United  States,  240.  Bishops  have  no  episcopal 
authority  as  journalists,  232.  They  are  often  unjust  to  those  whose  in- 
fluence they  oppose,  iii.  565.  The  French  bishops  and  La  Mennais,  xii. 
219,  xx.  265.     They  are  too  slow  to  reform  abuses,  xvii.  336. 

Bizouard,  Joseph,  Des  Rapports  de  Vllomme  arecle  Demon,  ix.  332. 
He  has  proved  the  superhuman  nature  of  the  spirit-phenomena,  335. 

Blood.     Its  superiority  depends  on  the  soul,  ix.  416. 

Body.  The  sensible  and  the  intelligible  body,  iii.  429,  viii.  270.  276,  ix. 
389,  xix.  491.  Participation  of  the  body  in  the  soul's  freedom,  ix.  212. 
The  body  is  not  essentially  extended,  388.  It  is  not  composed  of  the 
molecules  assimilated  or  exuded,   ib.      Body   and  soul  are  mysteriously 
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related,  414.  The  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body,  xix.  490.  The  body  is 
best  provided  for  in  providing  for  the  soul,  viii.  334. 

Boehme,  Jacob,  a  wild  euthusiast,  i.  214. 

Boetius.     His  definition  of  man,  vi.  17. 

Boleyn,  Ann,  and  Henry  VIII. ,  xii.  164. 

Bollanden,  Conrad  von,  xix.  593. 

Bonald,  Louis  G.  A.  de,  shows  that  reasoning  is  not  possible  without 
language,  i.  289,  ii.  327.  He  was  not  all  wrong  in  his  theory  of  lan- 
guage, i.  310,  323.  He  asserts  the  necessity  of  language,  iii.  139,  x.  319. 
J  Us  definition  of  man,  ix.  414.  He  was  one  of  the  soundest  philosophers 
of  France,  iii.  168. 

Bonaventure,  St.,  on  vain  reading,  xix.  240. 

Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  bull  Unam  Sanctam,  x.  497,  xii.  359.  417, 
468,504.  His  policy,  596.  His  canonization  of  Louis  IX..  xviii.  561, 
xx.  407. 

Bounetty,  Augustin,  founds  science  on  faith,  i.  402.  Rejecting  intui- 
tion he  falls  into  Lamennaisism,  508.  In  his  later  writings  he  admits 
that  man  may  be  taught  the  principles  of  science  without  supernatural 
revelation,  507.  He  demolishes  science  to  make  way  for  faith,  iii.  140. 
What  he  really  aims  at,  171.  He  fails  to  show  how  he  can  hold  that 
the  faculty  of  reason  is  all  that  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  subject, 
xiv.  323. 

Borgia,  Lucretia,  xiii.  159. 

Borromeo,  St.  Charles,  ii.  135. 

Boscowich,  Roger  J.,  resolves  matter  into  centres  of  attraction  and 
gravitation,  ix.  387. 

Bossuet,  C.  Benigne,  Discourse  on  Universal  Hietory,  ix.  403,  xi.  511. 
He  finds  the  philosophy  of  history  in  revelation,  xix.  384.  His  style, 
xix.  377.  His  services  to  religion,  xiv.  104.  Bossuet  and  Bull,  105. 
Bossuet  on  doctrinal  developments,  56,  106.  He  asserts  intuition  of 
God,  but  as  subjective,  i.  458.  Bossuet  and  the  four  articles  of  the  Gallicau 
clergy,  xiii.  120,  199,  214,  418,  464.  His  motive  in  drawing  them  up,  xi. 
68.  He  was  the  only  Catholic  of  note  who  followed  James  I.,  74,  85. 
He  denies  the  pope's  authority  in  civil  affairs,  82.  He  says  that  sover- 
eigns are  subject  to  the  keys  of  Peter,  266.  His  conduct  in  regard  to 
Fenelon,  xx.  293. 

Boston  is  aptly  called  the  American  Athens,  vii.  320.  It  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  American  life,  xvii.  200.     Its  streets  laid  out  by  the  cows,  ix.  74. 

Boston  Quarterly  Revicic,  2he,\.  89. 

Bourbons,  The;  With  the  exception  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  deserved 
all  they  suffered,  xi.  57.  They  never  allowed  liberty  to  the  church,  210. 
The  Bourbons  and  the  church,  xviii.  540.  The  Bourbons  and  the  Jesu- 
its. 554. 

Bouhohorts.  Justin,  miraculously  restored  to  life,  viii.  110. 

Bouillon,  Godfrey  de,  xii.  577,  578. 

Boyce,  John,  Shandy  McGuire,  xvi.  144.  Marg  Lee,  xx.  83,  Father 
Boyce  and  Dr.Brownson,  89. 

Brain.  The  brain  is  not  the  power  to  think;  it  does  not  secrete  or  con- 
tain the  power,  i.  83. 

Branchereau,  Abbe,  attempted  to  supply  the  gap  in  the  Aristotelian 
logic,  i.  379.    He  falls  into  the  error  of  the  ontologists,  422. 

Bremer,  Frederika,  xiv.  420. 

Bresciani,  Father,  attributes  the  revolutions  of  1848  to  the  secret  so- 
cieties, ix.  97. 

Briancourt,  Math.  Organization  of  Labor  and  Association,  x.  38. 

Bright,  John,  and  parliamentary  reform,  xvi.  563.  Bright  and  uni- 
versal suffera^e,  565. 
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British  Church,  The,  was  not  founded  by  one  of  the  apostles,  vii.  447. 
It  was  not  continued  in  the  church  of  England,  448.  It  was  not  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  452. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  v.  51. 

Brown,  Thomas,  resolves  causality  into  a  relation  of  time,  i.  385. 

Brownson,  O.  A.  His  childhood  and  youth,  v.  3.  Early  interest  in 
religion,  5.  He  would  hide  in  a  barn  when  he  saw  a  minister  coming 
to  the  house,  vi.  512.  His  mother  kept  relics  of  her  parents,  vii.  427. 
He  remembers  the  rejoicing  at  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  xiii.  410.  He  looks 
back  with  longing  on  the  humble  condition  of  his  youth,  457.  He 
joined  the  Presbyterians,  v.  10.  They  taught  him  to  hate  all  others, 11. 
He  found  in  Presbyterianism  all  the  disadvantages  of  authority  with 
none  of  its  advantages,  13.  He  made  a  mistake  in  joining  the  Presby- 
terians, 1G.  In  becoming  a  Presbyterian  he  surrendered  his  reason  to  a 
church  that  was  self-created,  18.  He  shudders  at  the  memory  of  his 
Calvinist  experience,  xiii.  207.  He  became  a  rationalist,  v.  19.  Read 
the  works  of  Dr.  Winchester,  20;  Dr.  Channing,  21;  Dr.  Huntington, 
22;  Hosea  Ballou,  24.  On  abandoning  Presbyterianism  he  took  up  Uni- 
versalism.  26.  His  reason  for  joining  the  Universalists,  27.  "Was  accepted 
as  a  preacher  by  the  Univeralist  Convention,  and  studied  and  preached 
for  a  year  in  Vermont,  29.  Preached  at  various  places  in  New  York, 
and  edited  The  Gospel  Advocate,  31.  Was  excommunicated  by  the  Uni- 
versalists for  heresy,  vi.  528.  His  reasons  for  finding  Universalism 
unsatisfactory,  v.  32.  From  a  disbeliever  he  became  an  unbeliever,  39. 
He  never  lost  all  faith,  xi.  322.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  social 
reform  by  Owen,  v.  42.  His  creed,  43.  He  was  sincere  in  his  unbelief, 
46.  His  avowal  of  it  was  a  step  towards  the  truth,  47.  He  was  led  to 
deny  God  by  the  influence  of  false  philosophers,  xx.  429.  He  gives  his 
experience  as  an  unbeliever  in  Charles  Elwood,  iv.  317.  He  sought  to 
organize  society  so  as  to  secure  a  paradise  on  earth,  v.  48.  For  14  years 
his  principles  and  purposes  remained  unchanged,  ib.  He  believed  in  the 
progress  of  the  race,  49,  vii.  487,  ix.  485,  xix.  222.  He  was  influenced 
by  the  works  of  W.  Godwin,  v.  50,  and  by  Frances  Wright,  56.  He 
cooperated  with  the  workingmen's  party,  62.  xv.  386.  He  approved  of 
its  end,  but  not  of  the  means  employed,  v.  64.  He  saw  the  need  of  relig- 
ion to  secure  reform,  66.  Preached  on  his  own  book,  ib.  The  doctrines 
he  preached,  67.  His  views  of  religion  were  influenced  by  reading  Dr. 
Channing's  sermons,  69,  iv.  141,  and  B.  Constant,  v.  71,  154.  Settled  as 
a  Unitarian  Minister,  70.  His  radicalism  in  religion,  iii.  418,  and  in 
politics,  xviii.  223,  334.  His  radicalism  was  the  logical  result  of  his  Protes- 
tant and  democratic  premises,  xi.  175.  He  participated  in  the  Boston 
movement  from  1830  to  1844,  ix.  551.  From  1832  to  1843  his  problem 
was  how  to  reconcile  liberty  and  authority,  iii.  52.  He  was  never  an 
atheist,  a  pantheist,  or  a  transcendentalist,  vi.  567.  He  differed  from 
the  transcendentalists  who  made  religion  an  element  of  human  nature, 
iii.  437.  His  transcendentalism,  vi.  25.  He  attempts  to  organize  the 
'•Church  of  the  Future,"  v.  74.  He  organizes  the  Society  for  Christian 
Union  and  Progress,  82.  His  NeiD  Views,  iv.  57,  v.  83.  He  seemed  to 
write  it  under  the  influence  of  inspiration,  iv.  59.  The  Bostori  Q.  Review, 
v.  89.  Charles  Elwood,  iv.  316,  v.  89.  He  takes  up  the  St.  Simonian 
doctrines,  90.  His  attempt  to  interpret  Christianity  as  socialism,  99,  x. 
91.  His  political  action  from  1824  to  1843,  xv.  284.  The  charge  of 
agrarian  ism,  221.  1  he  Laboring  Glasses,  v.  103,  X.  82,  xi.  175.  His 
political  views  at  that  time,  v.  101.  Views  of  marriage,  property,  and 
wages,  112.  His  political  conservatism,  xv.  80.  He  is  compelled  to 
separate  from  the  abolitionists,  82.  He  opposes  abolitionism,  xvii.  146. 
His  devotion  to  freedom  for  all  men,  48,  59.     His  love  of  liberty,  80. 
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His  love  of  his  native  land,  211;  for  his  native  state,  xviii.  97;  and  for 
Massachusetts,  199.  He  was  always  opposed  to  slavery,  77,  87,  124. 
His  relations  with  Don's  rebellion,  xi.  175,  508;  with  the  editor  of  the 
Democratic  Review,  281.  His  opposition  to  Van  Buren.  xv.  471,  477. 
He  profited  hy  the  political  experience  of  1840,  206,  259,  284,  382,  xviii. 
224.  His  view  of  the  popular  democratic  doctrine,  xvi.  64.  xviii.  223, 
333;  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  xvi.  279.  Changes  in  his  political  views, 
xvii.  583,  xviii.  3,  223.  His  changes  of  opinion,  iv.  357,  vii.  199,  291. 
Influence  on  him  of  Leroux's  writings,  v.  124,  x.  543.  His  wish  to  rind 
another  alternative  than  Catholicity  and  infidelity,  vii.  289.  He  recog- 
nizes the  intervention  of  divine  providence,  v.  132.  His  joy  on  learning 
that  God  is  free,  viii.  262,  xiv.  343.  He  can  harmonize  supernatural 
assistance  and  revelation  with  nature  and  reason,  v.  134.  He  attempts 
to  explain  the  Incarnation  and  Eucharist  hy  li is  "doctrine  of  life,"  145. 
That  doctrine  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  removes  all  ohjections 
to  the  church,  148,  230.  He  sought  to  rationalize  faith,  vi.  423. 
His  application  of  Constant's  theory  the  contrary  of  Parker's,  v.  153. 
He  found  his  reason  requiring  him  to  accept  the  church,  156. 
He  hesitated  to  condemn  the  whole  Protestant  world,  157,  iv.  463.  He 
recoiled  from  taking  what  seemed  like  a  leap  in  the  dark,  v.  159.  He 
found  the  scandalous  lives  of  bad  Catholics  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  his  conversion,  xi.  212.  He  held  Newman's  development  theory 
and  was  kept  out  of  the  church  by  it,  xiv.  13,  67.  He  was  unwilling  to 
give  up  all  hope  for  his  Protestant  friends,  xiv.  473.  He  sought  for  unity 
and  Catholicity,  iv.  475.  His  plan  for  social  reform,  496.  He  wished  to 
embody  the  church  in  the  state,  510.  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Catholic, 
v.  388.  He  wanted  a  guide,  iv.  588.  His  conversion  to  Catholicity, 
v.  162,  xx.  136.  His  conversion  was  not  a  sentimental  struggle,  xix. 
581.  He  came  to  the  church  for  salvation,  582.  His  experience  in  re- 
gard to  Catholic  worship,  vi.  387.  His  knowledge  of  Protestantism, 
vii.  568.  His  interviews  with  Bishop  Fenwick,  xiv.  471.  He  prayed 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints  before  Ins  conversion,  viii.  150. 
He  prayed  to  the  Saints  and  for  the  dead,  vii.  257.  His  joy  on  becom- 
ing a  Catholic,  xix.  556.  He  set  up  for  a  reformer  in  his  youth,  but 
did  not  come  into  the  church  to  reform  her,  ii.  141.  The  philosophical 
process  which  led  him  to  the  church,  v.  182,  229,  xii.  496.  His  errors 
before  his  conversion  were  of  fact  rather  than  principle,  xx.  253. 
He  does  not  condemn  all  he  said  as  a  liberalist,  x.  549.  He  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  movement  of  L'  Avenir,  xx.  258.  He  never  believed 
Christ  founded  auy  other  church  than  the  Catholic,  x.  455.  He  did  not 
seek  for  the  truth  til  I  he  became  a  believer,  275.  He  did  not  on 
becoming  a  Catholic  despair  of  solacing  human  suffering.  63.  II i^  Me- 
diatorial Life  of  Jesus,  544.  He  objected  to  state  control  of  education 
before  he  was  a  Catholic,  577.  His  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
xii.  207.  Why  he  advocated  Cousin's  philosophy,  iv.  358,  390.  After 
his  conversion  he  adopted  the  usual  argument  for  the  church  and  suffered 
his  philosophy  to  rest  for  13  years,  v.  167.  He  found  mental  freedom 
onl}r  in  the  church,  185.  He  never  found  the  church  condemning  a 
proposition  which  did  not  contradict  reason  as  well  as  faith,  184.  Prot- 
estants cannot  consistently  object  to  his  religious  changes,  204.  He 
was  required  to  continue  his  Review  while  unfamiliar  with  Catholicity, 
xix.  587.  His  submission  of  his  writings  to  the  authorities  of  the  church, 
vii.  502,  xx.  214,  215.  He  distrusted  the  judgments  formsd  prior  to 
his  conversion,  xiv.  159.  His  submission  to  church  authority,  xii. 
214,  xx.  218,  300.  381.  He  published  his  Review  with  the  permission 
of  the  bishops,  and  at  their  request,  217,  379.  He  has  not  opposed 
them  on  the  school  question,  xii.  203.       He  wras  urged  by  an  archbishop 
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to  discuss  Catholic  colleges,  402.    The  original  purpose  of  his  Review,  v. 
161.     His  object  in  his  Revieic,  vii.  233.    Why  he  revived  his  Review,  xx. 
381.  Why  he  liually  discontinued  h\s  Review,  436.  Ilisdesi^nin  The  Con- 
vert, xx.  413.  Wliy  he  aimed  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Catholics,  xi.  134.    He 
combated  liberalism  of  Catholics,  108.     His  purpose  in  discussing  the  au- 
thority of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal,  268.     He  was  accused  of  mak- 
ing the  pope  the  interpreter  of  the  civil  constitution,  xviii.  363.     He  was 
never  disposed  to  write  any  thing  contrary  to  the  church's  teachin a:,  xx. 
136.  203.  214.     He  regrets  a  liberal  tendency  in  some  of  his  writings,  viii. 
220.  528.  xx.  382.  424.    He  never  had  a  temptation  against  faith,  viii.  238. 
The  alleged  change  in  the  tone  of  his  Review,  xx.  135.  142.  His  attempt  to 
combine  religion  and  liberalism,  250.      His  mistake  in  breaking  with  his 
past  on  becoming  a  Catholic,  254.  He  is  not  a  mere  logic-grinder,  iv.  318. 
His  appreciation  of  literature  and  art,  xix.  363.     He  never  writes  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  vii.  256.     He  always  meets  his  adversary  fairly 
ami  answershis  real  meaning,  455.  His  independence  of  speech,  xiv.  315. 
He    wishes    Protestants     would     find    a    champion,    vii.    507.       His 
severity  in  the  annunciation  of  principles,  x.  586.     He  never  meant  to 
be  severe  on  any  one  personally,  iii.  117.     He  is  not  exclusive  in  his 
opinions,  x.  533.     His  terminology,  xvi.  75.     He  is  obliged  to  repeat 
over  and  over  in  consequence  of  the  dulness  of  apprehension  of  others,  ii. 
530.  He  lias  been  praised  and  blamed  for  views  he  never  entertained,  iii.  568. 
The  cause  of  readers  misunderstanding  him,  iv.  331.     He  is  regarded  as 
ultra   by  men  of  more  policy,  v.  45.     Denounced  by  Catholics  as  too 
Catholic,  xi.  110,  176.     He  complains  not  of  severity  if  it  is  backed  by 
intelligence,   ii.    197.     He  knows  enough  of  Latin   to  understand  the 
Scholastics,  ii.  506.     He  is  not  included  among  those  censured  by  Pius 
IX.,  viii.  146.  He  was  misrepresented  at  Rome,  26.  Complaints  were  lodged 
against  him  at  the  Propaganda,  xx.  220.     His  correspondence  with  the 
Propaganda,   334.     "Official  organs"  labor  to  excite  distrust  of  him, 
219.     The   Catholic  press  constantly  denounce  him,  411.    Opposition 
of   The  Pilot,  xiii.  585.     His  relations  with  Archbishop  Spaldinsr,  xiv. 
502,  507.     His  differences  with  Archbishop  Hughes,  491,  496,  500,  xx! 
66,  217.     His  relations  with  the  Jesuits,  363,  424.     He  is  too  much  of 
the  present  to  please  men  of  the  past,  and  too  much  of  the  past  to  please 
those^of  the  present,  360.   He  lacked  a  good  understanding  with  Catholics, 
378,  381.     He  had  more  difficulty  to  sustain  himself  with  Catholics  than' 
with  non-Catholics,  162.     His  life  for  thirty  years  devoted  to  the  Cath- 
olic cause,  410.     Effect  of  his  writings  on  non-Catholics,  xviii.  329.     He 
hasbeenthe  instrument  of  many  conversions,  xii.  34.     He  feels  identified 
with  the  Catholic  body,  300.  He  refuted  scepticism,  98.  He  learned  much 
fromGioberti.ii.  139,  iii.  540.  His  tendency  to  liberalism,  xiv.  526,  xx.  382. 
After  establishing  the  authority  of  the  church,  he  shows  that  this  does 
not  abridge  liberty,  iii.  270.     After  arguing  the  extrinsic,  he  attempted 
to  bring  out  the  intrinsic,  authority  of  the  church,  xx.  135,  252.     His  ad- 
vocacy of  a  reform  in   the  church,  295,  304.     He   has  no  disposition 
to   push  his  freedom   too  far,   303.     He    never  defended  absolutism, 
though  always  asserting  the  necessity  of  authority,  254,  326.     His  op- 
position to  the  introduction  of  Europeanism  the  cause  of  the  attacks  of 
Catholics  on  him,  xii.  204,  222,  296.     His  opposition  to  nationalism  in 
religion,   xx.  55.     He   never  defended  those  that  attacked  the  pope's 
temporal  sovereignty,  viii.  15,xx.367;  nor  the    Cavour-Napoleon  policy 
towards  it,  xviii.  435.     His  svmpathy  is  with  Ihe  unpopular  cause,  xvii. 
382.     He  opposes  the  spirit  of  the  age,  xix.  222.     He  aims  to  defend  the 
furthest  outworks  of  the  church,  xvi.  400.     11  is  lectures  in  St.  Louis,  x. 
411.   His feelinsrs  towards  Enuland.  xvi.  ;;'.)S.  -is:;,  530.  His  relations  with 
the  Irish,  xii.  205, xiii.  584.  xviii,  239,  315.  336.     His  course  towards  the 
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know-nothing  movement,  xiv.  489,  573.  His  remarks  on  foreigners 
misapprehended,  xviii.  303,  310.  His  freedom  from  sectional  and  na- 
tional prejudice,  320.  His  Americanism,  287,  320,  343,  398,  xx.  383. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  that  attempted  to  araericanize  the  church',  xiv! 
567.     He  urged  his  friends  to  sustain  the  French  Republic  of  1848,    xi! 

240.  He  was  misapprehended  by  the  French  imperialist  journals,  xvi! 
514.  He  warned  Catholics  against  the  coesarism  of  Napoleon  III'  xx' 
254,  267.  His  opposition  to  L.  Veuillot,  522.  His  regard  for  politics, 
xiii.  586.  At  one  time  he  nearly  lost  confidence  in  popular  government,' 
132.  His  defence  of  state  sovereignty,  xvii.  243,  330,  500,  564,  583.  His 
opposition  to  the  abolitionists,  319,  351.  His  opposition  to  slavery,  539, 
581.  He  lectured  against  slavery  in  Charleston,  198.  He  was  applaud- 
ed in  lectures  at  the  South  for  anti-slavery  sentiments,  328.  Requested 
not  to  write  against  slavery,  127.  Always  a  unionist,  123.  Consistent  in 
his  opposition  to  rebellion,  275.  His  reason  for  supporting  Lincoln,  586. 
He  voted  for  Lincoln,  255.  He  was  a  candidate  for  congress, 
xx.  355.  He  voted  for  neither  Grant  nor  Greeley,  xviii. 
273.  His  political  course  in  his  last  years,  546.  He 
had  no  ambition  for  ecclesiastical  honors,  xiv.  264.  His  relief  at 
the  condemnation  of  Gallicanism  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  xiii. 
416,  440.  He  protests  against  the  stifling  influence  of  routine,  v.  46. 
Mary  Zee's  description  of  DrBrownson,  xx.  89.  Early  friendship  for 
Fr.  Hecker,  xiv.  538.  Timidity  of  Dr.  Brownson's  advisers,  iii.  208.  He 
was  not  permitted  to  assert  the  incompatibility  of  atheism,  with  morality 
in  the  New  American  Cyclopedia,  ii.  89.  His  writings  should  be  under- 
stood in  connection  one  with  another,  xii.  237. 

Brutus.  M.,  not  to  be  admired,  ii.  134. 

Bryant,  John  D.  Pauline  Seward,  xix.  155,  221.  Its  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  221.     Its  art  is  profane,  236.     Its  theology  unsound, 

241.  Byrant  defends  himself  in  the  newspapers,  293. 

Buchanan,  James.  His  accession  to  tiie  presidency,  xvii.  54.  If  he 
administers  government  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  he  will  prepare  the 
way  for  a  northern  sectional  successor,  57.  State  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  his  administration,  121.  Buchanan  and  the  southern  rebellion, 
134.  His  administration,  xvi.  570.  Buchanan  and  Central  America, 
573.  Buchanan  and  Mexico,  ib.  The  purchase  of  Cuba,  575.  The 
president  of  a  party,  xi.  358. 

Buchez,  P.  J.  B.,  would  amalgamate  Catholicity  and  Socialism  i 
214.  J 

Buddhism.     Its  void  and  full,  vi.  20. 

Bulwer,  E.  Lytton,  places  his  ideal  in  nature,  xiii.  447.  The  action 
is  retarded  by  moralizing  in  his  novels,  xix.  227.  On  the  power  of  love 
to  expand  the  intellect,  302. 

Bunseu,  Christian,  defends  the  gospel  of  love,  i.  341. 

Burden  of  proof  on  those  who  attack  Christianity,  ii.  430. 

Burke,  Edmund,  xix.  376.  The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful,  419.  On 
the  sufferings  of   Ireland,  xvi.  147. 

Burnap,  George  W.  The  Errors  and  Superstitions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  xii.  304. 

Burnap,  Peter  II.  T/te  Path  which  led  a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  xx.  93. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  vii.  1,  23.  God  in  Christ  ,1.  He  denies  the  Trinity, 
24.  He  regards  the  Trinity  as  dramatic  impersonations,  34,  81.  He  de- 
nies the  personality  of  God",  49.  He  regards  Christ  as  a  mere  scenic 
display,  iii.  466.  His  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  vii.  50,  81.  His  view 
of  Christ's  mission,  83.  His  theory  of  language,  2,  80.  He  denies  that  doc- 
trines can  be  formulated,  10.  He  accepts  all  creeds,  14.    Is  a  pantheist, 
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56.     His  Comprehensive  Christianity,  13.     His  Women's  Suffrage,  xviii. 
398. 

Butler,  Andrew  P.,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  xvii.  47. 

Butler,  Benjamin   F. ,  superseded  by  Gen.  Banks,  xvii.  541. 

Butler,  Charles.     Book  of  the  Church,  xiii.  420. 

Butler,  Joseph.  His  Analogy  proves  nothing,  ix.  530.  He  says  the 
Gospel  is  oidy  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature,  vi.  130,  vii.  33.  He 
founds  morals  on  the  conception  of  duty,  xiv.  394.  On  fatalism  and 
moral  responsibility.  161. 

Byron,  Lord,  xix.  314.  His  democracy,  xv.  43.  His  poetic  genius, 
xix.  428.     Childe  Harold,  426. 

Cabanis,  Pierre  J.  G.  His  definition  of  man,  ix.  459,  xi.  234,  xiii. 
251. 

Caeasrism  in  its  modern  phase  was  brought  about  by  the  reformation, 
v.  192.  The  cause  of  the  church  became  linked  with  csesarism,  193. 
Caesarismis  hostile  to  the  papacy,  xii.  458.  It  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
state,  xviii.  536.     Csestrism  and  red-republicanism,  xi.  497. 

Cagliostro,  Alexander,  a  necromancer,  ix.   172. 

Cahours,  Arsene,  Des  Etudes  Classiques  et  des  Etudes  Professionelles,  x. 
564. 

Calderon  de  le  Barca,  on  the  corruption  of  congressmen,  xviii.  239. 

Calendar.  The  Gregorian  calendar  tardily  accepted  by  Protestants, 
vi.  547. 

Calhoun,  John  C.  Life  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  xv.  451.  Speeches  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  ib.  Calhoun's  theory  of  the  constitution,  x.  9.  His 
theory  of  government,  xv.  362.  He  trusted  to  the  antagonism 
of  interests  in  the  state,  xviii.  87.  His  plan  of  concurring  majorities, 
xv.  293,  xvii.  580,  xviii.  228.  Calhoun  and  state  sovereignty,  xvi.  40. 
xviii.  184,  487.  Calhoun  and  nullification,  xv.  466,  xvi,  45,  n.  xvii. 
243.  Calhoun  on  slavery,  332.  His  restriction  of  liberty,  533.  His  sec- 
tionalism, xv.  210.  He  was  not  a  secessionist,  xvii.  586.  He  objected  to 
the  name  of  democrat,  xi.  328.  Calhoun  on  the  general  deposits  of  gov- 
erment funds,  xv.  97.  His  speech  on  the  Distribution  bill,  202.  Cal- 
houn and  the  navy,  212,  xvi.  487.  His  conservatism,  xv.  395,  402.  Cal- 
houn and  the  war  with  England,  452.  His  course  in  regard  to  the  national 
bank,  453;  the  tariff  of  1816,  456;  internal  improvements,  457;  the  tariff 
of  1828,  465;  protection  and  free  trade,  460.  Calhoun  as  secretary  of 
war,  458.  His  patriotism,  469.  His  letter  to  Packenham,490.  Calhoun 
and  the  presidency,  471.  473. 

Calvin,  John,  was  not  a  calculating  hypocrite,  ix.  219.  His  reign  of 
terror,  vi.  421.  His  persecuting  spirit,  vii.  483.  He  burnt  Servetus, 
xiii.  228.  He  makes  God  the  author  of  sin,  iii.  366.  He  teaches  that  God 
ordains  men  to  sin,  that  he  may  damn  them  justly,  vi.  267.  Calvin 
and  liberty,  xviii.  371. 

Calvinism  is  the  predominant  doctrine  among  Americans  v.  17.  Its 
fundamental  doctrine  is  total  derpravity,  ib.  It  rejects  the  authority  of 
reason,  18,  Denying  free  will,  it  must  reject  marriage,  61.  It  denies 
nature  to  make  way  for  grace,  iii.  212,  iv.  37,  viii.  325,  xiv.  549,  553. 
It  does  not  assert  the  order  of  grace,  xii.  90.  It  teaches  that  all  the 
works  of  the  unreirenerate  are  sins,  iii.  368,  iv.  36,  viii.  48,  512.  Its 
spirit  is  despotic,  iii.  482,  iv.  250.  It  teachesthat  God  madeaconveuant 
with  Adam  and  with  Christ,  iv.  122.  It  overlooks  the  free  agency  of 
man,  307.  It  founds  original  sin  in  convenant,  viii,  200.  Its  confidence 
of  salvation,  2S5.  It  denies  intrinsic  justification.  55,  204,  287.  Itde 
nics  all  merit  and  reward,  287.  It  makes  man  passive  in  religion,  325. 
It  holds  unbelief  not  to  be  a  sin.  v.  364.  It  makes  God  the  author  of 
sin,  iii.  66.  xiv.  162.  It  is  of  French  origin,  xii.  241,  It  confounds  free- 
Vol.  XX.— 31 
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dorn  with  liberty  a  coactione,  iii.  24.  It  is  the  enemy  of  liberty,  x,  540, 
xiii.  207,  xviii.  371.  It  is  deficient  in  literature,  vi.  406.  It  is  the  most 
consistent  and  the  most  revolting  of  Protestant  theories,  vii.  591. 

Camisards,  The,  ix.  179. 

Campauella  is  to  be  placed  above  Bacon,  i.  149. 

Canonization  and  apotheosis,  viii.  137. 

Cano,  Melchior,  on  doctrinal  developments,  xiv.  87. 

Cantu,  Cesare,  Chiesa  e  Stato,  xiii.  263. 

Capes,  J.  M.  Four  years1  Experience  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  xx.  1. 

Capital  and  labor,  iv.  452,  xviii.  531.  Their  inequality  under  the 
modern  industrial  system,  xiii.  16,  21,  xvi.  163.  Their  separation  the 
mother  evil  of  society,  v.  114.  Their  relation  to  political  parties,  xv. 
117,  253,  286.  485. 

Carleton,  William,  Witty  Reilly,  xix.  463. 

Carlos,  Don,  and  the  throne  of  Spain,  xviii.  541. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  Past  anal  Present,  iv.  423.  The  French  Revolution, 
xix.  40.  His  point  of  view,  43.  Spirit  of  his  history,  44.  His  religion, 
45.  His  style,  iv.  423,  xix.  46  He  says  men  cannot  live  without 
clothes,  vi.  290.  His  worship  of  ability,  iii.  32S.  He  worships  men  of 
impulsive  nature,  vi.  39.  He  makes  might  the  rule  of  right,  ix.  461. 
He  reduces  history  to  biography,  iv.  383.  He  reduces  the  supernatural 
to  the  natural,  ii.  274.     His  heroes  are  energumens,  ix.  220. 

Cartesiauism.  The  Cartesian  doubt  is  unphilosophical,  i.  248.  Car- 
tesianism  leads  to  sensism,  atheism,  and  scepticism,  or  to  pantheism, 
221.  It  pretends  to  demonstrate  God  and  the  universe  from  the  concep- 
tion of  our  personal  existence,  ib.  It  led  to  sensism, egoism, and  pantheism, 
ii.  372.  It  separates  philosophy  from  revelation  and  tradition,  375.  It 
tends  to  individualism,  376.  Its  principle  is  the  sufficiency  of  the  individ- 
ual reason,  iv.  390,  397.     It  was  the  cause  of  French  infidelity,  397. 

Cassiodorus  gave  his  library  to  Moute  Cassino,  vi.  533. 

Catechism.  The  child's  catechism  answers  the  great  questions  of 
philosophy,  xi.  232. 

Catechumens  said  to  be  in  the  church  proximately,  v.  561. 

Categories  of  the  understanding,  i.  201.  vi.  106.  Kant's  Categories, 
i.  65.  Aristotle's  categories  are  the  laws  or  forms  of  the  object,  Kant's 
of  the  subject,  134.  Aristotle's  are  ontological,  Kant's  psychological, 
140.  Kant  makes  them  subjective,  Aristotle  intermediary  between  sub- 
ject and  object,  ii.  48.  Cousin  reduces  them  to  two,  i.  65.  They  are  all 
integrated  in  being,  existence,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  ii. 
63.  They  are  objective,  i.  205,  ii.  294.  They  are  identical  with  the 
ideal,  51,  56.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two  and  their  relation,  58. 
Neither  can  be  known  without  the  other,  ib.  They  are  not  abstract  forms, 
258.  They  are  not  derived  from  experience,  297.  They  are  not  ob- 
tainable one  from  the  other,  ix.  455. 

Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  xix.  477. 

Catholic  Magazine,  The,  xix.  28(5,  290. 

Catholic  Mirror,  'ihe,  on  the  pains  of  hell,  xx.  134.  On  the  southern 
rebellion,  247. 

Catholic  Standard,  Ihe,  xviii.  292,  295. 

Catholic  Story  and  liberal  Catholicity,  xix.  175. 

Catholic  Polemics.    Design  of  the  essay,  xx.  164. 

Catholic  World,  The,  ix.  497,  xix.  591.  On  evolution  of  species,  ix. 
519.     It  sends  a  Protestant  straight  to  heaven,  xx.  404. 

Catholic.  The  name  borne  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  v.  385. 
The  Episcopal  church  rejects  the  name,  vii.  136.  Catholic  and  Protestant 
are  contradictory  terms,  xiv.  450,  454.  There  is  nothing  Christian  com- 
mon  to  Catholics  and  Protestants,    xix.    248.      Different  worships  of 
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Catholics  and  Protestants,  vi.  392.  Their  spiritual  literature,  396.  Their 
comparative  fairness  in  controversy,  397.  Their  learning  and  philosophy, 
402.  Their  literature,  538.  Their  profficiency  in  art  and  science,  547. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  United  States  compared  in  relation  to 
their  morals,  literature,  and  clergy,  v.  187.  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy, 
vi.  408,  420.  Catholic  populations  are  not  inferior  to  Protestant, v.  197. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  compared,  vi.  407;in  respect  of  civiliza- 
tion, vii.  349,  352,  xx.  331;  of  material  wellbeing,  xi.  206,  xiii.  186,  xx. 
is.  They  should  be  tested  by  their  virtues,  vii.  358.  The  decline  of 
Catholic  and  the  advance  of  Protestant  nations  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
xiii.  191.  The  decline  of  Catholic  nations  not  owing  to  their  religion, 
v.  191,  xiii.  187.  Political  activity  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations, 
189.  Paganism  of  politics  in  Catbolic  and  Protestant  nations,  189,  196. 
Absolutism  in  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations,  214.  Political  imbecility 
of  Catholics,  xiii.  188,  571,  xiv.  518,  xviii.  494.  Their  timidity,  xi.  344, 
379,  418.  Their  want  of  self-reliance,  xviii.  497,  509,  518.  Their  reli- 
ance on  princes,  496,  509,  518,  567.  They  have  let  government  slip 
from  their  hands,  xi.  309.  Absolutism  of  Catholic  governments,  v.  193. 
Catholics  and  despotism,  491.  Catholics  and  public  opinion,  xi.  420, 
xviii.  244.  They  are  inclined  to  absolutism  or  radicalism,  iii.  182.  They 
are  in  doubt  whether  to  hold  to  the  past  or  aid  in  constructing  the  future, 
372,  xx.  173.  They  are  often  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  xi.  90, 
106,  xix.  282.  They  are  not  sufficiently  instructed,  xi.  346.  They  have 
more  of  the  simplicity  of  the  dove  than  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
vii.  557.  Their  motives  are  misconstrued  by  Protestants,  556,  563. 
Their  unity  of  action  results  from  unity  of  faith,  not  from  conspiracy, 
563.  They  should  draw  closer  together,  xix.  187.  Latitudin- 
arianism  of  Catholics,  xi.  108.  They  win  contempt  by  apologizing 
for  their  church,  v.  541.  Liberalism  among  Catholics,  xvT  572. 
Their  little  weight  in  the  community,  xx.  411.  Many  Catholics 
need  controversial  works,  viii.  457.  Catholics  in  the  later  middle  ages 
did  not  generally  understand  that  the  church  is  essentially  papal,  538. 
Liberal  Catholics  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  heresy,  473.  Re- 
missness of  Catholic  laymen,  458.  Indifference  of  Catholics  to  the  con- 
version of  unbelievers,  xx.  129.  Political  atheism  among  Catholics,  xiii. 
335,  522.  Catholics  are  to  blame  when  the  church  is  enslaved,  572. 
Bad  Catholics  are  not  an  argument  against  the  church,  xi.  211.  Then- 
conduct  is  anobstacleto  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  iii.  459.  Catholics 
contribute  more  than  their  share  to  education,  v.  187.  They  are  not 
slaves  to  the  clergy,  vii.  562.  They  have  equal  rights  with  Protestants, 
xiii.  516.  They  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  pope  that  interferes  with  their 
duty  as  citizens,  x.  27.  They  do  not  dogmatize,  vii.  262.  Catholics 
and  education,  xiii.  523.  They  are  intellectually  superior  to  Protes- 
tants, viii.  443.  Personal  zeal  among  Catholics,  xiii.  180  They  neg- 
lect the  natural,  iii.  371.  Their  enthusiasm  when  speaking  of  the 
church,  xx.  5.  Their  mental  freedom,  9.  Their  failure  to  exert  a 
Catholic  influence,  xviii.  571.  Defence  of  Catholic  interests  by  laymen, 
379.  Catholics  and  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  times,  xii.  244. 
Their  young  men,  xx.  34.  Their  educated  young  men,  xi.  416,  57s. 
Free  inquiry  among  Catholics,  470.  Superstition,  xii.  377,  xx.  377. 
Catholic  publications,  290,  320,  xix.  527.  Old  Catholics  and  converts, 
xii.  138,  xiv.  574.  American  and  foreign-born  Catholics,  xiv.  572,  xx. 
24,  44,  46,  54.  National  distinctions  among  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  54.  Catholics  of  Boston  and  Baltimore,  xvii.  200.  Hostility  of 
Americans  to  Catholics,  iii.  222.  Catholics  in  Politics,  xviii.  561,  596. 
Their  responsibility  in  politics,  495.  Their  duty  in  politics,  xvi.  378. 
Catholics  and  political  parties,  xi.  353,  xvii.  95,  xviii.  314,  338.      Their 
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attachment  to  the  Democratic  part}-,  xi.  363,  xiii.  522,  xvii.  115,  317, 
431.  Their  hostility  to  abolitionists,  317.  Catholics  and  slavery,  187, 
200,  328.  Loyalty  amona;  Catholics,  xiii.  513,  xvi.  395.  Catholics  and 
the  civil  war,  xvii.  156,  279,  434,  xviii.  186,  192,  xx.  247.  Catholics 
and  the  peace  party,  xvii.  159.  Catholics  in  the  New  York  riots 
misled  by  Democratic  leaders  and  journals,  428.  Catholics  and  the 
offices,  95.  Catholics  and  the  humanitarian  democracy,  xviii.  258. 
Disadvantages  Catholics  have  labored  under,  xx.  378.  Position  of  Cath- 
olics in  the  United  States,  xix.  280.  Catholics  here  should  be  firm  and 
manly,  v.  540.  Their  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  xviii.  344.  Union  of 
American  Catholics,  xiii.  521.  525.  "Worldly  success  of  American  Cath- 
olics, xiii.  187.  The  interests  of  Catholics  in  adjoining  states  would 
be  promoted  by  annexation,  193.  Catholic  laymen  writing  on  theo- 
logical subjects,  xx.  3.  Biblical  literature  among  Catholics,  171. 
They  are  deficient  in  their  understanding  of  Catholic  truth,  304. 
They    are    not    inferior    to    non -Catholics    in    intellectual    activity, 

307.  They  should  labor  to  lift  the  age  up  to   the   higher  science,1 

308.  They  cannot  be  preserved  by  ignorance,  165.  They  gen- 
erally fail  to  harmonize  their  religion  and  their  political  princi- 
ples, 275.  The  small  number  of  Catholics  in  Catholic  nations, 
xii.  474.  Protestants  admit  that  Catholics  may  be  saved,  iii.  456.  At 
the  worst  they  are  as  well  off  as  Protestants  at  the  best,  vi.  471.  As- 
sociations of  Catholics,  xx.  35.  Catholics  and  nationalities  in  religious 
matters,  46.     Catholics  and  Catholic  publicists,  xii.  380. 

Catholicity.  There  can  be  no  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
truth  of  Catholicity,  v.  520  It  is  not  antecedently  improbable,  181. 
It  is  the  true  synthesis,  iii.  324.  It  is  necessar}r  both  to  science  and  to 
religion,  532.  It  is  logical  and  therefore  true,  560.  It  is  one  dialectic 
whole,  552,  viii.  187,  427,  xii.  318,  470,  xx.  11.  It  embraces  all  truth, 
xx.  305.  It  embraces  all  that  is  true  in  all  religions,  vii.  525.  It  as- 
serts interior  illumiuation  as  fully  as  the  Quakers,  viii.  396.  It  is  the 
only  refuge  from  exclusive  naturalism  and  exclusive  supernaturalism, 
iii.  304,  viii.  355.  It  gives  interior  peace,  iii.  311.  Catholicity  as  a  sys- 
tem of  religion,  vii.  275.  Catholicity  of  the  church,  vii.  437,  viii.  568, 
xii.  475,  541,  xviii.  209,  xx.  337.  Catholicity  of  religion,  xiii.  579. 
Catholicity  or  infidelity  is  the  question  of  the  age,  vi.  82.  It  is  needed 
to  sustain  republicanism,  xvi.  508.  It  defends  civil  liberty,  xi.  296. 
It  acts  only  indirectly  in  politics  and  society,  v.  192.  Its  growth  is  a 
pledge  of  security  to  the  state,  xviii.  296.  Catholicity  and  nationalism, 
xiii.  583.  Catholicity  and  nationalities,  324,  xx.  23.  Catholicity  and 
the  Irish  nationality,  xiii.  321.  It  should  not  be  identified  with  matters 
that  Lave  no  necessary  connection  with  it,  xii.  296.  The  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  Catholicity  and  against  Protestantism,  xiv.  186.  Catholicity 
of  dogmas,  xx.  304. 

Catholicity  and  Protestantism.  If  one  is  from  God,  the  other  is  from 
the  devil,  vii.  480.  Catholicity  and  Protestantism  in  respect  to  progress, 
vii.  487;  to  civilization,  xx.  17;  to  civil  liberty,  vii.  538,  x.  27,  xii.  254, 
xiii.  201;  to  religious  liberty,  vii.  517,  537,  xiii.  222:  to  scientific  and 
religious  freedom,  vii.  491.  In  relation  to  nationality,  xii.  240,  xviii. 
305.     As  the  basis  of  government,  vii.  541. 

Cato,  M.  P.  ii.  134. 

Cause.  Origin  of  the  idea  of  causality,  ii.  382,  544.  It  is  not  empir- 
ical, 549,  ix.  402.  A  first  cause  uncaused  inferred  from  the  fact  of  chauge, 
ii.  279.  First  and  second  causes,  66,  iii.  365.  Man  is  a  cause  (secondary) 
in  the  orders  of  generation  and  of  regeneration,  363,  viii.  294.  God  uses 
second  causes  in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  that  of  grace,  viii.  154.  God 
is  the  sole  first  cause  in  both  orders,  xiv.   206.      Second  causes  have  no 
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legislative  because  no  creative,  activity,  290.  200.  312.  God  is  the  first  and 
final  cause  of  all  things,  iii.  73.  God  is  man's  final  cause,  355.471.  v.  322. 
God  is  the  final  cause  of  creatures,  xiv.  373.  God  is  immediately  the 
final  cause  of  rational  creatures,  mediately  of  irrational,  iii.  75.  In  the 
order  of  nature  and  in  that  of  grace  the  first  cause  is  the  final  cause,  viii. 
297.  The  final  cause  is  as  essential  as  the  first  cause  in  creation,  v.  279. 
The  final  cause  is  not  recognized  by  scientists,  ii.  82.  It  is  not  known 
by  natural  reason,  xiv.  277.  Man  is  not  his  own  final  cause,  286.  All 
reasoning  is  based  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  i.  382.  402.  This 
relation  is  not  discoverable  by  reasoning  a  priori,  nor  by  sensible  expe- 
rience, 383.  Failure  to  explain  it  of  Hume,  Maine  de  Biran,  Locke,  and 
Leibnitz,  384;  of  Brown  and  Condillac,  385;  of  Reid,  385;  of  Kant,  387. 
432;  of  Hamilton,  390;  of  Cousin,  398;  of  Rosrain,  400;  of  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  the  so-called  Thomists,  401;  of  the  traditionalists,  402.  So- 
lution of  the  problem,  401.  It  is  the  necessary  element  of  all  empirical 
judgments,  406.  The  so-called  Thomists  mistake  the  sense  of  St.  Thom- 
as, and  say  the  principle  of  causality  is  obtained  by  demonstration,  407. 
The  cause  is  in  the  effect  and  is  seen  in  it,  ii.  20. 

Cavaignac,  Louis  Eug.  xvi.  264,  265. 

Cavour,  Cam,  Benso  di,  and  Italian  unity,  xii.  367.  Cavour  and  the 
conservatives,  371.  His  understanding  of  the  freedom  of  church  and 
state,  xiv.  527. 

Caxton,  William,  established  his  first  printing  office  in  Westminster, 
.Abbey,  vi.  522. 

Caylor,  J.  II.     Pape  et  Empereur,  xii.  439. 

Cazauvielh,  Dr.  on  crimes  by  obsessed  persons,  ix.  200. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy,  vii.  324,  431,  viii.  171,  xiii.  155.  Different 
discipline  of  the  East  and  West,  432. 

Celsus  ascribed  our  Lord's  miracles  to  magic,  ix.  360. 

Celtic  nations  and  Catholicity, xii.  240,  291.  Celtic  nations  and  liberty, 
247.  They  were  opposed  to  central izai ion,  250.  Their  origin,  245.  The 
southern  nations  of  Europe  were  not  Celtic,  249. 

Censorship  of  the  Press  by  Protestant*, vi.  525,  551.  The  ecclesiasti 
cal  censorship,  xix.  524.  xx.  216,  226.  Censorhip  of  the  Press,  xii.  234. 
xiii.  570. 

Century.  Social  and  political  changes  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
x.  516.  Society  in  the  16th  century,  475.  Monarchy  became  absolute 
in  the  16th  century,  522.  The  cry  of  the  16th  century  was  reform;  of 
the  18th,  liberty;  of  the  19th,  progress,  xii.  192.  The  18th  century  was 
the  age  of  impracticable  dreams,  x.  183.     Its  shallowness,  xx.  353. 

Ceremonies.  The  ceremonies  of  the  church  are  symbolical,  iii.  oil. 
They  are  not  superstitious,  vi.  350. 

Certainty  is  the  great  problem  of  recent  philosophy,  ii.  231.  The 
certainty  of  thought  is  not  a  question  of  philosophy,  481.  It  is  a 
vital  question  only  with  those  who  follow  the  psychological  method. 
xiv.  353.  Certainty  is  in  proportion  to  the  incapability  of  proof,  i.  67. 
Certainty  based  on  human  testimony,  v.  503.  Moral  certainty  and 
probability,  xiv.  155.  Historical  certainty  is  as  high  as  mathematical, 
xx.  13.  Certainty  of  reason,  xii-  98.  Certainty  of  faith  ami  science,  ix. 
256,276,  Certainty  of  faith,  xii.  94,  99,  xx.  11.  Subjective  certainty 
of  faith,  xii.  95-      Objective  certainty  of  faith,  xx.   11. 

Chalcedon.  The  council  of  Clialcedon,vii.  393,  viii.  505.  It  defineii 
that  Christ  was  two  distinct  natures  in  one  person,  vii.  68. 

Challoncr.  Richard,  remodelled  the  English  Bible,  iii.  384 

Chambord,  Henri  de,  is  an  impracticable,  xviii.  508.  His  claim  to  the 
French  throne.  510,  540. 

Chambrun,  Adolphe  de.  The  Executive  Power  of  The  United  Stat<sy 
xviii.  269. 
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Champagny,  Franz  de,  on  the  middle  ages,  x.  460. 

Champeaux,  Guillaume  de,  the  founder  of  realism,  ii.  286,  iv.  471. 
He  is  said  to  have  confounded  universals  with  ideas,  ii.  286.  He  is 
thought  by  Cousin  to  have  asserted  the  separate  entity  of  noAuniversals 
but  genera  and  species,  55.  He  held  genera  and  species  to  He  realities, 
493,  510,  viii.  51. 

Chandler,  Joseph  E.,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  xi.  137. 

Channing,  William  E.,  iv.  45.  140, v.  69,  77,  xv.  302,  Slavery,  45.  He 
objects  to  all  formal  creeds  and  churches,  v.  338.  He  teaches  that  we 
must  live  the  life  of  Christ,  but  fails  to  tell  us  the  means  of  living  it,  iv. 
501.  He  says  man's  nature  is  kindred  with  God's,  vi.  48.  On  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature,  xix.  324.  Evil  effects  of  his  doctrine  of  the  worth 
of  the  human  soul,  91. 

Channing,  William  II.  The  Christian  Church  and  Social  Reform,  x. 
137. 

Charity  is  effective,  xiv.  443.  The  effect  of  charity,  x.  61.  The  love 
of  God  for  his  own  sake,  and  because  he  is  our  supreme  good,  xiv.  388. 
Quietism  and  charity,  ib.  Chanty  and  the  sentiment  of  benevolence, 
404,  446.  Charity  and  natural  love,  xix.  107.  Charity  and  the  barbarian 
irruptions,  xiv.  444.  Charity  and  slavery,  445.  Charity  does  not  forbid 
telling  plain  truth,  v.  537.  It  forbids  us  to  leave  those  out  of  the  church 
in  the  belief  that  they  can  be  saved  there,  viii.  456,  473.  It  is  true  char- 
ity to  show  Protestantism  as  it  is,  x.  449.  It  requires  us  to  attack  Prot- 
estantism, xix.  141.  Charity  in  judging  those  outside  of  the  church, 
248;  in  judging  authors  and  books,  242.  Charity  is  not  possible  out 
of  the  church,"  558.  It  is  not  habitually  possible  without  hope,  xi.  45. 
Failure  of  Protestant  institutions  of  Chanty,  xiii.  403,  xiv.  409. 

Charlemagne.  His  constitution,  xi.  504,  532,  536.  Charlemagne  and 
St.  Leo  III.,  xi.  530,  xiii.  154,  xviii.  60.  His  revival  of  the  empire  was 
premature,  x.  246,  xiii.  112.  Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons,  xii.  132. 
xvii.  340,  xx.  318. 

Charles  Martel,  and  the  Mahometans,  xii.  133. 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  x.  381.  An  enemy  of  the  church,  xi.  210. 
Charles  and  the  unity  of  Christendom,  xii.  598. 

Charles  of  Anjou  and  the  pope,  xii.  595. 

Charles  VII.  of  France  and  the  pragmatic  sanction,  x.  505,  567. 

Charles  X.  of  Fiance,  xv.  565. 

Charles  Elwoocl,  iv.  316,  v.  89.  Its  philosophy  modified,  iv.  329.  It 
converts  the  Gospel  to  the  unbeliever,  not  the  unbeliever  to  the  Gospel, 
xiv.  272. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.     His  financial  policy,  xviii.  532,  586. 

Chastel,  Pere,  Be  la  Valeur  clela  Raison Humaine,  i.  306.  His  refutation 
of  Bonald's  traditionalism  is  complete,  but  his  explanation  of  the  value 
of  reason  is  obscure,  308.  He  is  right  is  asserting  that  reason  can  prove 
certain  truths,  but  wrong  in  saving  it  could  discover  them,  317.  He  denies 
immediate  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  318.  He  runs  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme in  the  direction  of  rationalism,  488.  He  exaggerates  reason,  iii.  172. 

Chastity  a  supernatural  virtue,  vii.  433.  The  vow  of  chastity  by 
religious,  viii.  237.     Its  expiatory  effect,  245. 

Chateaubriand,  Fraucois  Auguste  de.  xiv.  214. 

Chaucer.  Geoffrey,  xix.  151. 

Chauncy,  Charles,  and  George  Whitefield,  v.  21. 

Chemistry.  Defectiveness  of  physiological  chemistry,  ix.  375.  Chem- 
ical physiology  and  pathology  untrustworthy,  ii.  29. 

Cheta.  The  energumen  of,  ix.  153. 

Cheverus,  Jean  Louis  de.   His  liberalism  in  religion,  xiii.  420. 

Ohillingworth,  William,  contends  that  God  does  not  demand  faith, 
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v.  513.  He  attempts  only  to  prove  that  Protestantism  is  a  safe  way, 
iii.  456. 

Children.  Small  number  of  children  in  American  families,  xiii.  341. 
Right  of  parents  over  children,  403.  xviii.  26.  Home  discipline  of  chil- 
dren, 391.     Instruction  of  the  children  of  the  Catholic  poor,  xx.  32. 

Christ  Jesus  was  not  a  human  person,  viii.  68.  His  person  is  not  un- 
der a  human  form,  vii.  45.  In  him  there  are  two  natures,  but  only  one 
subsistence,  64.  Both  human  and  divine  things  are  strictly  predicable 
of  Christ,  69.  He  suffered  in  his  human  nature,  but  his  suffering  was 
the  suffering  of  God,  96,  102.  He  is  the  mediator  in  his  human  nature, 
viii.  203,  557.  lie  is  properly  said  to  have  died  for  all  men,  56.  His 
merit  and  reward  for  his  "suffering,  vii.  99.  He  satisfies  and  merits  for 
us,  112.  He  redeems  ouly  those  who  are  born  again  in  him.  v.  576. 
He  is  the  father  of  none  who  have  not  the  church  for  mother,  566.  His 
merits  become  ours  only  as  we  are  in  him,  vii.  113.  He  did  not  come 
to  teach  a  new  faith,  iii.  280,  547,  iv.  159,  xi.  451,  xii.  543,  xv.  553.  He 
is  one  divine  person  iu  two  natures,  ii.  468.  The  only  mediator  of  God 
and  men.  472.  He  came  to  take  away  sin,  507.  He  was  sent  from  God, 
iv.  145.  His  mediatorial  work,  149.  He  is  true  God  and  true  man,  157. 
He  is  Christianity,  ib.  He  is  the  life,  as  well  as  the  way  and  the  truth, 
ib.  He  is  the  life  of  the  church,  viii.  5,  55,  190,  196.  He  is  the  person- 
ality of  the  church,  vii.  463.  He  taught  self-denial,  xi.  187.  His  life 
and  passion  should  be  the  subject  of  daily  meditation,  vii.  88.  Looked 
upon  as  a  reformer,  iv.  233.  The  confession  of  Christ  before  men,  xii. 
547. 

Christendom  is  broken  up,  xviii.  557. 

Christian.  To  be  a  Christian  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  supernatu- 
ral, v.  339;  to  believe  all  that  Christ  taught,  340.  The  Christian  life  be- 
gins in  faith,  522.  The  church  has  never  varied  in  Christian  doctrine, 
xiv.  71. 

Christiau  II.  of  Denmark  and  the  reformation,  x.  439. 

Christian  III.  of  Denmark,  x.  442. 

Christian  Examiner,  The,  vii.  230.  The  Church,  v.  331.  The  Order 
of  St.  Paul  the  AjH'xtlr  and  the  new  Catholic  Church,  viii.  339.  Its  the- 
ory of  a  church,  v.  332.  On  The  CJvurch  against  no-church,  vii.  l!>T.  Its 
personal  attack,  209.  It  objects  to  arguments,  211,  214.  On  the  church 
in  the  middle  ages,  x.  239. 

Christian  Quarterly,  The.  asserts  that  Catholic  faith  requires  the  ab- 
dication of  reason,  iii.  391. 

Christian  Register,   lite,  on  Brownson's  Essays  and  Reviews,  vii.  230. 

Christian  Review,  The,  on  Charles  Ehcood,  iv.  326. 

Christian  World,  The,  on  the  school  question,  xiii.  241. 

Christianity  is  the  philosophy  of  Christendom,  i.  23.  It  has  been  the 
only  law  for  man  from  the  beginning,  xi.  19.  It  is  the  primitive  relig- 
ion v.  294,  vii.  277,  xiv.  212.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Jewish  religions,  iii.  282.  Under  the  patriarchal  form  it  is  the 
primitive  religion,  ix.  479,  xi.  450,  xii.  542,  xv.  553.  It  is  not  a  new 
religion,  vii.  525.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  creation,  iii.  586.  It  is  not 
a  development  of  heathenism,  v.  293;  or  of  paean  philosophy,  xiv.  399. 
It  does  not  lie  in  the  material  order,  vii.  520.  It  is  not  of  natural  origin, 
iv.  93.  It  is  not  agreeable  to  nature,  v.  482.  It  represses  nature,  xv. 
390.  It  is  the  supernatural  order,  iii.  75,  xii.  68.  It  is  an  order  of  free 
grace,  iii. 587.  It  is  the  teleological  order,  ix.  189.  It  is  a  distinct  order 
from  that  of  nature,  x.  417.  It  bids  us  seek  spiritual, not  material  good, 
vii. 357.  It  indirectly  promotes  civilization,  358.  Christianity  and 
earthly  felicity,  xix.  121.  It  does  not  seek  the  goods  of  this  world,  ix. 
577,  x.  101.     It  is  cxtrinsically  propounded  as  an  object  of  faith,  iii.  78. 
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It  is  riot  a  theory,  xiv.  451.  It  can  exist  only  in  a  concrete  form,  vii.  299. 
It  is  concreted  only  in  the  church,  iii.  553.  Christianity  and  the  church 
are  identical,  xii.  47.  It  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  a  naked  idea, 
xiv.  15,  451.  It  cannot  be  the  subject  of  corruption  or  reformation.  451. 
There  can  be  no  progress  of  Christianity,  453.  It  could  not  fulfil  its 
office  if  subject  to  the  accidents  of  time  and  space,  ib.  What  Christian- 
ity teaches,  ix.  421.  It  includes  the  law  of  nature,  iii,  2S1,  x.  129.  It 
is  not  made  up  of  isolated  dogmas,  iii.  167,  viii.  187,  209.  It  is  not  dis- 
proved by  any  facts  of  science,  ix.  422.  It  cannot  be  disproved  by  rea- 
son, xv.  548.  It  cannot  be  proved  without  the  prophecies  and  miracles, 
ix.  364,  x.  121.  Christianity  and  the  consensus  hominum,  xv.  548.  The 
argument  for  Christianity  from  the  Hebrew  life  and  traditions,  xiv.  408. 
It  is  proved  to  be  divine  by  its  survival  of  the  persecution  of  pagan  Rome, 
412.  Its  influence  ou  the  morals  of  Rome,  viii.  97.  It  elevates  woman 
and  marriage,  93.  Jewish,  Gnostic,  and  African  Christianity,  ix.  309. 
Christianity  and  gentilism  are  opposites,  viii.  224,  ix.  114,  x.  101,  388. 
As  the  mediator  of  spirit  and  matter,  iv.  8.  Ascetic  and  social  sides  of 
Christianity,  xx.  334. 

Christians,  a  sect  founded  by  Elias  Smith  and  Abner  Jones,  v.  7. 

Chronology  of  the  Bible,  ix.  277.     It  is  a  question  of  science,  not  of 
faith,  556,  viii.  17. 

Church.  What  the  Catholic  Church  is,  iv.  487,  v.  335,  viii.  552.  The 
true  conception  of  the  church,  xii.  47,  68,  481.  It  is  an  ambassador 
from  God,  iii.  16.  It  is  a  perpetual  corporation,  v.  376.  It  is  a  king- 
dom, xi.  252,  xx.  318.  It  is  the  body  of  Christ,  iii.  313,  vii.  458,  viii. 
195,  206,  556,  561.  It  has  its  personality  in  Christ,  vii.  463.  It  is  the 
continuation  of  the  Incarnation,  iv.  561,  vii.  464,  xii.  47,  xx.  400.  Christ 
is  the  soul  of  the  church,  viii.  206.  The  church  is  in  Christ 
as  the  race  is  in  Adam,  iii.  313,  viii.  197,  206,  451,  531,  xii.  88. 
As  a  corporate  body  it  must  have  visible  organs,  iv.  570.  The  visible 
and  invisible  church,  v.  559.  The  visibility  of  the  church,  383,  viii. 
565,  xii.  481,  xiii.  360,  xix.  173.  The  church  must  have  a  visible  bend, 
vi.  314.  The  marks  of  the  church,  vii.  141.  Unity  of  the  church,  iii.  445. 
v.  384,  vi.  577,  viii.  1,  95,  530,  533,  xii.  531.  Sanctity  of  the  church, 
viii.  565,  xii.  493.  Only  the  Catholic  church  has  the  note  of  sanctity, 
vi.  382.  Catholicity  of  the  church,  vii.  437,  viii.  568,  xii.  475,  xviii. 
209.  xx.  337.  Apostolicity  of  the  church,  vii.  449,  viii.  569.  Identity  of  the 
church  with  the  apostles,  vii.  237.  Its  identity  with  the  church  of  the 
apostles  is  easy  to  prove,  vi.  478.  The  church  is  universal  in  time  as 
well  as  space,  iii.  283.  It  is  ever  present  to  interpret  its  teaching,  viii. 
587.  No  other  church  than  the  Catholic  can  claim  to  be  the  one 
founded  by  Christ,  v.  459.  It  alone  claims  to  be  the  one,  holy  Catholic 
and  apostolic  church,  vi.  311.  Its  proper  name  is  Catholic,  vii.  136.  It 
is  Catholic,  not  Roman,  xii.  604.  Its  historical  existence  is  a  proof  of  its 
divine  origin,  v.  474.  It  embraces  Catholic  truth,  xii.  499.  All  its 
doctrines  and  practices  have  a  universal  principle,  viii.  150.  Its  dogmas 
and  mysteries  are  one  dialectic  whole,  iii.  552,  viii.  187,  209,  427.  No 
truth  can  be  opposed  to  the  church  which  it  does  not  hold,  410.  It 
holds  the  truth  in  its  unity  and  catholicity,  xiv.  448.  It  has  existed 
from  the  beginning,  xi.  20.  Its  historical  continuity  from  the  apostles 
to  us,  viii.  402.  5S3.  Its  commission  is  the  commission  of  the  apostles, 
405.  The  church  and  the  Bible,  xx.  177.  The  church  is  older  than 
the  Gospels,  vii.  371 .  458.  It  is  not  founded  on  the  Scriptures,  ib.  It  does 
not  learn  the  faith  from  the  Bible,  xiv.  22.  It  derived  its  constitution 
from  Christ,  not  from  the  Bible,  viii.  479.  It  is  founded  primarily  on 
Christ,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  on  Peter,  481.  It  derives  its  visible 
unity  from  Peter,  488.       The  papacy  is  essential  to  the  church,  vii.  465. 
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viii.  534.  xi.  61,  xii.  173,  xiii.  99.  Tlic  constitution  of  the  church  is  es- 
sentially episcopal  as  well  as  papal,  xx.  365.  The  papal  constitution  of 
the  church  was  not  well  understood  by  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  refor- 
mation, viii.  538,  x.  476,  xii.  172.  The  body  and  soul  of  the  church,  iii. 
450  v.  560,  viii.  533,  xx.  392.  The  separation  of  the  soul  and  body  of 
the  church' is  its  death,  v.  565.  Necessity  of  an  external  church,  xii.  529. 
The  church  has  an  interior  life  as  well  as  an  outer  form,  vii.  463,  viii. 
563.  In  its  principle,  it  is  the  incarnate  Word,  xii.  481.  Its  life  is  in  the 
internal  and  external  explication  of  its  principle,  485.  It  is  commis- 
sioned by  Christ,  v.  375."  lis  external  commission,  iii.  316,  viii.  402. 
Its  intrinsic  commission,  4.  196.  The  church  is  necessary  as  the  medi- 
um of  communion  with  Christ,  vi.  413.  It  is  the  only  medium  between 
Christ  and  man,  viii.  198,  207.  It  is  the  medium  by  which  the  soul  is 
united  to  Christ,  v.  576.  It  is  the  medium  of  supernatural  life,  x.  166. 
It  is  the  mother  of  regenerated  humanity,  viii.  531.  It  was  impersonated 
in  Mary,  v.  567.  It  saves  no  one  without  his  concurrence,  xi.  215. 
Grace  to  enter  the  church  is  given  to  all,  v.  568.  If  men  can  be  saved 
out  of  the  church  it  is  not  catholic,  574.  There  is  no  salvation  out  of 
the  church,  551,  viii.  210.  532,  xii.  481.  xx.  333,  392.  397,  403.  The  pre- 
sumption  is  that  all  out  of  the  church  are  enemies  of  God,  xix.  248.  In- 
fallibility of  the  church,  iii.  314,  v.  378,  viii.  507,  xii.  484.  xiii.  540.  xx. 
316.  Its  infallibility  does  not  extend  to  science,  iii.  323;  or  to  discipline, 
593  viii  144,  xii.  540.  xx.  310  It  does  not  imply  infallibility  of  indi- 
vidual members,  viii.  5GS,  572.  x.  304.  342.  xii.  490,  540.  It  is  restrict- 
ed to  faith,  viii.  5.  Infallibility  of  the  church  dispersed,  x.  346.  xiii.  65. 
Infallibility  is  implied  in  the  commission  to  teach,  vi.  318.  4~4,  viii.  372. 
401,  5S3.  xiii.  69.  It  is  guarantied  by  God.  iii.  2G9.  Infallibility  is  proved 
by  the  church's  origin,  not  necessarily  by  Scripture,  vi.  453.  The  church 
teaching  is  contemporary  with  Christ  and  with  us,  445.  Is  is  a  witness 
to  revelation,  iii.  313,  394.  viii.  400,  403,  406,  582.  Continuous  inspi- 
ration of  the  church,  iv.  494.  It  is  assisted,  but  not  inspired,  in  teach- 
ing, v.  217.  vi.  448.  465.  xiv.  66.  It  can  define  nothing  as  of  faith  not 
contained  in  the  original  desposit,  v.  217.  Its  doctrines  have  not  chang- 
ed, 40S.  vii.  530.  It  is  the  same  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  ix.  309. 
It  'never  falls  into  the  past,  xii.  ISO.  It  can  never  need  restoration,  _  iv. 
486.  xii.  220.  The  church  must  include  both  the  human  and  the  divine, 
xx.  273.  The  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  church,  296.  316.  Re- 
form may  be  needed  on  the  human  side  of  the  church,  x.  517.  xii.  220. 
xiii.  268.  xiv.  454.  xx.  222.  It  should  be  sought  only  through  the 
church,  iv.  462,  x.  265.  The  church  cannot  fail,  v.  381.  viii.  530.  xiii. 
91.  xiv.  466.  It  may  fail  with  individuals  and  nations,  xx.  255.  It 
cannot  be  divided  on  questions  of  faith,  vi.  584.  It  is  a  universal  and 
supreme  government,  xi.  80.  It  cannot  consist  of  branches  without  a 
trunk,  iv.  478.  The  authority  of  the  church,  viii.  566.  The  church  is 
the  authority  of  God,  v.  147.  It  derives  authority  from  God  dwelling 
in  it,  as  well  as  from  its  external  commission,  178.  It  is  no  more  a  hu- 
man authority  than  is  the  Bible,  vii.  582.  The  authority  of  the  church 
is  nowhere  foreign,  vi.  510.  It  has  no  legislative  authority  in  faith  or 
morals,  vii.  587.^viii.  405,  xiii.  268.  It  cannot  abuse  its  authority,  iii.  81. 
iv.  513.  Its  authority  enlightens,  as  well  as  commands,  iii.  217.  The  church 
is  the  judsre  of  its  own  constitution,  viii.  404,  583.  It  has  jurisdiction 
of  the  natural  law.  xi.  84.  It  judges  of  both  the  natural  and  supernat- 
ural, iii.  149.  It  declares  both  the  natural  and  the  revealed  law  of  God. 
xiii. '492,  Its  decisions  are  not  appealable,  viii.  408.  The  authority  of  the 
chVLTchinforointeriore  and  inforoexti  Hore,  xi.  007.  The  authority  of  the 
church  does  not  restrain  freedom  of  thought,  vi.  520.  It  requires  as- 
sent to  its  creed,  vii   411.     It  permits  investigation  of  the  extrinsic,  not 
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if  the  intrinsic,  authority  oi  faith,  vi.  361.  The  church  and  Christian- 
ity are  identical,  xii.  69.  xiv.  418.  There  is  nc  other  alternative  than 
the  church  and  infidelity,  v.  469.  To  deny  the  church  is  to  deny  the 
Incarnation,  viii.  198,  206,  xiii.  361.  The  church  is  essentialin  the  di- 
vine plan,  xii.  483,  xiii.  373.  The  universe  is  inexplicable  without  it. 
v.  566.  Only  the  church  cau  explain  our  origin  and  end,  268.  The 
church  proves  itself,  238.  It  has  the  presumption  of  continued  posses- 
sion in  its  favor,  463.  vi.  293.  Its  claim  is  allowed  by  the  majority  of 
Christians,  293.  The  multiplicity  of  objections  urged  against  the  church 
are  an  argument  in  its  favor,  287.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the 
church  in  interpreting  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers,  vii.  460.  The 
church  determines  the  faith,  not  the  faith  the  church,  140,  172.  There 
is  no  court  competent  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  church,  vi.  306. 
429;  or  its  doctrines,  358.  It  is  to  be  judged  as  a  divine,  not  a  human 
institution,  vi.  416.  Its  persistence  through  all  vicissitudes  proves  its 
divine  life,  viii.  416.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  actions  of  Catholics,, 
xii.  29S;  nor  for  the  conduct  of  those  who  do  not  comply  with  its  in- 
structions, x.  67,  252,  xii.  257,  276.  It  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  con- 
duct of  bad  Catholics,  but  of  those  who  conform  to  its  teachings,  viii. 
532.  .  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  administration  of  churchmen,  351, 
Reason  can  prove  the  church  fallible  only  by  proving  that  it  contradicts 
reason,  vi.  431.  The  church  has  never  contradicted  reason,  v.  468.  It 
has  always  vindicated  reason  and  the  natural  law,  iii.  302.  It  does  not 
claim  authority  in  philosophy,  i.  498.  It  gives  ample  room  for  mental 
freedom,  v.  184.  It  docs  not  oppose  freedom  and  originality  of  thought, 
iii.  344,  xi.  225.  The  church  and  freedom  of  thought,  xiii.  55.  The 
church  gives  reason  full  scope,  viii.  188.  It  does  not  protect  the  faith- 
ful by  keeping  them  in  ignorance,  539.  It  does  not  condemn  science, 
ii.  377.  It  has  opposed  no  scientific  truth,  ix.  551.  It  teaches  the 
principles,  not  the  details,  of  the  sciences,  iii.  321.  It  is  condemned  by 
scientists  for  not  accepting  their  unfounded  hypotheses,  ix.  409.  It  has 
always  encouraged  science,  579,  and  art,  581.  It  favors  education,  xiii.  10. 
The  church  and  the  learned,  xi.  351.  The  church  and  the  education  of 
children,  xx.  27.  The  church  and  ignorance,  xi.  349.  The  church  and 
absolutism,  xiii.  116,  202,  xvi.  526,  xviii.  373,  564,  xx.  256.  The  church 
is  not  a  despotism,  x.  122,  xx.  224.  The  church  cannot  tyrannize,  xv.349, 
xviii.  373.  It  does  not  aim  at  political  power,  368.  The  chastisements  of  the 
church  are  amendatory,  not  vindictive,  xx.  227.  It  uses  moral  force  onljr, 
x.  230,  xi.  81,  xii.  25,  xv.  354,  xviii.  373,  xx.  317.  It  has  never  authorized 
the  civil  punishment  of  heresy,  vi.  421.  It  opposes  despotism  and  an- 
archv,  x.  405,  xi.  93,  xii.  13,  xiii.  11,  218.  It  always  opposed  abso- 
lutism, iv.  67,  439,  xi.  247.  The  church  and  liberty,  xix.  114,  xiv. 
519.  The  church  and  democracy,  x.  115,  xviii.  267.  The  church  and 
republicanism, x. 122.  The  church  is  necessary  for  republican  government, 
320.  The  church  and  popular  government,  xviii.  564.  It  is  necessary  to 
civil  liberty,  xvi.  503,  512.  The  church  and  equality,  x.  136.  xiii.  33. 
The  church  is  necessary  to  harmonize  authority  and  liberty,  xii.  16,  54, 
73,  xvii.  11,  xviii.  264.  The  church  and  serfage,  201.  The  church 
and  the  poor,  xi.  341,  xix.  181.  The  church  and  the  middle  classes,  xi. 
351.  The  church  and  slavery,  xii.  558,  xvii.  189,  331.  The  church 
and  slavery  in  Rome  under  the  empire,  xiv.  519.  The  church  and  the 
slave-trade,  xvii.  67,  114,  204.  The  church  opposes  chattel  slavery, 
333,  and  hereditary  slavery,  340.  The  church  and  emancipation  of 
slaves,  342.  The  church  asserts  the  natural  equality  of  negroes  and 
whites,  336.  The  church  and  religious  liberty,  xiii.  37.  231,  xv. 
354,  xix.  413.  The  church  is  opposed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  iii. 
332.     The  church  and  forms  of   government,    xii.    415.       It   condemns 
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.0  form  of  legitimate  government,  33S,  xiii.  12.  The  church  and  the  rev- 
olution x.  568,  xii.  418,  xiii.  12,  xiv.  524,  xv.  581,  xvi.  113,  xviii.  263. 
dx.  405.  The  church  can  form  no  alliance,  xv.  571.  Independence 
of  the  church  when  freed  from  political  alliances,  xiii.  105.  It  is  not 
dependent  on  temporal  possessions,  103,  282,  xviii.  437.  Its  right  to 
Iiein  is  inviolable,  x.  521,  xii.  340.  It  holds  its  temporalities  by  divine 
ght,  xii.  348,  302.  It  can  trust  neither  the  governments  nor  the  revolu- 
n,  xiii.  280.  It  may  trust  the  people  as  Avell  as  the  sovereigns,  xii. 
4  s>.  The  church  and  feudalism,  xii.  560,  xiii.  112.  The  church  interferes 
with  laws  and  customs  only  in  so  far  they  are  unjust,  xii.  142.  Freedom 
of  the  church  is  a  necessary  condition  of  individual  freedom,  xiv.  527. 
Freedom  of  the  church  must  be  defended  as  the  right  of  the  citizen,  xi. 
493,  519,  xii.  459,  xx.  325.  The  church  has  more  to  dread  from  the  pro- 
tection than  from  the  hostility  of  governments,  xi.  52.  It  should  be  of  no 
political  party,  iii.  225.  It  is  not  natioual,  iv.  462.  The  church  and 
nationalism ,  i.  478.  Independent  national  churches  cannot  be  admitted, 
vi.  579.  An  independent  national  church  could  not  become  heretical  or 
schismatic,  ib.  The  reformers  objected  to  the  church  that  it  had  not 
adhered  to  primitive  Christianity,  Protestants  now  object  that  it  is  too 
conservative,  vi.  368,  xx.  239.  The  church  joins  conservatism  with 
progress,  xiv.  468.  Conservatism  of  the  church,  vii.  311.  The  church 
and  progress,  vii.  317,  xiii.  3,  79.  The  church  demands  progress,  ix. 
568.  The  church  necessary  to  progress  92.  The  church  and  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization,  xii.  492.  556,  583,  xx.  238.  The  church  and 
civilization,  xi.  502,  xii.  257,  xiv.  232,  xviii.  438,  xx.  15,  332.  The 
church  and  Roman  civilization,  xii.  262,  556,  584.  The  church  and 
Jewish,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  civilization,  585.  The  church  and  material 
prosperity,  275.  It  is  no  argument  for  the  church  that  it  promotes 
material  civilization,  xiv.  232.  It  is  not  a  motive  for  joining  the  church 
that  it  secures  temporal  good,  xiii.  324.  It  was  not  instituted  for  tem- 
poral ends,  xi.  44.  The  church  and  the  wants  of  the  age,  xiii.  239.  The 
church  and  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  xix.  176.  The  church  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  222.  External  and  internal  resources  of  the  church, 
xiv.  534.  The  church  deals  with  the  world  as  it  finds  it,  xi.  574.  It 
adapts  its  modes  of  acting  to  circumstances,  xix.  276.  It  had  not  the 
moulding  of  the  states  of  mediaeval  Europe,  xii.  127.  Its  struggle  with 
paganism  and  Islamism,  133.  The  church  is  for  individuals,  v.  334.  It 
is  for  all  nations,  xviii.  306.  It  exerts  an  influence  on  those  outside  of 
it,  iv.  410,  xii.  41,  57,  xiv.  439.  The  church  and  the  abuses  at  the  time 
of  the  reformation,  xii.  538.  It  has  survived  all  the  attacks  of  enemies, 
xiii.  395,  xvi.  125.  It  is  safe  atrainst  all  attacks,  x.  35,  xiii.  396.  It  is  not 
upheld  by  human  policy,  vii.  157.  Its  influence  on  the  mind  is  not  in- 
jurious, vi.  361.  It  is  not  deficient  in  men  of  learning,  402.  It  encour- 
aged literature  and  printing,  522.  What  the  church  has  done  for 
literature,  531.  It  caused  the  advancement  of  society  during  the  middle 
ages,  531.  It  tamed  barbarians,  iv.  67,  439.  It  labored  to  establish 
schools  everywhere  during  the  middle  ages,  vi.  532.  It  is  not  responsible 
for  the  evils  of  modern  csesarism,  xi.  48.  Only  the  church  offers  repose, 
vi.  571.  It  is  necessarv  for  social  reform,  iv.  509.  It  is  needed  to  save 
society,  x.  298,  xviii.  264,  571.  It  supplies  the  mystic  wants  of  the  soul, 
iii.  218.  It  removes  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  faith, 
viii.  415,  584.  It  is  the  onlv  religion  that  advances  by  personal  convic- 
tion, ix.  311.  It  presents  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  life,  x.  65. 
God's  love  for  the  church,  v.  566.  He  can  do  no  better  than  he  has  done 
in  the  church,  viii.  573.  To  what,  conditions  of  men  the  church  is  at- 
tractive, vi.  425.  The  church  teaching  and  the  church  defiuing,  viii. 
143.     Definitions  of  the  church,    viii  "8,    143.     The   definitions  of   tlie 
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church  do  not  give  the  faith  in  its  unity,  xiii.  466.  They  tend  to  de- 
stroy the  study  of  faith  in  its  synthesis,  viii.  209.  They  propose  no 
new  faith,  xiii.  487,  xx.  122.  New  definitions  by  the  church  are 
needed  from  time  to  time,  viii.  590,  xx.  121.  The  discipline  of  the 
church  is  not  invariable,  xviii.  213.  The  church  is  infallible  in  faith 
and  morals;  in  administration  it  is  authoritative  by  immediate  divine 
institution,  xx.  297.  The  administration  of  the  church  was  originally 
less  centralized,  viii.  502,  xii.  602.  The  church  and  oaths,  274.  Dis- 
cipline belongs  to  the  church  as  well  as  doctrine,  xi.  61.  The  church 
does  not  teach  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  vii.  551.  It  acts 
openly  and  it  condemns  secret  societies,  565.  The  prelates  of  the  church 
are  not  the  lords  of  the  faithful,  470.  The  pretence  that  the  church 
makes  the  end  justify  the  means,  158.  The  assumption  that  it  makes  use 
of  what  is  told  in  the  confessional,  159.  The  "corporate  spirit"  of  the 
church,  321.  Its  right  to  prescribe  celibacy  of  the  clenry,  324.  It  does 
not  prohibit  the  Bible,  331,  589,  viii.  303,  xx.  180.  It  does  not  authorize 
idolatry,  viii.  306.  It  does  not  sell  indulgences,  or  absolution,  318. 
The  ceremonies  are  not  superstitious,  vi.  350.  They  are  symbolical,  iii. 
311.  Its  essential  tendencies  cannot  be  bad,  vi.  359.  It  resists  ma- 
terialism, iv.  9.  It  is  freer  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  iii.  224. 
It  is  a  foreign  colony  in  the  United  States,  xx.  241.  Nationality  of  the 
fathers  of  the  American  church,  44.  Their  labors,  48.  Objections  of 
Americans  to  the  church,  xviii.  321.  Church  property  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy,  369.  The  control  of  church  property  by  the  state, 
xii.  362,  396.  The  distinction  of  orders  and  jurisdiction  in  the  church, 
vii.  450.  The  church  is  not  indebted  to  neo-Platonism,  vii.  246.  It  had 
not  lapsed  into  heresy  at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  iv.  574.  It  is 
essentially  propagandist,  xix.  251.  It  does  not  cease  to  labor  and  to 
hope,  iii.  373.  Catechumens  belong  in  some  sense  to  the  church,  v.  561, 
xx.  393,  395,  398. 

Church  of  England,  The.  It  cannot  defend  its  separation  from 
the  Holy  See,  iv.  532.  It  was  not  an  independent  church,  535.  It 
retains  more  truth  than  any  other  Protestant  communion,  566.  It 
is  guilty  of  schism,  573.  It  separated  from  Rome  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  parliament,  576,  579.  It  is  in  communion  with  no  other  church,  578. 
It  is  insular,  nowhere  joined  to  the  continent,  vi.  589.  It  is  either  the 
whole  church,  or  no  part  of  it,  iv.  578,  585.  The  bishops  get  their  ju- 
risdiction from  the  state,  582.  It  has  no  jurisdiction,  vii.  169.  It  has 
no  apostolical  succession,  448,  viii.  370,  407.  It  is  morally  certain  that 
it  has  no  valid  orders,  vii.  168.  It  is  not  identical  with  the  old  church 
in  England,  166.  It  is  not  Catholic,  ib.  It  is  an  anomaly  in  the  British 
constitution,  146.  It  is  not  a  church,  xix.  564.  It  has  no  church  charac- 
ter, 138.  It  is  a  sham,  139.  Its  clergy  are  laymen,  viii.  371.  The  catho- 
licizing movement,   xix.    562.      An  Anglican  description  of  it,  vii.  161. 

Church  and  State.  Church  and  state  are  separate  administrations,  x. 
133.  They  require  a  sound  philosophy  to  harmonize  them,  ii.  229. 
Harmony  of  church  and  state,  xiii.  101.  Unity  and  union  of  church 
and  state,  144,  330,  xv.  353,  xviii.  261.  Unit}',  isolation,  and  concurrence 
of  church  and  state,  xi.  275.  Their  relation  is  that  of  soul  and  body, 
xiii.  264,  307.  Separation  from  the  church  is  the  death  of  the  state,  265, 
They  are  not  two  equal  independent  powers,  xii.  358.  The  state  is 
independent  in  its  own  order,  xi.  152,  255,  271,  xii.  258,  358,  416,  xiii. 
481.  It  does  not  derive  authority  through  the  church,  xi.  458,  472, 
xviii.  60.  The  state  without  the  church  cannot  redress  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety, xiii.  322.  No  state  can  stand  without  religion,  325,  xviii.  267. 
Union  of  church  and  state  and  despotism,  ix.  447.  Separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  Svilabus  of  Pius  IX..  ix.  437,  n.  xiii.  38,  329. 
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xviii.  211,  260.     Church  and  slate  and  the  Vatican  Council,  xiii.  363, 
484,  507.     Ignorance  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state  among  Cath- 
olic's, xiii.  176.     Their  relations  are  affected  hy  the  transformations  of 
socie'ty.  X.  512.  xiii.  37,  xviii.  513.     Their  relations  under  the  Roman  em- 
perors,'xi.  537.  xyi.  266;  before  and  after  the  barbarian   conquest,    xvi. 
531,   xviii.  217;  in  the  middle  aires,  xiii.  2G7,  xviii.  218;  under  liberalism, 
xiii'.  267.     Changes  in  their  relations,  xviii.  210.     Tueir  relation  is  not 
now  what  it  was  in  the  middle  ages,  x.  227,  xiii.  37.      Then  the  church 
had  to  perform  the  chief  part  of  the  work  of  the  civil  society,   x.  224. 
If  the  United  States  were  to  become  Catholic,  no  change  would  be  needed 
in  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  x.    235.      The  union  of  church  and 
state  in  the  United  States  and   in   Europe,    xii.    222.       The   American 
solution  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state,  xiii.  134,    143,  272,  309, 
330,  xvi.  528,  xviii.  211.      The  peace   of   Europe    requires  the  intro- 
duction of   the   American   system,    xii.    425.      It   is   the   best   for   all 
countries,   xvi.    530.      The    American    order   preferred    by    the    Holy 
See,  xvi.  533.      Its  introduction  would  require  the  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety,  xiii.    280.      Only  in  the  United  States  are  the  church  and  state  in 
harmony,  xviii.  211.     Their  harmony  can  be  maintained  only  by  regard- 
in"-  the  rights  of  the  state  as  trusts  from  God.  and  the  duties  of  subjects 
as^duties  to  God,  xiv.  309.     Incompetency  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  xiii. 
278,  xvi.   71.      Civil   rulers  have  no  authority  in  the  government  of  the 
church,    viii.    504.     The  effect  of  the  reformation  was  to  subject  the 
church' to  the  state,    x.    6,  xiii.  294,  577.     The  supremacy  of  the  state 
is  the  basis  of  European  public  law,   xiii.   177.     Church  and  state  and 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  xi.  311.      The  state  always  seeks  to  enslave   the 
church,   x.  370,  xii.   108.     The  freedom  of  the  church  was  restrained 
throughout  the' middle  ages,  x.  244,  xii.  130.     Attempts  of  Catholic  sov- 
ereigns to  use  the  church,  xiii.  197.      The  church  is  no  longer  recogniz- 
ed by  Catholic  states,  98,  xviii.  433,  497.      Union  of  church  and  state  in 
non-Catholic  countries,  xii.  45.""),  xiii.  118,  330,  xviii.  218,  261.       Church 
and  state  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  xviii.  222.     The  church 
can  rely  on  the  state  in  no  country,  497,  499,  512,  xx.  113,  xvi.  532.  _  It 
has  nothing  to  hope   from   the   governments,    xvi.    433.      Humiliating 
state  of  the  church  after  Napoleon's  fall,  viii.  448.     The  freedom  of  the 
church  is  impaired  by  the  courts  of  Europe,  x.  76,  477.  The  freedom  of 
the  church  is  restricted  in  all  non-Catholic  states,  x.  220.     The  church  is 
free  by  divine  right,  not  by  toleration  of  the  state,  219.  It  asks  only  free- 
dom o'f  the  state,  xi.  287,  xvi  i.  216.   The  freedom  of  the  church  is  neces- 
sary to  the  state,  xii.  453,  xviii.  262,487,  553.      The  church  supports  the 
authority  of  the  state,  xviii.  61,  63,  69.     The  church  can  be  free  only  in 
a  free  state,  xi.  313.      The  state  has  no  right  to  establish  a  false  religion 
or   to   prohibit  the  true;  and  non-Catholic  states  have  no  right  to  estab- 
lish or  prohibit  any  relidon,  x.  221.      Duty   of  Catholic  states  in  estab- 
lishing the  true,  and  prohibiting  a  false  religion,  222.     The  church  does 
not   ask   the   state   to  suppress  false  religions,    xiii.     334,    xviii.    216. 
It   never   asks  the  government  to  suppress  the  old  religion  of  a  nation, 
vii.  499.  The  church  demands  of  the  state,  as  of  the  individual,  the  ful- 
filment of  its  obligations,  x.  352.  It  only  demands  of  the  state  to  repress 
violence,  xii.  25,  "29,  109.     Democracy  asserts  the  supremacy   of  God 
over  the' state,  xv.  17.      Church  and  state  are  not  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral orders,  hut  only  represent  them,    xi.    149.     The   authority  of   the 
church  over  the  state  is  not  a  temporal  authority,    xiii.  481.      Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  church  over  the  rights  of  the  state,  496.      The  supremacy  of 
the  church  is  not  the  divine  right  of  the  churchmen,  xii.  385.     suprem- 
acy of  the  church  over  the  state  prior  to  the  reformation   xv.  448.     The 
supremacy  over  the  state  must  be  either  in  the  church  or  in  public   sen- 
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thnent,  350.  The  supremacy  of  the  church  is  the  support  of  the  state, 
xiii.  482.  It  is  the  only  protection  against  despotism,  xv.  398.  The  church 
defends  liberty  against  the  state,  xiii.  51.  Only  tbe  church  can  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  spiritual  order  in  the  face  of  the  state,  xi. 
155.  The  church  has  been  the  only  restraint  on  despotism,  viii.  345. 
Tbere  is  no  danger  of  the  church  encroaching  on  the  state,  x.  309, 
341,  xiii.  496.  The  canons  of  the  church  depend  on  the  state  for  their 
civil  consequences,  xi.  7.  They  bind  the  civil  authority,  97.  The  sub- 
jection of  the  state  to  religion  is  needed,  iv.  450.  The  supremacy  of  tbe 
state  is  an  anomaly,  69.  It  was  favored  by  tbe  revival  of  pagan  litera- 
ture, 447.  The  church  has  always  struggled  to  make  the  church  na- 
tional, 535.  The  church  is  independent  of  national  authority,  x.  485. 
National  churches  must  obey  national  caprice;  only  the  Catholic 
Church  is  free  from  the  control  of  the  people,  12.  The  church  controls 
the  state  morally,  not  politically,  13,  38.  Church  and  state  represent  the 
city  of  God  and  the  city  of  the  world,  366.  The  church  accepts  all 
forms  of  lawful  eovernment,  xii.  228,  xiii.  108.  It  holds  them  alike 
sacred,  x.  76,  106,  291.  It  can  form  no  alliance  with  the  revolution,  71, 
xii.  227.  It  teaches  that  power  is  a  trust  and  may  be  forfeited,  viii. 
548.  The  church  and  the  Roman  emperors,  xii.  130.  The 
church  and  monarchy,  x.  523.  The  church  and  feudalism,  516. 
Alliance  of  the  church  with  despotism,  xii.  226,  418,  xx.  260. 
The  struggle  of  church  and  state  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
church,  312.  The  resistance  to  the  papal  authority  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  resulted  in  absolutism,  x.  181.  The  temporal  princes  by  their 
wars  on  the  popes  prepared  their  way  for  Protestantism,  vi.  117.  Church 
and  state  in  education,  xiii.  401.  Separation  of  church  and 
state  and  political  atheism,  xiii.  133.  308.  440,  563.  It  is 
lawful  to  urge  their  separation  upon  the  hierarchy,  xx.  270.  Their  sep- 
aration is  desirable,  ib.  The  old  relations  of  church  and  state  were 
based  on  inequality  and  privilege,  271.  The  separation  of  church  and 
state  as  governments  is  necessary  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  329. 

Church  against  no-  Church  The,  answered  by  The  Christian  Examiner,  vii. 
197.     Its  argument  defended,  v.  480. 

Church  of  the  Future,  The,  Aim  of  the  essay,  iv.  57. 

Church  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The,  View  of  civilization  in  that  essay  modi- 
fied, ii.  137. 

Churchman,  The,  maintains  that  the  church  of  England  is  not  schis- 
matic, iv.  567. 

Churchmen  have  no  preeminence  in  secular  affair?,  x.  133,  xi.  429,  xii. 
258,  385,  xviii.  563.  They  are  not  sacred  from  criticism,  xii.  400.  They 
may  err,  xx.  163,  168.  They  have  blundered,  315.  They  are  affected  by 
public  opinion,  316. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  on  the  primacy  of  Peter,  vii.  369.  He  calls  the 
rich  murderers  of  the  starving  poor,  x.  543. 

Cicero,  M.  T.,  xviii.  90.  Dr  Offlciis,  xiv.  398.  He  held  doctrines  ir- 
reconcilable with  morality,  v.  289. 

Cideville.     Mysterious  phenomena  at  Cideville,  ix.  87. 

Circle.  To  prove  the  church  by  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible  by  the  church 
is  not  a  vicious  circle,  vi.  463. 

City.     The  city  of  God  and  city  of  the  world,  xiv.  192. 

Civil  Service.  Rotation  in  office,  xi.  361,  xv.  179,  xviii.  278.  Scram- 
bles for  office,  xv.  179,  xviii.  277.  Interference  of  office-holders  in 
politics,  xv.  176.  Appointments  and  removals  for  partisan  service,  179. 
Consent  of  the  senate  to  removal,  181.  Appointments  for  fixed  terms, 
ib.     The  civil  service  law,  xviii.  277,  530. 

Civilization.    Its  definition,  xiii.  14,   xviii.    20.      It  is  the  supremacy 
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of  law,  ii.  114.  Civilization  and  barbarism,  xi.  527,  xviii.  21.  Civiliza- 
tion introduces  order,  barbarism  disorder,  xiv.  448.  It  lies  in  the  nat- 
ural order,  xi.  516.  Itliesin  the  moral  order,  ix.  328,  478.  It  is  not 
spontaneous,  iv.  337,  420,  v.  293,  ix.  300,  321,  429,  469,  xiv.  213,  xviii. 
30.  Origin  of  civilization,  xviii.  79.  It  is  not  developed  from  the  savage 
state,  xiv.  213.  Man  began  in  civilization  not  in  the  savage  state,  223. 
History  shows  that  civilization  was  not  developed  from  barbarism,  ix. 
469.  It  can  be  secured  by  no  natural  culture,  ii.  114.  Commerce  and 
civilization,  xiii.  19,  xv.  169.  Gneco-Roman  civilization,  xviii.  20,  81, 
182,  201.  Civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  individual  freedom,  xii. 
5.  Roman  civilization  under  the  empire,  125.  Struggle  of  civilization 
with  barbarism  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  xviii.  81.  Civilization  of  the 
German  conquerors  of  Rome,  xi.  524,  xii.  126,  586.  Germanic  and  Roman 
orders  of  civilization,  xi.  498,  xii.  229,  xviii.  81.  Civilization  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  xii.  127.  Civilization  of  Celtic  and  Latin  nations,  250.  Japetic 
and  Semitic  civilization,  265.  Gentile  civilization,  307.  Civilization 
under  natural  religion,  51.  Advance  of  civilization  from  the  6th  to  the 
16th  century,  ix.  540,  xviii.  450.  State  of  civilization  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire,  x.  244.  The  standard  of  civilization  is 
that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  225,  xii.  154.  That  civilization  was 
in  harmony  with  the  church,  the  barbaric  monarchy  of  the  middle  ages 
was  not,  x.  258.  The  church  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  civilization  of 
the  European  barbarians,  224.  Roman  civilization  and  the  church,  xii. 
262,  xviii.  80.  Civilization  and  the  church,  xi.  502,  xii.  257,  267,  xiv. 
232.  The  church  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  xii.  492,  504,  556,  xviii. 
438.  The  church  and  civilization  in  the  middle  ages,  xi.  517,  xii.  134, 
557,  xiv.  520,  xvi.  110.  xviii.  459.  Civilization  is  not  the  end  of 
Christianity,  vii.  357.  It  was  founded  by  the  church,  iv.  67.  The 
church  promotes  civilization,  but  not  asan  end,  x.  256,  262,  xi.  516.  It  is 
not  opposed  by  the  church,  iii.  335,  x.  256,  xiii.  15,  xx.  15.  It  should 
conform  to  the  church,  not  the  church  to  it,  iii.  541.  It  is  destroyed  by 
separation  from  the  church,  542,  ix.  261,  331,  429,  473,  575,  x.  421. 
It  can  be  secured  only  through  the  church,  x.  418.  The  church 
labors  to  introduce  or  to  restore  it,  257.  It  is  advanced  in  proportion  as 
revelation  is  retained  in  its  purity,  iii.  584.  Society  tends  to  dissolution 
as  it  departs  from  the  traditions  of  revelation,  xi.  105.  Civilization  can- 
not be  adopted  by  an  infidel  nation,  xvi.  463.  Christian  civilization  is 
founded  in  humility,  the  gentile  in  pride,  viii.  91.  European  civilization 
has  never  been  thoroughly  Catholic,  545,  xii.  122.  Catholic  society  is 
only  a  remnant  in  the  old,  and  a  germ  in  the  new  world,  xi.  105. 
American  civilization,  xi.  562,  xii.  135,  213,  221,  506.  Civilization  must 
look  to  the  United  States  for  its  future,  xi.  560,  xii.  506.  English 
civilization,  xi.  499.  Irish  and  English  civilizations,  xiii.  552.  Civiliza- 
tion and  Protestantism,  xii.  309.  Heresy  is  an  obstacle  to  civilization, 
xiii.  SO.  Civilization  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  slates,  vii.  352,  ix.  509, 
xii.  121,  xiii.  246,  xv.  536.  Civilization  under  Catholicity  and  Protestant- 
ism, vii.  487,  494,  xx.  17.  It  is  not  confined  to  Catholic  nations,  331. 
Something  of  Christianity  enters  into  the  civilization  of  all  Christian 
nations,  xiv.  562.  The  Christianity  of  modern  civilization,  xx.  332. 
The  civilization  of  Christianity  is  superior  to  that  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  ii.  133.  They  have  different  standards,  135.  They  cannot  be 
combined,  136.  Necessity  of  harmonizing  civilization  and  the  church,  xx. 
222.  Catholicity  embraces  both  civilization  and  religion,  234.  273. 
Civilization  is  the  proper  work  of  the  laity,  234.  The  progress  of 
civilization  and  the  church,  238.  Civilization  is  based  on  Christianity, 
330.  It  is  a  means  of  advancing  orthodoxy,  334.  Action  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  civilization,  337.     Material  and  spiritual  civilization,    vii.  364. 
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Materialism  of  modern  civilization,  517.  The  material  civilization  of 
Protestant  nations,  vii.  349.  The  sacramental  influence  of  religion 
promotes  civilization,  ii.  138.  Material  civilization  does  not  require  a 
supernatural  religion,  vii.  353.  Modern  civilization  is  gentilism,  xx.  385. 
Civilization  is  the  assertion  of  liberty,  329.  The  struggle  of  the  day  is 
between  two  orders  of  civilization,  xi.  548.  Civilization  and  the  revival 
of  letters,  xiv.  198.  Spanish  America  compared  with  the  United  States, 
vii.  494.  American  civilization  and  foreign  immigrants,  xii.  506. 
American  civilization  and  foreign  Catholics,  xx.  243.  American  civili- 
zation is  more  in  harmony  with  the  church  than  any  preceding,  viii.  543. 
Union  of  civilization  and  religion,  xii.  476.  Civilization  and  slavery, 
xviii.  182.     Civilization  of  the  free  and  slave  states,  xii.  509. 

Civiltd  Cattolica,  La,  xix.  472.  U  Antocrazia  dell'  Ente,  i.  276.  On 
the  idea  of  right,  xiv.  290.  It  bases  right  on  truth,  302.  It  places 
the  origin  of  right  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  294.  It  does  not  give  the 
ultimate  ground  of  obligation,  295.  Tendency  of  its  doctrine  to  politi- 
cal atheism,  297;  to  despotism,  306;  to  rationalism,  308;  to  anarchy  and 
socialism,  310.  The  opposite  doctrine  defended  from  occasionalism  and 
pantheism,  312,  329.  Its  doctrine  of  the  participation  of  right,  313.  Its 
opposition  to  Count  de  Montalembert,  xx.  309.  It  opposes  the  order  of 
liberty,  313,  323.  It  is  blamed  for  unfairness  in  its  defence  of  psycholo- 
gism,  i.  277. 

Clairvoyance,  ix.  38. 

Clare,  Sister  Mary  Frances,  xix.  595.     Hornehurst  Rectory,  560. 

Clark,  Rufus  W.  Romanism  in  America,  vii.  508.  He  is  not  correct  in 
his  citations  from  Catholic  writers.  535. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman,  viii.  378.  The  well-instructed  Scribe,  iv.  79 
The  Church  as  it  was,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  vii.  179.  Steps  of  Belief,  viii. 
380.  He  makes  unbelief  precede  belief,  382.  His  arguments  against 
atheism,^.  His  Christianity  does  not  rise  above  naturalism,  386,  397. 
He  misrepresents  Catholic  teaching,  392.  His  objection  to  Catholicity 
is  political  not  religious,  393.  His  church  of  the  Disciples,  vii.  179,  197, 
He  defends  the  Unitarians  against    rihe  Church  against  no-Church,  197. 

Clark,  Richard  H.     Lives  of  the  Deceased  Bishops,  xiv.  501. 
i  Clarke,  Samuel,  gives  the  fitness  of  things  as  the  basis  of  morals, xiv. 394. 

Classics.  Influence  of  the  pagan  classics,  x.  557,  564,  xii.  333.  It 
cooperated  in  establishing  despotism,  iv.  447.  Paganism  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  445. 

Classification  of  mankind  by  the  predominant  faculty,  i.  54.  Classifi- 
cation of  systems  of  philosophy,  130. 

Claudian  ignores  Christianity,  iii.  284. 

Clay,  Henry,  on  the  Webster-Hulsemann  correspondence,  xvi.  192. 
His  letter  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  xv.  489.  Clay  and  popular  sov- 
ereignty, 288.  Clay  and  the  protective  system,  460.  Clay  and  Van 
Buren,  478.     Clay  and  the  presidency,  485. 

Clayton,  John   M.,  and  the  Cuban  expedition,  xvi.  290. 

Clemens,  Dr.,  attacks  Prof.  Kuhn,  xx.  290. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  ix.  309.  He  said  the  Greeks  could  believe  any 
thing  but  the  truth,  viii.  357. 

Clement,  St.,  introduces  the  fable  of  the  Phoenix,  xx.  293. 

Clergy.  The  clergy  labor  for  the  soul  rather  than  the  body,  x.  593. 
Their  motives,  xiii.  42.  The  clergy  and  the  priesthood,  xiii.  576.  Their 
ignorance  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  16th  century,  x.  475.  The  clergy 
and  the  present  form  of  controversy,  xx.  118.  Their  duty  to  extend  the 
faith,  169.  The  clergy  and  the  civil  war,  xii.  264.  The  clergy  in  poli- 
tics, xviii.  367,  562.  The  clergy  and  political  organizations,  xii.  265. 
Their  dependence  on   princes  and  on   the   pope,  xiii.  380.     In  tempo- 
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ral  matters  they  are  influenced  by  public  opinion,  xvii.  430.  They  have 
retained  no  undue  control  over  the  secular  order,  ii.  115.  They  have 
always  been  superior  in  science  and  learning  to  the  laity,  108.  The  most 
cultivated  of  the  laity  are  the  most  docile  to  the  clergy,  ib.  Their  influ- 
ence is  due  to  their  office  and  doctrine,  and  it  declines  as  the  laity  lose 
the  faith,  109.  Reverence  for  the  clergy  is  for  the  sake  of  the  office, 
xx.  276.  They  are  no  longer  superior  to  the  laity  in  education,  235. 
They  should  leave  laymen  to  do  all  that  laymen  can  do  for  religion, 
xii.  383.  Authority  of  the  clergy  and  rights  of  the  laity,  xiv.  567.  Their 
influence  over  Catholics  is  not  personal  or  arbitrary,  vii.  558.  They  do 
not  make  the  law  for  Catholics,  562.  The  have  no  arbitrary  power, 
xx.  224.  Respect  for  the  clergy  in  the  United  States,  230.  Activity  of 
the  American  clergy,  xiv.  506^  A  native  clergy,  xii.  584,  xx.  25.  The  de- 
mand for  a  native  clergy  and  nationalism,  xiv.  490.  A  foreign  clergy 
objectionable  only  when  the  congregation  is  also  foreign,  xx.  246.  Amer- 
ican clergy  want  the  protection  of  canon  law,  240.  Protestant  clergy, 
xi.  453.  "The  duty  to  be  loyal,  xx.  364. 

Climate.     Differences  of  climate  do  not  account   for  national  differ- 
ences, iv.  386.     Influence  of  climate  and  geographical  position  on  nations, 
ix.  312,  316;  on  national  aims,  416;  on  religion,   308.      Climate  and    the 
Latin  nations,  xiii.  194. 
Cluny.     The  number  of  poor  fed  at  Cluny,  x.  266,  xii.  456. 
Clymer,  Meredith.  His  review  of  Galton,  ix.  409. 
Coalitions  never  suceed  against  a  great  national  power,  xvi.  444. 
Cobbett,  William,  History  of  the  Reformation,  x.  451. 
Cochin  Augustin,  L'  Abolition  de  I  'Esclavage,  xvii.  144. 
Cognitions  apriori  a  contradiction  in  terms,  i.  173.     Cognition  begins 
in  the  intellect,  not  in  the  senses,  286. 
Cole,  Thomas,  His  Voyage  of  Life,  xix.  338,  498. 
Coleridge, Samuel  T.,xix.  428. 
Collard,  Abbe,  Raison  et  Foi,  iii.  205. 

Collier,  Arthur,  maintained  that  only  mind  exists,  ix.  385.  He  denied 
the  external  world,  553. 

Colonies  may  arrive  at  majority  and  set  up  for  themselves,  x.  293. 
Combe,  George.  System  of  Phrenology ,  ix.  235. 

Come-outerism  a  continuation  of  the  reformation  and  of  Jacobinism, 
iv.  544.  Its  principles  held  by  the  majority  of  Americans,  551.  It  is 
individualism,  553. 

Commandment.  The  first  commandment  does  not  forbid  absolutely 
the  making  of  any  craven  thing,  vi.  342. 

Commerce  and  Christianity,  xvi.  542,  546.  Commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion, xiii.  19,  xv.  169.  Commerce  and  the  American  Union,  99.  Com- 
merce and  the  tariff  on  imports.  215. 

Commission.  The  commission  of  the  apostles  was  not  to  expire  with 
their  natural  life,  viii.  360.  It  was  to  them  as  a  body  corporate,  vii. 
237,  viii.  361.  It  is  continued  only  in  a  body  identical  with  the  apostles, 
362.  No  Protestant  church  inherits  that  commission,  363,  407.  No 
one  has  the  right  to  teach  without  that  commission,  370.  The  commis- 
sion to  teach  is  a  guaranty  of  infallibility,  v.  378,  viii.  372,  401.  The 
commission  of  the  church  is  prima  facie  evident,  372,  xiii.  63.  The 
church  is  a  witness  to  the  commission,  viii.  404.  The  commission  of 
the  church  is  proved  from  scripture,  v.  375.  It  is  perpetual,  376.  It 
implies  the  dutv  of  obedience,  379. 

Common  sense  is  the  faculty  of  knowing,  i.  5.  It  furnishes  the  data 
of  philosophy,  6. 

Communication.      Evil  communication  corrupts,   and  good  purifies 
manners,  iv.  408. 
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Communion  with  God  through  humanity  is  only  communion  with  the 
race,  v.  131.  Man  lives  by  immediate  communion  with  God,  137.  He 
lives  only  by  communion,  iv.  116,  x.  548,  xv.  363.  xviii.  13,  46,  20s.  He 
can  commune  with  God  only  through  a  mediator,  iv.  157.  Communion 
of  human  with  divine  reason,  v.  180.  Communion  of  the  laity  under 
one  species,  vii.  396. 

Communism  would  result  in  general  poverty,  xviii.  237. 

Compact.  Government  does  not  originate  in  compact,  xv.  312,  xviii. 
34.  Compact  could  bind  only  those  expressly  consenting,  35.  It  would 
require  unanimity,  36.  It  could  not  create  society,  38.  It  could  have 
no  territorial  jurisdiction,  39.  ^.. 

Compromise  is  admissible  in  practical  matters,  but  not  in  matters  of 
principle,  ix.  231.  * 

Comte,  Auguste,  an  atheist,  ii.  10.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  a 
universal  science  in  which  the  special  sciences  are  integrated,  ix.  288. 
His  three  epochs,  297. 

Conceptions  are  obtained  only  by  reflection,  ii.  478.  Conceptions 
without  real  basis  are  tigments,  iii.  175.  Negative  conceptions  are  not 
possible  without  conception  of  the  positive,  vii.  44. 

Conceptualism  was  withstood  by  the  clergy,  iv.  472.  It  failed  to 
identify  ideas  with  the  divine  intelligence,  i.  446.  It  escaped  no  diffi- 
culty of  nominalism,  ii.  188.  It  made  genera  and  species  mere  concep- 
tions, 287. 

Conclusion  to  one  subject  from  facts  of  another  is  not  allowed,  i.  41. 
The  conclusion  cannot  exceed  the  premises,  ii.  476.  It  cannot  contain 
what  is  not  in  the  premises,  iii.  132. 

Concordats,    xii.  269.  326.  Their  necessity  in  monarchical  states,  225. 

Concupiscence  remains  after  baptism,  xi.  219.  It  is  not  sin,  iii.  291 
350. 

Concurrence  of  God  in  human  intelligence,  ii.  516. 

Condillac,  EtienneBormot  de,  resolving  the  me  into  sensation,  allows 
man  only  a  phenomenal  existence,  i.  180.  He  is  only  a  step  from  Descar- 
tes, and  the  prelude  of  Rousseau,  ii.  226. 

Conditional.  The  conditional  is  not  conceivable  without  the  absolute, 
vii.  44. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  The.  Aim  of  the  Confederacy,  xvii. 
147.  Result  of  their  recognition,  148.  Impossibility  of  peace  with 
them,  149,  159.  They  are  based  on  slavery,  229.  Union  men  in  the 
Confederate  states,  160,  216,  376,  528.  Recognition  of  the  Union  men 
as  the  state,  246.  xviii.  151,  161.  Representation  of  the  Union  men  in 
Congress,  xvii.  248.  Non-slaveholding  whites  in  the  Confederate  states, 
259. 

Confession.  The  Puritans  entered  on  the  records  the  confessions  of  the 
congregation,  vii.  442.  The  Catholic  clergy  have  always  kept  the  secrets 
of  the  confessional,  vi.  511. 

Confiscation  of  enemy's  property,  xvii.  297. 

Congregation.  The  decisions  of  Roman  congregations  are  to  be 
obeyed,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  infallible  decisions  of  the 
church,  iii.  593,  viii.  144,  xx.  375.     Congregation  of  the  index,  214,  300. 

Congregationalism.  Its  principle  cannot  be  accepted,  iv.  563.  Its 
scheme  is  impracticable,  565. 

Congress.  Salary  bill  of  the  42nd  congress,  xviii.  246.  Want  of 
statesmen  in  Congress,  547.  The  29th  Congress  and  the  Mexican  war, 
xvi.  55,  n. 

Conscience,  xii.  74.  Liberty  of  conscience,  vi.  552,  viii.  445,  xii.  232, 
xiii.  139,  227,  390,  xx.  325.  It  is  tyranny  for  human  authority  to  con- 
trol conscience,  vi.  122.      Conscience  is  independent   of  the   pope   or 
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the  clergy,  vii.  562.     Men  are  bound  to  have  a  true  conscience,  v.  307. 
Conscience  is  not  the  rule  of  morals,  xiv.  3s4. 

Consciousness,  iv.  352.  It  is  the  recognition  of  one's  self  as  subject 
in  one's  acts,  i.  34.  The  consciousness  of  the  subject  in  its  acts,  49. 
It  is  not  a  faculty,  but  the  recognition  of  the  subject  by  itself  in  its  acts, 
61.  Consciousness  is  not  separate  from  perception,  68.  It  is  the  reflect- 
ed'perception  of  the  subject  as  the  percipient  agent,  69.  It  concerns 
always  the  present,  85.  Rcid  makes  it  a  special  faculty ;  Hamilton  says 
we  are  conscious  of  both  subject  and  object;  Leroux  makes  it  the  recog- 
nition of  ourselves  as  subject,  404.  It  is  a  reflex  act.  not  a  faculty,  n. 
386  It  is  a  fact,  not  an  element  of  nature,  vi.  58.  The  attempt  to  de- 
duce ( Jod  from  consciousness,  iii.  488.  Consciousness  and  memory,  xiv. 
351.     There  is  no  immediate  consciousness  of  psychological  facts,  i.  85. 

Consensus  hominum  is  presumptive  evidence  of  truth,  and  cannot  be 
overruled  by  unproved  hypotheses,  ix.  493. 

Consensus  theolor/orum  that  an  opinion  is  sound  does  not  prove  it  of 
faith,  viii.  12.  Their  consensus  is  authoritative  only  in  matters  which  they 
testify  to  be  revealed,  143. 

Conservation  is  a  continuous  creation,  i.  299. 

Conservatism  and  revolution,  x.  535,  xv.  86,  395,  xvi.  72.  Conservatism 
and  radicalism,  xv.  280,  xviii.  339.  One  or  the  other  must  predominate, 
iv  556.  The  popular  tendency  is  to  radicalism,  554.  Conservatism  is 
the  duty  of  Americans,  432.  Conservatism  of  action  and  radicalism  of 
thought,  xv.  33.  Conservatism  in  legislation.  86.  Conservatism  and 
reform,  569,  xvi.  114,  xx.  236.  Conservatism  and  abuses,  xvi.  76,  79. 
Conservatism  and  a  lost  cause,  xviii.  443.  Conservatism  of  Catholics. 
442,  xx.  236.     The  church  harmonizes  conservatism  and  progress,  xiv. 

468.'  .    .  _ 

Constance.  The  Council  of  Constance,  x.  469.  501,  xm.  473. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  v.  70.  His  theory  of  religion,  71.  He  makes  re- 
ligion a  mere  natural  sentiment,  iv.  333,419. 

Constantine  and  religious  liberty,  xvi.  531,  xx.  354.  He  recognized 
the  independence  of  the  spiritual  order,  x.  422.  He  was  a  despot, 
xviii.  90.  .. 

Constantinople.  The  Council  of  Constantinople,  vm.  505,  x.  469,  501, 
xiii.  475.     The  Council  of  Constantinople  and  hell,  xx.  144. 

Constitution.  The  constitution  of  the  nation,  xvii.  480,  xviii.  74,  92. 
The  constitution  of  government,  xvii.  493,  xviii.  74,  92.  The  development 
of  constitutions,  xviii.  88.  Constitutions  are  generated,  not  made,  xiii. 
44  xv.  560,  xvi.  77,498,  xvii.  480,  493,  xviii.  81,  485.  Ready  made  con- 
stitutions, xv.  559,  xviii.  80,  228,  485.  The  written  constitution  and  the 
organic,  xv.  561,  xvi.  97,  xviii.  80,  113,  126.  Political  constitutions  and 
Providence,  xv.  562.  The  constitution  of  the  nation  is  given  by 
Providence',  xviii.  402.  The  constitution  of  the  nation  precedes  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  xvii.  488,  570,  xviii.  75.  The  constitution 
of  the  nation  should  determine  the  constitution  of  the  government,  97. 
Constitutions  do  not  emanate  from  the  people,  xv.  394,  xvi.  33.  The 
constitution  represents  the  authority  of  God,  xv.  392.  It  is  a  restraint 
on  the  will  of  the  people,  291,  431.  The  constitution  of  the  government 
is  not  unalterable,  xviii.  75,  99.  It  is  alterable  only  by  the  people  as  a 
political  body,  xv.  432.  Power  of  amendment,  xvi.  93.  Changes  of 
constitution  and  the  destruction  of  the  nation,  xv.  563,  xvi.  76.  The 
law  of  nature  is  an  essential  part  of  every  constitution,  xi.  384.  The 
constitution  and  the  rule  of  the  majority,  xv.  171 ,  176,  183,  243,  344. 
The  constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  minority,  xiii.  517,  xv.  27,  291. 
The  constitution  and  the  administration,  400.  The  constitution  aud  the 
veto  power,  244,  257.   The  constitution  and  the  general-welfare  doctrine, 
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205.  The  constitution  is  interpreted  by  the  supreme  court,  not  by  pri- 
vate judgment,  xvii.  49.  The  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  50.  The 
American  constitution  is  practically  yielding  to  the  democratic  tendency, 
x.  1.  The  unwritten  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  dialectic 
constitution  known,  ii.  226.  xviii.  214.  It  guaranties  freedom  of  religion, 
25.  The  constitution  and  a  protective  tariff,  xv.  498.  The  constitution 
and  the  church,  xviii.  3G3.  The  loth,  14th,  and  15th  amendments  are 
unconstitutional,  254,  523,  582. 

Contingent.  The  contingent  is  not  intelligible  in  itself,  ii.  529.  If  it 
could  be  known  in  itself  alone  the  necessary  could  not  be  concluded  from 
it,  527.  It  is  inconceivable  without  the  necessary,  365,  367.  Contingent 
existence  cannot  be  thought  by  itself  alone,  60.  The  contingent  and 
sensible  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  necessary  and  intelligible,  i.  291. 

Continuity.  The  law  of  continuity  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race, 
i.  29. 

Contradiction.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  faith  and  reason, 
iii.  392.  There  never  has  been  any  contradiction  of  popes  or  councils, 
v.  456,  vi.  492,  xiii.  66. 

Contrition,  xix.  341. 

Controversy  with  Protestants  is  not  now  as  useful  as  formerly,  viii.  440. 
It  cannot  effect  as  much  as  the  missionary  towards  their  conversion, 
460,  xx.  100.  The  only  epiestion  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  is 
the  infallibility  of  the  church,  vi.  360.  The  only  question  that  can  be 
debated  between  them  is  the  commission  of  the  church,  v.  457.  vii.  118. 
This  commission  should  be  proved  against  those  who  deny  there  arc  mys- 
teries in  revelation,  iii.  267.  It  is  more  important  to  refute  the  lower 
than  the  higher  forms  of  Protestantism,  vi.  145.  The  presumption  is 
with  Catholics,  vii.  121.  Objection  to  the  usual  argument  for  the  church, 
v.  235.  Candor  is  rare  in  controversy,  iii.  564,  vii.  455.  Catholics  are 
candid  towards  their  opponents,  vi.  401.  Unfairness  of  Protestants  in  con- 
troversy, 283.  They  are  not  honest  in  repeating  refuted  calumnies,  viii. 
300.  Protestants  are  bound  by  no  principle  in  controvers}',  xix.  140.  In 
arguing  against  Catholics  they  assume  Protestant  principles,  which  Cath- 
olics deny.  vi.  471.  They  hold  no  Christian  principles,  on  which  an  argu- 
ment can  be  based,  xix.  161.  They  are  weak  controversialists,  x.  328,  453. 
Protestantism  is  to  be  treated  as  apostasy,  not  as  heresy,  xiv.  513.  Those 
out  of  the  church  sho"uld  be  treated  as  not  merely  in  error  as  to  the 
church  but  as  pagans,  v.  535.  Protestantism  should  be  put  on  the  defen- 
sive, vi.  567,  xiv.  142,  xix.  141.  Opponents  should  be  kept  on  the  defence, 
viii.  299.  Protestantism  should  now  be  treated  as  the  denial  of  Christi- 
anity, viii.  452,  x.  448,  455.  The  real  issue  now  is  between  Christianity 
and  naturalism,  xix.  475,  485.  The  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  has  fallen  into  the  order  of  nature,  xii.  285.  Controversy  now 
turns  on  civilization,  xi.  548,  xviii.  321^  379,  xx.  16.  The  method  of 
authority,  xii.  467.  The  scholastic  discipline  is  not  adapted  to  contro- 
versy in  this  age.  xix.  465.  Catholicity  should  be  presented  as  a  dia- 
lectic synthesis,  vi.  592.  Catholic  truth  should  be  presented  in  its  unity, 
xii.  470.  The  church  should  be  presented  in  its  principle,  481.  The  de- 
fence of  particular  dogmas,  xiv.  141.  They  should  be  presented 
in  their  intrinsic  relation,  iii,  561,  viii.  28.  What  the  church  allows  must 
be  defended  against  non-Catholics  as  well  as  what  it  commands,  xi.  138. 
The  church  should  be  presented  as  the  opposite  of  the  sects,  xix.  160.  It 
should  be  presented  as  something  better  than  nature,  not  as  the  satis- 
faction of  natural  aspirations,  xiv.  564.  The  attempt  to  pare  down 
what  is  offensive  to  Protestants,  xix.  168.  Representing  the  church  as 
only  slightly  differing  from  Protestantism.  252.  Salvation  is  all  that  we 
can  offer  Protestants,  253.     Their  good  faith  is  not  to  be  assumed,  161. 
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We  should  recognize  the  truth  held  by  our  opponents,  iii.  209,  xx.  140. 
Error  should  be  refuted  from  iis  own  point  of  view,  xii.  191.  xx. 
140.  Objections  are  often  easier  to  understand  than  their  solution, 
vi.  283.  Controversy  must  now  be  addressed  to  the  uneducated  public, 
xix.  466.  Effects  of  the  appeal  to  the  people,  272.  The  clergy  are  not 
educated  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  controversy,  xx.  118.  It 
should  be  addressed  to  the  modern  form  of  thought,  108.  Controversial 
works  are  not  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  Protestant  opinion,  xix. 
163.  Controversial  works  and  Catholics,  165.  The  value  of  controversial 
publications,  viii.  457.  Influence  of  religious  novels  on  Protestants,  158. 
Logic  alone  is  not  sufficient,  xii.  190.  Catholicity  addressed  to  the  heart, 
xiv.  542.  It  is  not  enough  to  show  Protestants  whither  they  are  tend- 
ing, without  refuting  that  to  which  they  tend,  v.  532.  It  is  necessary 
to  convict  unbelievers  of  sin,  536.  The  only  common  ground  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  is  reason,  vi.  431.  No  one  has  the  right  to  as- 
sume the  point  in  dispute,  433.  Gentleness  and  courtesy  are  consistent 
with  plain  speech,  v.  544.  Freedom  of  controversy,  xii.  298,  xx.  110, 
128.  The  objection  that  controversy  unsettles  the  simple,  xx.  165. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  the  heresies  of  Protestantism,  but  not  enough 
of  its  social  and  political  nature,  x.  511.  Controversialists  fail  to  recon- 
cile the  church  and  society,  xii.  478. 

Conventions  to  frame  or  alter  the  constitution,  xvi.  94. 

Conversion.  The  office  of  logic  in  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  v. 
499.  Conversion  is  the  work  of  grace,  not  of  logic,  vii.  284,  xix.  583. 
The  action  of  grace  in  conversion,  163.  Human  sentiments  and  mor- 
al truth  as  a  preparation  for  conversion,  165.  Conversion  is  the  work 
of  preachers  rather  than  of  authors,  xx.  100.  Conversion  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin,  xix.  582.  Conversion  and  the  search  for  truth,  583. 
Men  come  to  the  church  that  they  may  become  pure  and  holy,  not  be- 
cause they  are  so,  vii.  215.  Conversion  is  a  putting  off  as  well  as  a 
putting  on,  xiv.  150.  It  does  not  change  the  natural  bent  of  character, 
xi.  182.  Whv  some  Catholics  have  become  Protestants,  vii.  590.  The 
conversion  of  Americans,  iii.  219,  x.  233,  xiii.  383,  461,  xx.  43,  58,  104. 
It  should  not  be  attempted  through  appeals  to  patriotism  or  political 
proclivities,  xiv.  571.  The  first  step  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
Catholics,  569.  The  conversion  of  distinguished  individuals  counts  for 
less  here  than  in  other  countries,  v.  529.  Indifference  of  Catholics  to 
the  conversion  of  Americans,  xiv.  542.  Their  conversion  through  the 
mystic  element,  ib.  Difficulty  of  their  conversion,  570,  viii.  459.  "Their 
conversion  is  impeded  by  the  foreign  character  of  the  church,  xx.  242; 
and  by  the  conduct  of  Catholics,  iii.  459.  Their  conversion  and  the 
americanizing  of  the  church,  xiv.  566. 

Converts  and  old  Catholics,  xii.  138,  xiv.  574.     Converts  should  not 
overestimate  what  they  bring  to  the  church,  159.  Converts  and  bigotry, 
xix.  249. 

Cooper,  J.  Fenimore.  His  works,  xvi.  339.  The  Ways  of  the  Hoar, 
340.     The  "Cup-and-saucer  law,"  345. 

Copernicus  taught  the  heliocentric  theory  in  Rome  before  Galileo,  vi. 
543. 

Corporations  must  have  visible  organs,  iv.  570.  Corporations  for 
public  purposes,  xv.  379.  Corporations  and  monopoly,  147.  The  in- 
dividual property  of  stock-holders  should  be  liable  for  debts  of  the  cor- 
poration, ib. 

Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces,  The,  ix.  497. 

Correlatives  cannot  be  known  one  without  the  other,  ii.  528.  One  is 
always  the  cause  of  the  other,  64.  Creator  and  creature  are  not  cor- 
relatives, iii.  243. 
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Correspondant ,  Le,  xvi.  516,  xix.  473.  xx.  308. 

Cortes.  J.  Donoso,  xiii.  128,  xx.  279.  Essay  on  Catholicism,  Liberal- 
ism and  Socialism,  iii.  151,  x.  526,  xiii.  128,  xx.  279.  On  the  Idea  of 
Rigid,  xiv.  290.  His  freedom  and  manliness,  315.  He  regards  this 
world  aud  the  next  as  antagonistic,  xiii.  130.  He  denies  that  man  has 
rights,  136.  He  asserts  the  so-called  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  God, 
ii.  93.  Cortes  and  absolutism,  132.  He  did  not  love  despotism,  xx. 
280.  He  finds  the  type  of  society  in  God,  iii.  161,  viii.  39.  He  finds  in 
the  family  the  image  of  the  Trinity,  xviii.  409,  xx.  284.  His  statement 
of  the  human  aud  divine  trinity  is  defective,  286.  Cortes  and  the  Abbe 
Gaduel,  iii.  157,  xiii.  129,  xx.  281,  286.  Cortes  and  La  Civilta  Cattolica, 
iii.  159.  His  law  of  unity  in  diversity,  162.  His  death  a  loss  to  the 
world,  1G3. 

Cosmists  do  not  attempt  to  overthrow  theism  by  direct  proof,  ii. 
15.  Their  philosophy  is  not  a  science,  16,  18.  They  deny  God  in 
denying  his  personality,  17.  They  assert  no  force  distinct  from  the 
cosmos,  18.  They  fail  to  defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of 
atheism,  ix.  510. 

Cotton,  John,  calls  toleration  "the  devil's  doctrine,"  xiii.  229. 

Councils.  There  is  no  oecumenical  council  without  the  pope,  xiii.  67. 
There  is  no  council  without  the  pope,  vii.  476.  Councils  are  not  au- 
thoritative without  the  pope,  393.  The  early  councils  depended  on  the 
emperor  only  for  the  civil  effect  of  their  canons,  vi.  491.  They  have 
never  contradicted  each  other  or  any  pope,  v.  456,  vi.  492,  xiii.  66. 
They  define  the  creed  but  do  not  make  it,  vi.  377.  They  modify 
theology,  xx.  122.  A  council  of  all  professedly  Christian  communions 
advocated,  iv.  482,  490. 

Courcy,  Henry  de.     The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  xx.  40. 

Cousin,  Victor,  v.  125.  Cours  de  Philosophic  prof  esse  a  lafaculte  des 
Lettres,  ii.  535.  He  makes  philosophy  consist  in  method,  232,  321. 
Misled  by  Descartes,  he  makes  method  take  precedence  of  principles, 
234.  His  method  was  experimental,  537.  It  was  psychological  rather 
than  eclectic,  and  was  true  as  he  applied  it,  310,  331.  His  system  is 
wrongly  named  eclecticism,  i.  53.  His  eclecticism  is  mere  syncretism, 
349.  "He  mistakes  syncretism  forsynthetism.ii.  250.  His  eclecticism  in- 
volves a  contradiction,  268.  He  identifies  the  matter  of  reason  and  of  faith, 
xiv.  269.  He  holds  that  faith  ends  where  natural  science  begins,  i.  359. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  verifying  reason,  v.  508.  He  constructs  philos- 
ophy on  consciousness,  i.  44.  His  classification  of  systems,  130.  It 
is  objectionahle,  132.  His  classification  of  doctrines  of  life,  139; and  of 
science,  141.  He  misapprehends  Plato  and  neo-Platonism,  ii.  324. 
352;  aud  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Hegel,  352.  He 
makes  principles  constituent  elements  of  reason,  500.  He  maintains 
the  intuitive  origin  of  principles,  but  makes  intuition  psychological, 
234.  Making  the  first  principles  of  science  subjective,  he  destroys  science, 
i.  400.  He  makes  intuition  subjective  and  empirical,  ii.  313,  334.  He 
makes  necessary  ideas  subjective,  v.  127.  His  analysis  of  consciousness, 
ii.  538.  His  analysis  of  thought,  42,  v.  128.  He  asserts  thought  as  a 
synthesis,  i.  417.  He  asserts  the  three  elements  of  thought,  subject, 
object,  and  form,  ii.  256,  but  holds  that  the  subject  may  be  its  own  object, 
257.  He  says  the  subject  determines  the  form  of  the  thought,  v.  142.  He 
fails  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  object, ii.  315,  iv.  344.  He  does  not  clear- 
ly distinguish  object  from  subject,  ii.  311.  He  distinguishes  between  re- 
flection and  spontaneity,  butmi-ses  the  truth  by  identifying  the  intellect 
and  its  object,  i.  234.  His  objective  reason  is  really  subjective,  ii.  251. 
His  impersonal  reason,  iv.  339,  xi.  435.  He  identifies  reason  in  its 
spontaneous  activity  with  the  divine  reason,   i.    398.      He   shows  that 
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knowledge  of  the  universal  precedes  that  of  the  particular  logically, 
but  not  chronologically,  120.      He   is  unable  to  identify  absolute  ideas 
with  being,  ii.  233.     His  God,  absolute,  and  Trinity  are  only  abstractions, 
i.    136.      He  denies  that  all  ideas  have  their  oriiliu  in  the  senses,  ii.  543. 
His  objective  reason  is  identical  with  idea,  i.  455,  ii.  415.  __  He  reduces 
the  categories  to  two,  substance  and  cause,  i.  65,  202,  ii.  48,  57,  316, 
342   426   vi   106.      He  reduces  all  ontological  ideas,  to  three;  the  finite, 
the 'infinite,  and  their  relation,  i.  139.      This   he  takes  from  Hegel,  140. 
His  absolute  ideas,  ii.  260.   His  reduction  of  the  categories  is  unscientific, 
316.      He    confounds    substance    with  beiug,    318.      Pie  asserts  one 
only  substance.    319,    350.     His   explanation    of   causality,  i.  398.     He 
makes  the  idea  of  c  mse  empirical,  ii.  297.      He   identifies   willing  with 
liberty,    i.    107.      lie  virtually  annihilates  human  freedom,  iv.  382;  and 
divine  freedom,  401.     He  confounds  the  interior   and   exterior   acts   of 
God   ii.  317,  345.     He  falls  into  fatalism  and  pantheism,  317,  350.      His 
notion  of  God,  x.  192,     He  makes  God  a  necessary  cause,  xi.  228. _     He 
makes  creation  necessary,  ii.  264,  316.  He  says  Spinoza  was  intoxicated 
with  God.  ix.  514.      Pie' recognizes  no  supernatural  order,  ii.  328.      He 
shows  that  o-enus  and  species  are  real,  493.   He  was  not  a  transcendental- 
ism 535.   The  merit  of  Cousin's  philosophy,  iv.  359,  388.   Cochin  overrates 
his  services  asrainst  materialism,  ii.  326.      His  spiritualism  resulted  in  a 
reaction  of  materialism,  ix.  399.     He  says  history  may  be  written  a  ]m- 
ori     xiv     384.     He   explains   all   history   in  reference  to  the  charter  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  iv.  384.      lie  explains  it  as  the  development  of  the  ideas 
of  the  finite,  the  infinite,  and  their  relation.   379.      Pie  had   only   slight 
acquaintance  with  Catholic  theoloey,  ii.  325,  352.     He  was  hostile  to  lib- 
erty of  education  and  to  the  Jesuits,  327.       He  had  no  ideal  beyond  the 
present,  iv.  102,  383.     His  life  and  writings,  ii.  307.      Cousin  compared 
with  Villemain  as  a  writer.  308.     His  erudition,  iv.  389. 

Covetousncss  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  x.  66.  _ 

Coxe,   A.  Cleveland.     His  preface  to  Guettee's  Papacy  is  misleading, 
viii.  474. 

Craven,  Mme,  xix.  593. 
Crawford,  Thomas.  The  Orpheus,  xix.  105. 

Creation,  iii.  383,  400.  iv.  280.  The  fact  of  creation,  ii.  67.  Crea- 
tion out  of  nothing,  i.  228.  Its  possibility  is  the  ability  of  the  creator, 
ib.  Its  assertion  distinguishes  the  philosopher  from  the  pantheist,  239. 
Its  denial  is  the  essence  of  pantheism,  iv.  129.  It  was  unknown  to  the 
gentiles,  i.  422,  ii.  400,  iii.  143,  341,  384,  583,  viii.  43,  128,  ix.  380,  537, 
xviii.  62.  It  cannot  be  proved  by  the  logic  of  Plato  or  of  the  peripatet- 
ics i.  371.  It  was  asserted  bv  the  fathers  and  scholastics,  but  not  as  a 
principle  i  422.  It  does  not  "follow  from  1  he  notion  either  of  beiug  or 
of  existence,  432.  It  is  a  dogma  of  faith;  but,  when  revealed,  it  is  a 
truth  of  philosophy,  i.  303.  It  is  the  act  of  being,  xiv.  307.  It  is  an 
ever-present  act,  i".  435.  iii.  577.  591.  It  cannot  be  asserted  by  ex- 
clusive psychologists  or  ontolocists,  ii.  373.  It  is  a  permanent, 
not  a  transient  act,  i.  297.  435,  ii.  79,  396,  453,  503.  In  what  sense  it  is 
immanent,  i.  435,  xviii.  67.  It  is  free  on  the  part  of  God,  vm.  131,  xu. 
522,  xiv.  194.  It  is  not  necessary,  ii.  71,  345.  It  presents  creatures  in 
intimate  relation  with  their  Creator,  i.  433.  It  springs  from  the  love  of 
the  Creator,  viii.  1 12,  119,  x.  1115.  It  is  the  external  expression  of  God, 
xii.  528.  God  is  not  its  causa  mater ialis,  viii.  386,  x.  199.  It  is  not  ev- 
olution, x.  199.  It  is  not  the  only  union  between  God  and  creature,  ii. 
168  It  could  not  be  the  act  of  an  evil  creator,  xiv.  367.  Creator  in- 
cludes the  term  holy,  368.  If  God  were  not,  and  the  devil  were 
creator,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  obey  either,  307.  The  creative  act 
is  necessarily  given  in  intuition,  ii.  71.      It   is  the  copula  that  unites  ex- 
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istences  to  being,  61.  It  is  apprehended  in  apprehending  the  finite,  i. 
371.  It  is  apprehended  by  us,  but  not  comprehended,  427.  It  is  as 
necessary  to  thought  as  to  existence,  ii.  453.  It  is  the  principle  of  moral 
obligation,  xiv.  370.  It  is  the  middle  term  which  reconciles  all  oppo- 
sites,  iii.  400,  591.  It  has  its  prototy£>e  in  the  Trinity,  vii.  113,  xii.  522. 
It  is  completed  in  the  Incarnation,  529.  Creatures  must  copy  the 
creative  act  in  the  order  of  second  causes,  i.  376.  The  intelligible  af- 
firms itself  to  the  intellect  in  the  creative  act,  iii.  30.  It  creates  no 
change  in  the  creator,  243.  It  is  the  basis  of  God's  dominion  over  man, 
341,  xi.  439.  Its  externization  is  successive,  iii.  386.  It  is  the  only  ex- 
planation of  organic  life,  ix.  375.  It  is  the  origin  of  all  that  exists,  422. 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  science,  518.  It  implies  the  trinity  of  God,  viii. 
36.  It  is  carried  to  the  highest  point  in  the  Incarnation,  41.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  universe  is  inexplicable  without  creation,  ii.  241.  Nothing 
can  be  explained  without  the  creative  act,  xviii.  67.  It  is  not  immanent 
in  Spinoza's  sense,  viii.  385,  xi.  440.  Creatures  participate  of  the  di- 
vine essence,  viii.  124.     They  have  their  being  in  God,  xi.  440. 

Credit.     The  credit  system,  xviii.  548,  589. 

Credulity  is  as  bad  as  incredulity,  ix.  178. 

Creeds.  The  church  teaches  creeds,  but  does  not  make  them,  vi.  377, 
411.  Protestants  do  not  believe  the  ancient  creeds  of  the  church,  vii. 
138. 

Criminals.  Catholics  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  criminals,  iii.  221, 
xi.  399.     Why  it  is  so,  v.  186. 

Criticism.  Authors  should  be  criticised  only  so  far  as  they  enter  into 
their  works,  xix.  330.  Charity  in  criticism,  242.  Criticism  should  pass 
lightly  over  incidental  errors,  xx.  293.  The  first  consideration  is  the 
end  the  author  has  in  view,  xix.  364.  Books  are  to  be  judged  by  their 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  literary  character,  447.  Criticism  of  books 
from  the  moral  and  literary  points  of  view,  xx.  91.  Value  of  taste  and 
culture,  xix.  366.  To  refute  an  author  the  source  and  cause  of  his 
deception  should  be  pointed  out,  i.  367. 

Crittenden,  Colonel,  lost  his  nationality  by  piracy,  xvi.  319. 

Croaker,  General.     Tendencies  of  Modern  Society,  xx.  342. 

Cross.     The  honor  paid  by  Catholics  to  the  cross,  viii.  282. 

Cruice,  M.  P.  JBistoire  de  VEglise  de  Rome,  viii.  494.  On  the  author- 
ship of  the  Philosophiimena,  xiii.  148,  352.  He  proves  the  papal  con- 
stitution of  the  early  church,  503. 

Cuba  and  the  Lopez  expedition,  xvi.  272,  298.  The  Cuban  expedition 
and  American  sentiment,  279,  298.  The  Cuban  expedition  and  the 
American  government,  283,  301.  The  purchase  of  Cuba,  575.  Spanish 
rule  in  Cuba,  577.  Annexation  of  Cuba,  578.  Annexation  of  Cuba  and 
the  extension  of  slavery,  xvii.  61.  Great  Britain  cannot  be  suffered  to 
acquire  Cuba  ,  xvi.  478. 

Cudworth,  Ralph,  is  superior  in  style  to  Locke,  i.  4.  In  the  treatment 
of  ideas  he  is  the  profoundest  of  English  writers,  118.  The  cause  of 
his  error,  119.  He  held  that  the  ideal  is  the  mind  protended,  ii.  499. 
He  revived  the  plastic  soul  of  Plato,  iii.  430.  He  regarded  ideas  as 
subjective,  iv.  345.     He  founded  morals  in  the  idea  of  right,  xiv.  394. 

Culture  as  a  means  of  attaining  to  our  destiny,  xix.  109.  Self-culture 
is  a  means,  not  an  end,  295.  Natural  culture  and  the  way  of  the  Gospel, 
233.     Value  of  culture,  366. 

Currency.  Uniform  currency  ,  xv.  99,  140,  189,  453.  Gold  and  silver 
currency,  142.  189.  Legal-tender  notes,  xviii.  533,  587.  Inflation  of  the 
currency,  591.  Resumption  of  specie  currency,  592.  Government  pa- 
per currency,  593. 

Curse.     The  curse  of  sin  is  death,  vii.  105. 
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Cusa,  Nicholas  of,  was  allowed  to  teach  his  heliocentric  theory  with- 
out reproval  by  the  church,  vi.  543. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  and  the  British  recruiting  agents  in  the  United  States, 
xvi.  473. 

Cycles.  The  two  cycles,  iii.  318,  451,  510,  517,  546,  v.  574,  vin.  43,54. 
140,  xi.  233,  xii.  523,  xiv.  206.  The  ideological  gives  the  law  to  the  in- 
itial cycle,  iii.  531.  They  are  not  identified  with  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  530.  The  cause  of  each  cycle  is  supernatural,  viii.  44, 
All  gentile  theology  recognizes  the  two  cycles,  43,  146.  The  cosmic 
cycle  has  its  origin  in  the  creative  act;  the  palingenesiac  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, 44,  140.  In  the  first  cycle  all  activity  is  on~the  part  of  God;  in  the 
second  on  that  of  creatures,  iii.  72,  viii.  167.  In  the  first  there  is  develop- 
ment; in  the  second,  progress,  ix.  328.  Progress  is  restricted  to  the  sec- 
ond, xi.  231.     The  two  cycles  and  progress,  206. 

Cyprian,  St.,  on  the  papacy,  vi.  489.  He  founds  the  unity  of  the 
church  on  Peter,  vii.  384,  viii.  198,  483,  xiii.  502.  He  assumes  the  vis- 
ibility of  the  church,  viii.  570.  He  asserts  the  solidarity  of  the  episco- 
pate, vii.  385.  He  is  forbidden  to  rebaptize,  viii.  490.  He  says  God  is 
the  father  of  those  only  whose  mother  is  the  church,  206,  560,  x.  211, 
xx.  387. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on  transubstantiation,  vii.  401. 

Dahlgren,  Madeleine  Vinton.  Her  translation  of  the  Essay  of  Donoso 
Cortes,  xiii.  129,  xx.  279.  Translation  of  Chambrun's  Executive  Power, 
xviii.  281. 

Dalgairns,  John  B.  The  Holy  Communion,  viii.  264.  He  does  not  show 
whether  transubstantiation  is  a  conversion  or  a  substitution  of  substance, 
265.  He  seems  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  sensible  properties  of  the 
specie3,  269.  He  supposed  that  the  scholastics  held  that  species  and 
phantasms  are  furnished  by  the  mind,  ii.  63,  n. 

Damned.  The  damned  must  suffer  for  ever,  iii.  477,  viii.  18,  xiv. 
443,  xx.  147,  194.  The  damned  and  natural  beatitude,  148,  195,  212. 
They  can  never  attain  to  beatitude,  195.  It  is  better  for  them  to  exist 
than  not  to  exist,  ii.  83,  xx.  151,  195,  406.  The  damned  are  not  in 
eternity,  210.  Expiative  suffering  of  the  damned,  123,  147,  196,  204. 
Vindictive  punishment  of  the  damned,  211.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
their  punishment  is  a  positive  infliction,  203.  213.  The  pain  of  sense. 
155,  204,  x.  216.  Who  will  be  damned,  x.  218,  231.  None  are  damned 
for  lack  of  faith  who  are  invincibly  ignorant,  216,  viii.  211.  Uubaptized 
infants,  xx.  158,  194. 

Dana,  Richard  H.  Poems  ami  Prose  Writings,  xix.  317.  His  essays, 
331.  His  criticisms,  335.  His  poems,  338.  His  tales,  339.  His  Calvin- 
ist  morality,  340.     His  style,  342. 

Dana,  Richard  II.  Jr.,  and  the  Sardinian  invasion  of  Rome,  xviii.  449. 

Dante,  Aligbieri,  Monarchic/,,  xii.  590.  He  was  wanting  iu  the  spirit 
■of  religion,  ii.  134. 

Danton,  Georges-Jacques,  relied  on  audacity,  vi.  283. 

Dartmouth  College  Case,  The,  xix.  355. 

Darwin,  Charles.  His  theory  of  selection,  iii.  386.  It  contradicts  cre- 
ation, 533.  Origin  of  species  by  means  of  natural  selection ,  ix.  4*5.  Descent 
of  man  and  selection  in  relation  to  sex,  ib.  His  Descent  of  Man  shows  no 
progress  of  science,  265.  His  theory  is  based  on  the  theories  of  progress 
and  evolution,  385.  He  adduces  no  fact  that  supports  his  theory,  387. 
He  accumulates  curious  and  instructive  facts  in  natural  history,  but 
which  contradict  as  often  as  favor  his  theory,  -492.  559.  He  sets  forth 
his  theory  only  as  an  hypothesis.  493.  It  contradicts  the^Bible,  492. 
He  assumes  that  species  may  be  developed  without  a  germ.  559. 

David.  The  promise  that  the  line  of  David  should  reign  for  ever, 
xviii.  57. 
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Davis,  Andrew  J.,  holds  spiritism  to  be  the  development  of  Protestant- 
ism, xviii.  357. 

Davis,  G.  L.  L.   The  Day-star  of  American  Freedom,  xii.  103. 

Dean,  Paul,  v.  30. 

Debts.  The  collection  of  debts  by  process  of  law,  xv.  1-48. 

Deduction  is  analysis,  explicative,  not  illative,  ii.  425. 

Definitions  of  the  church,  viii.  8.  143,  144.  They  do  not  make  faith 
clearer,  xiv.  65.  Their  effect  on  the  distinctness  of  faith,  136,  xx.  372. 
They  are  the  work  of  the  whole  church,  225.  They  tend  to  destroy  the 
study  of  truth  in  its  synthesis,  viii.  209.  New  definitions  are  needed 
from  time  to  time,  590,  xx.  121.  They  are  not  developments,  xiii.  487. 
They  propose  no  new  faith,  lb,  xx.  122.  The}'  do  not  srive  the  faith  in 
its  unity,  xiii.  466.  They  must  be  interpreted  by  fallible  minds,  xii. 
552,  xx.  372. 

Deists  make  God  the  transient  cause  of  the  universe,  ii.  78. 

Deity  is  not  the  proper  term  for  God,  iii.  520. 

Deluge.  The  deluge  is  needed  to  explain  tradition,  ix.  460, 

Demagogism  is  the  result  of  responsibility  to  the  people,  xv.  439. 
Democracy  and  dema?ocues,  xi.  12,  xv.  6,  341,  xvi.  39,  S4,  332,  359, 
xviii.  410,578,  xix.  271." 

Democracy,  x.  1,  xviii.  242.  Different  senses  of  democracy,  xv.  1, 
203,  377,  n.  408.  Philosophical  democracy,  3.  Democracy  and 
absolutism,  4,  xvi.  359,  xviii.  226,  242,  252.  The  rule  of  the  majority, 
xv.  5,  203,  337,  376.  Democracy  and  demagogues,  6,  341,  xvi.  39,  84, 
332,  359,  xviii.  410,  xix.  271.  It  tends' to  demagogy,  xi.  12,  xx.  355. 
It  reduces  statesmanship  to  demagogy,  xviii.  578.  It  is  the  best  form 
of  government,  xv.  12.  It  is  not  the  only  legitimate  form,  x.  292.  xvii. 
569.  It  is  the  most  unnatural  form,  xviii.  271.  American  and  European 
democracy,  x.  575,  xii.  9,  xiii.  135,  xvi.  276,  xviii.  218.  330.  544.  xvii. 
282.  482,  xix.  440.  European  democracy,  xvii.  562,  xviii.  248.  Democ- 
racy is  the  divine  supremacy  over  the  state,  xv.  17.  Democracy  and 
theocracy,  18,  184.  Democracy  and  aristocracy,  ib,  xviii.  233.  Democ- 
racy tends  to  ochlocracyaud  timocracy,  xviii. 568.  Democracy  and  privi- 
lege, xv.  29,  34.  Democracy  and  equality,  xv.  382,  xviii.  233,  274,  528. 
Democracy  and  equal  rights,  xv.  28.  Democracy  and  liberty.  19,  383, 
418,  xvi.  63.  It  cannot  secure  liberty,  xv.  421.  It  produces  discontent 
and  uneasiness,  xx.  357.  It  cannot  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
xv.  430.  Democracy  and  the  business  classes,  xviii.  234.  Democracy 
and  the  laboring  classes,  527.  Democracy  and  the  poor,  235.  Democ- 
racy and  communism,  236.  Democracy  and  anarchy,  xv.  384.  Democ- 
racy and  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  236,  xviik  246,  410.  The 
willof  the  people  is  the  expression  of  the  strongest  interest,  xv.  238, 
382.  Democracy  and  hostile  interests,  237.  Independent  voters,  239. 
Democracy  and  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility,  382,  421,  xviii.  233,410. 
Democracy  and  party  organization,  271.  Democracy  andfalse  principles, 
xvi.  so.  Democracy  as  the  supremacy  of  man  over  his  accidents,  xv.  294, 
381,  xviii.  223.  Democracy  and  popular  sovereignty,  xiv.  522.  Democ- 
racy and  responsibility  to  the  people,  xix.  441.  Democracy  as  the  end,  not 
the  form  of  government,  xv.  239,  279,  380,  408,  xx.  354.  Pure  democ- 
racy is  despotism,  xi.  328.  Democracy  may  be  as  oppressive  as  mon- 
archy, 13.  It  is  the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority,  xvii.  577.  It  tends  to 
inequality,  x.  8.  It  has  no  directing  force,  xv.  389.  It  is  not  legitimate 
government,  414.  It  is  tantamount  to  no  government,  408,  xviii.  242.  The 
tendency  of  social  democracy,  xx.  355.  Democracy  and  the  virtues 
of  the  people,  xv.  434.  Its  effect  on  morals  and  manners,  xix.  333. 
The  deterioration  of  society  with  the  progress  of  democracy,  335. 
Democracy  and  the  inclinations  of  nature,  xvi.  87.     Democracy  and  the 
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family  92.  Democracy  and  naturalism,  xv.  384.  It  identifies  nat- 
ure and  God,  389.  Democracy  and  literature,  43,  298.  Democracy 
and  philosophy,  xvi.  87.  Democracy  and  religion,  86.  Democracy  and 
Gallicanism,  xviii.  225.  Democracy  and  the  obligation  to  obey  the  law, 
231.  Personal  democracy,  xviii.  178.  Territorial  democracy,  ib,  190. 
Humanitarian  democracy,  179,  185,  250.  Democracy  and  constitution- 
alism, xvi.  349,  385,  5*72.  580,  xvii.  368,  483,  592,  xviii.  250,  330,  530. 
Democracy  and  republicanism,  xi.  328,  xv.  375.  Democracy  and  the 
convention  of  1787,  xvi.  99.  Democracy  and  the  constitution,  xv.  431, 
xvi.  92,  xviii.  226,  252.  Democracy  and  the  Federalists,  xvi.  100.  De- 
mocracy and  American  institutions,  xix.  334,  n.  Democracy  and  aboli- 
tionism and  secession,  xviii.  576.  Democracy  and  the  industrial  system, 
xv.  539.  Democracv  and  taxation,  xviii.  241.  Democracy  and  extrava- 
gance of  living,  239.'  Democracy  and  corruption  in  public  life,  ib.  De- 
mocracy and  intellectual  and  moral  greatness,  xix.  380.  Political  democ- 
racy leads  to  social  democracy,  x.  84,  xix.  35.  Democracy  and  European 
liberalism,  xviii.  243.  Democratic  tendency  of  the  American  people,  ii. 
226.  It  is  not  lawful  to  excite  rebellion  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
democracy,  x.  292.  Democracy  will  soon  be  established  throughout 
Christendom,  524,  582,  xvi.  117,  xviii.  500.  It  cannot  be  sustained 
without  virtue  and  intelligence,  x.  3,  31;  without  a  religion  above  the 
people  and  controlling  them,  5.  Protestantism  cannot  sustain  it,  vii. 
541*  x.  8,  28,  296,  xii.  14.  It  cannot  be  sustained  without  Catholicity, 
vii.  542,  x.  11,  33.  296,  xii.  17,  xiii.  53,140,  320,  346,  xv.  540,  n.  xvi.  503, 
xviii.  267,  xx.  385.  The  democracy  of  Athens,  xv.  338,  565,  xvi.  276, 
xviii.  200. 

Democratic  Party,  The,  xv.  2.  Its  name,  xvi.  579.  It  was  wrong  in 
changing  its  name,  XV.  205,  377,  xvi.  3<S6,  xviii.  251,  575.  Origin  of 
the  party,  xvi.  361,  xviii.  251.  The  Democratic  parly  and  the  democrat- 
ic principle,  xv.  39,  118,  xvi.  387,  xviii.  240.  The  Democratic  party 
and  constitutional  government,  xv.  335.  The  Democratic  party  and  a 
strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  128.  Measures  of  the  party,  270. 
The  Democratic  party  and  the  tariff,  494,  xvi.  369.  The  Democratic 
party  aud  the  Whig,  368.  Radicalism  of  the  Democratic  party,  370. 
The  Democratic  party  and  the  naturalization  laws,  xv.  523.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  Catholics,  xviii.  431;  filibusterism,  xvii.  115;  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  policy,  55;  slavery,  xv.  132,  xvii.  112,  542;  the  slave 
trade,  113;  Horace  Greeley,  xviii.  534;  the  anti-draft  riots  in  New  York, 
xvii.  414.  Disloyalty  of  its  leaders,  415.  It  is  a  southern  party,  416. 
The  party  without  the  southern  wing,  xviii.  594.  The  Democratic  party 
and  the  election  of  Harrison,  xv.  114.  The  Democratic  party  a  state 
party,  135.  It  has  gained  nothing  for  the  mass  against  the  power  of 
property,  428. 

Democratic  Review,  The,  and  Democracy  and  Liberty,  xv.  281.  On 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority,  333,  337.  The  Democratic  Review  and 
democrac\r,  405. 

Democritus  denies  creation,  ix.  533.  He  was  a  pure  atheist,  538.  He 
places  the  origin  of  life  in  the  combination  of  atoms,  534,  538,  558. 

Demonstration  can  clear  up,  but  not  add  to  our  cognitions,  i.  284.  It 
presents  the  object  directly  to  the  subject,  iii.  494.  It  removes  obsta- 
cles to  belief,  v.  135.     It  does  not  motive  assent,  ii.  497,  v.  493. 

Denial.  The  denial  of  one  dogma  involves  the  denial  of  the  whole 
faith,  iii.  553. 

Denmark.     Introduction  of  the  reformation  into  Denmark,  x.  439. 

Derby,  E.  II.  The  Catholic,  vii.  335. 

Derby,  The  Earl  of,  and  the  Catholics,  xvi.  393.  His  administration, 
392. 
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Descartes,  Rene,  makes  method  take  precedence  of  principles,  i.  234, 
3T4.  He  converted  philosophy  from  a  science  of  principles  into  a 
science  of  method,  404.  He  begins  with  method  instead  of  principles, 
ii.  232,  362.  In  an  age  of  doubt  and  revolt  he  took  his  point  of  departure 
in  doubt,  i.  149.  His  methodical  doubt,  283,  ii.  358.  He  did  not  pro- 
pose it  as  universally  necessary,  i.  150.  Instead  of  solving  the  problem 
of  science,  he  abandoned  it  in  affirming  the  truth  of  consciousness,  ib. 
He  did  not  mean  his  enthymeme  for  an  argument,  151.  His  cogito,  ergo 
sum,  iii.  488,  iv.  352,  390.  Paralogism  of  the  enthymeme,  ii.  231.  He 
placed  evidence  in  the  subject,  iii.  29.  He  found  the  subject  in  cogito, 
but  failed  to  discover  the  object  also,  i.  152.  He  assumes  that  man  suf- 
fices for  his  own  thought,  ii.  340.  He  assumes  the  sufficiency  of  indi- 
vidual reason,  iv.  397.  He  deduces  the  existence  of  God  from  the  soul, 
ii.  39.  He  pretends  to  deduce  God  and  the  universe  from  the  fact 
of  his  personal  existence,  i.  245,  ii.  235,  iii.  488.  He  cannot  logically 
attain  to  any  first  principle,  366.  He  can  assert  only  an  abstract  God,  i. 
443.  He  makes  ideas  mere  abstractions,  223.  His  innate  ideas,  ii.  364, 
369,  499.  Ineptness  of  his  theory  of  innate  ideas,  i.  152.  His  innate 
ideas  are  not  ideas,  xiv.  322.  He  says  he  means  by  innate 
ideas  the  innate  faculty  of  perceiving  them,  iv.  336;  that  by  the  in- 
nate idea  of  God  he  means  the  innate  capacity  to  think  God,  i.  311.  vi. 
71.  His  innate  idea  of  God,  ii.  39.  Descartes  and  most  of  his  success- 
ors are  psychologists,  i.  134.  He  was  a  pure  egoist,  or  intellectualist, 
152;  a  sophist,  not  a  philosopher,  440.  He  reduced  philosophy  to  psy- 
chologism,  439.  He  has  two  unrelated  systems,  ii.  371.  He  broke  the 
chain  of  philosophical  tradition,  ii.  230,  238.  He  separated  philosophy 
from  revelation,  ii.  235.  ix.  382,  xiv.  530.  He  ruined  philosophy  by  the  sep- 
aration, ix.  265.  His  method  had  much  to  do  with  the  incredulity  of  the 
18th  century,  xi.  184.  His  influence  on  modern  society,  ii.  377.  He  gave 
rise  to  the  sensism  of  Locke,  Condillac,  and  the  encyclopaedists,  225.  He 
gave  a  pantheistic  tendency  to  philosophy,  ix.  383.  He  distinguished 
matter  and  spirit  so  broadly  as  to  give  rise  to  idealism  and  materialism, 
385.  He  resolved  matter  into  extension,  387.  He. was  in  philosophy 
what  Luther  was  in  theology,  ii.  453.  He  gave  to  Luther's  heresy  its 
philosophy,  iii.  33. 

Despair.  Catholics  should  not  despair  on  account  of  the  evils  of  the 
times,  iii.  372,  ix.  350,  xviii.  437,  480. 

Despotism  is  authority  without  right  or  justice,  x.  123.  It  is  based 
on  the  human  right  of  government,  xiv.  306.  It  is  never  a  legitimate 
government,  xviii.  95.  It  is  obedience  to  persons,  not  to  lawT,  xx.  276. 
It  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  nation  against  its  will,  xvi.  495.  It  produces 
servility  in  the  people,  and  impedes  the  action  of  the  church,  xx.  277. 
Despotism  and  the  church,  xi.  489,  xiii.  369.  Despotism  and  the  union 
of  church  and  state,  xii.  447.  Despotism  of  kings  and  mobs,  xvi. 
102.  Despotism  of  European  democracy,  xvii.  284.  Despotism  and  ig- 
norance, xi.  478.  Despotism  and  large  states,  xviii.  445.  Despotism 
and  passive  obedience,  xvii.  281.  European  despotisms  are  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  convictions  of  the  people,  xi.  480,  xii.  409.  Despotism 
and  the  clergy,  xii.  226.  Despotism  in  church  government,  604.  Des- 
potism sustained  by  public  opinion  in  France,  231.  Despotism  and 
barbarism,  xiii.  15. 

Destiny.  Man's  destiny  is  not  a  question  of  reason,  x.  48.  It  is  known 
only  by  revelation,  xix.  110.  Reason  knows  that  all  created  existences 
have  a  destiny,  but  not  what  that  destinv  is,  xiv.  277.  Man  has  no  na- 
tural destiny,  i  355,  iii.  136,  144.  146, "262.  317,  355,  399,  511,  588,  v. 
316,  viii.  44,  49,  502  ,  x.  49,  xix.  110.  He  has  now  no  natural  destiny. 
v.  3'20.     His   destiny  is  supernatural,  i.  355,  viii.  397,  592.  x.  316,  xx. 
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195.  Natural  and  supernatural  destiny,  xiv.  276,  288.  Natural  destiny 
and  a  future  life,  xv.  526.  Natural  destiny  and  morality,  527.  Super- 
natural destiny,  528.  A  supernatural  destiny  is  not  naturally  attainable, 
531.  Destiny  of  the  human  race,  360.  Man's  destiny  and  freedom, 369. 
Man's  destiny  lies  above  bis  natural  powers,  v.  316.  It  is  not  attained  by 
natural  culture,  xix.  111.  Even  if  man  had  not  sinned  he  could  attain 
to  his  destiny  only  through  regeneration,  viii.  49,  398,  593. 

Development.  The  higher  forms  of  life  are  not  a  development 
of  the  lower,  iii.  387.  Development  cannot  supply  its  own  germ, 
xviii.  149.  It  is  not  spontaneous,  51.  The  law  of  development, 
50,  The  development  of  the  universe,  ix.  272.  Development 
of  new  species,  285.  Civilization  is  not  the  development  of  savag- 
ism,  iii.  201.  Christianity  is  not  a  development  of  heathenism, 
ix.  124.  479,  xi.  450,  xii.  545.  Development  is  the  opposite  of  reform, 
x.  147.  The  soul  is  not  the  subject  of  development;  the  development  of 
the  body  belongs  to  the  second  cycle,  xiv.  210.  Development  may  be 
asserted  in  the  perfection  of  individuals,  not  of  the  church,  iii.  88.  The 
church  can  be  developed  only  by  the  direct  act  of  Christ,  x.  150.  The 
theory  of  the  development  of  Christendom  examined,  174.  Development 
can  be  admitted  in  the  discipline,  but  not  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
xiv.  48.  There  was  development  under  the  Jewish  law,  66.  There  can  be 
no  development  in  revelation  by  human  agency,  vi.  370.  Development  of 
doctrines  of  faith  is  incompatible  with  infallibility,  iii.  549.  Development 
of  doctrine  is  not  possible  where  the  truth  is  held  in  its  integrity,  vii. 
571.  The  church  denies  development,  xiv.  11,  171.  It  rejects  the  devel- 
opment theory,  xiii.  352.  There  can  be  no  positive  development  of 
Christian  doctrine,  xiv.  107.  Christianity  is  not  developed  by  men,  but 
perfected  by  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  the  faith,  105,  207.  Negative 
developments,  69,  92,  108,  208.  Development  and  contingent  proposi- 
tions, 96;  the  application  of  old  principles  to  new  cases,  97:  logical 
conclusions,  98,  132.  Newman's  theory,  2,  39,  49,  53,  xx.  370.  Schafl's 
theory,  xiv.  10.  n.  Nevin's  theory,  184.  Objective  and  subjective  de- 
velopment of  Christianity,  193,  xx.  370.  The  development  theory  makes 
man  finish  the  work  begun  by  God,  xiv.  194.  It  makes  him  a  joint  crea- 
tor with  God,  203.  Protestantism  is  not  the  development  of  the  church 
of  preceding  ages,  188;  but  of  the  anti-christian  principles  of  those  ages, 
192. 

Devil.  The  denial  of  the  devil  is  the  last  stage  of  infidelity,  ix.  78. 
His  existence  recognized  by  the  church,  93;  and  by  the  Bible,  94.  Vol- 
taire and  Bayle  tried  to  destroy  the  belief  of  devils,  93.  The  devil 
is  not  supernatural,  363.  He  performs  superhuman  wonders,  iii,  320. 
viii,  107,  ix.  363.  He  never  keeps  his  promises,  203.  His  deceptions,  209. 
He  is  not  a  clean  spirit,  208.  He  drove  on  the  reformation,  219;  the 
Puritan  rebellion  in  England ;  and  the  revolution  in  France,  220.  We  can- 
not suppose  the  devil  to  be  a  creator,  xiv.  363.  Whether  we  should  be 
bound  to  obey  him  if  he  were  our  creator,  iv.  199,  xi.  437,  xiv.  367,  374. 

Devotion  and  the  sensitive  affections,  xix.  328.  Devotions  as  helps  to 
piety,  xii.  378. 

Dialectic.  Its  sense  explained,  viii.  33,  n.  Gratry's  method,  i.  363.  Plato's 
method,  369.  The  prototype  of  dialectics  is  in  the  Trinity,  xii.  525. 

Dickens.  Charles,  and  an  international  copy-right  law,  xix.  217. 

Digby,  Kenelm  II.  Mores Cathollci,  x.  239,  xii.  121,  xviii.  265. 

Discipline  of  mind  requisite  for  philosophy,  i.  13.  Educational  disci- 
pline preventive  of  errors  viii.  476.  Discipline  of  the  secret,  vii.  403,  viii. 
98,  xi.  347.  xiii.  423.  The  discipline  of  the  church  is  to  be  obeyed,  viii. 
21.  The  discipline  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  is  not  suited  to  a 
free  country,  xx.  235.      Tendency   of  the   discipline  of  the   church  to 
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absolutism,  240.     It  is  not  in  its  normal  state  in   the  United   States,    ib. 

Discussion.     Freedom  of  discussion,  xv.  50,  64. 

Disreali,  Benjamin.  Lothair,  xviii.  482.  Disraeli  the  only  contem- 
porary Euglish  statesman,  552.  He  opposes  Catholicity  as  un-English, 
viii.  367. 

Disraeli,  Isaac.     His  history  of  events  which  never  happened,  ix.  547. 

Distinctions  of  reason,  i.  236,  n.  Distinctions  obscure  the  truth  when 
used  to  excess,  ii.  485.  The  distinction  of  faculties  in  man  is  a  distinc- 
tion in  the  subject,  not  from  it,  i.  177.  There  is  no  distinction  of  es- 
sence or  attributes  in  God,  iii.  500,  526.  Distinctions  ad  intra  are  com- 
paiible  with  unity  of  substance,  vii.  27. 

Divorce  and  marriage,  xiii.  340,  526,  540,  xviii.  416.  Divorce  as  a 
remedy  for  unhappy  marriages,  xix.  69.       Unlawfulness  of  divorce,  61. 

Dix,  John  A.,  on  grants  to  sectarian  schools,  xiii.  404. 

Dix,  William  G.     The  Unholy  Alliance,  xvi.  450. 

Docetee,  viii.  193,  xii.  282. 

Doctrine  does  not  sanctify  or  redeem  us,  i.  139.  It  does  not  give  life, 
iv.  503.  False  doctrines  are  worse  than  immoral  acts,  i.  110,  516.  No 
one  can  honestly  profess  a  false  doctrine,  vi.  141.  Doctrines  of  science 
and  doctrines  of  life,  i.  136.     Doctrines  of  life  subdivided,  137. 

Dollinger,  Ignatz  von,  Hippolitus  und  Kallistus,  xiii.  352,  503, 
Papstsfabeln.SSH.  Dollinger  assumes  that  heathenism  originated  with 
the  ignorant,  ii.  67:  and  that  polytheism  preceded  monotheism,  68.  He 
places  the  origin  of  gentile  civilization  in  felichism,  ix.  321.  He  proves 
the  papal  character  of  the  early  church,  xiii.  352,  503.  His  Gallicanism, 
355.  His  view  of  national  churches,  357,  368.  His  opposition  to  the 
Vatican  Council,  387,  414.  He  objects  to  the  Vatican  Council  that  it  in- 
fringes national  rights,  363,  387.  Ills  historical  rule  of  the  definitions 
of  the  church,  365.  His  hostility  to  the  church,  367,  387.  Dollinger  and 
Bismarck,  388.    He  appeals  from  a  general  to  anational  council,  xiv.  457. 

Dogmas  have  a  human  and  variable  element,  ii.  145.  All  the  dogmas 
of  faith  are  made  one  in  the  principle  of  the  Incarnation,  283.  Dogma 
and  speculation,  vii.  16.  Dogmas  are  of  faith,  but  their 
explanation  is  not,  viii.  9.  No  dogma  admits  an  exception, 
xx.  194,  396,  403.  Universal  signilicance  of  dogmas,  287, 
304,     332.  Importance     of    ascertaining    their     scientific     signifi- 

cance, 199.  They  are  not  revealed  to  the  church  in  the  visions  of 
saints,  205. 

Dogmatism  is  characteristic  of  Protestants  not  of  Catholics,  vi.  367. 

Domicile  and  nationality,  xvi.  233,  242. 

Domenec,  M.   Papal  Infallibility,  xiii.  412. 

Dominic,  St.,  tried  to  prevent  the  use  of  force  against  the  Albigenses, 
xx.  317. 

Dominion  is  based  on  creation,  xviii.  25.  All  dominion  belongs  to 
God,  55.  No  man  can  have  dominion  over  another,  xii.  358,  xiii.  116, 
xvii.  83,  164,  332,  xviii.  95,  xix.  70,  437. 

Dongan.     Thomas,  and  religious  liberty,  xix.  538. 

Dorr,  Thomas  W.,  and  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion,  xv.  38,  199,  508. 

Dorsey,  Anna  H.,  Tears  on  the  Diadem,  xix.  147.  Sister  of  Charity, 
152,  153. 

Doubleday,  Ulysses  F.,  v.  32. 

Doubt  asserts  intelligence,  i.  266.  It  is  absurd  to  base  philosophy  on 
doubt,  ii.  360,  374,  379.  Only  Catholics  are  free  from  doubt  in  faith, 
iii.  393.  Faith  excludes  doubt,  v.  404.  The  change  from  belief  to 
doubt  io  fearful,  iv.  195.     Doubt  is  not  sinful,  xii.  554,  xx.  202. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  and  squatter  sovereignty,  xvi.  570,  xvii.  106.  A 
candidate  for  president,  119. 
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Draper,  J.  W.  Human  Physiology ,  ix.  292.  History  of  the  Conflict  be- 
tween Religion  ami  Science,  547.  His  physiology  is  materialistic,  292.  It 
gives  us  no  science,  295.  His  aim  is  to  show  that  every  thing  is  to  he 
explained  hy  fixed  natural  laws,  ib.  His  accord  with  the  positivists, 
290.  He  conceals  his  atheism  with  vagueness,  298.  He  attacks  all  relig- 
ion, 304.  He  is  no  authority  in  matters  of  history, 543.  He  confounds 
Christianity  and  gentilism,  5*48.  He  says  all  parts  of  the  North-Ameri- 
can continent  were  at  one  time  isothermal,  555. 

Dryden,  John,  The  Hind  and  Panther,  xix.  22G. 

Dualism.  True  and  false  dualism,  iii.  113,  396.  Dualism  of  gentile 
philosophy,  i.  29G.  It  is  the  result  of  analytic  divisions,  iii.  403.  The 
real  dualism  is  Creator  and  creatures  united  in  the  creative  act,  591. 
The  dualism  of  spirit  and  matter,  iv.  65,  364.  Gallican  dualism,  xiii. 
440.     Dualism  of  human  nature,  i.  113. 

Dublin  Review,  7 he,  xix.  591.  On  the  Developments  of  Protestantism, 
vii.  568.  On  Present  Catholic  Dangers,  xii.  136.  The  Dublin  Review  and 
controversy  with  Protestants,  xviii.  379. 

Dudley, "Paul.  His  legacy  to  Harvard  University,  vii.  304, 

Duelling  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  vi.  508. 

Dumas,Alexandre.  His  writings,  xix.  49. 

Dunigan's  Home  Library,  xix-  130,  143. 

Dunne,  Edmund  F.  Our PubVic  Schools,  xiii.  515. 

Dupotet  and  his  magic  iin<:,  ix.  181. 

Duty.  Man's  duties  are  all  to  God,  v.  272.  x.  307.  xix.  299,  301,  311. 
Duties  to  one's  self  or  neighbor  are  included  in  duty  to  God,  v.  273. 
Duty  and  love,  xix.  107.  Duty  and  inclination,  129.  Duty  and  merit, 
312.  xiv.  251. 

Duval,  Emma.  Spirit  Sculpture,  xix.  307. 

Eastern  Question,  The,  xvi.   247- 

Ebionites,  The,  viii.  193.  xii.  282. 

Ecce  Homo,  iii.  460.  George  Houston  imprisoned  for  publishing  it,  vi. 
525 

Eclecticism  of  the  neo-Platonists,  x.  112.  It  was  the  last  effort  of 
expiring  gentilism,  113.  Eclecticism  of  the  modern  uncatholic  world, 
116.  Eclecticism  is  the  adoption  of  all  systems,  i.  132.  It  involves  a  con- 
tradiction, ii.  268.  It  confounds  the  matter  of  faith  and  philoso- 
phy, xiv.  269.  Eclecticism  in  religion,  iv.  519.  vii.  192.  ix.  442. 
Eclecticism  and  rationalism,  xv.  546.  The  collected  doctrines  of  all  sects 
would  give  only  an  abstract  theory,  iii.  492. 

Economy.  Political.  Its  true  principle  is  self-denial,  iii.  346.  ix.  578. 
Happinesses  iu  having  no  wants  unsatisfied,  not  in  the  number  satisfied, 
xiii.  17.  xx.  351,  358.  Free  trade  and  the  protective  system, 
xiii.  19.  Commerce  and  manufactures  are  pushed  too  far,  xvi  163. 
xviii.  550.  The  modern  commercial  system  is  a  burden  on  land  and 
labor,  xvi.  541  The  modern  industrial  system,  iv.  452.  xiii.  16.  xv. 
426.  xvi.  362,  485,  542,  545.  xviii.  550,  589^  xx.  19.  Systems  of  political 
economy,  xvi.  542. 

Ecstasy  is  allied  to  imagination,  i.  96. 

Edgworth,  Edward  L.,  and  Maria,  xix.  336. 

Edict  of  Nautes.  Revocation  of,  x.  380.  xi.  2S2. 

Edinburgh  Review,  The.  Ultramontane  Doubts,  x.  328.  It  is  not  easily 
answered  on  Gallican  principles,  xiii.  417. 

Editors  are  not  free  to  alter  an  author's  works,  iii.  230. 

Education.  Superiority  of  the  educated  over  the  uneducated,  xix. 
89.  Universal  education,  xiii.  289,  xix.  93,  209,  270,  441.  Equality  of 
education,  xv.  301,  xix.  444.  Education  and  an  educated  class,  97,  219. 
Higher  education  of  the  few,  96,  218,  443.     College  education  should  be 
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restricted  to  those  who  give  promise  of  superior  abilities,  viii.  597.  Lib- 
eral education,  xii.  411,  xix.  445.  As  education  extends  laterally,  it 
loses  in  depth,  iv.  445,  xx.  352.  The  instruction  in  American  schools  is 
not  education,  x.  32.  Educatiou  of  the  right  sort  cannot  be  selected  by 
the  people,  4.  Education  and  the  state,  573,  xi.  402,  xiii.  251,  305,  401. 
Duty  of  the  state  to  provide  education,  252.  The  state  opposes  freedom 
of  education,  viii.  540.  Tendency  of  the  state  to  control  education,  x. 
576,  xii.  334.  Education  is  not  as  important  as  virtue,  vi.  402.  Impor- 
tance of  the  education  of  children,  x.  584,  xi.  400,  xx.  21.  The  right 
of  parents  in  regard  to  education,  xi.  403,  xii.  400,  498,  xiii.  403.  Their 
influencein  education,  xix.  596.  Industrial  education,  xv.  148.  Education 
of  women,  xviii.  395.  Education  of  youth  with  reference  to  their  sphere 
of  life,  xiii.  455.  Domestic  education,  452,  xx.  32.  The  American 
public-school  system,  xi.  473,  xii.  206.  210,  xiii.  252.  Origin  of  the 
Massachusetts  system,  241.  The  Bible  in  public  schools,  xi.  407,  xiii. 
245.  Sectarian  text-books  and  libraries,  xi.  406.  Sectarianism  in  the 
public  schools,  x.  571,  578,  xi.  396,  404.  Unchristian  education  of  the 
public  schools,  xiii.  448.  Necessity  of  Catholic  education,  xii.  496, 
xiii.  451.  Standard  of  Catholic  education,  xii.  499.  Education  should  be 
religious,  xiii.  246,  291,  447,  516,  The  loss  of  Catholic  children 
through  the  public  schools,  x.  579,  xii.  507.  Common  schools  ameri- 
canize  the  children  of  foreigners,  x.  581,  xi.  408,  xiii.  255.  Catholic 
schools,  x.  583,  xi.  396,  405,  oil,  xiiii.  257,  xx.  30.  Their  inferiority, 
xi.  408.  Protestants  are  more  completely  educated  than  Catholics  in 
English-speaking  countries,  xi.  417,  xii.  147.  Publfc  schools  and  the 
clergy,  xii.  208.  Public  schools  and  Catholics,  xi.  393,  474,  xiii.  244. 
523.  Secular  and  religious  education,  xii.  208.  Their  union,  xiii.  298. 
Secular  education  does  not  suffice  for  the  secular  order,  296,  447,  460, 
516.  The  education  of  Carbolic  children,  xx.  27.  Text-books  in  Cath- 
olic schools,  xiii.  452.  Catholic  education  and  the  clenry,  xii.  497,  511. 
Catholic  education  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  xii.  501.  The  se- 
cret organization  in  favor  of  godless  education,  xix.  210,  442.  Education 
and  religious  liberty,  405.  Education  and  despotism,  xi,  478.  Separate 
education  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  x.  577.  Separate  denominational 
public  schools,  xiii.  251,  299.  Division  of  the  public  schools  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  253,  531.  Objections  to  the  division  an- 
swered, 254.  Schools  from  which  Catholicity  is  excluded  are  anti-Cath- 
olic, 259,  404.  Injustice  of  the  present  system  to  Catholics,  260,  405, 
518,  xiv,  487.  Education  and  the  Evangelicals,  xiii.  292,  301,  402.  The 
Prussian  system.  300.  Compulsory  education,  300,  409,  520.  Protest 
of  Catholics  against  taxation  for  public  schools,  304.  A  triple  tax  is 
imposed  on  Catholics,  519.  The  Jesuit  system,  xii.  151.  Catholic 
schools  and  Europeanism,  xi.  422,  xii.  204,  506.  The  church  and  edu- 
cation, xi.  403,  412.  xiii.  10.  Authority  of  the  church  in  education,  xii. 
202,  399,  xiii.  401,512.  Public  schools  and  the  early  Christians,  xii. 
402,  474,  xiii.  401.  Colleges  and  seminaries,  xi.  412.  Collegiate  edu- 
cation, 423,  xii.  401,  xx.  426.  College  discipline,  xi.  426.  Colleges 
and  the  Catholic  public,  xii.  403.  Refi.ffion  in  Catholic  colleges,  xiii. 
454.  Philosophy  in  Catholic  colleges,  455.  A  more  extended  course  of 
theology  is  required,  iii.  562.  Also  of  philosophy,  viii.  597.  More  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  secular  learning  and  science,  xii.  150.  Con- 
ventual education,  xi.  421,  xviii.  396.  Defects  of  Catholic  educatiou, 
542.  Education  and  paganism,  x.  556,  xii.  333,  xiii.  453.  Pagan  clas- 
sics in  education,  x.  554,  564,  xii.  333,  xiii.  453,  xviii.  542.  Educatiou 
is  not  sufficient  to  subdue  the  passions,  v.  324.  Education  alone  can- 
not christianize  society,  x.  555,  569,  572,  xiii.  344,  458,  xviii.  443.  Ed- 
ucation and  liberalism,  xiii.  406,  520.     Education  as  a  protection  against 
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socialism,  xviii.  543.  The  reform  must  begin  "with  the  adult  generation, 
xiii.  458,  xv.  84.  The  progress  of  religion  requires  the  education  of  the 
Catholic  people,  xx.  165.  The  multiplication  of  Catholic  colleges,  xiii. 
456.  Want  of  a  university,  xix.  219;  of  a  grand  Catholic  university, 
viii.  598. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  xii.  265. 

Edward  VI.  The  church  of  England  was  made  Protestant  in  his  reign, 
iv.  527. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  recognizes  no  free-will,  iii.  24.  He  advocates 
private  illumination,  v.  362. 

Elder's  House.  The,  xix.  155. 

Elections.   Expensiveuess  of  elections,  x.  28. 

Eleemosynary  gifts  cannot  be  diverted  by  the  state,  xii.  362,  xiii.  333, 
xviii,  451. 

Elizabeth,  of  England,  could  not  maintain  her  right  on  Catholic 
principles,  iv.  528.  She  deserved  to  be  deposed,  vii.  412.  Success  of 
her  reign,  xviii.  412.  Elizabeth  and  the  reformation,  x.  447.  Elizabeth 
and  the  bishop  of  Ely,  x.  483,  xii.  15. 

Eloquence.  The  orator  is  most  self-possessed  whenmost  eloquent,  vi.  28. 

Emanation  is  pantheism,  iv.  129.  It  was  substituted  for  creation  by 
the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists,  ix.  558.     The  error  of  emanation,  xii.  523. 

Emancipation.  The  Catholic  emancipation  act,  vii.  146. 

Emancipation  of  slaves,  as  a  war  measure,  xvii.  171,  343,  530,  581,  xviii. 
577.  It  is  a  military  necessity,  xvii.  185,  301.  It  may  be  done  under 
the  war  power  of  the  government,  296,  326,  520;  under  the  rights  of  war, 
467;  as  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  295.  The  power  is  in  congress, 
302.  The  emancipation  enacted  by  congress,  383.  The  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  388,  405,  472,  519.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  war, 
183.  It  is  opposed  by  northern  merchants  and  Democrats,  271.  It  is 
a  political  necessity,  269;  an  act  of  justice,  177,  262,  308,  533,  314,  476. 
It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  South,  176.  Gradual  emancipation,  208, 
306,  390,  532.  Emancipation  of  refuges,  207.  Emancipation  and  colo- 
nization, 270,  305.  Emancipation  and  compensation,  304,  390,  403. 
Expediency  of  emancipation,  309,582.  Its  practical  effect,  313.  Eman- 
cipation and  the  border  slave  states  310;  the  army  and  navy,  312;  foreign 
powers,  314,  382;  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  311;  and  the  amelioration 
of  negro  servitude.  558. 

Emerson,  RalphW.,  iii.  424.  Literary  Ethics,  xix.  1.  Poems,  189.  The 
Prose  Works,  iii.  424.  Emerson  as  a  poet  and  an  orator,  vi.  29.  He  is 
political  rather  than  philosophical,  xix.  3.  His  view  of  the  defects  of 
American  literature  and  their  remedy,  4.  His  sadness  and  despair,  191. 
His  lament  for  his  son,  196.  His  delusion,  200.  His  originality,  496. 
He  mistakes  pride  for  love  of  the  best,  194.  He  identifies  subject  and 
object  in  cognition,  vi.  6.  He  makes  man  the  standard  of  truth,  13. 
He  distinguishes  man  into  personal  and  impersonal ,  16.  He  identifies 
all  natures  with  the  one  divine  nature,  42.  He  follows  Plato, 
iii.  426.  His  pantheism,  429.  He  identifies  the  one  substance 
with  the  impersonal  soul,  ib,  and  makes  all  else  phenomenal, 
431.  His  "  oversold,  "  420.  He  rejects  all  religion  except  natural  re- 
ligion, 412.  He  rejects  Christianity  with  Protestantism,  433.  He  does 
not  attain  to  the  truth  he  seeks,  435.  He  places  the  end  of  man  in  pur- 
suit, not  in  possession,  ix.  49.  He  asserted  the  identity  of  gravitation 
and  purity  of  heart,  366.  He  advises  turning  the  eyes  upside  down  by 
looking  between  the  legs,  vi.  103. 

End.    The  end  does  not  justify  the  means,  vi. 500.     That  the  end  justifies 
the  means'is  Protestant,  not  Catholic,  morality,419.     The  end  of  creatures 
is  the  perfection  of  their  being,  ii.  84. 
Vol.  XX.— 33 
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Enfantin,  Bartheleuii-Prosper,  and  the  St.  Simonians,  v.   94    iv.   101 
ix.  80. 

England  is  the  freest  state  in  Christendom,  xii.  128.  145;  the  defender 
of  liberty  in  Europe,  xi.  545;  and  the  only  hope  of  liberty,  xvi.  561,  562, 
593.  England  and  individual  liberty,  xv.  23.  Individual  freedom  in 
England,  ib.  xvi.  502.  The  commons  of  England,  xv.  246.  The  house 
of  commons,  xvi.  567.  The  house  of  commons  and  democracy,  266. 
Parliamentary  reform.  562.  Agricultural  and  business  interests  in  the 
house  of  commons,  568.  The  radicals  and  complete  suffrage,  xv.  424. 
The  democratic  tendency,  ii.  227,  xvi.  390,  xix.  347.  Democracy  and 
the  house  of  lords,  xvi.  568.  Strength  of  the  house  of  lords,  xv.  424. 
The  aristocracy,  xvi.  510.  England  never  avowedly  adopted  the  revolu- 
tionary principle,  xv.  396.  England  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  xiv. 
462.  Involutions  and  the  common  law,  xix.  359.  The  commonwealth 
was  primarily  a  religious  movement,  xiii.  123.  The  revolution  of  1688, 
xviii.  505.  The  constitution  of  Government,  xviii.  128.  The  theory  of 
checks  and  balances  in  the  constitution,  87,  130,  203,  230.  Tiie  people 
of  England,  xvi.  499.  Wretched  condition  of  the  working  classes,  iv. 
429,  xv.  492,  xvi.  500.  England  and  civilization,  xii.  311,  xv.  537.  England 
and  the  Germanic  order  of  civilization,  xvi.  562,  569.  England  is  not  a 
civilizing  power,  xx.  77.  Increase  of  crime,  xvi.  501.  England  and  Ire- 
laud  compared  in  respect  of  virtue,  vii.  360.  Corruption  of  England  in 
the  18th  century,  x.  116.  England  shows  the  result  of  modern  civilization, 
ix.  565.  England  and  the  mercantile  system,  xiii.  21.  The  greatness 
of  England,  xvi.  493.  Causes  of  its  greatness,  494,  498.  Its  power  is 
not  on  the  decline,  483,  489,  561.  Its  greatness  is  derived  from  nature, 
not  from  its  religion,  vii.  354.  Prosperity  of  England,  352,  xviii.  230.  It 
has  no  solid  foundation,  xi.206.  England's  influence  declining,  xviii.  515. 
The  constitution  has  lost  its  balance,  x.  385.  Tendency  to  centralization, 
574.  The  government  of  England,  xv.  500,  502.  England  has  failed 
to  impose  its  form  of  government  on  other  states,  497.  Effects  of  Eng- 
lish influence,  536.  The  policy  of  England  is  hostile  to  every  state 
on  the  continent,  537.  England  is  tbe^bulwark  of  infidelity,  vi.  496. 
It  is  loved  by  no  people,  xvi.  509.  Its  pagan  spirit,  xviii.  552.  It  is  ru- 
led by  precedent,  not  by  justice,  xv.  24.  Ensrland  before  and  since  the 
reformation,  vii.  348.  Hostility  of  England  to  the  papacy,  xi.  547.  The 
Norman  Kings  tried  to  destroy  the  papal  authority  in  Eugland.  vii.  453. 
The  church  in  England  was  founded  by  St.  Austin,  not  by  St,  Paul, 341. 
Englaud  and  the  conversion  of  the  Germans,  xi.  545.  Hostility  of  Eng- 
land to  the  foreign  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  xii.  600.  Nationalism  has 
been  the  curse  of  England,  x.  355.  Introduction  of  the  reformation  into 
England,  446.  The  statute  of  praemunire  and  the  Clarendon  constitutions, 
xii.  167.  Eugland  was  not  opposed  to  the  schism  of  Henry  VIII.  170. 
It  sunk  into  despotism  when  the  crown  became  supreme  in  spirituals. 
xi.  156.  Union  of  church  and  state,  xii.  454.  Subjection  of  church 
to  the  state,  xi.  540.  xii.  15.  xiii.  53.  England  was  despoiled  of  liberty  by 
the  reformation,  205.  The  despotism  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  xvi. 
496.  The  church  was  made  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  iv. 
527.  Anomalous  position  of  the  Anglican  church,  xvi.  393.  England 
is  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  399.  The  law  of  England  proscribes 
the  exercise  of  the  Catholic  relidon,  vii.  395.  xii.  146.  The  church  is 
not  free  in  Ensrland,  xix.  405.  The  government  persecutes  Catholics  and 
sustains  idolatry  in  India,  x.  402.  Catholic  relief  bill.  xvi.  392. 
404,  562.  Its  effect,  xviii.  374.  The  oath  of  Catholics  in  parliament,  xvi. 
400.  Gallicanism  of  the  Catholics.  401.  The}'  are  reluctant  to  concede 
the  papal  supremacy,  xii.  17N.  Gallicanism  is  decliniuc,  xvi.  402.  The 
ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  393,  405.     Timiditv  of  Catholics^  xix.  138.    284 
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They  have  not  escaped  persecution  by  their  concessions,  x.  400.  Rela- 
tion of  England  to  the  Holy  See,  xviii.  344.  If  England  were  to  become 
Catholic  its  old  relations  to  the  Holy  See  would  not  be  revived,  x.  352. 
The  falling-off  of  Catholics  in  the  18th  century,  xii.  320.  Catholics  and 
political  parties,  xvi.  395,  xviii.  378,  552.  England  and  India,  xiii.  20. 
England  and  the  Indian  mutiny,  xvi.  539.  Atrocities  of  England  in  In- 
dia, 543.  England  and  the  sovereignty  of  India,  544.  England  and 
France,  xii.  344.  England  and  the  first  French  republic,  xvi.  498. 
England  and  Napoleon  III.,  396.  England  and  Russia,  422.  England 
and  Turkey,  434.  England  and  the  eastern  Christians,  453.  The  Derby 
administration,  392.  The  alliance  with  France,  489,  537.  Energy  of 
England  in  the  Crimean  war,  490.  The  result  of  the  Crimean  war,*458. 
England  and  the  Irish,  397.  England  and  Ireland,  xx.  74.  Influence 
of  Irish  Catholics  on  those  of  England,  22.  The  Catholics  and  the  Whigs, 
xvii.  96.  Grievances  of  the  United  States  against  England,  xv.  169.  Eng- 
land and  our  national  defences,  212.  Dependence  of  England  on  the 
United  States,  xvi.  471,  484.  Its  trade  with  the  United  States,  484, 
499.  Its  attempt  to  enlist  recruits  in  the  United  States,  473.  England 
and  American  slavery,  xv.  490.  England  and  the  southern  rebellion, 
xvii.  442,  469.  England  and  Spanish  American  independence,  xvi. 
185.  England  and  Central  America,  474,  479,  546.  England  and  Cuba, 
478.  Political  organizations,  xviii.  272.  Civil  and  religious  liberty,  vii. 
355.  The  commercial  system  of  England,  vii.  349.  England  and  the 
modern  industrial  system,  xvi.  485,  536.  England  and  the  trade  of  the 
East,  xvii.  74.  Maritime  preponderance  of  "England,  xvi.  440.  Its 
strength  and  vitality,  561.  Its  interference  in  foreign  affairs,  225.  Its 
policy,  477.  Its  aggressiveness,  419,  438.  It  is  the  ally  of  the  rev- 
olutionists,435.  It  is  cursed  by  every  land  it  rules,  v.  300.  Its  down- 
fall would  be  a  disaster,  xvi.  483,  546.  It  was  called  the"  Island  of 
Saints,"  vii.  453,  xi.2,  xii.  179,  xviii.  305.  It  is  the  city  of  the  world, 
xvi.  546.  Englishmen  hold  two  sets  of  principles  which  cannot  coa- 
lesce, xix.  353., 

England  the  Civilizer,  x.  79. 

England,  John,  xx.  44.  His  Gallicanism,  vi.  560,  xviii.  260,  xx.  45. 
He  carried  Ins  democracy  into  religion,  xii.  583.  He  maintained  that 
the  church  favors  republicanism,  xiii.  107. 

Enquirer,  The  (Cincinnati), Rationalism  and  Catholicism,  iii.  298. 

Enthusiasm  damped  by  mistimed  admonitions,  iii.  208,  xi. 
579. 

Ephesus.  The  Council  of  Ephesus  defines  that  Mary  is  the  Mother  of 
God,  vii.  71.  There  was  only  one  general  council  at  EDhesus,  v.  455. 
vi.  492,  vii.   393,  xiii.  66. 

Epicurus  placed  the  supreme  good  in  pleasure,  iii.  353.  He  resolved 
matter  into  indestructible  atoms,  ix.  387. 

Episcopal  Church.  The  American  Episcopal  Church,  iv.  530,  xiii.  55. 
Episcopalianism  is  rather  English  than  American,  v.  528.  Episcopa- 
lians try  to  get  Catholicity  without  unity,  523.  If  they  had  valid  conse- 
cration, that  would  confer  no  jurisdiction,  viii.  450. 

Episcopal  Observer,  The,  replies  to  Tlie  Church  aqainst  no-Church,  v. 
389.  417. 

Episcopate.     Solidarity  of  the  episcopate,  viii.  489,  495. 

Equality  of  men,  ix.  412,  xv.  372,  422,  xvi.  367,  xvii.  83,  163,  xviii. 
271,  xix.  70.  Natural  equality,  vii.  471,  xv.  126,  330,  xviii.  371.  Equal- 
ity of  rights,  xi.  169,  xv.  28,  386.  Equality  of  all  men  and  the  church, 
xiii.  33.  Natural  equality  under  Catholicity  and  Calvinism,  x.  540. 
Equality  and  democracy,  xviii.  233,  xx.  355.  Negro  equality,  xi.  382. 
xviii.  522,  585.      Equality  of  all  men  is  not  to  be  obtained,   xix.    72. 
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Social  equality  is  impracticable  and  undesirable,  xx.  358.  Equality  and 
privilege,  xv.  35. 

Eros  and  Anteros,  viii.  337,  xi.  102.  Eros  is  a  corruption  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xii.  549. 

Error  is  not  an  incomplete,  but  a  false  view  of  truth,  iii.  114.  All 
error  is  in  the  misapplication  of  the  truth,  xi.  189,  224.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  truth  and  falsehood,  x.  457.  There  is  a  truth  in  all  error,  vii.  524. 
Error  is  never  harmless,  vi.  556,  x.  38,  xv.  327.  Error  and  heresy,  xii. 
554,  xiv.  265,  xx.  333.  Error  and  truth  have  the  same  right  before  the 
state,  317.  The  wisest  men  are  liable  to  error,  xii.  552.  No  man  de- 
liberately defends  error,  219.  The  next  best  thing  to  avoiding  error  is 
to  abandon  it  as  soon  as  dicovered,  iv.  357. 

Essences  are  superintelligible,  ii.  240,  iii.  578,  viii.  33,  ix.  387,  xii.  550. 
Essences  distinguished  from  existences,  i.  411.  Essences  of  sensible 
things  are  not  sensible,  vii.  404. 

Essenes.     The,  iii.  279,  281,  n.  iv.  123. 

Eternity,  iii.  242,  xx.  209.  The  damned  are  not  in  eternity,  210.  In 
what  sense  the  blest  are,  ib. 

Ethelbert.     Importance  of  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert,  xi.  546. 

Ethnology  does  not  disprove  the  common  origin  of  all  men,  ix.  280. 
Ethnology  and  religion,  xii.  240. 

Etudes  de  TMologie,  de  Pliilosopliie  et  d  'Ristoire,  xix.  467;  on  the 
Russian  church,  476;  on  rationalism,  484. 

Eucharist.  The  Eucharist  is  the  only  adequate  sacrifice,  iii.  558.  It 
must  be  received  in  a  state  of  grace,  vi.  414.  Its  effects  are  spiritual, 
xiv.  230. 

Eulogius  calls  St.  Gregory  universal  pope,  viii.  518. 

Europe.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  gov- 
ernments, xvi.  496. 

Europeanism  in  the  United  States,  xii.  204,  221.  It  need  not  be  in- 
troduced with  Catholicity,  xi.  297. 

Eusebius  of  Cyesarea,  vii.  336.  368. 

Eutychians,  vii.  51,  67,  68,  viii.  194,  xii.  282,  xx.  122,  126. 

Evangelical  counsels  and  precepts,  xix.  451. 

Evangelicalism  leads  to  antinomianism,  despair,  or  to  the  denial  of  sin, 
iii.  120.  It  leaves  men  free  to  reject  such  dogmas  as  they  please,  121. 
It  rejects  the  whole  sacramental  system,  xii.  279.  Its  cant,  iv.  329. 
Evangelicalism  and  religious  liberty,  xviii.  370.  It  regards  persecution 
as  a  duty,  374.  It  relies  on  the  civil  power,  375.  It  holds  original  sin 
and  justification  to  be  only  imputed,  viii.  203.  It  impugns  the  Incarna- 
tion, 207.  Origin  and  growth  of  Evangelicalism,  xviii.  376.  Its  revi- 
val, xiv.  552.  It  is  developing  in  the  direction  of  socialism,  iii.  482. 
It  is  the  only  livinsr  Protestantism,  481.  Its  plan  to  control  education, 
xiii.  292,  301,  313,  409. 

Evasion  of  the  truth,  xiv.  165. 

Everett,  Linus  S.,  v.  32. 

Evidence  is  in  the  object,  iii.  22,  29,  66.  The  less  evident  is  proved 
by  the  more  evident:  a  thing  is  incapable  of  proof  in  proportion  to  its 
certainty,  i.  67. 

Evil.  The  origin  of  evil,  xi.  195.  Evil  is  neither  being  nor  exist- 
ence, iii.  241,  ix.  341,  xi.  433.  It  is  not  something  positive,  xiv. 
375,  xx.  213.  It  is  not  an  eternal  principle,  ix.  341,  xi.  433.  It  has 
not  its  source  in  matter,  viii.  334,  ix.  400.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the 
will,  xiv.  376.  It  is  never  willed  for  its  own  sake,  iii.  351.  Why  God 
permits  evil,  ix.  193.  The  evil  of  a  creature  is  in  not  attaining  to  its 
end,  viii.  397.  Evil  is  that  which  turns  man  from  his  end,  x.  98.  xi. 
43.  .  It  does  not  impugn  the  wisdom  of  God,  x.  252.     The  evils  of  life 
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and  philanthropy,  xv.  110.    They  cannot  be  remedied  by  natural  means, 
xix.  112. 

Evolution  is  not  a  rational  explanation  of  the  universe,  ii.  279.  It 
contradicts  creation,  iii.  533,  ix.  422.  It  is  impossible  without  crea- 
tion,486.  It  is  an  unproved  hypothesis,  449,  552.  Evolutionists  con- 
fess that  they  cannot  demonstrate  their  theory,  ii.  12.  Evolution 
of  new  species  is  impossible,  ix.  526.  It  can  only  evolve  the 
germs  deposited  in  the  matter  created,  559,  570.  All  life  is  in  evolution 
xx.  237. 

Exception.     Dogmas  admit  no  exception,  xx.  194. 

Excommunication.  Its  effects,  xx.  227.  The  power  of  excommuni- 
cation, 320. 

Exegesis.     Rationalistic  exegesis,  xix.  484. 

Exercises.  Spiritual  exercises  profitable  as  a  means,  but  not  for  their 
own  sake,  vii.  89. 

Exile  and  allegiance,  xvi.  231. 

Existence  is  always  better  than  non-existence,  ii.  200.  Existences  can- 
not be  perceived  without  perception  of  the  creative  act,  i.  434.  Existences 
are  real  substances  and  second  causes,  ii.  77.  They  are  intelligible  only 
in  and  by  being,  263. 

Expatriation  and  naturalization,  xvi.  232.  The  right  of  expatriation 
228. 

Expression.  Importance  of  exactness  of  expression,  xiv.  73.  Varia- 
tion of  expression,   137. 

Extension  is  not  a  property  of  matter,  ix.  388. 

Extremes.       All  extremes  are  reconciled  by  the  creative  act,  iii.   497. 

Faber,  Frederick  W.,  is  a  true  Catholic,  xx.  21. 

Faculty.  The  predominance  of  one  faculty  over  the  others,  i.  54.  All 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  enter  into  every  thought,  75.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  moral  and  religious  faculties,  or  of  reason  and  un- 
derstanding, 76.  A  faculty  cannot  act  without  its  object,  iii. 
123.  Reason  is  not  a  faculty,  138.  The  mind  acts  as  three  faculties, 
never  with  one  alone,  ix.  397.  The  faculty  of  memory,  238:  of  under- 
standing, 239:  of  will,  240.  The  faculties  are  not  acquired,  xiv.  210. 
The  aesthetic  faculty  is  the  sensibility,  xix.  126. 

Faith  is  assent  ou  authority,  iii.  64,  v.  136,  496.  It  is  intellectual  as- 
sent on  authority  extrinsic  to  both  subject  and  object,  viii.  578.  Faith 
and  authority,  xx.  9.  It  excludes  doubt,  vi.  366,  xii.  95.  Human  and 
divine  faith,  viii.  559,591,  xix.  584.  Implicit  and  explicit  faith,  v.  452, 
n.  vi.  253,  xiv. 98,  117,  133.  Distinct  and  indistinct  faith,  135.  Religious 
faith  distinguished  from  human  faith  and  science,  vi.  254.  Faith  is  a 
mystery,  v.  506.  Faith  and  opinion,  v.  454,  vii.  506.  Faith  must  not 
be  confounded  with  opinion,  ix.  256,  259,  xi.  469.  Faith  and  science 
distinguished,  v.  344.  Their  objects  are  different,  vi.  62.  The  possibil- 
ity^ faith  on  authority,  v.  490.  It  is  an  act  of  understanding  and  will, 
177.  Its  object  is  not  in  the  subject,  iii.  91.  Error  cannot  be  the  object  of 
faith,  v.  404,  430.  Its  object  is  truth,  iii.  70.  Faith  is  knowledge  by 
analogy,  xii.  550.  It  cannot  be  resolved  into  belief  of  God's  veracity, 
ib.  Faith  is  not  immediate  apprehension  of  the  object,  iii.  64,  101.  Object- 
ive certainty  of  faith,  xiv.  156,  xx.  11.  It  requires  the  assent  of  the  in- 
tellect, iii.  215,  viii.  584.  It  begets  confidence,  but  is  not  it,  v.  339. 
It  does  not  supersede  science,  but  reveals  a  higher  order  of  truth,  i,  359. 
Definition  of  divine  faith,  v.  391.  It  must  be  of  truth,  not  falsehood, 
339,  430.  It  must  be  of  the  whole  truth,  398.  There  is  no  distinction' 
of  essential  and  non-essential  matters  of  faith,  vi.  270.  It  is  a  theolog- 
ical virtue,  v.  439.  Its  immediate  object  is  God's  veracity,  345,  42'j. 
440,  511,  vi.  255.       The  object  of  faith  is  present  in  the  church,  v.  512. 
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The  ultimate  reason  of  faith  is  not  the  authority  of  the  churcb,  but  the 
veracity  of  God,  vii.  588,  viii.  3,  400.  The  reason  of  faith  is  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  xiv.  100.  Faith  includes  belief  of  the  church,  vii.  138.  Its 
motive  is  obedience  to  God,  v.  441.  Faith  requires  absolute  certainty, 
348.  It  requires  infallible  certainty  of  its  truth  and  of  its  interpretation, 
358,  391,  402.  It  demands  evidence  of  the  fact  of  revelation,  and  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter  revealed,  346.  It  requires  a  certain,  infallible, 
and  Catholic  interpreter,  347.  It  must  be  of  all  the  church  teaches 
because  she  teaches  it,  442.  The  belief  of  Christianity  is  not  faith 
unless  it  is  believed  because  it  is  the  word  of  God,  x.  115. 
The  rule  of  faith,  vii.  123.  Faith  is  necessary  to  salvation,  v.  339, 
viii.  211.  Faith  in  the  entire  revealed  truth  is  necessary,  v.  356,  404. 
Faith  in  revelation  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  a  Christian,  337.  Faith 
in  the  supernatural  requires  an  interpreter,  347.  The  propositions 
of  faith  are  naturally  apprehensible,  vii.  17.  Its  object  is  not 
naturally  cognoscible,  vi.  59.  Faith  in  the  supernatural  demands 
supernatural  authority,  v.  345.  Faith  is  not  possible  with- 
out a  Catholic  authority,  439.  It  must  be  authoritatively  pro- 
pounded, 435.  To  be  catholic  it  must  be  in  obedience  to  the  visi- 
ble church,  442.  It  cannot  be  elicited  by  private  illumination,  434.  So  elicit- 
ed faith  would  be  miraculous,  441.  It  cannot  be  elicited  without  the 
church,  iii.  82.  To  elicit  faith  nature  must  be  supernaturalized, 
v.  498.  It  requires  the  assistance  of  grace,  iii.  571,  v.  450,  vii.  253, 
viii.  591.  It  is  a  gift  of  grace,  v.  363.  It  is  not  the  product  of 
logic,  but  of  grace,  vii.  232.  It  is  a  supernatural  gift  raising  the 
natural  to  the  plane  of  the  supernatural,  iii.  101.  It  is  always  a 
gift  of  God,  viii.  211,  ix.  582.  Faith  is  exclusive  and  intolerant,  i. 
26.  It  is  a  complete  body  of  truth,  viii.  188.  In  what  sense  it  is 
the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  iii.  68.  There  has  never  been 
but  one  true  faith,  iii.  136,  280,  325,  413,  547,  590,  viii.  277,  ix. 
187,  422,  473,  xi.  19.  Its  extrinsic  authority  may  be  investigated, 
but  not  its  intrinsic,  vi.  361.  Unformed  faith  and  faith  perfect- 
ed by  charity,  vii.  221.  Faith  does  not  justify  without  works,  513. 
The  loss  of  faith  in  the  individual,  xix.  166,  xx.  401.  Faith  is  not 
possible  on  Protestant  principles,  v.  513.  Faith  is  independent  of  the 
will  of  the  pope  or  clergy,  vii.  561.  Functions  of  the  church  in  regard 
to  faith,  xiv.  106,  131,  134.  Faith  includes  nothing  not  formally  re- 
vealed, 68.  Faith  and  dogmatic  facts,  96.  Faith  and  logical  conclu- 
sions, 98.  Faith  and  theological  conclusions,  ib.  132.  The  deposit  of 
faith  was  left  complete  with  the  Apostles,  133.  Faith  is  not  to  be  pre- 
served by  ignorance,  xx.  114.  The  intrinsic  authority  of  faith,  115. 
Unity  of  faith  and  the  unity  of  the  race,  120.  Faith  is  not  a  faculty,  21. 
Fallibility  of  the  mind's  conception  of  faith,  372.  The  human  element 
of  faith.  120.  It  is  the  product,  not  the  medium  of  regeneration,  iv. 
502.  Its  central  principle  is  the  Incarnation,  viii.  189.  Its  dogmas 
and  facts  are  botli  literal  and  symbolical,  xx.  287.  Its  dogmas  are  uni- 
versal principles,  305.  The  distinction  of  faitli  and  theology,  v.  397, 
viii.  i.  xx.  119.  Faith  is  invariable,  viii.  4,  xx.  119.  Dis- 
tinction of  faith  and  theology  in  regard  to  the  mysteries,  viii. 
8;  dogmas,  9;  the  authority  of  the  pope,  12;  the  power  of  the 
pope  over  princes,  13;  the  creation  of  the  earth,  16;  angels,  and 
purgatory,  17;  hell,  and  indulgences,  18;  and  the  worship  of  saints, 
and  relics,  and  miracles,  20.  Protestants  counfound  faith  and  theol- 
ogy, 27.  What  the  church  universally  through  her  pastors  and 
doctors  teaches  to  be  revealed,  is  faith,  though  it  has  not  been 
defined,  143.  Faith  guides  scientific  investigation,  iii.  533.  It 
is    not    more    certain    than    science,    ix.    256,    276.        It     is     neces- 
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sary  to  show,  not  merely  to  assert,  the  harmony  of  faith  and  science, 
257.  No  man  can  believe  what  appears  to  him  to  contradict  reason, 
viii.  30.  Nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  faith,  vii.  511.  viii.  582, 
x.  127,  xiii.  63.  The  apparent  unreasonableness  of  faith  is 
caused  by  taking  the  truth  in  detached  propositions,  xii.  470.  Faith 
does  not  supersede  reason,  iii.  82,  262.  It  does  not  impair  reason,  viii. 
353,'  xi.  468,  xx.  12.  Its  harmony  with  reason,  iii.  260, 
310,  395.  viii.  32.  Faith  legitimates  reason,  v.  509.  It  is 
normal,  511.  Faith  and  reason  are  based  on  the  presence  of 
the  light  of  God,  178.  To  rest  faith  on  reason  is  to  deny  rev- 
elation, vi.  421.  Faith  and  reason  are  antagonized  by  Protestants, 
v.  16,  vii.  278.  They  cannot  be  reconciled  on  Calvinistic  principles,  v. 
17.  They  are  harmonized  in  Catholicity,  vii.  279.  They  are 
reconciled  by  confining  reason  within  its  province,  vi.  584.  Faith 
and  reasoning,  v.  495.  It  is  not  Catholic  doctrine  or  practice  that 
no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  vi.  419.  Faith  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference,  xiii.  76. 

Fall  of  man.  Effects  of  the  fall,  i.  501,  xi.  197,  xix.  296,  319,  322, 
.Man  was  deprived  by  the  fall  of  nothing  that  was  due  to  nature,  iii.  252. 
Reason  and  free  will  were  not  positively  attenuated,  251,  349,  350,  512. 
Man's  will  was  enfeebled  by  the  fall,  and  his  appetite  disordered,  v. 
322.  His  nature  was  turned  from  God,  ix.  316.  321.  Expeiieuce  and 
tradition  show  reminiscences  of  man's  loss,  v.  316. 

Falsehood  cannot  be  the  object  of  thought,  ii.  301.  It  is  intelligible 
only  in  the  truth  denied,  v.  136. 

Family.  The  family  and  marriage,  xiii.  526,  537,  541.  The  family 
and  divorce,  541.  Corruption  of  the  family  in  the  gentile  apostasy, 534. 
The  family  and  Protestantism,  540.  The  family  and  the  democratic 
spirit,  543.  The  family  and  woman  suffrage,  xviii.  388.  The  family 
and  American  society,  ib.  Family  ties  and  the  state,  xvi.  264.  Family 
discipline,  xviii.  391,  415.  Authority  of  the  father  in  the  family,  xiii. 
530,  538,  xv.  325.  xvi.  92,  xix.  57.  The  family  and  Catholicity,  xiii. 
545.  The  family  sanctified  by  religion,  xiv.  422.  The  family  an  image 
of  the  Trinity,  xviii.  409,  xx.  284.  The  mother  has  more  influence  than 
the  father  in  forming  character,  ix.  408. 

Fancy.     The  fancy  does  not  create  its  object,  ii.  412. 

Fasts  and  festivals  of  the  church  not  superstitious,  vi.  350. 

Fatalism  and  moral  responsibility,  xiv.  161. 

Fathers  of  the  church.  The  early  fathers  were  not  ignorant  men, 
vii.  375.  Their  superiority  in  learning  to  the  pagans,  vi.  530.  They  knew 
the  faith  as  well  as  modern  theologians,  xiv.  136.  Their  inaccuracies  of 
language,  138.  Their  obscurities,  182.  Their  learning  was  of  service 
to  the  church,  xi.  351.  They  are  valuable  to  the  philosopher,  ii.  325. 
They  never  separate  philosophy  from  theology,  ii.  236,  375,  389,  iii.  145. 
They  presented  truth  in  its  synthetic  integrity,  xi.  223.  Catholicity  per- 
vades their  writings,  vii.  414.  The  fathers  and  the  mediaeval  scholastics, 
x.  461.     Their  study  of  the  Scriptures,  xx.  181. 

Faust's  campanions  protected  by  the  pope,  vi.  522. 

Federalists.  The  Federalists  and  anti-Federalists,  xvi.  353,  380.  The 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  xv.  41.  354,  382.  xviii.  251.  Policy  of  the 
Federalists,  xvi.  355,  363.  Their  tendency,  357,  382.  Their  system,  xv. 
37.  Their  principles,  xvi.  358.  Their  merit,  380,  388.  They  were 
opposed  to  European  democracy,  381.  The  Federalists  and  the  business 
classes,  363.  Federalism  and  Jacobinism,  xix.  347.  The  Federalists  and 
consolidation,  xv.  129. 

Federalist,  The,  xvii.  560. 

Felix.  Pere.  Le  Progres  par  le  Christ  ianisme,  xii.  182.  406.  Unsea- 
sonableuess  of  his  Conferences,  407.     Felix  on  authority,  410. 
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Fenelon.  Maxims  of  the  Saints,  viii.  335,  xiv.  387,  xx.  293.  On  the 
habitual  love  of  God,  xi.  45.  On  the  deposing  power  of  the  popes,  262. 
Fenelon  and  the  Huguenots,  xii.  461,  xx.  317.  Fenelon  and  tbe  French 
court,  xiii.  120,  215.  He  identifies  principles  and  being,  ii.  500,  xi.  436; 
and  reason  with  the  light  of  God,  ii.  504.  He  shows  that  nothing  is  im- 
possible to  God,  except  his  own  annihilation,  viii.  266. 

Fenelon.     Catholicism  compatible  with  Republican  Government,  x.  17. 

Fenwick,  Benedict  J.,  v.  164,  xiv.  470.  His  firm  Catholicity,  475. 
His  cheerfulness,  476.  His  piety,  477.  His  learning  and  ability,  478. 
His  sermons,  479.  His  humility  and  his  solicitude  for  his  flock.  480. 
His  consideration  for  others,  481.  His  last  illness,  482.  His  death,  483. 
His  funeral,  484. 

Ferdinand  II.,  of  Germany,  xii.  598. 

Feudalism,  x.  521,  xii.  558.  xvi.  112.  Its  services  to  society,  iv.  440. 
Its  power  waned  on  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  443;  the  revival  of  pagan 
literature,  444;  and  printing,  449.  It  was  a  barbaric  institution,  xviii. 
23.  It  yielded  to  Christian  civilization,  83.  It  was  hostile  to  authority 
and  to  liberty,  84.  Under  feudalism  power  was  a  private  estate,  xviii. 
153,  468.  Feudalism  and  liberty,  xiii,  114.  Monarchy  was  hostile  to 
the  power  of  the  feudal  lords,  x.  513.  Monarchy  defended  freedom 
against  feudalism,  xiii.  114.  The  overthrow  of  feudalism  led  to  absolu- 
tism, x.  387,  xii.  267,  xvi.  110,  xviii.  468.  Feudalism  and  imperialism, 
xi.  536,  xii.  560.  Feudalism  and  the  church,  xii.  558,  xiii.  112.  The 
feudalism  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  modern   industrial  system,  xv. 

426.  Feudalism  is  ant;igonistic  to  national  unity,  xviii.   469.       It  was 
destroyed  by  the  vices  of  the  nobility,  xvi.  495. 

Fichte,  Johann  G.,  exposes  Kant's  fundamental  error,  i.  163.  His  phi- 
losophy is  a  logical  deduction  from  Kant's  premises,  ii.  250.  He  devel- 
oped Cartesianism  logically,  373.  He  asserts  that  the  subject  may  be 
its  own  object,  iv.  355.     Pie  makes  all  objects  the  ego  protended,  ix.  553. 

Filibusters,  The,  xvii.  61,  72,  88,  115.  Filibusterism  the  offspring  of 
democracy,  117. 

Filmore,  Millard.  His  administration  and  the  Cuban  expedition,  xvi. 
284.  301.     His  message  on  the  Cuban  question,  320. 

Finite.  The  finite  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the  infinite,  i.  365, 
vii.  44.  Its  conception  implies  the  infinite,  iv.  268.  It  cannot  be 
known  or  thouaht  alone,  ix.  506.     It  does  not  limit  the  infinite,  iii.  234. 

Fins,  The,  xvi.  417 

Fisher,  John,  and  the  English  schism,  xii.  171,  177. 

Fiske,  John,  has  no  scientific  truth  to  oppose  to  theism,  ii.  10.  He  pre- 
tends he  is  not  au  atheist,  ix.  452.       He  identifies  God  with  nature,  510. 

Fitzpatrick,  John,  B.,  v.  164,  xiv.  485,  xx.  394,  406,  415.  He  wanted 
Protestantism  put  on  the  defensive,  xiv.  507. 

Flesh.  Piesurrection  of  the  flesh,  iii.  369,  vii.  424,  viii.  179,  ix.  389. 
Discipline  of  the  flesh,  vii.  425.     The  flesh  was  redeemed  by  Christ,  424, 

427.  The  freedom  of  the  flesh  is  the  slavery  of  reason,  xi.  198. 
Florence.     The  Council  of  Florence,  viii.  526.       It  defines  the  pri- 
macy of  the  pope,  478,  xiii.  356.     The  Council  of  Florence,  on  Hell,  xx. 
145. 

Fetichism  is  the  corruption  of  the  true  religion,  v.  294. 

Foetus.  Its  destruction  is  murder,  ix.  294. 

Fosy.  An  old  foay  is  one  who  is  afraid  to  follow  out  his  principles, 
xi.  182. 

Fontenelle  does  not  teach  the  growth  of  the  race,  iv.  113. 

For  Husks,  Food,  xx.  404. 

Forces.  The  forces  of  nature  are  not  subject  to  man's  control,  xiii. 
92.     Spiritual  forces  are  not  controlled  by  man,  93. 
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Foreign  immigrants  ought  to  be  welcomed,  x.  17.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  Americans  to  have  them  come,  19.  xviii.  194,  353.  They  should 
be  admitted  to  citizenship,  x.  20.  They  are  not  complained  of  as  hos- 
tile to  our  institutions,  21.  The  danger  of  competition  with  native  la- 
borers is  exaggerated,  23.  Two  classes  of  immigrants,  xvi.  376.  They 
should  respect  the  nationality  of  the  country,  xviii.  282.  They  bring  an 
inferior  civilization,  xii.  506.  Their  interference  in  politics,  xviii.  284. 
They  should  not  take  the  same  liberties  as  natives,  287.  Their  radical- 
ism, 290.  The  cause  of  the  hostility  to  them,  ib.  Difference  between 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  immigrants,  294,  310.  Naturalization  of 
foreigners,  297.  308.  Distinction  "between  foreigners  and  natives,  312. 
Americanization  of  foreigners,  319.  Sentiment  of  the  country  towards 
foreign  immigrants,  312,  327,  353.  Their  equal  rights,  350.  Their 
clanuishness,  313.  Their  hardships,  352.  Their  moral  standard,  354. 
Their  services  in  the  civil  war,  xvii.  279. 

Foresight  and  prophecy,  i.  90,  91. 

Formation.  Plato  and  Aristotle  substitute  formation  for  creation,  ix. 
558. 

Formula.  Real  being  is,  is  not  an  adequate  formula  of  philosophy,  i. 
239.  To  be  productive  it  must  embrace  being  and  existence  connected 
liv  the  creative  act,  240.  Being  creates  existences  is  not  the  cognition, 
but  that  which  is  known  in  the  cognition,  303.  This  formula  is  certain, 
241,  ii.  255.  It  is  given  in  direct  intuition,  i.  241,  ii.  255,  526.  It  is  giv- 
en in  the  primitive  intuition,  i.  429.  Why  it  is  called  the  ideal  formu- 
la, ib  Its  three  terms  are  the  elements  of  our  intellectual  existence,  430, 
456.  It  is  not  empirically  perceived,  431.  It  is  the  intuitive,  not  the 
conceptual  or  empirical  formula,  445,  ii.  61.  Its  three  terms  are  a  syn- 
thesis, not  three  intuitions,  i.  466.  Each  of  the  three  terms  is  requisite, 
ii.  262.  It  must  be  synthetic,  not  eclectic,  268.  It  excludes  alike  on- 
tologism  and  psychologism,  spiritualism  and  sensism,  61,  374,  455. 
It  is  not  ontologistic,  523.  It  is  not  pantheistic,  i.  298,  435,  524.  It  is 
true  and  ultimate,  255.  It  is  universal,  259.  It  is  the  divine  judgment, 
the  necessary  ground  of  every  human  judgment,  ii. 66.  It  is  the  basis  of 
logic,  i.  376.  It  is  the  divine  judgment,  the  basis  of  logic,  affirmed  in  the 
very  act  that  creates  us  rational,  377.  It  furnishes  the  judgment  of 
causality,  406.  It  must  express  the  real  relation  of  things,  416.  It  rep- 
resents the  real  order,  xx.  137.  It  gives  the  principle  and  model  of  the 
syllogism,  ii.  424.  It  is  complete,  315,  394,  426.  It  is  an  axiom  to  deny 
which  is  to  deny  all  reality,  261.  Thedenialof  any  one  of  its  terms  is  the  de- 
nial of  all  things,  ix.  271.  It  includes  all  the  principles  of  rational  science, 
ii.  277:  but  not  the  particulars,  314,  374,  403.  It  includes  the  principles 
of  science  and  of  the  real,  523.  It  is  the  principle  of  all  the  sciences,  xix.' 
421.  It  gives  the  sciences  their  law,  ix.  270.  It  is  simply  the 
reduction  of  the  categories  to  three,  and  their  identification  with  reality, 
ii.  314.  It  identifies  the  order  of  thought  with  the  order  of  things,  i. 
418,  ii.  393.  Why  the  copula  is  in  the  present  tense,  ii.  73.  Before  the 
assertion  of  the  formula  philosophy  was  not  a  science,  i.  418.  God  can- 
not be  demonstrated  without  it,  ii.  529,  iii.  131.  Philosophy  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  Christianity  without  it,  i.  418,  426.  It  expresses  the  object 
of  intuition,  but  is  itself  the  result  of  reflection,  ii.  96,  401,  xiv.  358.  It 
could  not  have  been  discovered  without  revelation,  iii.  191.  It  is  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  philosophically  expressed,  i.  437.  Modern  philoso- 
phers do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  a  formula,  but  they  attempt  to  obtain 
it  from  reflection,  240.  Objections  answered,  ii.  73.  The  formula  of 
theology,  280. 

Fourier,    Charles,  proposed  to  reorganize  society  and  industry,    x.  40. 

Fourierism  is  anti-Christian,    iv.    514.     Its  motives   are   wealth  and 
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pleasure,  517.  It  contends  that  the  passions  should  he  satisfied,  not  re- 
sisted, v'i.  37.  It  cannot  preserve  harmony  of  the  phalanxes,  iv.  522. 
It  can  give  no  life,  505. 

Fournier,  Peter,  lnstitullones  P7iilosophica>,  ii.  468. 

Fox  Sisters.      They  were  in  good  faith,  ix.  81 

France.  The  people  of  France,  xi.  539,  xvi.  506.  France  began 
•with  the  Carlovingians,  xx.  408.  It  is  preeminent  in  good  and 
in  evil,,  x.  388,  xviii.  83.  Profligacy  of  the  kings,  xi.  55. 
The  struggle  of  monarchy  and  feudalism,  xiii.  118,  xx.  408.  The 
aristocracy  of  France,  xvi.  507.  Slaves  cannot  breathe  the  air 
of  France,  xiii.  201,  xiv.  520.  Dependence  of  France  on  great  men, 
xix.  434.  'Aggressiveness  of  France,  xvi.  419.  France  is  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Greek  schism,  xi.  295.  298;  for  the  great  wes- 
tern schism,  xx.  408;  and  for  Protestantism,  xi.  295,  xx.  408.  It  was 
the  chief  originator  of  Protestantism,  xiv.  463.  Hostility  of  France  to 
the  pope,  xvi.  592.  Its  anti-papal  influence,  xii.  261.  The  clergy  of 
1329  and  1682,  xi.  17.  France  was  never  Galilean  at  heart,  67,  68.  It 
supported  Protestantism  abroad,  xiii.  213.  It  adopted  Protestantism  in 
politics,  xiv.  464.  The  declaration-of  the  Gallican  clergy,  xi.  68.  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Gallican  declaration  were  the  real  authors  of  the  French 
revolution,  67.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,*.  72.  The  con- 
dition of  France  before  the  revolution,  x.  534.  The  revolution  of  1789, 
564  xv.  396,  xvi.  259,  xviii.  484,  505.  The  Jacobins  and  the  Girondms. 
xvi.'357.  Conduct  of  the  clerery  in  the  revolution,  xi.  62.  They  labored  to 
recover  the  liberties  of  France,  xii.  194.  Monarchy  and  the  revolution, 
xvi.  259.  Conduct  of  the  kinsr,  xi.  64;  of  the  nobility,  65.  The  constitu- 
ent assembly  borrowed  its  best  ideas  from  America,  564.  The  revolu- 
tionists always  respected  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  xvii.  587.  The 
struggle  against  feudalism  for  national  unity,  xviii.  469.  The  revolution- 
ists considered  freedom  of  the  state  the  means  of  securing  individual 
freedom,  xix.  119.  The  revolutionary  principle  was  not  avowed,  xv.  396. 
Failure  of  the  revolutionary  constitution,  xiii.  44,  xviii.  485.  The  first 
empire,  488.  The  restoration,  489.  The  July  monarchy,  ib.  xii.  423.  xv. 
24  xx  259.  Religious  influence  of  La  Mennais  and  Maistre.  555.  The  rev- 
olution of  1848,  xvi.  103, 254.  The  republic  of  1848,  ib.  122, 133.  262,  The 
church  under  the  republic,  xii.  423,  xvi.  526,  xviii.  490,511,  xx.  266 
The  republic  and  the  church,,  xvi.  125,  268.  The  moderate  and  radical 
parties,  122,  133,  262.  The  tendency  to  centralization,  xii.  448,  xvi.  130. 
Alliance  of  Catholics  with  the  liberals, 139.  The  government  must  be  Cath- 
olic or  socialist,  143.  The  republic  and  the  monarchists,  263,  xvin.  508. 
Influence  of  France  abroad,  xvi.  271.    The  second  empire,  xviii.  128, 202, 
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lic will  be  hostile  to  Catholics,  xi.  4G7,  xvi.  534.  Legality  of  the 
changes  of  the  constitution,  xviii.  99.  The  imperial  constitution,  128, 
202  The  reaction  from  revolution  to  absolutism,  xi.  238,  xvi.  >2(>. 
France  must  be  csesarist  or  Jacobin,  xi.  535.  Imperialism  in  France,  xvi. 
508  511  515  Appeals  from  the  ecclesiastic  to  the  civil  courts,  .>18. 
Revival  of  the  edict  enforcing  the  four  articles,  ib.  Materialism  of  both 
empires  xviii  506,  540.  Tendency  to  materialism,  xvi.  409.  lhe  Catho- 
lics and'imperial  absolutism,  5:37.  Catholic  journalists  and  etesansm. 
469  The  Catholic  element  is  the  only  guaranty  of  freedom,  512.  lhe 
cler<i'V  deprived  of  the  control  of  education,  x.  559.  The  freedom  of  the 
church,  xi.  543,  xii.  421,  xviii.  486.  All  religions  are  free  except  the 
Catholic,    xvi.    oCO.      The  government  and  Catholic  interests,  431,  4.)2. 
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The  civil  and  spiritual  powers,  xiii.  120.  France  and  Protestantism,  xii. 
241.  France  has  accepted  political  atheism,  329.  Influence  of  France 
on  Catholic  unity,  598.  The  empire  harmonizes  with  the  nation  hot- 
ter than  the  restoration  or  the  July  monarchy,  xviii.  473.  Failure  of  the 
restoration  and  the  July  monarchy,  xvi.  555.  France  and  England,  xii. 
344.  The  attempts  to  anglicize  France,  xvi.  506.  Palmerston's  diplomacy 
and  French  interests,  535,  536.  France  and  the  Crimean  war,  490.  The 
result  of  the  war  to  France,  458.  France  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  590.  France  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.,  xviii.  503.  Defec- 
tive ethical  education,  542.  Official  France  was  never  devoted  to  the 
church,  560.  Catholics  are  responsible  for  the  political  evils,  493.  The 
revolution  of  1870,  xviii.  482,  507.  The  commune,  483.  Necessity  of 
the  church  for  the  reorganization  of  France,  49S.  Dependence  of  the 
church  on  the  government,  501.  Necessity  of  the  church  to  sustain  the 
government,  486.  Elements  of  the  constitution,  485.  The  principles  of 
'89  and  loyalty,  484.  France  and  the  revolutionary  principle,  xiv.  464. 
Loss  of  Catholic  influence,  xi.  303.  Catholics  and  popular  literature, 
xix.  5S9.  France  and  the  southern  rebellion,  xvii.  442,  469.  France  and 
the  American  church,  xx.  44.  It  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  American 
Catholics,  x.  505.     The  recuperative  energy  of  France,  xiii.  186. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  xi.  55.  He  inaugurated  political  atheism,  xii. 
329.  He  was  ready  to  side  for  or  against  the  pope  165.  His  alliance 
with  Solyman  against  Charles  V.,  xvi.  452. 

Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria,  xi.  507,  543. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  identified  the  electric  fluid  with  lightning  by 
reasoning,  before  his  experiments,  i.  42.  He  joined  in  the  report  on 
Mesmerism,  ix.  5,  9. 

Franks.  Salvian's  account  of  the  Franks,  xi.  525.  The  Franks  and 
the  French,  529,  Austrasian  and  Neustrian  Franks,  534,  xii.  557.  De- 
basement of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  127.  The  Franks  and  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope,  587,  592. 

Fraternity.  The  fraternity  of  all  men,  xix.  71.  Fraternity  in  Adam 
and  in  Christ,  xiv.  406.  Fraternity  can  be  found  only  in  the  church,  x. 
205.     Reformers  have  no  practicable  way  of  attaining  to  it,  203. 

Frederic  I.  of  Germany  and  Alexander  III,  iv.  67,  xi.  498.  He  called 
himself  the  successor  of  Augustus,  498,  531,  591. 

Frederic  II.  of  Germany,  xx.  408.  Frederic  and  the  popes,  xii.  113, 
396,  xviii.  85. 

Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  the  prime  mover  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
xvi.  418. 

Frederic  I.  of  Denmark  and  the  reformation,  x.  442. 

Frederic  William  III.  of  Prussia,  unites  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
xii.  15. 

Free-love  is  the  doctrine  of  the  spiritists  and  of  the  woman's  rights 
party,  ix.  346.  It  belongs  to  the  lowest  tribes  of  savages,  427.  Free-love 
and  marriage,  xiii.  542,  xviii.  407. 

Freeman's  Journal,  The,  of  New  York,  xix.  287,  290.  It  attempted 
to  get  up  a  cry  against  Brovmson'a  Review,  xiv.  318. 

Free-religion.  The  free-religious  association,  iii.  407.  It  rejects 
Christianity,  410.  It  identifies  God  and  impersonal  nature.  420.  Itcan 
be  refuted  only  on  Catholic  grounds,  ii.  444.  The  pagan  religions  were 
free-religions,  vii.  278. 

Free-soil.  Origin  of  the  Free-soil  party,  xvii.  417.  Its  rapid  growth, 
21.  Danger  to  the  Union  from  it,  23.  It  is  opposed  to  law  in  all  its 
forms,  25.     Its  fanaticism.  38. 

Free-trade,  xi.  365.  XV.  465,  n.  xviii.  533.  Free-trade  and  protection, 
xiii.  19-  xvi.  368. 
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Free-will  is  essential  to  man,  xi.466.  xiv.  211.  Free-will  distinguished 
from  will  taken  generally,  i.  351.  ii.  416.  It  is  the  glory  of  man's  nature, 
xi.  214.  Free-will  and  grace,  212.  Free-will  and  moral  responsibility, 
xiv,  162. 

Frelinghuysen,  Theodore,  xv.  486.  Frelinghuysen  and  religious  lib- 
erty, 487,  n. 

Fremont,  John  C.  His  emancipation  order,  xvii.  301.  Why  he  was 
relieved  from  command,  372,  384. 

Frenzy  is  not  a  mark  of  the  inspiration  of  art,  vi.  28. 
Froschammer,  J.  Athendum,  xx.  289.  Freiheit  der  Wissenschaft, 
291.  Froschammer  and  The  Catholic,  290,  292.  His  works  placed  on 
the  Index,  294,  He  attacks  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  300.  He 
makes  war  on  the  mediaeval  scholastics,"  306.  The  Holy  See  condemns 
his  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  the  soul,  ix.  393. 

Fulgentius,  St.,  on  salvation  out  of  the  church,  v.  556.  n.  On  the  pun- 
ishment of  unbaptized  infants,  xx.  159. 

Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  makes  religion  a  natural  element,  iii.  437. 
She  wants  woman  to  follow  her  natural  sentiments,  vi.  39. 

Fullerton,  Lady  Georgiana.  Grantley  Manor,  xix.  244.  Mrs.  Gerald's 
Niece,  544,  561.  Grantley  Manor  and  Catholic  theology,  245.  Grantley 
Manor  and  the  differences  between  Catholics  and  Anglicans,  250.  Its 
purpose,  254.  Its  effect  on  mixed  marriages,  257.  Its  moral  standard, 
263. 

Fulton,  Robert,  constructs  his  steamboat  by  logic  before  he  does  by 
handicraft,  i.  42. 

Fundamentals  and  non-fundamentals,  vi.  584. 
Fuseli,  Henry.     His  answer  to  a  materialist,  ix.  536. 
Gaduel,  Abbe.  His  criticism  of  Donoso  Cortes,  iii.  157,  xx.  281. 
Galileo  and  the  church,  iii.  390,  xx.  374.     Galileo  and  the  Inquisition, 
vi.  542,  564.     He  was  not  forbidden  to  teach  the  heliocentric  theory.  543. 
He  insisted  that  it  should  be  received  as  science  before  it  was  verified, 
ix.   512.     He  insisted  that  the  church  should  sanction  it  before  it  was 
verified,   vi.  545.     He  wanted  the  church  to  interpose  its  authority  in 
his  favor, ix.  564. 

Gall,  Franz  J.,  usually  confined  phrenology  to  an  account  of  the 
brain,  ix.  251. 

Gallicanism,  vii.  344,  xiii.  462.  It  was  introduced  into  western 
Europe  by  the  lawyers  of  Germany,  xi.  28.  It  belongs  only  to  courtiers 
or  Jacobins,  153.  It  cannot  gain  credit  with  Americans,  140,  151. 
Gallicanism  in  the  United  States,  xiv.  504.  It  was  condemned  by  the 
Holy  See,  xi.  181,  xiii.  215.  It  forbids  resistance  to  tyranny,  xi.  154. 
It  has  led  to  despotism,  29.  It  is  political  atheism,  8,  113,  xii.  347,  xiii. 
440.  467.  It  involves  the  principle  of  Manicheism,  xi.  179,  253.  It 
contains  the  germ  of  red-republicanism,  180.  It  never  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  xiii.  355.  It  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  church,  199,  421, 
435.  The  principle  of  Gallicanism  and  Protestantism  is  the  same,  x. 
429,  474.  It  is  not  offensive  to  infidels,  xi.  99.  Gallicanism  and 
Episcopaliauism,  xiii.  473.  The  four  articles,  xi.  68,  xiii.  463.  _  Galli- 
canism holds  the  temporal  authority  to  be  independent  of  the  spiritual, 
xi.  7,  70.  It  recognizes  the  authority  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  xii.  358. 
The  Gallican  theory  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  xiii.  364 . 
Gallicanism  and  the  power  of  the  church  over  the  state,  x.  348,  xiii.  467. 
It  places  the  pope  under  the  canon  law.  474.  It  seeks  to  split  the  diff- 
erence between  Peter  and  Ca?sar,  xi.  102.  The  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy  was  the  legitimate  development  of  the  Gallican  declaration.  72. 
It  rendered  the  French  clergy  unable  to  resist  the  revolution,  75.  _  It 
failed  to  save  its  adherents  from  persecution,  93.  It  is  no  gain,  as  policy, 
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over  ultramontanism,  283.  It  objects  to  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
order  that  it  is  impracticable  and  offensive,  103.  It  is  an  impediment  to 
Catholic  controversialists,  xiii.  416.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
Catholic  nations,  197,  418. 

Galton,  Francis.  Hereditary  Genius,  ix.  405.  His  theory  is  revolting, 
406.     His  proofs  are  inconclusive,  407. 

Gambetta,  Leon,  xviii.  507. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  proposed  as  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates,  xx.  344. 

Garland,  Hugh  A.  Lectures  on  Protestantism  and  Government,  x.  411. 

Garnier,  Gilles,  the  wear-wolf,  ix.  199. 

Gasparin,  Agenor  de.      The  Uprising  of  a  Great  People,  xvii.  253. 

Gaume,  J.    Le  Ver  Rongeur,  x.  551,  564. 

Gehenna,  xx.  156. 

Gelasius,  Cyzicenius,  on  transubstantiation,  vii.  399. 

Gelasius  I.  separates  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  viii.  14  xi 
457. 

Genera  aud  species  are  not  abstract  nouns,  but  realities,  i.  127.  They 
are  not  conceptions,  but  actually  exist,  ii.  420.  They  are  real,  ii. 
55,  288,  292.  They  are  real,  but  not  as  separated  from  individuals, 
450,  493.  Their  objective  reality,  xv.  364.  They  are  known  only  in 
individuals,  i.  51,  125.  They  exist  only  in  the  individual,  xii.  484,  529. 
xv.  357.  Genera  and  individuals,  ii.  188.  Logical  and  natural  genera 
and  species,  xv.  356.  They  are  not  the  reality  of  things,  i.  373.  They 
are  not  ideas  in  God,  but  creatures,  ii.  292.  They  are  created, 
iii.  430.  viii.  51. xii.  484.  They  are  not  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  viii.  51. 
Their  reality  is  asserted  by  the  dogmas  of  faith,  iii.  582.  viii.  50.  555. 
Original  sin  aud  redemption  can  be  explained  only  on  their  reality,  ii. 
493.     Generation  is  the  deed  of  the  genus,  xv.  365. 

Generation  and  regeneration,  iii.  318,  358,  402,  450,  471,  517,  546,  v. 
575.  viii.  44,  54,  139,^168,  203.  531,  556,  x.  417.  xii.  69,  530.  Man  can 
no  more  regenerate  than  generate  himself,  iii.  472.  ix.  330.  There  is 
no  spontaneous  generation,  ix.  367,  526.  There  is  no  metagenesis  or 
parthenogenesis,  437.  Generation  produces  no  new  species,  viii.  44. 
Generation  substituted  for  creation  by  the  gentiles,  ii.  68.  ix.  558.  The 
generation  of  the  Word,  viii.  38.  Generation  is  the  deed  of  the  senus, 
xv.  365. 

Genesis.  The  church  has  never  decided  that  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis is  to  be  understood  literally,  viii.  16.  ix.  555. 

Genii  in  Cochin-China,  ix.  164. 

Genius.  Men  of  genius,  xii.  577.  Their  influence,  xvii.  336.  The 
mission  of  genius,  xx.  240,  270.  Artistic  genius  is  higher  than  philosoph- 
ical, xix.  422. 

Gentilism  originated  in  the  loss  of  the  tradition  of  creation,  ii.  67.  It 
was  an  apostasy  from  the  patriarchal  religion,  ix.  323.  It  was  polythe- 
ism with  the  vulgar,  pantheism  with  the  learned,  vii.  53.  It  originat- 
ed with  the  educated,  ii.  68.  It  grew  out  of  the  belief  that  God 
produces  himself  under  finite  forms,  vii.  52.  Its  development, 
277.  It  retained  much  of  the  primitive  revelation,  526.  The  gen- 
tiles were  never  abandoned  to  the  light  of  nature  alone,  but  retained 
something  of  the  primitive  revelation,  i.  487.  Their  religions 
have  their  type  in  the  patriarchal,  ii.  7.  They  are  of  later  origin,  8.  The 
gentiles  had  no  knowledge  of  creation,  iii.  143,  341,  384,  583,  viii.  43.  128, 
ix.  380,  537,  xviii.  62.  They  were  not  generally  atheists,  iii.  342.  They 
retained  much  of  the  patriarchal  tradition,  iv.  409,  ix.  187,  xi.  453. 
Their  earliest  religion  was  the  least  corrupt,  ix.  188,  430.  Their  earliest 
civilization   was  the   most  perfect,   472.     Their   traditions  contradict 
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spontaneous  development,  430.  All  their  gods  were  devils,  Ix.  32,  341, 
361,  428,  464.  Their  virtues  were  in  the  natural  order,  iii.  4-54,  viii.  225. 
Their  natural  virtues,  xii.  307.  Their  benevolence,  xiv  405.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  ix.  385.  Their  low  esti- 
mate of  woman  and  maternity,  viii.  92.  They  worshipped  voluptuous- 
ness, 96.  They  regarded  God  as  an  inexorable  fate,  262.  They  had 
no  conceptions  or  traditions  on  which  the  Christian  apologists 
could  base  an  argument,  xiv.  402.  They  separated  religion  aud  mo- 
rality, iii.  331.  Gentiiism  harmonized  the  temporal  and  spiritual  orders, 
ii.  104.  Its  essence  is  nationalism,  xiii.  578.  It  is  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity, viii.  225,  ix.  114.  It  is  the  only  system  except  Christianity,  x. 
388.  It  is  the  seeking  after  the  things  of  this  life,  ix.  577,  x.  360.  It  is 
the  natural  expression  of  fallen  nature,  364,  560.  It  was  introduced  by 
the  revival  of  letters  in  the  15th  century,  363.  It  has  ruled  philosophy 
since  the  revival  of  Greek  literature,  ix  :js:).  It  was  revived  by  the  refor- 
mation, 575.  Ancient  and  modern  gentiiism  is  ignorant  and  superstitious, 
viii.  138.  It  regards  civilization  as  lying  in  the  physical  order,  ix.  329. 
It  prevails  in  non-Catholic  nations,  474.  It  pervades  the  whole- 
world,  and  has  adherents  even  among  Catholics,  viii.  102,  223,  ix.  545,' 
x.  119,  551,  xii.  288,  xiv.  200. 

Geocentric  Theory,  The.  It  was  taught  as  a  scientific  theory,  not  as  a 
dogma,  viii.  144.  It  was  taught  as  the  only  theory  compatible ^with 
faith,  xx.  374. 

Geology  and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  viii.  17,  ix.  555.  The 
church  denies  no  geological  facts,  554.  Geology  has  proved  nothing  that 
contradicts  revelation, "276,  300.  Its  conclusions  are  unscientific,  403. 
It  has  not  proved  that  its  periods  were  not  contemporaneous,  555 

Geraldine:  A  Tale  of  Conscience,  xi\.  579. 

Germanv.  Ancient  Germany,  xi.  527,  xii.  126,  246.  The  conquest 
of  Rome  "by  the  Germans,  xi.  520.  xii.  584.  The  Germans  were 
more  civilized  than  the  Romans  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion,  xi.  524. 
xii.  125,  586.  The  Germanic  system  of  government  after  the  con- 
quest, xi.  532.  Germanic  and  Romanic  civilization,  498,  521,  xii.  229. 
Germanic  civilization  under  Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  xi.  504.  The 
struggle  of  Germanic  and  Romanic  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages\  xiii.  110.  Germanic  and  Romanic  civilization  and  Protes- 
tantism aud  Catholicity,  xii.  583.  Germanic  liberty  and  Romanic  cen- 
tralism, 601.  The  Germanic  civilization  and  the  reformation,  xi.  505, 
xii.  256,  599;  the  Council  of  Trent.  582.  The  German  emperors  and 
feudalism,  560.  Contest  of  Germanic  and  Romanic  Europe  in  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  597.  The  emperors  claimed  the  Roman  empire. 
590.  They  assumed  pontifical  power,  xiii.  113.  They  were  opposed  by 
the  popes,  xii.  594.  The  empire  began  a  schism  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  authority,  x.  246.  The  revolutions  of  1848,  xvi.  129.  The 
federative  plan,  130.  The  demand  for  national  unity,  xviii.  475.  The 
unity  of  Germany  is  almost  hopeless,  xvi.  446.  The  empire  and  the 
church,  xviii.  553.  The  Germanic  nations  in  reference  to  Catholicity 
and  Protestantism,  xii.  240.  xviii.  305;  in  reference  to  liberty  and  despo- 
tism, xii.  247.  Germany  has  produced  no  philosopher  of  a  high  order, 
vii.  486.  Its  philosophy  and  its  Protestantism  are  pantheistic  at  bottom, 
iii.  95.  German  Protestants  are  avowed  rationalists,  iv.  475.  Earnest- 
ness of  the  Germans,  ix.  112. 

Gerson,  Jean.      His  Gallicanism,  xiii.  473. 

Ghibelines,    The,  xii.  590,  594. 

Ghosts.  The  ghosts  of  the  ancients  were  neither  bodies  nor  spirits,  ix. 
"384.       They  were  material,  viii.  383. 

Gibbon.  Edward.     History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
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pire,  xii.  307.     He  falsifies  history  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  triumph 
of  the  church  ou  human  principles,  i.  485. 

Gilmour,  Richard,  on  Christian  Education,  xiii.  430.  He  calls  on  Cath- 
olics to  defend  their  rights  at  the  polls,  438  521,  xviii.  560. 

Gioherti,  Vincenzo.  Theory  of  the  Supernatural,  ii.  209.  On  the  moral 
and  civil  Primacy  of  Italy,  213.  On  the  civil  Renovation  of  Italy ,  215. 
The  vuxli  in  Jesuit,  217.  His  other  works,  222.  He  was  born  and  edu- 
cated at  Turin,  211.  He  was  unsuccessful  as  a  statesman,  214.  He 
was  carried  away  by  love  of  constitutionalism,  xvi.  513.  His  exile, 
xi.  490.  His  fall,  xiv.  179.  His  death,  ii.  218.  His  style  as  a  writer,  219. 
He  is  a  master  of  language,  iii.  540.  He  cannot  be  defended  as  a  man, 
or  a  politician,  nor  in  all  his  writings,  i.  421,  ii.  102.  The  author  does 
not  share  his  views,  except  inphilosophj'.in  which  Gioberti  has  helped  to 
clear  up  his  previous  views,  i.  241,  n.  Gioberli's  influence  is  disastrous, 
ii.  102.  He  is  really  a  socialist,  106.  He  adopts  the  views  of  the  St. 
Simouians,  107.  Heopposestheclergybecau.se  they  are  in  his  way, 
110.  His  view  of  fie  papacy  is  as  low  as  that  of  La  Mennais  or  Carlyle, 
112.  His  admiration  of  heathen  civilization,  123.  His  spirit  is  pagan, 
iii.  540,  ix.  113.  He  tried  to  fuse  Christianity  and  gentilism  into  one, 
viii.  221,  ix.  115.  He  unites  Christian  and  pagan  civilization,  xiv.  512, 
523,  529.  xx.  386.  He  advocates  Catholicity  as  the  meaus  of  civilization, 
not  of  salvation,  ii.  105.  He  values  religion  as  a  civilizing  agency,  117, 
His  theory  of  the  minority  and  majority  of  nations,  ii.  110.  He  seems 
to  hold  that  the  pagan  tradition  in  philosophy  was  purer  than  the 
Christian,  129.  He  places  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  below  those  of 
antiquity,  x.  261.  Pie  is  unjust  towards  the  ascetics,  ii.  124.  lie  is  un- 
reasonable in  his  opposition  to  the  Jesuits,  142.  Readers  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  his  writings,  139.  His  orthodoxy  is  not  to  be 
presumed,  144.  He  does  not  recognize  the  sacramental  influence  of  re- 
ligion 138.  _  He  has  forfeited  his  claims  on  Catholics,  x.  264.  xvi.  221. 
He  maintains  the  sacerdotal  origin  of  civil  authority,  ii.  102.  His 
view  of  the  cause  and  remedy  of  the  schism  between  the  sacerdotal  and 
civil  orders,  104.  He  claims  that  the  sacerdocy  has  lost  its  influence  over 
the  laity  by  its  inferiority,  106.  He  holds  that  there  is  a  human  element  in 
civilization,  137.  He  claims  the  primacy  of  the  world  for  Italy,  ix.  112, 
xii.  600.  Gioberti  and  Italian  unity,  xvi.  549.  His  philosophy  does  not  de- 
pend on  his  personal  merits,  viii.  25.  He  is  indebted  for  much  of  it  to  Cou- 
sin and  Leroux,  v.  126.  He  refutes  sensism,  pantheism,  socialism,  and 
Gallicanjsm,  ii.  101.  He  departs  from  the  analytic  method  of  the  schools, 
145.  His  criticism  of  the  scholastics  is  just,  147.  He  determines  his 
principles  before  his  method,  233.  He  adopts  the  synthetic  method, 
148.  He  uses  the  data  of  both  reason  and  revelation  to  construct  science, 
235,  247.  He  takes  little,  if  anything,  from  the  peripatetics,  252.  He 
shows  the  false  results  of  Cartesianism,  i.  221.  His  merit  is  in  assert- 
ing the  creative  act  as  a  fact  of  primitive  intuition,  421.  He  seems  to 
make  intuitive  thought  the  act  of  God  rather  than  of  man,  301.  He  de- 
tects the  objective  synthesis  of  thought,  349;  but  neglects  to  show  clearly 
the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object, 350 .  He  derives  the  form  of  the  thought 
from  the  object,  and  shows  it  to  be  the  creative  act,  418.  He  makes 
the  ideal  objective  and  active,  ii.  500.  By  idea  he  understands  the  intelli- 
gible object,  253.  He  seems  to  exclude  the  beautiful  from  the  ideal, 
413.  He  reduces  the  categories  to  three,  57.  His  ideal  formula,  247. 
He  shows  that  the  creative  act  is  a  principle  of  science,  iii.  427.  He 
in  dentines  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  in  the  creative  act,  ii.  243. 
He  shows  the  harmony  of  reason  and  revelation,  150.  He  rejects  the 
doctrine  of  pure  nature,  151.  His  cosmogony  and  palingenesia,  155. 
Methexis  and  mimesis,  156.     His  view  of  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
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ural,  159,  177,  203;  of  the  Incarnation,  162,  169,  200.  He  makes  the 
Word  of  God  the  creative  act,  165,  177,  201.  He  seems  to  regard  origi- 
nal sin  as  a  positive  corruption  of  nature,  170.  He  explains  the  ideal  for- 
mula in  a  pantheistic  sense,  178.  He  places  all  truth  and  life  in  rela- 
tion, 179,  197.  He  holds  that  sin  has  its  dialectic  side,  174,  198.  He 
makes  mau  an  incipient  God,  iii.  554.  He  asserts  the  faculty  of  superin- 
telligence,  i.  356,  iii.  509,  544.  He  fails  to  establish  the  faculty,  i.  469. 
He  attributes  the  loss  of  unity  of  understanding  to  the  confusion  of 
speech,  vii.  9,  n.     He  is  refuted  by  his  own  formula,  ii.  126. 

Gladstone,  William  E.     His  administration  and  the  loss  of  English 
prestige,  xviii.  515.     Gladstone  and  the  Irish  university  bill,  xiii.  512. 
Gladstone  on  the  Vatican  Council,  483,  498.     He  claims  that  the  church 
has  altered  the  faith,  484.     He  maintains  that  the  dogma  of  infallibility  , 
is  incompatible  with  civil  allegiance,  489. 

Gnosticism,  viii.  191. 

God  is  known  only  in  his  works,  i.  125,  210,  viii.  124.  He  is  known  in 
his  works  which  are  intelligible  only  in  and  by  his  intelligibility,  i.  251. 
We  cannot  in  this  life  know  God  immediately,  211.  The"  possibility  of 
God  is  not  logically  anterior  to  his  existence,  iii.  503,  v.  142.  His  essence 
is  not  to  be  conceived  as  prior  to  his  being,  i.  236.  He  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  intellect,  the  medium  in  which  all  else  is  seen,  251.  He  is 
known  extrinsicallv,  not  intrinsically,  in  intuition,  465.  He  reveals 
himself  in  ideas,  128.  He  is  not  known  absolutely  in  ideas,  129.  He 
is  not  distinguished  from  his  light  as  is  the  sun  from  its  light,  346.  He 
cannot  be  denied  or  doubted,  ii.  369.  In  intuition  he  is  not  seen  as  he 
is  in  himself,  but  as  the  light  in  which  all  else  is  known,  i.  251.  The 
light  of  God  is  God,  345.  God  and  creature  are  apprehended  in  the 
primitive  intuition,  348.  God,  man,  and  nature  are  the  necessary  bases 
of  logic,  not  its  results,  63.  God  and  creature  embrace  all  that  is  or 
exists,  294,  ii.  76.  One  is  never  apprehended  without  the  other,  i.  349. 
As  the  author  of  nature  God  is  known;  as  the  author  of  grace  he  is 
believed,  v.  341.  Knowledge  of  God  by  his  works  is  natural;  in  his  es- 
sence, supernatural,  i.  357.  'Knowledge  of  God  by  philosophy, by  faith, 
and  bv  the  beatific  vision,  ib.  God  revealed  is  identically  God  unreveal- 
ed.  vii.  43.  God  as  intelligible  is  the  object  of  knowledge;  as 
superintelligible  of  faith,  46.  He  is  the  ground  of  all  intelligibility,  but  in 
his  essencels  superintelligible,  iii.  577.  He  is  superintelligible  only  in 
his  essence,  vii.  32.  His  intelligence,  iv.  277.  He  does  not  depend  on 
creatures  for  his  knowledge  of  them,  iii.  467.  The  simplicity  of  God, 
xiv.  365,  369.  He  is  most  pure  act,  viii.  36,  x.  189.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  essence  and  the  existence  of  God,  x.  187,  xi.  437. 
There  is  no  distinction  of  being  and  attributes  in  God,  xiv.  364.  His 
essence  and  attributes  are  distinguished  only  in  our  mode  of  apprehend- 
ing him,  i.  187,  iii.  381,  500,  vii.  29,  viii.  267,  x.  194.  There  is  no  poten- 
tiality in  God:  he  is  pure  act,  i.  236.  lie  is  not  composed  of  substance  and 
modes,  x.  190.  Our  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  God  are  formally 
subjective,  but  virtually  objective  i.  187.  The  freedom  of  God,  i.  241. 
iii.  521,  551.  iv.  148,  279.  viii.  131,  101,  262,  267.  xiv.  343.  It  is  denied 
by  rationalists,  ii.  80.  v.  139.     God  is  necessary  and  free,  ii    80.    xiv. 

364.  He  acts  necessarily  ad  intra,  freely  ad  extra,  ii.  316,  345.  xii.  522. 
God  is  the  universe  mediante  his  creative  act,  i.  238.  God  as  causa  im- 
manens,  vi.  107.  He  is  immanent  as  creator,  not  as  subject,  in  all  his 
works,  vi.  48.  He  is  immanent  as  first  cause  in  all  his  works,  viii.  123, 
385   xviii.  67.     He  is  the  first  cause  operative  in  all  second  causes,  iii. 

365.  An  impersonal  God  is  no  God  at  all,  ix.  538.  xiv.  238.  God  is  not 
unity  or  plurality,  but  one  in  the  other,  i.  138.  He  is  the  cause 
of  plurality,  but  is.  himself  unity,  x.  193.  xii.   520.     Regarded  as  sun- 
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pie  unity,  he  is  not  the  living  God,  nor  the  source  of  life,  i.  138.  He 
is  necessarily  trinity,  ji.  267.  He  has  three  essential  relations,  viii.  36. 
He  is  the  principle  of  change  and  of  immutability,  iv.  377.  He  is  logi- 
cal in  all  his  works,  viii.  153.  God  is  justice,  v.  277.  xi.  438.  He  is  eter- 
nity and  immensity,  xx.  211.  His  veracity,  viii.  581.  Nothingis  im- 
possible to  God,  267.  He  is  the  principle,  medium,  and  end  of  all  exis- 
tence, xiv,  441,  583.  He  is  the  final  cause  of  creatures,  xiv.  373.  He  is 
the  sole  final  cause  as  well  as  first  cause,  xi.  43.  God  as  final  cause,  ii. 
81,127.  He  is  our  supreme  good,  v.  279.  He  is  supernatural,  ii.  80. 
iii.  471 ;  both  as  first  and  as  final  cause,  ii.  87.  His  love  for  man,  iii.  467. 
vii.  105.  viii.  127.  God  is  our  Father,  39.  He  can  owe  man  nothing, 
vii.  269.  God  and  good,  iv.  424.  xi.  434.  God  may  be  said  to  do  and 
suffer  all  that  Christ  does  and  suffers,  iii.  468.  The  progression  of  God 
ad  extra,  xii.  528;  ad  intra,  549.  God  cannot  be  concluded  from  the 
universe,  nor  the  universe  from  God,  ix.  203.  Comparatively  few  Prot- 
estants have  a  clear  conviction  of  God's  existence,  i.  256.  The  human 
mind  could  not  discover  the  existence  of  God,  258.  The  passions  could 
not  generate  the  belief  in  God,  259.  Man  did  not  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  God  by  reasoning,  ii.  95,439.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  per- 
ception of  design,  i.  261.  The  argument  from  design,  ii.  30,  35,  433. 
The  cosmological  argument,  36.  Aristotle's  argument,  i.  144.  iii.  173. 
iv.  202.  The  psychological  argument,  ii.  ^"36.  The  ethical  ar- 
gument, 37.  The  ontological  argument,  39.  The  argument  from 
Providence,  iv.  421.  The  argument  from  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  ii.  34.  Fallacy  of  the  argument  a  posteriori,  i.  243.  Fallacy  of 
the  ordinary  argument  a  priori,  246.  To  prove  the  existence  of 
God  a  priori  would  require  a  truth  more  general  in  its  order  than 
God  is,  247.  _  The  existence  of  God  cannot  be  proved  by  induc- 
tion, ii.  29.  ix.  535.  It  cannot  be  concluded  from  a  more  ultimate 
principle,  i.  261.  The  fact  of  the  belief  proves  its  validity,  if  itcouldnot 
have  been  generated  by  the  human  mind,  265.  It  must  have  been 
taught  by  God  himself,  ih.  The  Holy  See  has  decided  that  it  can  be 
proved  by  reason,  ii.  33.  This  decision  makes  the  intuitive  method 
obligatory,  i.  441.  The  intuitive  argument,  ii.  40.  The  existence  of  God 
rests  for  its  evidence  on  intuition,  i.  266.  That  it  is  intuitively  evident 
is  proved  by  the  analysis  of  intelligence,  267.  It  cannot  be  proved  un- 
less iutuitively  known,  i.  441,  ii.  476.  It  cannot  be  demonstrated  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  because  there  is  nothing  more  evident  by 
which  toprove  it,  i.  249.  The  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God 
consists  in  identifying  the  necessary  given  in  intuition  with  God,  xiv. 
359.  All  reasoning  to  prove  it  requires  as  its  principle  the  conception 
of  the  infinite  and  necessary,  i.  443.  It  is  proved  by  identifying  neces- 
sary ideas  with  real  being,  and  this  with  God.  ii.  437.  It  is  proved  by 
proving  that  being  is  God,  viii.  384.  That  it  is  intuitively  evident  is 
proved  by  the  apprehension  of  the  necessary  in  reasoning,  i.  270.  It  is 
proved  by  showing  that  the  intellect  in  its  operations  has  intuition  of 
that  which  is  God,  257.  St.  Anselm's  argument,  i.  444,  ii.  37,  284,  xiv. 
327.  The  argument  from  the  conception  of  absolute  cause,  iv.  275. 
The  argument  from  the  contingent  is  valid  only  on  the  assumption  of  in- 
tuition of  the  necessary,  iii.  131,  iv.  201.  The  arguments  prove  that 
the  object  of  the  intuition  is  God,  but  could  not  prove  that  God  is  to" 
one  who  has  no  such  intuition,  i.  274.  The  existence  of  God  is  demon- 
strable from  the  consequences  of  its  denial,  iii.  494.  Its  denial  is  the  re- 
sult of  reflection  ou  the  psychological  phenomena  instead  of  contem- 
plating the  objects  of  intuition,  i.  250.  To  doubt  God  is  to  doubt  all 
things  and  to  make  all  argument  impossible,  24S.  The  existence  of  God 
is  a  truth  of  science  and  of  faith,  iii.  494,  xiv.  326.  It  is  not  asserted  on 
Vol.  XX.— 34 
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the  authority  of  revelation,  though  it  could  never  have  been  known 
without  revelation,  ix.  339.  It  is  the  basis  of  faith,  iii.  494.  The  obliga- 
tion to  worship  God,  v.  270. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  fought  in  the  army  of  Henry  IV.  after  his  ex- 
communication, vii.  457,  x.  247. 

Godwin,  Parke.  His  address  at  the  Tyndall  banquet,  ix.  497.  He 
shows  that  the  inductive  sciences  cannot  rise  to  principles  and  causes, 
498.  He  shows  that  the  theories  of  the  scientists  give  only  a  sham 
science,  511. 

Godwin,  William,  v.  50.  His  work  en  political  justice,  51.  He  de- 
stroys marriage,  ib\  property,  52;  and  government,  53.  He  substitutes  in- 
dividualism for  government,  xiii.  445. 

Gorres  I.  His  system  of  mystics,  ix.  212.  He  says  man  is  always  under 
divine  or  Satanic  influence,  476. 

Goethe,  J.  W.  von,  xix.  314,  318.  His  style,  377.  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
104.  His  religion  was  self-culture,  iv.  96,  xiii.  447. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver.  The  Deserted  Village,  xix.  426. 
Good.  The  word  is  derived  from  God,  iv.  424.  Good  and  God  are 
identical,  ii.  83,xiv.  364.  Good  and  being  are  identical,  364,  375,  xx.  150. 
The  good  of  creatures  is  God,  ii.  84.  God  is  our  supreme  good,  v.  279. 
The  good  of  all  creatures  is  in  attaining  to  their  end,  viii.  397,  xi.  43. 
Man's  good  is  in  returning  to  God,  xiv.  376.  The  idea  of  good,  xi.  434. 
Without  the  trood  in  itself  there  can  be  no  participated  good,  xiv.  280. 
Absolute  good,  ib.  Moral  good,  372.  Temporal  and  eternal  good,  265. 
Neither  is  attainable  without  Christianity,  x.  100.  Man's  good  is  not  in 
the  natural  order,  96.  It  is  not  dependent  on  his  external  condition,  xix. 
122.     All  nature  is  phvsically  good,  322. 

Gospels.  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,  iii.  283.  Their  historical  au- 
thority is  independent  of  their  genuineness,  vi.  401 .  St.  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel is  sufficient  as  an  historicarrecord  to  establish  the  miraculous  origin 
of  the  church,  455.  The  counsels  and  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  distinct, 
ix.  573.  Both  have  the  same  principle,  viii.  225.  The  Petrine,  Pauline, 
and  Johannine  Gospels,  ix.  310,  xi.  198.  The  Gospel  of  love  isanabuse 
of  Plato's  doctrine,  i.  340.  It  is  symbolized  by  Dante's  Beatrice  and  Pe- 
trarch's Laura,  and  proclaimed  by  Schelling  and  Bunseu,  341. 

Gosselin,  Jean-Edme-Auguste.  The  Power  of  the  Popes  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  x.  519,  xi.  95,  xii.  351,  xiii.  462.  He  holds  that  the  temporal  pow- 
er of  the  popes  was  by  human  right,  xi.  3,  98,  262,  xiii.  465,468.  He 
denies  the  divine  right  of  even  the  indirect  temporal  authority  of  the 
church,  xi.  96.  He"  admits  that  the  popes  claimed  to  exercise  their  pow- 
er by  divine  right,  102.  He  asserts  no  natural  relation  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  order,  xiii.  465.  He  tries  to  explain  history  so 
as  to  accord  with  his  theory,  xi.  100.  He  attempts  to  conciliate  Protes- 
tants and  Voltairians,  99. 
Gotteschalk,  the  precursor  of  Calvin,  denied  human  freedom,  i.  144. 
Gousset,  Thomas  M.  J.,  on  the  relations  of  church  and  state,  xi.  258. 
Government.  God's  right  to  govern  is  based  on  creation,  ii.  341.  xi. 
432.  God's  government  leaves  freedom  intact,  iii.  365.  The  principles 
of  government  belong  to  the  theologian;  their  application  to  the  states- 
man, xiii.  109,  139.  The  essence  of  government  is  to  govern,  xv.  303, 
xvii.'  4,  xviii.  15.  The  distinction  of  governor  and  governed,  xv. 
307,  xviii.  16,  52.  Importance  of  the  true  doctrine  of  government,  xv. 
328,  xvi.  37.  Necessity  of  government,  xv.  125,  231,  xviii.  14.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  man,  xvii.  4,  10.  It  is  necessary  to  freedom,  36.  It  is  a 
means,  not  an  end,  xv.  123,  420.  Theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment in  the  social  compact,  xv.  310,  xvi.  32,  96,  xvii.  562,  xviii.  27,  225. 
It  cannot  be  based  on  social  necessity,  xiv.  297.     The  nation  must  have  a 
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national  life  prior  to  the  convention,  xv.  321,  xvi.  32.  Origin  of  govern- 
ment in  nature,  xviii.  47,  72.  Origin  of  government  in  the  right  of  the 
father,  xv.  324,  xviii.  It),  2(5.  Origin  of  government  in  the  sovereignty 
of  tlie  people,  xv.  315,  xvi.  94,  xviii.  40.  The  origin  of  government  in 
divine  right,  xv.  347,  xvi.  16,  254,  xvii.  281,  xviii.  62.  Government  is 
a  divine  ordinance,  xvii.  9.  The  divine  origin  of  government  was  not 
known  to  the  gentiles,  xviii.  62.  The  right  of  government  is  derived  hy 
the  people  from  God  through  the  law  of  nature,  72.  Government 
derives  from  God  through  natural  society,  xi.  459,  472 .  It  holds  its 
right  under  the  law  of  Christ,  xi.  21.  Every  nation  has  the  right  of 
self-government,  x.  293.  Government  is  not  a  right,  but  a  trust,  xiv. 
30fi.  It  is  never  a  personal  right,  xvi.  63,  xviii.  73.  It  is  a  trust,  xvi. 
254,  xvii.  404,  xviii."  55,  68.  It  is  a  trust  from  the  people  as  a  nation, 
xiii.  24,  xvi.  67.  To  regard  it  as  a  right  instead  of  a  trust  involves  des- 
potism, xiv.  308,  338.  The  trust  is  forfeited  by  violation  of  its  condition;-, 
xi.  21.  It  is  forfeited  by  abuse  of  power,  xiv.  307,  338.  The  indefea- 
sible right  of  the  sovereign  to  govern  is  condemned  by  the  church  and 
by  the  law  of  nature,  xi.  86.  The  natural  rights  of  government,  xvii. 
284.  The  duty  of  government,  xv.  126,  231.  Theendsofgovernment,232. 
The  end  of  government,  363,  420,  xx.  354.  Distinction  of  power  and  the 
person  intrusted  with  it,  xvii.  281.  Government  should  be  limited  to 
matters  of  common  weal,  xv.  291.  It  cannot  bestow  privileges,  31.  Gov- 
ernment and  special  legislation,  240;  the  fosterinsr  of  industry,  41)7.  It 
should  leave  man  space  to  govern  himself,  xii.  268.  It  must  recognize 
morals  and  religion,  452.  Moral  authority  in  the  administration,  xv.  400. 
Government  requires  the  moral  support  of  the  nation,  xvi.  119,  xx.  349. 
It  must  have  a  higher  than  human  authority,  xv.  433.  It  must  rest  on 
conscience,  not  opinion,  557,  xvi.  60.  It  cannot  rely  on  interests  for 
support,  xvi.  120,  xviii.  33,  xx.  349.  Government  and  selfishness,  xv. 
437.  Positive  and  negative  powers  of  government,  246.  The  directing 
force  of  government.  389,  392.  Human  activity  in  government,  359,  393. 
Responsibility  and  limitation  of  power,  320.  The  people  ought  to  have 
a  voice  in  government,  x.  568.  The  government  should  be  administered 
by  the  people,  xv.  420.  The  consent  of  the  governed,  xiii.  25,  315,  xv. 
413,  xvi-.  20,  xx.  322.  Self-government  and  no-government,  xv.  272,  304. 
Right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  xviii.  36.  Government  is  needed  for 
the  political  people  as  well  as  for  individuals,  xv.  274.  Government  and 
compromise,  xvi.  266,  383.  Government  and  the  will  of  the  people,  387. 
Excessive  government,  xi.  249.  Forms  of  government,  xv.  11.  The 
church  prescribes  and  proscribes  no  form,  xi.  299.  They  are  indifferent 
in  themselves,  x.  107,  xi.  80,  xviii.  230,  No  one  form  is  suited  to  all 
nations  or  ages,  xii.  415,  xiii.  109,  126.  xv.  233,  374,  xvi.  261,  xviii.  96. 
The  right  of  nations  to  choose  their  own  form,  xviii.  95.  Patriarchal 
government,  xi.  447,  xviii.  19.  It  is  the  natural  form,  xviii.  271.  It  is 
not  just  in  a  state  composed  of  adults,  xx.  322.  The  best  form  of  goverr.- 
ment  is  the  republican,  xv.  12.  The  most  unnatural  is  democracy,  xviii. 
271.  Democratic  and  republican  government,  xv.  375.  Monarchy  and 
republic,  xiii.  109.  Republican  government,  xii.  4,  xviii.21.  Centraliz- 
ed government,  x.  573.  Simple  and  mixed  forms,  xii.  236,  414.  The 
defects  of  mixed  forms  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  sound  philososhy,  ii.  228. 
Parliamentary  government,  x.  529.  Government  by  estates,  xvi.  366. 
Parliamentary  government  by  estates,  with  closed  doors,  xiv.  316.  Cen- 
tralism of  absolute  governments,  xv.  241.  United  and  confederate 
governments,  xviii.  205,  278.  Governments  de  facto  and  dejure,  108. 
The  Germanic  system  of  government,  xi.  532.  The  Romanic  system, 
534.  Liberty  of  the  Germanic  and  despotism  of  the  Romanic  system,  x. 
258.     The  constitution  of  government,  xi.  241 .     The  form  must  harmo- 
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uize  with  the  national  constitution,  xviii.  98.  The  form  should  be  re- 
garded as  immutable,  xvi.  105,  114,  xviii.  270.  The  government  cannot 
be  founded  on  the  revolutionary  principle,  483.  Popular  government 
and  demagoguism,  xv.  438.  Government  and  the  veto  power,  xv.  241. 
Government  is  always  administered  for  thebenefitof  the  governor,  xv.  11. 
Government  as  the  direct  appointment  of  God,  xviii.  54.  Derivation  of 
government  through  the  spiritual  authority,  58.  The  union  of  civil  and 
spiritual  authority  in  one  person,  ib.  Government  participates  of  the  di- 
vine and  human,  68.  The  doctrine  of  divine  right  and  authority  and 
lioerty,  xvi.  60.  xviii.  69.  Antagonism  of  interests,  87.  Government  by 
concurring  majorities,  xv.  293,  xviii.  87,  279.  Government  can  use  force 
only  against  violence  and  aggression,  xx.  321.  Arbitrary  governments 
do  not  bind  the  conscience,  322.  The  framers  of  American  institutions 
held  false  theories  of  government,  ii.  225.  Interest  in  land  and  family 
ties  and  government,  xvi.  364. 

Grace.  Prevenient,  adjuvant,  and  efficacious  grace  are  not  three 
graces,  but  one,  ii.  525,  iii.  361.  The  grace  of  God  and  the  grace  of 
Christ,  iii.  356.  305,  viii.  203.  Sacramental  grace,  267,  292,  559.  Grace 
supposes  nature,  but  nature  does  not  suppose  grace,  i.  476.  Grace  does 
not  transform  nature,  iii.  85,  211,  357,  viii.  329,  xi.  513.  It  does  not  de- 
stroy nature,  iii.  357.  How  it  aids  without  destroying  nature,  361.  It 
restores  and  elevates  nature,  vi.  150.  It  does  not  add  to  the  natural 
ability,  xi.  515.  Grace  and  nature,  512.  Nature  must  cooperate  with 
grace,  xiv.  584.  Grace  aids  nature,  iii.  212,  354,  viii.  132.  It  requires 
the  concurrence  of  the  will,  iii.  82,  358,  viii.  132.  Grace  and  free-will, 
xi.  212.  Grace  does  not  destroy  free-will,  viii.  562,  571.  It  does  not 
supersede  the  activity  of  man,  viii.  132,  292.  The  denial  of  infused 
grace  is  the  denial  of  Christianity,  xii.  88.  Grace  is  the  principle  of  re- 
generation, iii.  367,  viii.  293.  It  is  God  himself  acting  immediately,  iii. 
591.  The  order  of  grace,  xii.  90  It  may  be  proved  as  a  fact,  ii.  88. 
Its  principle  is  included  in  ideal  intuition,  ib.  How  it  is  included  in 
the  creative  act,  iii.  592.  If  Adam  had  not  sinned  his  supernatural 
grace  would  have  been  transmitted  to  all  men  by  generation,  vii.  275. 
The  grace  of  faith  is  not  inspiration,  17  Grace  is  given  to  all  men  to 
entei'the  church,  v.  568.     Grace  outside  of  the  church,  xix.  581. 

Grandier  and  the  nuns  of  Loudon,  ix.  158,  169. 

Grant,  Miles.    Spiritualism  unveiled,  ix.  334. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  His  administration,  xviii.  520,  547,  570,  574. 
Graut  and  executive  patronage,  277.  Grant  and  a  third  term,  535,  569, 
595.     Grant  as  a  general,  595. 

Grapes  and  Thorns,  xix.  595. 

Gratry,  A.  De  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu,  i.  324.  Lor/igue,  362.  Gratry 
mistook  the  question  of  method  for  that,  of  principles,  iii.  575.  His 
logic  is  unsatisfactory,  i.  362.  His  dialectic  method,  331,  363.  He 
writes  from  a  mystical  point  of  view,  342.  He  seems  to  imply  that 
man  naturally  aspires  to  the  supernatural,  354.  He  places  the 
heart  above  the  intellect  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
337.  He  obtains  only  an  abstract  infinite  by  his  dialectic  process,  366. 
He  thinks  to  get  God  by  the  elimination  of  the  finite,  ii.  419.  He  attempts 
to  prove  God  by  induction,  29,  36.  He  confounds  the  process  by 
which  we  know  that  God  is  with  that  by  which  we  know  what  he  is, 
i.  336.  His  criticism  of  Hegel  is  unsatisfactory,  366.  He  accords  with 
Hegel,  334.  He  fails  to  refute  pantheism,  368;  or  to  escape  it,  369. 
He  regards  logic  as  the  development  of  psychology,  375.  He  gives  a 
valuable  history  of  philosophy,  329.  He  harmonizes  reason  and  faith, 
361.     He  made  a  kind  of  death-bed  retraction,  xiv.  526. 

Greatness.  Influence  of  individual  greatness  on  human  progress,  xix. 
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74;  on  nations,  434.  National  and  individual  greatness,  xv.  525. 
National  greatness,  534.  Individual  greatness  and  the  end  of  man,  520. 
Greatness  in  the  order  of  grace,  532.     The  world's  standard  is  false,  533. 

Greece.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  xix.  129.  Greek  morals,  xiv.  198. 
The  Greeks  placed  the  essence  of  poetry  in  fiction  and  called  the  poet  a 
maker,  i.  100.  Insurrection  of  Greece  against  Turkey,  xvi.  436.  The 
independence  of  Greece  and  the  law  of  nations,  185.  The  revival  of 
Greek  letters  introduced  a  schism  between  philosophy  and  faith,  ix.  382. 
The  Greeks  did  not  pretend  that  their  civilization  was  indigenous,  469. 
The  Greek  schism,  viii.  196,  198,  422,  xvi.  465.  Origin  of  the  Greek 
schism,  vii.  439.  The  Greek  church  is  not  apostolic,  v.  382.  It  cannot 
claim  to  be  the  church  founded  by  Christ,  459.  It  does  not  claim 
adversely  to  the  Catholic,  vi.  316.  Its  bishops  have  orders,  but  not 
jurisdiction,  vii.  449,  viii.  569.  It  never  calls  it-elf  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  416.  The  Greek  church  and  the  primacy  of  Peter, 
xix.  475;  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, viii.  217,  xix.  477:  purgatory, 
vii.  407:  time  of  keeping  Easter,  ib. :  devotion  to  the  mother  of  God,  viii. 
277;  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  vii.  431. 

Greeley,  Horace,  a  candidate  for  president,  xviii.  523,  534.  His  de- 
mocracy, 576.  He  proposed  to  cure  materialism  by  physical  education, 
x.  552. 

Gregory  I.,  St.  disclaimed  the  title  of  universal  bishop,  vi.  490,  viii. 
516,  xiii.  153.  He  denies  that  man  has  dominion  over  man,  vii.  467. 
He  asserts  the  natural  equality  of  all  men,  ib.  xvii.  83.  He  teaches  that 
those  dying  in  original  sin  are  tormented  in  hell,  xx.  159. 

Gregory  VII.,  St.,  ii.  134.  He  says  it  is  intolerable  presumption  for 
man  to  claim  dominion  over  man,  vii.  468.  St.  Gregory  and  centralism, 
viii.  6.  His  dying  words,  xiii.  161.  He  died  in  exile  because  he  defended 
liberty,  xi.  239.  He  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  x. 
424,  xiii.  113.     His  contest  with  Henry  IV.,  x.  500,  xii.  417,  xiii.  154. 

Gregory  X.  and  the  bishops  at  Lyons,  xiii.  381. 

Gregory  XII.  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  x.  501,  xiii.  473. 

Gregory  XVI.  and  Nicholas  of  Russia,  v.  539,  r..  His  encyclical  of 
Aug.  1832,  vi.  552.  His  judgment  of  La  Mennais,  x.  89,  xii.  216,  xx.  265. 
Gregory  on  the  restoration  of  the  church,  xii.  220;  on  church  and  state, 
223;  on  revolutionism,  230;  on  indifferentism, 232;  on  liberty  of  conscience, 
ib.  xiii.  279;  on  liberty  of  the  press,  vi.  558,  xii.  234;  on  civil  liberty, 
235:  on  the  slave  trade,  xvii.  204.  He  laments  the  deluge  of  bad  pub- 
lications, xix.  521.  He  was  galled  by  the  protectorate  of  the  sovereigns, 
viii.  449.     His  instructions  to  Bishop  England,  xii.  222. 

Gross,  Thomas,  v.  32. 

Guelfs,  The,  xii.  594,  595. 

Guettee,  Abbe.  The  Papacy  Schismatic,  viii.  474. 

Guiscard,  Robert,  and  the  pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  xii.  594. 

Gaizot,  Fr.-P.-G.  His  policy  as  minister  of  Louis-Philippe,  ix. 
119.  His  plan  for  France,  xvi.  266.  Guizot  on  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  xiii.  123.  He  thinks  liberty  of  German  origin,  114.  He  as- 
serts the  necessity  of  the  papacy,  iii.  335.  He  commends  the  literature 
of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  vi.  536.  He  is  too  eclectic  and  hu- 
manitarian, x.  111.  He  makes  willing  the  decision  of  the  mind  after  in- 
vestigation, i.  108. 

Gunpowder.  Results  of  its  invention,  iv.  443. 

Gustavus  AVasa  and  the  reformation,  x.  442.  Gnstavns  and  the  Cath- 
olics, xiii.  228. 

Habacuc's  prayer,  xx.  184. 

Hades  included  both  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  ix.  385. 

Halleck,  Henry  W.,  as  a  general,  xvii.  372. 
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Hamilton,  Alexander.  His  political  aims,  xvi.  354,  363.  He  distrust- 
ed popular  goverinent.  iv.  292,  xv.  37. 

Hamilton.  William.  His  explanation  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
is  a  denial  of  the  relation,  i.  300.  He  teaches  that  we  cauuot  think  the 
unconditioned,  394:  that  the  thought  limits  its  object,  396:  that  thought  it- 
self conditions  the  unconditioned, ii.  GO:  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  known, 
26:  that  all  knowledge  is  relative,  iii.  235,  ix.  446.  He  makes  the  form 
of  the  thought  depend  on  the  subject,  iii.  250.  He  makes  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  science  subjective  beliefs,  i.  397.  He  teaches  that  we  are  con- 
scious of  both  subject  and  object,  404.  He  admits  intuition  of  the  phe- 
nomenon only,  iii.  233.  He  asserts  correlatives  as  reciprocal,  ii.  64.  He 
admits  that  all  philosophy  ends  in  nescience,  19. 

Happiness  is  in  the  attainment,  not  in  the  pursuit,  xiii.  27.  It  comes 
only  from  livingfor  a  supernatural  end,  iii.  422.  Earthly  happiness  is  not 
the  end  of  Christianity,  xix.  121.  It  is  lost  by  seeking,  ii.  122.  Happiness 
leads  to  virtue,  xix.  54. 

Harbaugh,  Henry,  advocates  '"union  with  the  church,"  iii.  444. 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.    The  Bishops  of  Borne,  xiii.  146. 

Harris,  John.     Ihe  Great  Commission,  viii.  359. 

Harrison,  William  II.  His  election,  xv.  113,  18S.  259.  His  inaugural 
address,  171,  204.  Harrison  and  the  rule  of  the  majority,  171.  Harri- 
son and  the  national  fast,  180.     His  eulogists,  187. 

Hawkstone,  vii.  145. 

Hawardcn,  Henry.     Charity  and  Truth,  xx.  142. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  xix.  367,  370.  His  Celestial  Bailroad,  viii. 
229. 

Hay,  Bishop.  The  Sincere  Christian,  v.  556,  n.  On  salvation  out  of  the 
church,  ih.  xx,  394. 

Heart  of  Jesus.     Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  xx.  415,  430. 

Heaven  on  earth,  iv.  48.  xix,  121.  Heaven  is  not  the  reward  of  nat- 
ural virtue,  x.  217.  The  hope  of  heaven,  xiv.  389.  The  loss  of  heaven, 
xx.  206.  Heaven  is  mans  supreme  good,  150.  Heaven  and  earth  are 
not  opposites,  335. 

Hebrews.  The  Hebrews  had  a  distinct  character,  iv.  134.  Their  rit- 
ual was  not  a  simple  spiritual  exercise,  vii.  89.  Their  sacrifices  were 
shadows  of  the  real  sacrifice,  111.  They  join  the  conspiracy  against  re- 
ligious liberty  in  America,  xiii.  314,  318. 

Hecker,  Isaac  T.,  xiv.  538.  Questions  of  the  soul,  xii.  191,  xiv.  438. 
Aspirations  of  nature,  viii.  592,  xii.  191,  xiv.  548.  Articles  in  La  Civiltd 
Cattolicd,  xi.  317.  Hecker  meets  the  wants  of  non-Catholic  Americans, 
xv.  540.  He  addresses  the  transcendentalists,  544,  550.  He  deduces  the 
idea  of  the  church  from  the  wants  of  the  soul,  546.  He  shows  that  the 
soul's  natural  wants  cannot  be  satisfied  outside  of  the  church,  i.  361.  He 
shows  that  nature  aspires  to  the  supernatural,  iii.  405.  He  asserts  that 
no  human  authority  can  enter  the  sphere  of  religion,  391.  Hecker  on 
the  effects  of  original  sin,  xiv.  553;on  aspiration  to  God,  556;  on  the  pow- 
er of  reason  and  nature,  557;  on  the  conversion  of  Americans,  566.  He 
never  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  supernatural,  xi.  322.  Mistakes  of  the 
Christian  Examiner  in  his  regard,  viii.  341. 

Heeren,  A.  H.  L.,  shows  the  unprogressive  character  of  the  tribes  east 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  ix.  321,  471. 

Hefele,  Karl  J.  von.  on  Pope  Honorius,  xiii.  362.  His  historical  meth- 
od, 366.     History  of 'the  Councils,  xx.  144. 

Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  makes  the  possible  precede  the  real,  ii.  38,  viii.  384, 
ix  .  273.  x.  187,  xi.  229.  His  pure  being  is  the  contrary  of  real  being,  ii. 
71.  He  is  forced  to  make  his  pure  being  a  potentiality,  268.  He 
distinguishes  being  into  the  possible,  the  ideal,  and  the  actual,   vi.    97. 
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He  claims  to  see  the  actual  in  the  ideal,  and  the  ideal  in  the  possible, 
iv.  369.  He  assumes  that  nothing  can  make  itself  something:,  ii.  76. 
His  abstract  being  is  indistinguishable  from  not-being,  iii.  244,  502. 
His  error  arose  from  holding  that  the  form  of  the  thought  is  determined 
by  the  subject,  v.  143.  He  has  no  principles  that  precede  experience, 
ii.  251.  He  could  not  assert  causality,  i.  401.  He  was  a  pantheist,  iii. 
504.  He  misunderstood  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  583,  xii.  520.  Pie 
finds  the  end  of  history  in  the  Prussian  monarchy,  iv.  384.  xix.  384. 
The    Hegelians,  xi.  229. 

Heine,IIeinricb.  His  sensualism,  xi.  191.  He  says  Protestantism  is 
the  sanctification  of  the  flesh,  x.  490. 

Heliocentric  Theor}',  The,  was  never  condemned  by  the  church,  vi. 
542,  565.  It  was  taught  in  Rome  before  Galileo,  543,  565.  It  was  re- 
jected by  Bacon,  Milton,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  545.  It  was  condemned  by 
a  Pomau  congregation,  xx.  374. 

Hell  is  the  condition  of  all  who  do  not  enter  heaven,  xx.  161,  193. 
The  punishment  of  hell,  123,  144.  The  pain  of  sense  and  of  loss,  xiv. 
563.  The  pain  of  sense  is  suffered  for  actual  sin  only,  x.  216.  The  fire 
of  hell,  xx.  155.  The  opinion  of  theologians  on  the  fire  of  hell,  157.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople  on  hell,  1 14.  The  Council  of  Florence,  145. 
Innocent  III.,  Hi.  The  Athanasian  creed,  ib.  Unbaptized  infants  in  hell, 
158.  Hell  is  not  absolute  evil,  151.  It  is  everlasting,  153,  193.  The 
fear  of  hell,  xiv.  3S9.  The  hell  of  Christians  is  the  heaven  of  progress, 
xiii.  31. 

Helvetius,  C.  A.     His  notion  of  man,  xi.  234. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  defended  the  Catholic  faith,  iv.  327,  x.  377, 
xii.  165.  His  divorce,  xii.  165.  The  denial  of  the  divorce  was  not  the 
cause  of  his  schism,  ix.  219,  xii.  164.  Henry  and  the  papacy,  166.  He 
followed  English  law  and  custom,  167.  Henry  and  the  reformation,  x. 
377,  446.     lie  put  to  death  Catholics  and  Lollards,  xiii.  228. 

Henry  III.  of  France.     His  immorality,  xi.  56. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  political  atheism,  xi.  376;  feudalism,  xiii. 
118;  Protestantism,  213.  He  tried  to  unite  Catholicity  in  religion  with 
Protestantism  in  politics,  xiv.  464.     His  immorality,  xi.  56. 

Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  iv.  67.  xiii.  154. 

Herald,  The  New  York,  xiii.  497,  xvi.  540,  547.  The  Herald  and  seces- 
sion, xvii.  192.     The  Herald  on  csesarism,  xviii.  537. 

Herder,  J.  G.  Reflections  on  the  Universal  History  of  Humanity,  iv.  411. 
He  finds  in  history  only  his  idea  of  progress,  xix.  384. 

Hereditary  Descent,  iv.  84,  ix.  413.  Genius  is  not  hereditary,  407. 
The  organization  may  be  hereditary,  415.  Physical  habits  attributed  to 
moral  culture,  not.  to  hereditary  descent,  416. 

Heresy  distinguished  from  infidelity,  viii.  186,  464,  535:  from  schism, 
vi.  574.  Formal  and  material  heresy,  viii.  187.  Heresy  is  a  sin,  vii.  228, 
xx.  299.  It  is  illogical,  id.  516.  viii.  187.  It  is  not  probable,  xx.  10. 
Origin  of  heresy,  xix.  265,  xx.  334.  Heresies  originate  with  the  clergy, 
xii.  545.  Heresy  has  existed  from  the  beginning,  vii.  434,  444.  Heresi- 
archs  believe  their  own  heresies,  ix.  219.  Heresies  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  xix.  222.  Heresy  destroys  spiritual  life,  viii.  564.  Modern  heresies 
reproduce  the  gentilism  combated  by  the  fathers,  x.  115.  Heresies  of  the 
middle  ages,  468.  Heresy  is  produced  by  studying  the  truth  only  in 
sections,  viii.  208.  Heresy  is  in  denial,  not  in  affirmation,  410.  All  her- 
esy is  an  error  against  the  Incarnation.  190.  xii.  28s.  Gnosticism,  viii. 
191.  Sabellianism,  192.  Arianism,  ib.  xii.  282.  The  Docetae,  viii, 
193,  xii.  282.  Ebionites,  ib.  Socinians,  viii.  194.  202.  Nestorians. 
Eutychians,  and  Monotbelites,  194.  xii.  282.  Pelagians,  viii.  202,  xii. 
283.     Evangelicals,  viii.  293.       Calvinists  or  Jansenists.  xii.  283.      The 
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keeping  of  faith  with  heretics,  274.  Heresy  is  nearing  its  end,  iii. 
347. 

Heroism.  The  highest  form  is  the  Christian,  v.  540.  Military  heroism, 
xvii.  212.  Civil  and  Christian  heroes,  viii.  175,  229.  Heroes  of  heathen- 
ism and  the  saints,  137.  Heroes  of  Homer  and  the  Bible,  iii.  327.  Carlyle's 
heroes,  328.     Hero-worship  is  a  universal  principle,  viii.  134. 

Hewit,  Augustine  F.  was  frightened  from  ontologism  to  psychologism, 
ii.  470.  Confounding  ontology  with  ontologism,  he  imagined  it  con- 
demned by  the  Holy  See,  471.  He  is  a  pure  psychologist,  481.  He  makes 
the  mind  independent,  496.     He  does  not  escape  deism,  504. 

Hierarchy.  The  Catholic  hierarch}7,  is  nowhere  a  foreigner,  xiii.  312. 
It  is  not  anti-republican,  ib.  The  hierarchy  of  the  church  is  by  divine 
institution,  v.  524. 

Higginson,  T.  W.  is  a  man  of  great  ability  dwarfed  by  radicalism,  iii. 
419.     He  denies  all  supernatural  religion,  414. 

Hildreth,  Richard.  Iheory  of  Morals,  xiv.  236.  A  Joint  Letter  to 
0.  A.  Brownson  and  the  Editor  of  the  Xorth  American  Review,  255. 
Hildreth's  atheism,  238.  He  denies  all  objective  law,  237.  He  is  a 
Benthamite,  240.  He  resolves  morality  into  benevolence,  241,  244,  250.  He 
excludes  from  morals  duties  to  ourselves  and  to  God,  245.  He  rejects 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  247.  His  system  is  the  sentimental 
theory,  250,  258. 

Hill,  Walter  H.  Elements  of  Philosophy ,  ii.  468,  487.  His  division  of 
logic,  489.  He  makes  the  concept,  not  the  object,  the  term  of  the  per- 
ception, 491.  He  makes  the  object  either  real  or  possible,  492,  508,  510. 
He  makes  genus  and  species  abstractions,  493.  He  makes  logic  a  mere 
formal  science,  494.  He  allows  no  immediate  relation  of  subject  and 
object,  496.  He  implies  deism,  504,  and  egoism,  509.  His  terminology 
515.  His  first  and  second  intention,  509.  He  recognizes  no  need  of 
principles  in  perceptions  of  the  first  intention,  522.  He  seems  to  make 
God  an  abstraction  derived  from  the  apprehension  of  existences,  529. 
He  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  St.  Thomas,  487. 

Hindoos.  Their  earliest  books  are  the  least  corrupt,  ix.  473.  Their 
gods  are  not  anthropomorphous,  538.  Influence  of  their  literature  on 
the  English  and  German,  iv.  27. 

History.  The  philosophy  of  history,  iv.  361,  x.  174,  xi.  510.  Theories 
of  history,  xix.  383.  The  "War-theory,  iv.  364.  The  humanitarian 
theory,  373.  The  rationalist  theory,  378.  The  pantheistic  providential 
theory,  392.  The  religious  providential  theory,  401.  Tins  last  has  three 
elements,  412.  The  element  of  physical  nature,  413;  of  humanity,  416; 
and  of  Providence,  417.  The  reason  and  explanation  of  history  are  in 
the  Incarnation,  i.  489.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  or  of  the  church, 
cannot  be  explained  on  natural  principles  alone,  484.  History  as  an 
element  of  philosophy,  45.  History  and  theology,  xix.  383.  History 
should  be  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  sound  theolosry,  xii.  517. 
xiii.  365.  History  and  dogma,  365.  History  is  in  the  intelligible  facts 
symbolized  by  the  sensible,  xii.  516.  The  methexic  element  of  history, 
xiii.  580.  Individuals  and  causes  in  history,  576.  Personal  virtues  and 
vices,  578.  Providence  and  free-will,  579.  The  facts  of  history  can  be 
known  only  empirically,  iv.  422.  History  cannot  be  written  a  priori, 
i.  219,  x.  173,  xii.  579,  xix.  384.  It  cannot  be  written  iu  the  form  of 
biography,  i.  219.  Its  philosophy  is  not  obtained  by  induction,  xix. 
384.  History  as  the  medium  of  inculcating  false  theories,  386.  Histories 
are  generally  non-Catholic  or  Gallican,  x.  357,  392.  They  are  unjust  to 
the  great  popes,  359.  Popular  history  is  on  the  side  of  the  world,  and 
against  Christianity,  366.     It  is  written  in  a  secular  spirit,  367. 

Hitchcock,  E.  A".    Christ  the  Spirit,  iii.  272.     He  rejects  the  historical 
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Christ  and  seeks  to  identify  Christianity  with  Hermesianism,  273.     His 
arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  tbe  Gospels,  283.  ... 

Hoar   G   F      His  bill  to  give  congress  control  of  education,  xm.  J\)o. 
Hobbes,'  Thomas,  i.  159.     He  is  superior  in  style  and  language  to 
Locke,  4.     He  would  govern  men  like  animals,  iv.  110.     Hobbes  on  the 
state  of  nature,  xv.  311,  xviii.  28. 

Hodo-e   Charles.    Systematic  Theology,  viii.  4ls. 
Hoffman,  C.  F.      The  Literary  World,  xix.  203. 
Hogan,  the  ex-priest,  x.  2.1. 

Holden    Henry,  on  the  effect  of  indulgences,  via.  18. 
Holmes,  O.  W.  thinks  that  active  minds  are  tending  towards  Kome  oi 
rationalism,  iii.  301.  ...  ..   eoo 

Holv  Ghost  The  procession  of  theHoly  Ghost,  via.  3b,  140,  xn.  5,44, 
525  Differences  between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks  on  the  procession, 
xix'  477.  Internal  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  xviii.  497.  His  opera- 
tion is  not  confined  to  the  church,  xx.  337.  He  regenerates  the  soul 
only  through  the  medium  of  Christ,  viii,  205. 
Holy  Grail,  The,  xix.  309. 

Home   Daniel,  left  the  church  to  commune  with  demons,  ix.  6iJ. 
Homer  speaks  of  men's  degeneracy,  ix.  431.     His  heroes  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Bible,  iii.  327. 
Homestead  law,  The,  xvii.  556. 

Honorius  was  an  orthodox  pope,  xiii.  362,  424.  > 

Hope  is  a  supernatural  virtue,  viii.  298,  335.  Chanty  without  hope 
is  not  habitually  possible,  xi.  45.     Hope  of  heaven,  xiv   389. 

Hopkins,  John  II.,  vii.  410.  He  opposes  the  Oxford  movement,  iv. 
531  He  places  the  unity  of  the  church  in  the  unity  of  faith  <>db  Mis 
defence  of  his  church  is  unsatisfactory,  541.  The  Nbveltus  which  disturb 
our  Peace  527  The  British  Reformation,  vi.  568.  He  defends  the  An- 
glican schism,  vi.  572.  He  confounds  schism  and  heresy.  574.  He 
claims  that  the  British  church  authorized  its  reformation,  578.  He  jus- 
tifies the  reformers  by  asserting  private  judgment,  580.  He  does  not 
see  the  necessity  of  unity  of  church  authority.  587. 

Hopkins.  Mark,  teaches  that  right  is  not  ultimate  in  ethics,  a.  4u0. 
House  of  York,  The,  xix.  564.  .  . 

Houston,  George,  imprisoned  for  publishing  LcceUomo  vi.  040 
Howe,  Julia  W.  ridicules  the  free-religionists,  iii.  415. 
Hue,  E.  relates  instances  of  Satanic  intervention,  ix.  180 
Hudson,  Charles,  v.  30. 
Hudson,  C.  F.     Christ  Our  Life,  xx.  107. 

Huo-hes  John.  The  Decline  of  Protestantism,  vn.  568.  Complete 
Work!  xiv.  485.  His  political  activity,  xiv.  486.  His  jealousy  of 
his  authority,  48«,492.  Generosity  of  his  nature,  496.  His  view  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  xi.  475.  Hughes  and  Catholic  Americans,  xiv.  489  Hughes 
and  liberty  of  conscience,  492,  498.  Hughes  on  the  control  of  church 
proper!  v  493.  His  writings.  496.  His  discussions  in  tbe  public  journls,  4.).). 
His  stvle'aud  the  N.  Y.  ~  Herald,  xvii.  180.  Hughes  on  Brownson  xx. 
58-  on  Brownsou's  Review,  xvii.  180,  xx.  67, 231:  on  Slavery  and  the  War, 
xvii  182,  His  mission  to  Europe:  382.  Hughes  and  the  rebellion  18. . 
191  Hughes  and  abolition,  188;  slavery  ib.:  209;  the  slave-trade,  202.  He 
casts  the  blame  for  the  war  on  the  North,  192.  He  fearsa  repetition  of 
the  horrors  of  San  Domingo,  206.  Hughes  on  property  in  slaves,  201: 
on  original  sin,  204.  Hughes  and  the  New  York  riots,  430.  He  is  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  suppressing  the  rebellion,  323.  His  short-sighted 
policy,  324.  He  warns  Catholics  against  national  differences,  xx.  oo.  His 
view  of  aoostasies  and  conversions  in  the  United  States,  60. 
Hughe^'Thomas,  School  Days  at  Rugby,  xii.  376. 
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Hugo,  Victor.  His  writings,  xix.  48. 

Hugoniu,  F.  Ontologie;  on  Elude  des  Lois  de  la  Pensee,  i.  408.  He  is 
an  ontologist,  409.  He  proves  the  reality  and  objectivity  of  ideas,  but 
does  not  state  Plato's  doctrine  correctly,  410.  His  analysis  of  thought, 
412.  He  makes  real  and  necessary  being  and  the  soul  the  only  objects 
of  perception,  413.  He  distinguishes  only  two  terms  in  judgment,  ib. 
He  omits  the  creative  act  from  the  primitive  dements  of  thought,  416. 
He  makes  existences  intelligible  by  being  in  itself,  and  not  in  its  crea- 
tive act,  417.  He  supposes  that  existences  are  perceived  in  their  essen- 
ces, confounding  intuition  and  reflection,  424. 

Huguenots.     Revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  x.  380,  xi.  282. 

Humanists.     They  produced  a  dead  rlassicism,  x.  259. 

Humanity  exists  only  in  individuals,  vi.  19.  Humanity  is  never 
sceptic,  i.  19.  Humauitarianism,  xviii.  184.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  all 
radicals,  xvii.  35.  Humanitarianism  and  liberty,  xiii.  218.  Humauita- 
rianism and  the  church,  220.  The  divinity  of  humanity,  xv.  390.  Hu- 
manity is  the  idol  of  the  age,  xix.  116,  127.  Its  worship  is  the  domi- 
nant idolatry,  411.  The  Humanity  of  Christ  is  to  be  worshipped,  xx. 
417. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  v.  gives  facts  not  science  in  the  Cosmos,  ii.  242. 
He  uses  the  name  of  God  only  once  in  the  work,  xii.  284. 

Hume,  David,  The  Philosophical  Works  of  ,  i.  381.  Hume  demonstrated 
the  inadequacy  of  sensism  as  a  doctrine  of  science,  161,  381.  He  was 
consistent  in  his  sensism,  381.  He  occupied  the  same  ground  as  Kant, 
iv.  391.  He  doubted  the  demonstration  of  cause  and  effect,  not  their 
reality,  i.  67.  He  shows  that  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  sensible  experience,  382.  He  fails  to  explain  the  union  of 
cause  and  effect  in  the  conception,  209.  lie  refutes  the  philosophy  of 
the  empiricists  381.  He  distinguishes  the  objects  of  knowledge  into  ideas 
and  impressions,  382.  His  argument  aixainst  miracles  is  sophistical,  ii.  16. 

Humility  is  the  basis  of  Christian  virtue,  iii.  326.  viii.  89.  Humility 
and  pride,  xix.  194,  323.  The  humility  of  St  Peter  and  that  of  the 
popes,  viii.  473. 

Hungary.     The  Magyar  rebellion,  xvi.  216. 

Hunter,  David.     His  order  of  emancipation,  xvii.  301. 

Huntington,  J.  V.  xi.  114.  Alban,  xiv.  317,  xix.  459.  Brownson's 
Review,  and  the  Idea  of  Right,  xiv.  317.  He  misapprehends  the  philoso- 
phy he  criticises,  320.  Huntington  on  the  intuition  of  necessary  truth, 
321.  He  denies  that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  truth  of  science,  325. 
His  genius  is  more  artistic  than  philosophical,  xix.  423. 

Huntington,  Joseph.  Calvinism  improved,  v.  22. 

Hurd,  John  C.  The  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  xvii.  567,  583. 
xviii.  i. 

Hurlbut,  E.  P.  A  secular  view  of  religion  in  the  state,  xiii.  303.  His 
proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution,  311. 

Hurter,  Frederic  I.    History  of  Pope  Innocent  111.,  x.  369,  xx.  172. 

Huxley,  T.  H.  JSew  'lheory  of  Life,  ix.  365.  His  protoplasm,  366.  449. 
He  denies  causality,  and  therefore  cannot  assert  protoplasm  as  the  phys- 
ical basis  of  life,  ii.  25.  His  protoplasm  is  derived  from  an  invalid  de- 
duction, 28.  He  proves  no  physical  basis  of  life,  ix.  368.  He  pretends 
to  find  the  principle  of  life  by  analysis  of  the  dead  subject,  369.  He 
tries   to  defend  himself  from  materialism  by  his  scepticism,  376,  511. 

Hybrids  do  not  constitute  new  species,  ix.  525. 

Hypatia,  ix.  44. 

Hyperdulia,  iii.  556,  viii.  67,  76,142.  Hyperdulia  and  woman-worship, 
xix.  597. 

Hypostatic  union,  The,  vii.  52.     The  hypostatic  union  of  the  human 
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and  divine  natures  is  in  the  individual  Christ,  not  in  the  species,  viii. 
141.  The  two  natures  remain  distinct,  558.  The  union  is  by  the  crea- 
tive act,  562. 

Iberians.     Their  early  migration,  xii.  245. 

Icarians  of  Texas,  The,  iii.  288. 

Idea  may  be  taken  in  different  senses,  i.  120.  In  the  Platonic  sense 
it  is  transcendental  and  objective,  ib.  According  to  Descartes,  it  is  a 
mere  abstraction;  according  to  Plato  it  is  the  real  object,  necessary  and 
eternal,  223.  Plato's  ideas,  ii.  253,  iii.  127,  426,  iv.  342,  xv.  364,  592.  St. 
Augustine's  ideas  are  identical  with  God,  ii.  254.  Subjective  and  objec- 
tive3 ideas,  vi.  67,  xiv.  321.  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bonaventure,  and  St. 
Thomas  teach  that  the  idea  is  God,  i.  237.  Ideas  are  identical  with 
God,  i.  128.  They  reveal  God  very  incompletely,  129.  They  are  identical 
with  God  in  the  respect  that  he  is  intelligible  to  us,  ii.  454.  Philoso- 
phers disagree  as  to  their  origin,  500.  Ideas  are  not  innate,  i.  310.  The 
innate  ideas  of  Descartes  and  modern  philosophers  would  prove  nothing 
even  if  admitted,  152.  They  explain  nothing,  124.  The  world  of  ideas 
is  perceived  by  the  mind,  122.  How  it  is  perceived  is  a  mystery,  123. 
The  idea  is  an  image  of  the  Logos,  48.  It  is  not  something  interme- 
diary between  subject  and  object,  xiv.  324.  It  is  not  representative,  i. 
449,  vii.  47.  It  is  perceived  bv  the  subject,  but  not  in  the  subject,  i. 
118'  It  is  the  direct  object  of  "intuition,"  ii.  402.  vii.  47.  Ideas  are  real 
and  objective,  i.  48,  102,  117,  446,  ii.  51,  284,  454,  iii.  175,  iv.  345,  xv. 
364.  The  ideal  is  the  basis  of  all  reality,  i.  105.  Ideal  and  actual,  117, 
122.  The  ideal  is  known  only  in  the  actual,  125,  211.  It  is 
as  much  the  object  of  perception  as  the  actual,  102.  It  creates  the  em- 
pirical, ii.  63.  It  is  never  given  separate  from  the  empirical,  52;  but  is 
separated  from  it  by  reflection,  53.  Ideas  must  precede  experience,!. 
508.  Ideas  precede  the  science  and  will  of  God  in  the  order  of  reflec- 
tion, but  not  in  ihe  order  of  being,  234.  Why  philosophers  are  reluc- 
tant to  admit  their  externity,  121.  Ideas  are  identified  with  being,  ii. 
477,  502.  Necessary  ideas  are  not  mental  conceptions,  418.  The  ideal 
in  intuition  distinguished  from  the  universals,  54.  Pure  ideas  are  not 
immediately  apprehensible,  456.  Activity  of  ideas,  447,  454.  Then- 
activity  is  not  that  of  the  things  of  which  they  are  the  necessary  forms, 
but  of  the  divine  reason  in  which  they  are  real,  i.  233.  Ideas  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind,  i.  448.  They  can  exist  only  in  some  mind,  xii. 
43.  Ideas  in  God  are  the  tvpes  or  possibilities  of  things,  vii.  57.  They 
are  the  types  after  which  God  creates,  viii.  37.  They. are  God,  the  types 
of  existences,  not  of  his  essence,  i.  465,  ii.  289,  301,  521.  The  created 
thing  is  not  the  idea,  vii,  57.  Ideas  are  intuitions  of  reason,  ii.  544. 
The  idea  of  God  is  not  intuitive,  vi.  67.  The  ideal  contains  subject, 
object,  and  copula,  ii.  61.  The  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
good,  iv.  265,  347,  xi.  435,  xix.  420.     Pursuit  of  an  ideal,   xiii.   26,  29. 

Idealism  explains  the  universe  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  priori  con- 
ceptions, i.  131.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  philosophy  that  starts 
from  the  subject  alone,  64. 

Idiocy  and  lunacv,  xiv.  198,  209. 

Idolatry  defined, "vii.  417.  Tt  consists  in  worshipping  as  God  what  is 
not  God,  viii.  120.  Origin  of  idolatry,  xii.  543.  It  is  of  later  birth 
than  is  commonly  imagined;  it  grew  out  of  the  corruption  of  the  doc- 
trine of  creation,  vii.  52.  It  originated  iu  the  notion  that  God  produces 
himself  under  finite  forms,  53.  The  heathen  worshipped  the  numen 
which  they  believed  dwelt  in  the  idol,  viii.  178.  278,  282,  307.  Idolatry 
was  not  suppressed  by  Constantine,  xii.  131.  Catholic  worship  of  Mary 
is  not  idolatry,  vii.  420. 

Ignatius,  St.  a  witness  to  the  primacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  vn.381. 
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Ignatius  of  Loyola,  St.  The  Spiritual  Exercises,  xiv.  577.  St  Igna- 
tius and  his  companions  were  great  men  by  nature,  578. 

Ignorance  of  Protestants,  xiii.  444.  Ignorance  is  a  hindrance  to  Cath- 
olicity, xi.  400,  xx.  166.  Invincible  ignorance,  vi.  592,  viii.  456,  564, 
x.  215,  xi.  342,  xiv.  493,  xx.  401,  403.  It  cannot  extend  to  the  great  pre- 
cepts of  the  natural  law,  vi.  500.  Ignorance  is  not  always  an  excuse,  v. 
553.  Invincible  ignorance  excuses  no  one  who  has  any  means  of  know- 
ing what  the  church  teaches,  or  who  dies  in  sin,  518.  Those  invincibly 
ignorant  are  excused  for  the  want  of  faith,  but  are  not  saved,  because 
they  are  not  regenerated,  578.  Invincible  ignorance  has  no  saving  virt- 
ue, xix.  172.  Invincible  ignorance  confers  no  virtue,  v.  573.  Igno- 
rance is  not  man's  original  condition,  but  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  ix.  422. 
Invincible  ignorance  and  religious  novels,  xix.  175. 

Illumination.  Private  illumination,  v.  362.  407.  It  is  claimed  by 
teachers  of  contradictory  doctrines,  442.  Catholics  assert  interior 
illumination,  xii.  67.  It  cannot  harmonize  authority  and  liberty,  74. 
It  is  not  the  method  of  eliciting  faith,  v.  434. 

Image.  The  honor  paid  to  images,  vii.  426,  viii.  174.  The  image  of 
a  codfish  in  the  Boston  State-House,  vi.  384. 

Imagination  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  i.  95.  It  is  a  mode  of  per- 
ception, ib.  Its  subject  and  object  are  distinct,  96.  It  is  more  intense 
than  ordinary  thought,  ib.  It  differs  from  perception  and  apperception 
only  in  degree,  ib.  It  is  the  basis  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  97.  It  de- 
pends on  sensibility,  99.  It  deals  with  the  actual  as  well  as  the  ideal, 
100.  Its  creations  conceal  an  objective  reality,  103.  There  is  truth  in 
its  most  extravagant  fancies,  105.  None  of  its  forms  contains  the  whole 
truth,  but  these  forms  are  the  highest  truth  to  which  man  attains,  ib. 
It  does  not  create  its  object,  ii.  412.  It  belongs  to  the  rational  and  the 
sensitive  natures,  xix.  319. 

Immanence  of  God  in  his  works,  vii.  61,  viii.  123,  385.  The 
immanence  of  God  in  his  creative  act,  and  not  in  his  being  only,  must 
be  asserted  to  escape  pantheism,  i.  455. 

Immortality  of  individuals,  iv.  134.  The  hope  of  immortality,  222. 
The  presentiment  of  immortality,  i.  95.  The  immortality  of  the  Gospel 
is  not  that  of  paganism  or  spiritism,  viii.  212,  ix.  344,  357,  xii.  281. 
It  is  not  a  natural  existence,  vii.  270,  xiv.  277.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  either  a  dictate  of  reason  or  a  doctrine  of  primitive  revelation, 
ix.  395.  The  presumption  is  in  favor  of  immortality,  ib.  It  is  proved 
from  the  final  cause,  396. 

Impersonal  nature  is  the  goal  of  radicals,  iii.  421. 

Imputation  of  justice  or  guilt,  viii.  55,  204,  287.  The  doctrine  denies 
liberty,  xiii.  125. 

Incarnation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  vii.  55,  423,  viii.  41, 
140,190,  xi.  512.  It  was  not  an  afterthought  in  creation,  ii.  240,  iii. 
324,  451,  576,  iv.  560,  vii.  271,  viii.  330,  xii.  483,  524.  It  is  the 
consummation  of  creation,  iii.  451,  viii.  41,  141,  xii.  483,  524.  It 
is  a  new  creation,  viii.  140.  Its  intrinsic  reason,  43.  Its  principal 
design  was  to  elevate  nature,  vii.  595.  It  elevates  nature,  424.  It  has 
not  its  only  reason  in  man's  sin,  v.  174.  Whether  God  would  have  be- 
come incarnate  if  man  had  not  sinned,  viii.  49,  56, 140.  The  incarnation 
canuot  be  brought  under  the  general  law  of  cosmic  life,  ii.  165.  It  is 
in  the  initial  order,  and  founds  the  teleoloffical,  281.  It  founds  the 
teleological  order,  iii.  470,  546,  viii.  45,  189,'xii.  68,  281.  It  founds  a 
new  order  of  life,  viii.  289,  xii.  68,  89.  It  is  the  source  of  the  sacra- 
ments, v.  232.  It  is  a  special  truth,  but  contains  universal  truths,  iv. 
368,  n.  It  is  copied  in  the  individual,  xi.  512.  The  incarnation  in  the 
Eflce,  xii.  481,  487.     By  the  Incarnation  we  becomereally  thesons  of  God, 
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viii.  40.  The  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  Incarna- 
tion, viii.  67,  140,  xx.  273.  The  two  natures  remain  distinct,  yii.  52. 
God  is  the  person  of  both  natures,  viii.  68,  365.  The  unity  of  person 
in  two  distinct  natures,  vii.  64.  In  it  the  human  nature  becomes  the 
nature  of  God,  V.  232.  The  human  nature  was  already  created  before 
its  assumption,  li.  168.  It  was  the  assumption  of  individual  human 
nature  only,  vii.  53.  The  dominant  heresy  of  the  age  is  that  the  di- 
vine nature  enters  into  the  human  in  the  Incarnation,  52.  Socialists 
who  claim  to  be  Christians  regard  the  Incarnation  as  the  assumption  by 
God  of  human  nature  in  the  species,  54.  It  was  the  assumption,  not 
the  transformation,  of  human  nature,  iii.  84,  97,  367.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  conceptions  of  the  Incarnation,  vii.  594.  The  error  of  Prot- 
estants, viii.  67,  xii.  91.  The  Incarnation  is  not  essential  to  the  Protes- 
tant system,  89,  279.  The  divine  nature  could  not  become  incarnate, 
vii.  59.  The  effects  of  the  Incarnation,  vii.  275.  Its  effect  is  not  re- 
stricted to  man's  redemption,  iii.  355,  viii.  56,  199,  295.  It  is  man's  only 
medium  of  beatitude,  147,  398.  It  required  the  free  consent  of  Mary, 
71.  It  is  known  only  by  revelation,  iii. 78,  xii.  93.  Belief  in  it  is  aproof 
of  its  truth,  iii.  278.  All  religions  have  believed  it  in  some  sense,  vii. 
59.  It  is  witnessed  to  by  every  worship,  xii.  101.  Its  denial  would 
be  the  denial  of  the  final  cause  of  creation,  ii.  282.  In  it  all  the  dog- 
mas are  made  one,  283.  It  is  denied  by  the  gnostics,  viii.  191;  the  Sa- 
bellians,  192;  the  Arians,  ib.  xii.  282;  the  Docetae  and  the  Ebionites, 
ib.  viii.  193;  the  Socinians,  194;  the  Nestorians  ib.  xii.  282;  the  Mo- 
nothelites,  283,  viii.  194;  the  Eutychians,  viii.  194,  xii.  282;  the 
reformers  and  the  schismatic  Greeks,  viii.  196;  by  Protestants, 
vii.  421;  by  all  who  deny  the  unity  of  the  race,  viii.  199;  by  all 
who  deny  the  necessity  of  grace,  202;  by  all  who  hold  that  the  soul  is 
regenerated  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  203;  by  all  who 
denv  the  church,  206,  xii.  92;  by  all  who  reject  the  sacraments,  viii. 
208." 

Indefinite.     There  is  no  indefinite  in  reality,  iii.  497. 

Index.  The  expurgatory  and  prohibitory  Index,  vi.  559.  It  is  not 
an  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  523.  Every  sect  has  one, 
524.  Authority  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  xx.  301.  It  is  not 
enough  to  put  a  book  on  the  Index  without  refuting  it,  214,  300. 

Individuals  are  objects  of  knowledge  by  virtue  of  the  perception  of 
genera  aud  ideas,  i.  51.  Individuation  is  not  rightly  explained  by  the 
realists,  372.  Individual  reason  is  not  the  means  of  attaining  to  Chris- 
tian union,  iv.  477.  The  importance  of  individuals  is  in  the  cause  they 
represent,  xv.  42. 

India  and  Great  Britain,  xiii.  20.  The  revolt  of  India,  xvi.  539.  The 
British  government  of  India,  500.  Sufferings  of  India  from  British  do- 
minion, 542.     The  right  of  England  to  India,  544. 

Indians.     Their  disappearance  is  desirable,  xvii.  558. 

Indifferentism  in  religion,  xi.  232.  Its  growth  among  Protestants, 
xiii.  236. 

Induction  is  the  assertion  of  a  general  law  from  the  observation  of 
particulars,  v.  497.  Its  validity  depends  on  a  principle  not  obtainable 
from  induction,  ix.  338.  Its  validity  is  based  on  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  402,  452,  494.  Induction  is  not  a  method  of  obtaining  first 
principles,  455,  494,  535.  Induction  from  facts  gives  classifications,  but 
not  principles,  ii.  278.  It  cannot  give  principles,  but  only  theory,  388.  It  is 
proper  in  the  physical  sciences,  but  not  in  philosophy,  403.  If  carried  into 
philosophy,  it  begets  materialism  and  atheism,  ix.  509.  The  induction 
of  the  scientists  is  not  logical,  ii.  28.  With  Bacon  and  his  followers  it 
is  a  system  of  classification,  not  of  generalization,  i.  155. 
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Indulgences,  viii.  18,  318.  They  are  not  misunderstood  by  Catholics, 
vi.  412. 

Industry.  Its  advance  in  the  last  three  centuries,  iv.  437.  The  mod- 
ern system  of  industry,  xvi.  362,  485,  542,  545.  Evils  of  the  present 
system,  iv.  452,  xiii.  16,  xv.  426,  xviii.  589,  xx.  19.  Modern  industry 
and  democracy,  xv.  539. 

Infallibility  of  the  church,  iii.  314,  v.  378,  viii.  567,  xii.  484,  xiii.  65,  xx. 
239.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  infallibility,  vi.  540,  559,vii.  587.  Infallibili- 
ty of  the  church  teaching,  vi.  436,  487.  Infallibility  of  the  church  dispers- 
ed, x.  346,  xiii.  65.  Necessity  of  infallibility,  364,  xix.  114.  Infallibility 
is  implied  in  the  commission  to  teach,  vi.  318,  378,  458,  vi.  454,  viii.  372, 
401,  583,  xiii.  69.  It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the 
Gospels  in  order  to  prove  the  infallibility  of  the  church,  vi.  452.  It  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  connection  of  the  church  with  the  apostles, 
477.  Infallibility  is  not  in  the  council  or  pope  in  their  own  right, 
but  in  the  Holy  Ghost  assisting,  v.  180.  Infallibility  does  not  presup- 
pose inspiration,  vi.  466.  Infallibility  of  the  pope,  vi.  541,  x.  304,  342,  xiii. 
361,  426,  xx.  225,  239.  Infallibility  is  not  claimed  for  the  pope  in  his 
individual  capacity,  v.  226,  vi.  450.  It  does  not  include  impeccability, 
vii.  377.  It  does  not  depend  on  personal  character,  vi.  322.  The  infal- 
libility of  the  sacred  writers  is  warranted  by  their  commission,  not  by 
their  personal  sanctity,  vi.  322.  The  infallibility  of  the  church  does  not 
imply  infallibility  of  individual  members,  viii.  568,  572,  x.  304,  342,  xii. 
490,  540.  Infallibility  cannot  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  faliibles,  iii. 
313,  viii.  572,  xviii.  252.  It  is  not  in  the  teachers  personally,  v.  380.  It 
is  restricted  to  faith,  viii.  5.  It  does  not  extend  to  science,  iii.  323;  ot- 
to discipline,  593  viii.  144,  xii.  540.  Tiie  church  is  not  infallible  in  ad- 
ministration, viii.  584.  Infallibility  is  not  implied  in  the  commission  to 
govern,  vi.  319.  Infallibility  is  not  claimed  for  the  administration  of 
the  pope,  xviii.  418.  Infallibility  of  the  pope  in  the  canonization  of 
saints,  561,  xx.  407.  Definition  of  papal  infallibility  by  the  Vatican 
Counol,  xiii.  363,  486.  The  infallibility  of  councils  cannot  be  maintained 
without  the  papal  iufallibilitv,  489.  Infallibility  of  reason  and  papal 
infallibility,  367.  Infallibility  of  the  intellect,  viii.  576.  Infallibility 
is  not  available  without  the  use  of  reason,  x.  347.  Infallibility  and  indi- 
vidual activity,  xii.  487,  547,  552.  Infallibility  is  not  in  the  human  under- 
standing of  the  church,  546.  The  organ  of  infallibility,  x.  344.  Method 
of  proof  of  infallibility /xiii.  75.  Infallibility  and  freedom  of  conscience, 
39.  Infallibility  and  civil  allegiance,  489.  Protestants  disclaim  infalli- 
bility, viii.  373.  The  defence  of  the  infallibility  of  the  church  was  em- 
barrassed by  Gallicanism,  xi.  138.  Exaggerations  of  infallibility  by  Cath- 
olics, xx.  239.  No  instance  can  be  adduced  of  contradictory  definitions  by 
popes,  vi.  561.   Infallibility  of  the  people,  xviii.  252. 

Infants.  Their  moral  responsibility,  i.  109.  The  state  of  infants 
dying  unbaptized,  ii.  157,  v.  575,  xiv.  563,  xx.  158,  194,  405:  of  those  dy- 
ing validly  baptized,  v.  563,  573. 

Infidelity  and  the  church  are  the  only  alternatives,  v.  469.  Infidelity 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  church, 472.  It  is  a  reaction  against  Calvinism 
and  Jansenism,  iii.  210.  It  disguises  itself  in  the  Christian  garb,  336.  It 
excited  little  alarm  in  the  18th  century  at  first,  x.  81.  Infidelity  and 
heresy,  viii.  464.  They  are  mortal  sins.  x.  231.  Infidels  cannot  be  saved 
even  if  invincibly  ignorant,  v.  554.  They  do  not  apprehend  the 
sense  of  the  theology  from  which  they  dissent,  vii.  30. 

Infinite.  The  infinite  obtained  by  abslraction  of  the  finite  is  only  an 
abstract  infinite,  i.  333.  The  infinite  is  apprehended  along  with  the 
finite,  not  deduced  from  it,  336.  It  is  an  intuition  of  reason,  ii.  550. 
It  is  God,  iii.  122.     It  is  not  limited  by  thought,  234,  ix.  446.      Finitely 
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represented  it  is  finite,  vii.  45.  The  infinite  in  mathematics,  ix.  402. 
The  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  is  an  absurdity,  403. 

Ingraham,  Duncan  N.,  and  Koszta,  xvi.  244. 

Innocent  III.,  xiii.  158.  On  the  right  of  the  church  to  declare  the 
moral  law  for  the  state,  xi.  258;  on  the  pains  of  hell,  xx.  145.  He 
admits  that  his  predecessors  had  excommuuicated  unjustly,  iii.  593. 

Inquiry  meetings,  iv.  191. 

Inquisition.  The  Inquisition  and  Galileo,  vi.  542.  564.  The  Inquisi- 
tion and  tbe  church,  xii.  27,  xiii.  48.  It  was  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  misbelieving,  x.  231.  It  does  not  decide  what  is  heresy,  vi.  546. 
564.  It  is  not  claimed  to  be  infallible,  566.  The  Spanish  Inquisition 
and  absolutism,  xiii.  121,  202. 

Insanity  as  a  defence  in  criminal  trials,  ix.  196. 

Inspiration,  iv.  291.  Inspiration  as  an  element  of  philosophy,  i.  45. 
Men  have  honestly  believed  they  were  inspired  when  they  were  not,  vi. 
458.  Inspiration  can  be  proved  only  by  a  supernaturally  credible 
witness,  vi.  459.  It  is  not  needed  to  declare  revealed  truth,  448,  465. 
Inspiration  and  assistance,  xiv.  66. 

Instinct  is  not  a  satisfactory  term  for  the  marks  of  mind  in  animals, 
ix.  392. 

Intellect,  i.  72.  The  intellect  is  as  dependent  on  God  for  its  activity  as 
for  its  existence,  ii.  498,  iii.  28.  It  cannot  act  without  an  object,  ii.  491 ; 
without  an  object  distinct  from  itself,  iii.  176;  without  prin- 
ciples, ii.  501.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  know  exter- 
nal objects  as  well  as  internal  acts,  i.  35.  It  is  as  indispensable 
in  sensation  as  in  cognition,  i.  140.  It  is  joined  to  sense  in  re- 
flection as  well  as  in  intuition,  289.  It  is  a  simple,  not  a  com- 
plex faculty,  vi.  58.  It  is  common  to  man  and  animals,  viii.  131. 
It  is  specifically  different  in  man  and  animals,  ii.  414.  Man's  intellect 
is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  i.  70.  It  cannot  be  false,  iii.  215,  viii.  576.  It 
is  created  by  the  immediate  presence  of  God  as  its  light,  v.  137.  Effect 
of  will  on  its  development,  xix.  301.  The  active  intellect  of  the 
peripatetics,  i.  446.  It  is  identical  with  the  divine  intelligence,  449.  It 
does  not  render  the  intelligible  intelligible  in  aetu,  304. 

Intelligible.  Only  God  is  intelligible  in  himself,  ii.  258,  xiv.  357. 
Only  God  is  immediately  intelligible,  iii.  111.  Only  what  is  is  intelligi- 
ble, xiv.  321.  Immediate  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  i.  317.  The  in- 
telligible is  actually  and  immediately  apprehended,  319.  The  intelligi- 
ble is  immediately  apprehended,  and  is  not  obtained  by  abstraction 
from  phantasms,  312.  The  intelligible  species  by  which  real  existences 
are  apprehended.  373.  Intelligible  species  and  phantasms  and  theintel- 
lectus  agens  of  the  scholastics,  304.  The  intelliirible  needs  no  medium 
between  it  and  the  intellect,  449.  The  intelligible  is  not  apprehensible 
separate  from  the  sensible,  286.  Man  never  perceives  the  intelligible 
without  a  sensible  medium,  ix.  397.  It  is  not  apprehended  immediately, 
ii.  456.  The  intelligible  precedes  the  sensible,  vii.  6.  Intelligibility  is 
in  the  object,  not  in  the  subject,  254.  Objects  are  intelligible  only  in 
the  light  of  God,  ii.  464.  The  intelligible  is  the  root  of  the  sensible,  as  the 
superintelligible  is  of  the  intelligible,  xii.  550.  The  intelligible  and  the 
superintelligible  are  distinguished  only  in  relation  to  the  intellect,  viii. 
318.  They  are  not  the  same  as  the  natural  and  supernatural;  they  are 
not  two  distiuct  orders,  ii.  239,  iii.  317,  531,  577.  Their  identification 
with  the  natural  and  supernatural,  iii.  63. 

Intemperance  and  legislation,  x.  TA'l,  xii.  10. 

Intercession,  viii.  262.  Intercession  of  saints,  vii.  418.  Its  principle, 
viij.  63,  111,  155.     Intercession  of  the  mother  of  God,  100. 

Interest.     Enlightened  self  interest  is  not  the  grouud  of  virtue.  \.  28. 
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Government  cannot  rely  for  support  on  interests,  xvi.  120,  xviii.  33,  xx. 
349.     Antagonism  of  interests  in  government,  xviii.  87. 

Intervention  in  domestic  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  xv.  52,  76,  xvi.  219, 
xix.  350.  Intervention  and  individual  liberty,  xvii.  31.  Intervention  of  na- 
tions to  redress  wrongs,  32.  Recognition  of  rebels  is  intervention,  xvi. 
189.  Nonintervention  is  the  American  policy,  194.  Intervention  and 
the  allied  sovereigns,  200. 

Intuition  is  a  fact,  not  a  faculty,  i.  454.     Direct  and  reflex  intuition, 
302.     Sensible  and   intelligible  intuition,  246.     Ideal  and  empirical  in- 
tuition, i.  430,  ii.  454,  472,  499,  519,  ix.  397,  xiv.   354.      Intuition  and 
conception,  353.      Intuition  must  be  distinguished  from  reflection,  i.  424. 
Importance  of  the  distinction,   234.     Intuition   must  furnish   the  ma- 
terial of  philosophy,  235.     The  essential  elements  of  reason  are  given  in 
intuition,  xix.  489.      Intuition  precedes    reflection,    iii.    27,  130.      Tbe 
ideal  is  given  with  tbe  empirical  in  intuition,  and  separated  from  it  by 
reflection,  ii.  52.  59,  74.    Intuition  gives  principles,  reflection metbod,  149. 
What  is  no  object  of  intuition  can  be  no  object  of  reflection,  483.     Ideas 
are  intuitive,  conceptions  reflective.    478.       Intuition  must    furnish  the 
principles  of  reflection,  424.      Intuition  is   a  real   judgment   with  three 
terms;  reflection  can  add  no  other  term,  415.      Reflection  does   not  take 
its  principles  directly  from  intuition,  but  must  use  a  sensible  sign,  iii.  138, 
170.  Intuitions  are  not  available  without  reflection,  x.  318,  xii.  486.     Evi- 
dence of  intuition,  xiv.  353.      Intuition    is  never   clear   and    distinct,    i. 
291,  iv.  347.     Ideal  intuition  is  not  perception,  ii.  53.   Ideal  intuition  pre- 
cedes  empirical  intuition  in  the  order  of  logic,    xiv.    323.     Intuition  of 
ideas  follows  from  their  identity  with    the  divine    intelligence,    i.    450. 
Ideal  intuition  corresponds  to  tbe    species    impressa    of  the  peripatetics, 
ii.  53,  491.     It  is  what  the  ancients  called  dictates  of   reason;   Descartes 
innate  ideas;  Reid  constituent   principles    of  man's   nature;   and   Kant 
forms  of  tbe  understanding,  75.     It  is   formed    by    the  concurrence   of 
the  intelligible  in  actio  with  the  intellect,  i.  304.     It  is  primarily  tbe  act 
of  tbe  object,  xiv.  355.     The  object  of  intuition  affirms  itself   to  the  in- 
tellect and  creates  it,  i.  454,  ii.  396,  iii.  544,  xiv.  355.     The  object  is  not 
in  the  soul,  iv.  336.     Ideal  intuition  is  the  act  of  being,  not  of  the  mind, 
ii.  525,  iii.  170,  544.     It  is  not  the  soul's  judgment,  but  the  divine  judg- 
ment implicitly  affirmed  iu  every  empirical  judgment,  ii.    97.     The  in- 
tellect is  passive  in  intuition,  ii.  457,  463.     Intuition  is  the  divine   judg- 
ment affirming  itself  to  us,  and  we  are  simply    spectators,    i.    378.       In- 
tuition of  existences  as  existences  is  impossible  without  intuition  of   be- 
ing, 246.     Intuition  of  the  contingent  is  not  possible    without  intuition 
of  the  necessary,  ii.  50.     Intuition  of  the   necessary    and   intelligible   is 
not  possible  prior  to   or  without   the   contingent    and  sensible,   i.    291. 
Intuition  of  necessity  is  intuition  of  real  being,  294.    296.      Intuition  of 
the  necessary  and  contingent  is  intuition  of  real  being  and  real   existen- 
ces, ii.  59.     Why  philosophers  do  not  adopt  intuition   of  real  being,    i. 
443.     Intuition  of  God  is  direct  and  immediate,  i.  345.     We  have   intui- 
tion of  real  being  which  is  God,    though  not  seen  intuitively  to  be  God, 
268.     Intuition  of  the  necessary   isiutuition  of  that  which   is  God,  xiv. 
325.     We  know  by  intuition  that  which  is  God,  but  only   by   reflection 
that  it  is  God,  i.  444,  462,  506,  ii.  304,  393,  402,  422,    437,   455,  476,   iii. 
130,  xiv.  325,  358.     In  intuition  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  necessary  is 
being  and  the  contingent  existence;  this  is  an  explicative  conclusion   of 
reflection,  ii.  59.     Intuition  is  not  formally  of  being,  but   of   the   neces- 
sary, 437,  520.     We  have  no  intuition  of  God,  but  of  thatwhichis  God, 
viii.  384.     We  have  no  empirical  intuition  of  God,  ii.  97,   vi.    66.      We 
have  intuition  of  God  only   ns   the   ideal,    iii.    544.      Intuition  of   God 
as  the  intelligible  is  not  intuition  of  God  in  his  essence,  i.  336,  370,   442. 
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Intuition  of  being  is  not  immediate  cognition  of  God,  ii.  72.  The  intui- 
tion of  God  is  not  a  pure  intellection,  i.  251.  Intuition  of  real  and 
necessary  being  is  intuition  of  God  as  tbe  intelligible,  not  of  God  as  God, 
i.  445.  Pure  and  distinct  intuition  of  God  is  not  naturally  possible,  i. 
291.  Intuition  of  God  inhimself  is  not  possible  to  nature, 347.  iii.  543,  xv. 
530.  Intuition  of  being  is  not  the  vision  of  the  blest,  ii.  2G0,  526,  iii.  28, 
32.  Intuition  of  God  as  the  soul's  beatitude,  ii.  85.  Knowledge  never  ex- 
tends beyond  the  matter  contained  in  intuition,  i.  515.  Intuition  gives 
the  principles  of  science,  but  no  knowledge  of  particulars,  ii.  314,  374, 40T. 
It  must  include  three  terms,  i.  45G.  The  intuition  of  being  alone  is  not 
the  principle  of  science,  ii.  521.  Intuition  of  the  creative  act  is  neces- 
sary for  the  refutation  of  pantheism,  i.  371.  Intuition  includes 
the  principles  of  miracles,  revelation,  and  the  order  of  grace,  ii. 
88.  Intuitive  and  discursive  knowledge,  viii.  577.  Intuition  of  the 
church,  xii.  486. 

Investitures.  The  quarrel  of  the  popes  and  emperors  about  investi- 
tures, x,  370,  xii.  263,  xiii.  156. 

Invocation  of  saints,  iii.  551),  viii.  20,  62,  114,  122,  314. 

Ireland  has  been  trampled  on  for  700  years,  iv.  388.  The  Irish  are 
victims  of  an  unjust  prejudice,  x.  22.  The  prejudice  is  against  their 
religion,  not  their  nationality,  401.  Piety  of  the  Irish  poor,  590.  They 
are  benefactors  of  the  church,  xix.  191.  Ireland  has  preserved  its  nation- 
al character  by  virtue  of  its  faith,  vii.  363.  Vitality  of  the  church  in 
Ireland,  xiii.  283.  Independence  of  the  church,  xvi.  398.  The  proposal 
of  the  government  to  pay  salaries  to  the  clergy,  xv.  579.  Queen's  colleges 
in  Ireland,  xi.  415,  xv.  578.  Catholic  interests  in  Ireland,  xiii.  588,  xv. 
580,  xviii.  377.  Ethnology  of  the  Irish,  xiii.  548.  Ireland  and  civiliza- 
tion, xi.  522.  Ancient  civilization  of  Ireland,  xiii.  549.  Persistence  of 
Irish  civilization.  553.  Its  harmony  with  the  Christian  order,  554.  Its 
antagonism  to  the  English  civilization,  552.  The  failure  to  bring  Ireland 
into  the  English  political  order,  xvi.  497.  Ireland  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment, 397.  English  injustice  to  Ireland,  xx.  74.  Irish  sufferings  and 
English  sympathy,  xvi.  147.  The  Irish  land-tenure,  xiii.  552.  The 
Irish  and  Ireland,  554.  Irish  feuds.  556.  Irish  endurance,  557.  The 
mission  of  Ireland,  559.  Ireland's  right  of  independence,  xv.  321,  567, 
574.  Ireland  and  O'Connell,  567.  Ireland  and  Young  Ireland,  568,  xvi. 
146,  159,  171.  The  system  of  agitation,  168.  Ireland  and  Repeal,  xv. 
573.  Repeal  and  Protestantism,  580.  The  union  of  races  in  Ireland, 
xvi.  149.  The  Irish  patriots  and  the  contest  of  races,  148.  The  union  of 
parties  without  distinction  of  creed,  151.  The  clergy  and  Young  Ireland, 
174.  The  truepolicy  of  Ireland,  152, 167.  The  landlords  of  Ireland,  153,165. 
Loyalty  of  Ireland,  154.  SeparationfiomEugland.  157.  The  first  measure 
should  be  the  correction  of  landlordism,  161.  Au  Irish  parliament  and 
commerce  and  manufactures,  163.  Thelrishbrigadein  parliament,  407. 
Ireland  and  the  American  system,  xiii.  559.  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
xv.  5S2.  Migration  of  Irish  to  the  United  States,  xiii.  561.  The  Irish  and 
americanization,  563.  Irish  claims  to  American  gratitude,  xviii.  322,  n. 
Agitation  of  Irish  interests  in  the  United  States,  xvi.  174.  Tbe  Irish  in  the 
United  Stales,  xviii.  289.  Native-American  hostility  to  the  Irish,  ib. 
The  Irish  and  the  Democratic  party,  xi.  365,  377.  They  are  strong  parti- 
sans, xvii.  318.  Irish  Catholics  and  the  teudency  to  radicalism .  xviii.  290. 
Tiie  Irish  and  neirro  slavery,  xvii.  324.  Irish  nationalism,  xiii.  590. 
Irish  nationality  in  America,  xviii.  314.  Irishism  and  Catholicity  in  Un- 
united States,  321;  in  Ireland  323.  Influence  of  Irish  Catholics  in  Eng- 
land and  the  UnitedStates,  xx.  22.  Morality  of  the  Irish,  xiii.  560. 
Ireland  compared  with  England  in  morals  and  religion,  vii.  360.  The 
Irish  show  their  worst  side*  xvi.  177.  Faults  of  the  Irish,  xviii.  299.  The 
Vol.  XX.— 35 
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Irish  as  pictured  by  Irish  writers,  xx.  85.  Irish  contributors  to  pop- 
ular Catholic  literature,  xix.  593.  The  clergy  were  obliged  to  do  much 
that  the  laity  do  in  other  countries,  xx.  229."  The  Irish  and  Napoleon 
III.,  xi.  480.  The  Irish  and  the  Tories,  xviii.  378.  The  Irish  will  be 
judged  by  their  present  not  by  their  past,  288. 

Irenasus,  St.,  opposed  the  Alexandrian  school,  but  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  similar  means  to  refute  heresies,  ii.  209.     His  testimony  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  See,  vii.  381. 
Irish  American,  The,  xviii.  292. 
Irving,  Washington,  xix.  336,  367,  370. 
Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  xiii,  35,  xviii.  541. 

Italy.  The  unity  of  Italy,  xii.  367,  391,  426,  xvi.  128,  xvii.  275.  U- 
nity  and  the  Italian  patriots,  xvi.  549.  Italian  union  aud  the  peace  of 
Villafranca,  xviii.  422.  Federative  unity,  xvi.  556.  Unity  and  the  pope, 
558.  Federal  Italy  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope,  xviii.  423.  Italian 
unity  is  necessary  to  the  European  system,  420.  The  desire  of  the  Ital- 
ians for  union,  445.  Plan  of  the  Italian  democrats,  ix.  71.  The  revo- 
lutions of  1848,  xvi.  127.  Catholics  of  Italy  and  religion,  xviii.  538. 
The  unity  of  Italy  was  effected  by  violence  and  injustice.  446,  467.  The 
New  York  meeting  in  favor  of  Italian  unity,  445. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  xvii.  585.  Jackson  as  a  statesman,  xv.  332,  xvi. 
89,  xviii.  575.  Jackson  and  the  tendency  to  absolute  democracy,  xv. 
91,  xvi.  569.  Jackson  and  the  caucus,  xv.  334.  The  "Pet  Bank"  policy, 
426.  The  protective  system,  466.  His  election  marks  a  revolution, 
xviii.  575.     He  impersonated  the  popular  cause,  xv.  43. 

Jager,  Abbe.  Ilistoire  de  VEglise  de  France  pendant  la  Revolution,  xi. 
62. 

James  I.  of  England.  Remonstrance  for  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  iv. 
405,  viii.  346,  xiii.  121,  216,  326,  xviii.  261.  His  Speech  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  iv.  581.  He  was  willing  to  accept  the  church  if  he  could  do  so 
on  Gallican  principles,  xiii.  200.  He  pretended  to  hold  his  crown  di- 
rectly from  God,  xi.  54.  His  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  is 
rejected  by  Catholic  theologians,  85. 

James  II.  of  England  was  Catholic  in  faith,  but  not  in  morals,  xi.  179. 
He  lost  the  crown  by  tolerating  Catholicity,  xiii.  229. 
Jandun,  John  of,  xi.  251,  265,  xii.   180. 

Jansenism  is  the  source  of  French  infidelity,  i.  307.  It  prepared  the 
way  for  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  xi.  73.  It  denies  nature  to  make  way 
for  grace,  iii.  213,  xi.  512.     It  is  condemned  by  the  church,  iii.  300. 

Jarvis,  Samuel  F.,  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Milnefs  "End  of  Religious  Contro- 
versy" vii.  117.  He  introduced  a  resolution  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Episcopal  to  Catholic  church.  136. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  was  a  theorist,  not  a  statesman,  xvi.  384.  His 
tameness  of  spirit,  356.  He  deliberately  violated  the  constitution,  xvi. 
100,  208,  xvii.  585.  He  confounds  the  political  people  with  the  people 
as  population,  xv.  331.  His  view  of  state  and  federal  sovereignty,  xvi. 
43,  xviii.  102.  Jefferson  and  the  Republican  party,  xvi.  354,  384.  Jeffer- 
son and  the  navy,  487.  He  held  that  one  generation  could  not  bind 
another,  xviii.  37.  He  disputed  the  merits  of  Christ  as  a  philosopher,  ix. 
223. 
Jellachich  and  the  Magyars,  xvi.  213,  217. 
Jenifer's  Prayer,  xix.  578. 

Jerome.  St.,  on  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  clergy,  xiii.  150.  He 
asserts  the  primacy  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  vii.  387." 

Jesuits,  The,  xx.  428.  The  Jesuits  are  not  a  sect  in  the  church,  vi. 
497.  They  are  as  remarkable  for  their  learning  as  for  their  zeal  and 
enterprise,  vi.  537.     They  are  worthy  of  love  and  veneration,  xx.  283, 
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310.  They  are  not  Jesuitical,  viii.  256.  Their  institution  was  oppor- 
tune, xii.  179.  Their  institute  is  adapted  to  all  times  and  places,  xi\. 
469.  Their  instincts,  xx.  386.  Their  labors  in  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, and  their  failure  to  understand  the  18th  and  19th,  xx.  310.  The 
principle  of  the  Jesuits,  xix.  470.  Their  vow  to  obey  the  pope,  viii.  255. 
The  Jesuits  and  the  Chinese  rites,  xii.  585.  Their  influence  on  the 
Catholic  world  in  favor  of  absolutism,  xx.  240;  of  a  social  order  that  is 
passing  away,  311.  They  are  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  obscu- 
rantist party,  312.  Their  system  is  fatal  to  manliness  and  strength  of 
character,  328.  Their  opposition  to  modern  civilization,  332,  386,  424. 
Their  want  of  loyalty  to  the  country,  363.  Their  centralizing  influence, 
365.  They  are  not  adapted  to  this  age  and  country,  ib.  Their  suppres- 
sion, x.  372.  The  powers  that  urged  their  suppression,  xviii.  554.  The 
Jesuits  and  Bismarck,  xiii.  392.  The  Jesuits  and  the  Jausenists, 
x.  536,  540,  xx.  274.  They  might  harmonize  spiritual  direction  with  the 
principles  they  asserted  against  Jansenism,  274.  Their  principles  refute 
Jansenism  no  better  than  those  of  the  Augustinians,  ii.  204.  They  held  ra- 
tionalism and  supernaturalism,  but  as  unrelated,  ii.  238.  They  confound 
the  intelligible  with  the  natural, 243.  They  very  generally  assert  the  state  of 
pure  nature,  ii.  202,238,  iii.  588.  Their  theology,  xx.  282.  They  are  requir- 
ed to  teach  the  theology  of  St.  Thomas,  viii.  24.  They  have  not  taught 
a  false  theology,  ii.  143.  They  must  teach  Fonseca's  Aristotle,  ii.  468. 
507,  viii.  23.  The  philosophy  contained  in  their  text-books  does  not 
meet  the  demand  of  education,  ii.  484,  xx.  430.  It  is  a  modified  per- 
ipateticism,  ii.  489,  xix.  487.  They  refute  ontologism,  but  give  only 
abstractions  and  unrealities  in  its  place,  ii.  473,  xx.  430.  The  Jesuits 
and  Gioberti,  ii.  217,  xx.  386.  Bancroft's  history  and  the  Jesuits,  xix. 
412.  An  edition  of  Newton's  Principia  attributed  to  the  Jesuits,  vi. 
567. 

Joan  Dare,  ix.  79. 

John  XXII.  Pope,  held  that  the  popes  exercised  authority  over 
sovereigns  by  divine  right,  xi.  265. 

John  the  Faster  signs  himself  Universal  Patriarch,  viii.  516,  xiii.  153. 

John,  of  England,  and  Islamism,  xiii.  159. 

John,     Elector  of  Saxony,  x.  438. 

Johnson,  Andrew.     His  administration,  xviii.  520,  583. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  did  not  feel  bound  to  furnish  both  ideas  and  brains, 
iv.  434.  He  said  the  Catholic  was  the  most  calumniated  of  all  churches, 
vi.  535. 

Jones,  Jesse  H. ,  makes  a  weak  defence  of  Christianity,  iii.  417 

Jones,  William,  gave  currency  to  Hindoo  literature,  iv.  26. 

Jornandes  denies  that  the  Goths  were  uncivilized,  ix.  470. 

Joseph  II.  of  Germany,  an  enemy  of  the  church,  x.  3S2,  xi.  210.  His 
laws  against  the  church,  48.  Joseph  and  the  American  revolution,  xvi. 
1S9. 

Josephus  said  the  Jews  understood  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in  a 
philosophical  sense,  ix.  555. 

Jouffroy,  Theodore,  iv.  373.  v.  126.  Coars  de  Droit  Naturel,  xiv. 
266.  His  eclecticism,  267.  His  psvchologism,  281.  His  four  epochs  in 
life,  282.  His  ethics  the  same  as  the  Fourierists'  and  phrenologists',  vi. 
38,  xiv.  287.  He  makes  virtue  and  selfishness  practically  the  same,  284. 
He  makes  man  his  own  final  cause,  285.  He  founds  morals  on  the  idea 
of  order,  274,  394.  His  parallel  of  physical  science  and  psychology  is 
refuted  by  Leroux,  i.  204.  He  regretted  his  loss  of  faith,  ii.  337."  He 
attempts  to  explain  history  by  the  spontaneous  development  of  the  intel- 
ligence, iv.  374.  He  places  religion  in  the  infancy  and  philosophy  in  the 
maturity  of  intelligence,  396. 
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Journalism.  Origin  of  journalism,  xiii.  568,  xx.  50.  Independent 
journalism,  xiii.  568.  Journalism  and  public  sentiment,  xvii.  94.  xix. 
518.  It  tends  to  make  literature  shallow,  269.  It  brings  improper  ques- 
tions before  the  people,  270.  It  is  a  result  of  the  changes  in  modern  so- 
ciety, 277.  It  is  hardly  adapted  to  Catholic  use,  xiv.  534.  Catholic 
journalism  in  its  infancy,  xx.  51.  Catholic  journals  in  Europe,  xiii. 
574.  The  religious  press  should  serve,  not  rule,  the  church,  iii.  154. 
It  appeals  to  Irish,  rather  than  Catholic,  interests,  220.  Journalism  and 
Catholic  interests,  xiii.  570.  Journalism  and  laymen,  570,  xix.  280. 
Catholic  journalism  and  the  public,  xiii.  575,  xix.  280,  xx.  51.  Protes- 
tant journalism  and  Catholic  questions,  xiii.  576.  The  church  and 
journalism,  xx.  50.     Want  of  harmony  among  Catholic  journalists,  52. 

Judaism  was  a  temporary  and  temporal  institution,  vii.  359.  It  was 
not  developed  from  heathenism  ,  ix.  424.     Carnal  Judaism,  xii.  3. 

Judgment.  Every  judgment  has  its  origin  in  the  triune  essence  of 
God,  iii.  581.  Analytic  and  synthetic  judgments,  xiv.  356,  369. 
Moral  judgments,  369.  Ideal  and  empirical  judgments,  ii.  66.  Synthetic 
judgments  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  ii.  425.  The  distinction  between 
private  and  individual  judgments,  viii.  419.  x.  347.  Private  and  Catho- 
lic judgments,  v.  222.  vii.  249.  Private  judgment  is  inferior  to  an  infal- 
lible authority  in  matters  of  salvation,  325.  It  excludes  the  authority  of 
the  church,  v.  516.  It  cannot  be  exercised  on  matters  covered  by  the 
decisions  of  the  church,  vi.  580.  It  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Prot- 
estantism, 122.     Once  admitted,  it  caunot  be  restricted,  125. 

Judiciary.  The  judiciary  power,  xi.  386.  It  is  the  most  important 
department  of  government,  388.  Independence  of  the  judiciary,  xiii. 
336,  xvi,  336,  xix.  350.  Independence  of  the  judiciary  and  the  radicals, 
358.  Election  of  judges,  xi.  389.  xiii.  336.  Salaries  of  judges,  xvi.  344. 
Judges  must  interpret  the  law  in  accordance  with  the  natural  law,  xi. 
384. 

Julia  Ormond,  xix.  154. 

Julian  the  Apostate  and  the  schools,  xii.  148. 

Julius  Coesar,  xviii.  90. 

Julius  II.,  Pope,  and  Louis  XII.,  x.  375.  Julius  was  almost  the  only 
defender  of  liberty  and  order.  374.  He  headed  his  troops  against  inva- 
ders, 469. 

Junkin,  George.  Tlie  Bearings  of  College  Education  on  tlieWelfare  of 
the  whole  Community,  xix.  88. 

Jury.  The  institution  of  the  jury,  xvi.  343.  The  jurv  as  judges  of 
law  and  fact,  337,  344. 

Justice  is  God,  v.  277,  xv.  18.  The  law  of  justice  is  God,  xi.  438. 
Justice  is  the  basis  of  all  morality,  v.  272.  Justice  and  the  avenging  of 
wrong,  xvi.  9.  The  reconciliation  of  God*s  justice  and  mercy,  iii.  245. 
Reconciliation  of  God's  justice  and  the  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation,  x. 
213. 

Justification.  Imputed  and  intrinsic  justification,  vii.  513.  viii.  55, 
204,  287.  Actual  and  forensic  justification,  vii. 104,  114.  Justification 
by  faith,  513. 

Justin,  Martyr,  St.,  x.  37.  On  the  Real  Presence,  vi.  119.  His  criti- 
cism of  Plato,  379. 

Kant.     Immanuel,   Critik  der  reinen   Vernunft,  i.  130.     His  problem, 

162.  His  fundamental  error  is  in  attempting  to  find  the  object  in  the 
subject,  and  thinking  the  form  of  cognition  is  determined  by  the  subject, 

163.  His  empirical  and  a  priori  cognitions,  167.  He  holds  that  the 
mind  has  a  priori  cognitions,  which  transcend  all  possible  experience  and 
are  the  foundation  of  morals  and  science,  171.  He  condemns  all  the 
metaphysicians  that  have  preceded  him,  172.    His  a  priori  judgments  are 
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empty,  ib  His  analytic  and  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,  ib.  508  His 
synthetic  judgments,  387,  xiv.  356.  His  pure  reason,  i.  175  ^distin- 
guishes reason  from  understanding,  ii.  415.  lie  resolves  intelligence  in- 
to sensibility  understanding,  and  reason,  i.  188,  192.  He  resofves  cog- 
nitions into  ideas,  conceptions,  and  intuitions,  190.  He  holds  a  priori 
ideas  to  be  subjective  forms,  ii.  395.  He  holds  that  principles  precede 
experience,  but  makes  them  subjective  forms,  ii.  249  500  iii  233  He 
confounds  subjective  and  objective  reason,  iv.  342.     '  He  'assumes   that 

I td\ SB'S  miiy-  beJt8  °tT  0bjeCi'  °55-  His  analy8is  otrSSSnS  com' 
plete  and  final,  i.  65.  He  proved  that  the  empirical  is  not  possible 
without  tne  ideal,  ii.  47.  He  includes  the  object  in  the  subject.  ff«0 
He  distinguished  the  faculty  from  the  subject,  i.    176       He  made  sub 

senSn  ™8qraCSn;  17?-  ?C  makGS  aCtUal  c°S^on  the  subject  plus 
sensation,  183.     He  teaches  that  we  cannot  know   things   as   they   exist 

I^eni  ?  £  °f  T"  c°Snition.  186;  that  the  form  of  the  thought  is'de- 
e.  mined  by  the  subject  187;  and  without  any  foundation  in  the  object. 
188.  Transcendental  .Esthetics,  190.  His  blind  intuitions  and  empty 
conceptions  are  impossible,  194.  His  apriori  intuitions  of  space  and 
tune,  195.     He  makes  them  subjective   forms  of  the  sensibility.    197 

£SK55f««  T'  I200"  H1S  cateff0lies-  201,  vi.  106.  He  makes  them 
subject  ve,  20o-  He  does  not  prove  them  subjective,  ii.  299  Whv  he 
caded  them  objective-subjective,  312.  If  Kant's  doctrine  were  trie  it 
would  not  explain  the  fact  of  science,  i.  212.  It  is  at  bottom  atheism 
and  scepticism,  185,  213,  389.  His  aim  was  to  oppose  Cartesianism  iv 
SLJEr  — q~S  to,|ePara,te  the  a  Priori  from  the  empirical  elements  of 
thought ,  n.  53 1.  He  made  no  advance  on  Locke,  i.  183.  His  Critic  is 
a  defence,  not  a  refutation  of  Hume,  184.  He  placed  science  on  the 
wrong  track,  188.  He  criticised  method,  not  sctence,  if  232  In 
SS"abft  TClltc;S°nf  subjective  he  denied  the  objectivity' of  knowl- 
SaSnSS  •H1e0lms  ST'107Q  the  uefsfity  of  intuition  of  time  and  space' 
in  general,  i  197.  He  has  proved  that  there  is  an  a  priori  element  in 
every  fact  of  experience,  ii.  297.  lie  has  shown  that  analysis  adds 
nothing  to  the  intuition,  i.  222;  and  that  the  necessary  and  contingent 
cannot  be  concluded  one  from  the  other,  ix.  263.      He  makes  the   idea 

o  the  unl  ronf°/the  Undr'St^din-  l  ?89"  IIe  exposesCnl'sthiti, 
h  S  1  o  nUSVDd  1?,eCt  m  the,  inception  without  removing 
the  difficulty,  209.  His  inability  to  explain  the  fact  is  common  to  all 
psychologists,  210.  His  problem  of  how  synthetic  judgments  «  priori  are 
formed  grows  out  of  a  misapprehension,  211.  His  definition  of  expe 
3e's  "complete.  207.  Confining  experience  to  sensible  objects  he 
J  f mf  beco™es  important  208.  He  is  unable  to  demonstrate  that  the 
ioi  ms  of  cogmtion  are  purely  subjective,  198.  His  forms  of  the  under- 
standing are  iwt  necessary  truths,  xiv.  322.  He  ends  where  he  beean 
V.007.     He  finds  only  his  categories  in  history   xix    384 

Kansas.      The  Lecomton  constitution,  xvi.   570,   572.  '  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  policy    xvu.   55,  417,  585.     The  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  57 
lne  petition  of  the  ministers,  xviii.  368. 
xi?e485e'  LaWreDce-  His  collection  of  tlie  works  of  Archbishop  Hughes, 

Kempis,  Thomas  a,  encourages  those  who  multiply  books  vi   534 
vi,W~T    T?ra"T>  PaSCk-   T\eQPrim^y  of  the  Apostolic  See  vindicated, 
203      ll  kSPS^  S.iBlblf-  XXu  182'     °U  the  suffe""gs  of  the  damned, 
the  f,  if  ^17      w-  tht-  chu/ch  ™n  llse  only  spiritual  force  to  maintain 
the  faith,  317.     His  estimate  of  Protestant  piety,  xx.  394 

jvoogn.  James.    Catholic  Principles  of  Civil  Government   wii   273 
Kepler  persecuted  by  the  Lutherans' as  a  heretic   vi   547 
Kings.     The  divine  right  of  kings,   xvii.   283,   xviii    54     It 


is  a 
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Protestant,  not  a  Catholic,  doctrine,  xiii.  121,  xvi.  67,  xviii.    54.      It  is 
denied  by  Catholics,  x.  294.     It  lost  the  Stuarts  the  throne,  xi.  55. 

Kleische.     The  domestic  of  Kleische,  ix.  166. 

Kleutgen,  Joseph,  makes  necessary  truths  neither  God  nor  creature, 
ii.  477,  505. 

Knight.    Israel,  concludes  that  the  church  is  nowhere,  iii.  441. 

Knowledge  of  the  soul  is  relative,  not  absolute,  i.  82.  Knowledge  is 
not  apprehended  by  the  heart,  but  by  the  head,  337.  Knowledge  is 
real  and  objectively  true,  ii.  75.  The  validity  of  knowledge,  iv.  356. 
How  we  know  is  a  mystery,  v.  507.  Speculation  on  the  mystery  of 
knowledge  leads  to  scepticism,  508.  All  knowledge  is  assent  on  author- 
ity in  the  object,  uot  in  the  subject,  viii.  577.  The  doctrine  of  the  rel- 
ativity of  all  knowledge  is  the  denial  of  all  knowledge,  ix.  445. 
Knowledge  distinguished  from  comprehension,  516.  All  knowledge  is 
not  useful  for  all,  581. 

Know-nothings,  The,  xviii.  329,  358.  The  Know-nothings  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  xi.  281,  xii.  114,  xviii.  344.  361.  Their  opposition  to 
foreigners  and  to  Catholics,  301,  329,  342.  They  persecute  Catholics, 
viii.  548.  They  prove  the  weakness  of  Protestantism,  549.  They  are 
not  to  be  conciliated  by  denying  the  truth,  x.  488.  The  Know-nothings 
and  the  Catholic  vote,  xviii.  340.  They  are  anti-American,  345,  347. 
The  Know-nothings  and  the  naturalization  laws,  349.  Objections  to  the 
Know-nothings,  355.  The  Know-nothings  and  slavery,  357.  The  Know- 
nothings  and  the  Whigs,  358.  Their  hopes,  359.  The  Know-nothings 
and  the  Democrats,  361.  Their  dishonesty,  367.  The  Know-nothings 
and  church  property,  369.  Their  Evangelicalism,  377.  Their  absorption 
in  the  Democratic  party,  xvii.  433. 

Knox,  John,  believed  in  the  spirit  that  moved  him,  ix.  219. 

Kohlmann,  Anthony.    Unitarianism,  vi.  144. 

Koran.  Its  truths  are  introduced  to  sanction  its  errors,  ix.  216.  It,  ex- 
plains the  unity  of  God  in  a  false  sense,  218. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  and  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  xvi.  187.  213,  229. 
Kossuth  and  intervention,  214,  246.  Kossuth  on  the  solidarity  of  peoples, 
x.  548. 

Koszta,  Martin.     His  claim  to  American  protection,  xvi.  226. 

Krauth,  Charles  V.  The  Conservative  Reformation  and  its  Theology, 
xiv.  447.  Krauth  attempts  to  harmonize  conservatism  and  progress,  449. 
He  makes  Christianity  a  human  institution,  452. 

Krudener,  Madame,  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  xiii.  478,  xviii.  471. 

Kuhn,  Professor.   Die  Katholische  Dogmatic,  xx.  290. 

Labor  and  Capital,  iv.  452,  xiii.  16,  21,  xv.  115,  253,  286,  485,  xvi.  163, 
xviii.  531,  xix.  35.  The  rights  of  labor  are  not  sufficiently  protected,  v. 
63.  The  antagonism  of  labor  and  capital  is  the  greatest  evil  of  society, 
114.  Want  and  licentiousness  of  the  laboring  classes,  iv.  435.  They 
have  fared  worse  as  industry  has  advanced,  438.  Free  labor  and  slave 
labor  xi.  371.  Their  rights,  xvii.  72.  They  cannot  coexist  in  peace,  174, 
230.  Free  labor  is  the  more  economical,  177.  Advantages  of  slave  la- 
bor, 229. 

Lacordaire,  J.-B.-H.,  and  liberalism,  xiv.  522,  526.  He  was  not  a  dis- 
ciple of  La  Mennais,  xx.  258.  Character  of  Lacordaire,  ib.  272.  His 
connection  with  L'  Avenir,  259.  The  principle  he  contended  for  was 
not  condemned,  264. 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  de,  is  said  to  have  returned  to  the  faith,  vi.  510. 

Laity.  The  rights  and  duties  of  laity  and  clergy,  xii.  382,  xiv.  568, 
xx.  228,  272.  Work  for  Catholic  laity,  xi.  336.  Their  services  in  defence 
of  Catholicity,  348.  They  need  more  instruction,  ib.  Pius  IX.  encour- 
ages them,  xiv.  568.     Their  employment  in  parish  work,  xx.  36.    Their 
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mission  in  the  church,  270.     Their  right  to  nominate  bishops,  228.    The 
part  of  the  laity  is  insignificant  among  savasres,  229.     It  increases  with 
the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  234.     Civilization   is   their  work,  ib.     All 
ranks  of  the  laity  are  equal  before  the  church,  271. 
Lalande,  J.  J.  L.  de,  ix.  276,  290,  534,  564. 
Lamartine,  Alphonse  de,  xvi.  129. 

La  Mennais,  Abbe  de.  Startling  effect  of  his  Essai  sur  V  Indifferen- 
tisme,  iv.  529.  Paroles  d'  un  Croyant,  xx.  258.  He  was  a  champion  of 
Christian  democracy,  v.  100.  He  labored  to  identify  Christianity  with 
liberalism,  x.  88,  93,  xii.  226,  420,  xiii.  271,  xv.  571,  xvi.  129.  La  Men- 
nais and  L'  Avenir,  xx.  258.  He  erred  in  being  too  impatient,  264. 
He  broke  with  the  church,  xiv.  526.  His  fall,  x.  263,  xvi.  513.'  He 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  xi.  348.  The  truth  of  his  doctrine,  xii.  218. 
La  Mennais  and  his  opponents,  217,  xx.  205,  265.  The  censure  of  the 
French  bishops,  xii.  219.  He  attacked  Gallicanism,  but  ended  by  re- 
solving religion  into  socialism,  ii.  111.  La  Mennais  and  the  consent  of 
the  race,  xv.  548.  He  asserted  the  authority  for  faith  to  be  the  univer- 
sal reason,  i.  507.  He  based  science  on  faith,  iii.  140.  His  philosophy 
would  have  subverted  faith  if  it  had  been  accepted,  xx.  258. 
La  Mettrie,  J.  O.  de,  ix.  406. 

Land.  Interest  in  laud  and  the  stability  of  government,  xvi.  364. 
Land-tenure  in  Ireland,  xiii.  552.  Landlordism  inEngland  and  Ireland, 
xvi.  162.     Affection  for  one's  native  land,  xv.  210,  xix.  132. 

Language  and  the  faculty  of  using  it,  vii.  3,  ix.  324,  480.  Radical 
identity  of  all  languages,  187,  282.  The  languages  of  savage  tribes  in- 
dicate a  lost  civilization,  323.  Language  could  not  have  been  invented 
by  man,  i.  314,  515,  ii.  422,  vii.  2.  It  was  infused  into  man  by  his 
Creator,  ii.  424,  iii.  131,  ix.  324,  x.  319.  It  is  essential  to  reflection  and 
reasoning,  i.  289,  309,  313,  ii.  327,  355,  422,  iii.  131,  vii.  2,  x.  319.  It 
is  necessary  to  represent  universals,  i.  289.  It  is  not  necessarv  in  rela- 
tion to  sensible  things,  313.  It  is  the  sensible  sigu  of  ideal  truth,  ix. 
397,  xii.  486.  It  is  not  the  sensible  sign  of  the  superintelligible,  551. 
It  is  the  medium  of  representation  of  the  ideal,  ii.  100.  It  is  the  sign 
of  the  intelligible  as  well  as  of  the  sensible,  vii.  5.  It  contains  the  fn- 
tuitiou  of  the  intelligible  and  the  revelation  of  the  superintelligible,  ii. 
246.  Its  formative  principle  is  in  the  intelligible,  not  in  the  sensible,  vii. 
6.  It  is  modelled  after  the  ideal  formula,  ii.  423.  It  contains  more 
philosophy  than  is  held  by  any  who  use  it,  i.  316,  vii.  6.  It  is  adequate 
to  express  truth  in  the  intelligible  order,  10.  It  is  adequate  to  express 
the  faith  with  exactness,  v.  428.  The  English  language  is  not  adequate 
to  theological  expression,  xx.  3.  The  corruption  of  language  leads  to 
the  corruption  of  truth,  ii.  100,  246.  It  loses  its  unity  as  the  race 
ceases  to  be  one  in  the  intelligible,  vii.  8.  It  is  preserved  in  its  integrity 
only  in  the  church,  iii.  142,  ix.  398.  Why  the  Latin  church  uses  the 
Latin  language,  vi.  394. 
Larkin,  John,  xii.  187. 
LaRochefoucauld,     Maxims,  x.  536. 

La  Salette,  Appearance  of  our  Lady  at  La  Salette,  vii.  345. 
Lateran.     The  4th  Council  of  the  Lateran  on  salvation  out  of  the 
church,  xx.  394,  398. 

Latin.  The  Latin  nations  and  the  Catholic  church,  xii.  240.  The 
Latin  nations  and  freedom,  253.  Causes  of  their  decline,  xiii.  192. 
Their  climate  and  geographical  position,  194.  Their  political  constitutions, 
195.  Their  decline  is  not  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  but  of  the  an- 
tagonism of  religion  and  politics,  ib.  350.  The  Latin  language  used  in 
the  Latin  Church,  vi.  394. 

Latriais  exclusively  Catholic  worship,  iii.  557. 
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Law  is  the  ordinance  of  the  sovereign,  xv.  414.  It  is  not  created,  iii. 
74.  All  law  emanates  from  God,  xiv.  332.  The  obligation  of  law  is 
based  on  creation,  iii.  343.  The  reason  of  law  is  in  the  final  cause,  not 
in  the  first  cause,  xiv.  386,  393.  Different  senses  of  law,  303,  341.  The 
seat  of  law  is  not  iu  reason,  but  in  will,  303,  342,  363.  Its  force  rests 
on  will,  its  contents  on  reason,  305,  333,  344,  347,  362.  It  is  will 
directed  by  reason,  iii.  389.  The  grouud  of  all  law  is  iu  the  will  of  God, 
xiv.  304.  All  laws  derive  their  force  from  the  law  of  God,  304,  385.' 
The  eternal  law  is  eternal  only  on  the  part  of  God,  305,  372.  The  law 
of  God  is  not  arbitrary,  376.  It  depends  on  the  final,  not  the  first  cause, 
iii.  531.  Natural  law  and  physical  laws,  xiii.  275,  329,  xiv.  392,  xviii. 
49.  Physical  and  moral  laws  are  confounded  in  modern  literature,  ii. 
82.  The  physical  is  established  by  God  as  first  cause,  the  moral  as  final 
cause,  86,  127.  Law  does  not  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  governed,  iii. 
105,  xviii.  225.  It  binds  in  conscience,  xv.  415,  xvi.  16.  The  natu- 
ral and  the  supernatural  laws,  xiv.  385.  They  are  distinct,  but  not 
separate,  xiii.  441,  494.  The  law  of  nature,  xiv.  314,  xv.  324.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  God,  xiii.  494.  It  is  a  moral  law,  iii.  352,  xviii.  49. 
It  requires  the  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the  higher  nature,  iii.  353. 
It  cannot  be  kept  without  grace,  ii.  114,  iii.  354.  "The  law  of  God  is 
supreme,  xiii.  491.  It  is  declared  by  the  church,  492.  The  higher  law, 
xi.  390.  xiii.  275,  497,  xv.  69,  349,  398,  xvii.  532,  xviii.  59.  227.  The 
higher  law  is  asserted  by  men  of  all  denominations,  xi.  143.  As  assert- 
ed by  Protestants,  it  favors  despotism  or  anarchy,  vii.  539.  The  higher 
law  and  private  judgment,  xvii.  8,  33.  Unjust  laws,  xvi.  21.  An  un- 
just law  does  not  bind,  iii.  389, xi.  384,  xiii.  138,  xviii.  55,  72.  Laws 
contravening  the  law  of  God  are  void,  xvii.  7.  Laws  conflicting  with 
justice  are  unconstitutional  and  void,  xi.  384,  xiii.  309.  Laws  which 
violate  man's  rights  are  void,  xv.  28,  xix.  356.  Unjust  laws  and  pri- 
vate judgment,  xvi.  23.  Laws  iu  favor  of  slavery  are  to  be  construed 
strictly,  xvii.  109.  International  law  and  the  law  of  nations,  ix.  461, 
xviii.  226.  The  law  of  nations  is  the  eternal  law  of  justice,  ix.  462. 
The  Romans  held  it  to  be  supreme,  ib.  The  popes  defended  the  law  of 
nations,  xii.  336,  xviii.  243.  By  the  law  of  nations  all  states  have 
equal  rights,  448.  The  basis  of  international  law,  179,  449.  The  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe,  xii.  325.  It  is  outraged  by  the  sovereigns,  329.  The 
law  of  nations  and  infidel  states,  xvi.  237.  The  Christian  law  of  na- 
tions and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  xi.  312.  Natural  and  civil  law,  xviii.  29. 
The  Roman  law  was  the  basis  of  civilization,  83.  The  finding  of  the 
civil  law  at  Amalfi,  xiii.  111.  Antagonism  of  the  feudal  and  the  civil 
law,  112.  The  civil  and  the  common  law,  xi.  499,  xii.  264,  xvi.  336, 
xix.  360.  Codification  of  the  common  law,  xvi.  337.  Reforms  in  the 
law,  338,  371,  375.  Alterations  of  the  law,  347.  Excellence  of  the  com- 
mon law,  xix.  358.  Common  law  and  liherty,  xiii.  335,  xix.  350. 
Common  law  and  legislative  enactments,  351,  357-  Only  few  new  laws 
are  required,  xvi.  335.  Common  law  and  the  constitution,  xix.  356. 
Common  law  and  revolution,  352,  359.  Common  law  and  the  radicals, 
358.  Independence  of  courts  of  lawT,  xvi.  336.  Juries  as  judges  of  law, 
337.  Intervention  of  the  people  in  its  administration,  338,  348.  Hur- 
ry in  its  administration,  344.  The  effect  of  a  change  of  sovereignty 
on  laws,  xviii.  157.  Ignorance  of  the  people  in  legislation,  xvi.  346. 
Purit:inic  legislation,  375. 

Laybach  Circular,  The,  xvi.  199,  224. 

Lecky,  W.  E.  H.  History  of  European  Morals,  xiv.  379.  Rational  ism 
in  Europe,  380.  Lecky  belongs  to  the  rationalist  school,  ib.  395.  He 
makes  nature  the  basis  of  morals,  382;  and  conscience  the  rule,  384.  He 
adopts  the  morals  of  the  Stoics,  387,  395.  He  denounces  Catholic  moral- 
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ity  as  selfish,  387.  He  contends  that  it  may  be  justifiable  to  do  wronir, 
390.  He  confounds  natural  law  and  the  physical  laws,  392.  He  re- 
gards Christian  morals  as  a  development  of  the  Stoic,  396.  He  attempts 
to  explain  the  conversion  of  Home  by  natural  causes,  399.  He  re- 
jects miracles,  407.  He  makes  light  of  the  persecution  of  the  early 
Christians,  410.  He  understands  by  Christianity  nothing  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  paganism,  413. 

Le  Conte,  Joseph.  Ileligion  and  Science,  iii.  519.  He  is  ignorant,  of  re- 
ligion, ib.  His  definition  of  theism,  520.  He  makes  the  Deity  a  cosmic 
force,  525.  His  view  of  the  Trinity,  526;  of  the  Incarnation,  527.  He 
fails  to  define  his  terms,  529. 

Ledru-Rollin,  xvi.  133. 

Lee,  Ann,  holds  the  theory  of  eternal  progress,  ix.  570. 

Lefebve,  Professor.     His  reply  to  Abbe  Lupus,  i.  505. 

Legends  of  the  saints.     Their  truth  in  the  highest  sense,  viii.  117. 

Leger  condemned  for  crimes  committed  under  satanic  obsession,  ix. 

Legget,  William,  and  free-trade,  xv.  422,  465,  n.  496. 
Legitimacy  and  monarchy,  xv.  14. 

Leibnitz^  Gottfried  W.  His  doctrine  of  perception  and  apperception, 
i.  91,  iv.  353,  x.  319.  He  corrected  the  erroneous  notion  of  substance', 
i.  179L  He  defines  substance  as  an  active  force,  ii.  316,  iii.  432,  viii.  268,' 
xv.  358.  He  resolves  matter  into  monads,  ix.  387.  He  defines  exten- 
sion as  the  relation  of  continuity,  388.  He  explains  cause  and  effect 
by  prefistablished  harmony,  i.  384.  He  holds  that  we  have  a  reminis- 
cence and  a  presentiment  of  every  thous-ht,  91.  He  taught  that  princi- 
ples are  obtained  empirically,  ii.  248.  He  held  that  the  principles  of 
science  are  eternal  truths,  500.  He  makes  the  possible  prior  to  the  real 
ii.  38.  viii  384,  ix.  273.  He  held  the  possibility  of  God  to  be  logically 
prior  to  his  existence,  v.  142.  lie  rejected  the  modern  doctrine  of  prog- 
ress, iv.  113.  He  was  indebted  to  Catholic  theoloirv,  viii. 352.  He  was 
the  lather  of  German  rationalism,  268. 

Leo  L,  St.,  vii.  336.  viii.  514.  St,  Leo  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedou. 
505,  xin.  150,  355.  He  says  human  nature  is  deified  in  the  Incarnation. 
yii.  424.  viii.  141.  He  teaches  that  human  personality  is  never  absorbed 
in  the  divine,  iii.  555.  He  says  the  Arians  were  guilty  of  heresy  before 
their  condemnation,  ix.  527.  He  tells  us  the  popes  reason  with  heretics 
before  condemning  them,  viii.  3~ 
Leo  II.  and  Ilonorius,  xiii.  363. 

Leo  III.  St.,  made  Chnrlemagne  emperor,  xi.  528,  xii.  128,  260,  365, 
588,  591.  He  did  not  revive  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West  xi!  530' 
xii.  559,  591,  xiii.  154. 

Leo,  X.  His  accession  was  the  triumph  of  matter  over  spirit,  iv.  15. 
He  did  not  comprehend  the  Protestant  movement,  xii.  179.  He  con- 
demned the  proposition  that  any  thing  mav  be  true  theologically  and 
philosophically  false,  iii.  381,  vi.  495,  xi.  378. 

Leo,  Henry,  and  mediaeval  history,  xx.  172.  Leo  vindicates  St.  Greg- 
ory VII.,  xiii.  158. 

Lerins.     The  University  of  Lerins,  vi.  533. 

Leroux,  Pierre,  v.  124.  De  IS  Humanite,  iv.  100.  He  was  at  bottom 
a  Bt.-Simoman,  iv,  101.  His  rationalism,  iii.  34.  He  regards  all  Cath- 
olic dogmas  as  merely  symbolical,  550.  x.  527,  547.  He  Interprets  the 
Bible  as  a  series  of  myths,  iv.  131.  His  classification  of  mankind  after 
the  predominant  faculty,  i.  55.  His  definition  of  man,  iv.  108.  His 
theory  of  the  progressivenessof  humanitv,  112.  He  allows  man  an  essen- 
tial existence  only  in  the  race,  i.  180.  His  doctrine  of  the  solidarity  of 
mankind,  iv.  121,  547.     Hedenies  immortality  to  individuals,  130.     His 
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doctrine  of  life,  ii.  257,  iv.  115,  v.  129,  x.  544.  He  held  that  being  becomes 
actual  in  life,  v.  141.  He  made  the  possible  an  intermediary  between 
something  and  nothing,  ix.273.  He  substitutes  emanation  for  creation,  iv. 
129.  He  explains  jVIalebranche's  vision  in  God  as  identical  'with  Cousin's 
spontaneity,  i.  153.  He  represents  God  as  infinite  void  realizing  him- 
self in  the  universe,  vi.  20.  His  mirjd  is  rich,  but  confused,  iv.  107.  He 
taught  much  that  is  true,  but  more  that  is  absurd,  i.  215.  He  recognizes 
the  synthesis  of  subject  and  object  in  thought,  but  not  the  synthesis 
in  the  object,  349.  He  defines  consciousness  as  the  recognition  of  self 
as  subject,  404.  He  makes  the  form  of  the  thought  the  act  of  the  force 
producing  it,  but  makes  the  act  subjective  417.  He  proved  the  three 
elements  of  thought,  ii.  256;  and  the  reality  and  activity  of  the  object,  V. 
128.  He  held  that  the  form  is  determined  by  the  subject,  142.  He  is  the 
greatest  metaphysician  of  modern  France,  x.  526.What  the  author  learn- 
ed from  him,  i.  215. 

Lessing,  G.  E.  His  fable  of  the  Poodle  and  the  Greyhound,  vi.  282. 
He  asserts  the  true  view  of  Providence,  iv.  418. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  on  religion  in  education,  xiii.  248. 

Libbeyites.     Their  filthy  rites,  vi.  553. 

Liberalism  would  conform  Christianity  to  civilization,  iii.  541.  It 
seeks  to  bring  the  church  into  harmoDy  with  the  world,  viii.  220.  Lib- 
eralism in  religion,  i.  26,  v.  512.  x.  212,  xiii.  420,  xx.  403.  It  is  the 
logical  result  of  Protestantism,  xiv.  461.  Liberalism  of  Catholics  in 
America,  xi.  108.  Liberalism  of  lukewarm  Catholics,  xix.  168.  Lib- 
eralism in  Catholics  has  no  good  effect  on  those  outside  of  the  church, 
v.  540.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  imbecility  of  Catholics,  xviii.  538.  Hos- 
tility of  Catholics  to  liberalism,  441.  Why  the  church  rejects  liberal- 
ism, xiii.  96,  115,  134.  Its  hostility  to  religion,  xx.  351;  to  the  church, 
xi.  299,  xiii.  99,  220,  270,  406.  xviii.  440,  xx.  260.  It  demands  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state,  xiii.  267.  Liberalism  and  the  pope's  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  104.  Liberalism  and  education,  406,  520.  Results  of 
liberalism,  83.  Liberalism  and  despotism,  x.  281,  408,  xvi.  63,  xx. 
254.  Liberalism  and  the  American  system,  xviii.  218.  Liberalism  and 
the  law  of  nations,  243.  Programme  of  the  liberals,  458.  Their  democ- 
racy is  no  ground  for  our  s}rmpathy,  x.  284.  Liberalism  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe,  xiii.  270.  The  good  and  the  evil  of  the  liberal 
party,  xx.  354. 

Liberius,  Pope,  and  the  Ariaus,  vii.  388,  xiii.  66,  148. 

Liberty  is  freedom  from  all  authority  but  that  of  God,  x.  125,  xiv. 
343,  xv.  19,  418.  It  is  destroyed  only  by  subjection  to  unlawful  au- 
thority, iii.  108,  330,  vi.  123,  xv.  309,  xviii.  17.  It  is  based  on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  justice,  xv.  9.  It  is  the  possession  and  enjoyment  by  man 
of  all  his  rights,  xi.  168.  It  consists  in  the  right  of  unrestricted  com- 
munion, iii.  117.  It  is  not  infringed  by  subjection  to  God,  v.  278. 
Liberty  of  man  and  the  sovereignty  of  God,  xv.  359,  xvi.  64.  Liberty  is 
in  obedience  to  law  and  not  to  persons,  xx.  276.  It  has  its  foundation 
in  the  principle  of  the  divine  government,  321.  It  is  a  right,  not  a 
grant,  xv.  28.  It  is  based  on  the  denial  of  the  human  right  of  govern- 
ment, x.  308,  xiv.  307.  It  does  not  depend  on  any  form  of  government, 
x.  72,  xvi.  495.  It  is  possible  under  all  forms,  vii.  542.  It  is  not  guar- 
antied by  any  of  the  simple  forms,  xvii.  578.  It  is  not  secured  by  uni- 
versal suffrage,  xv.  421.  Liberty  in  large  and  small  states,  xviii.  445. 
Liberty  is  in  the  people,  not  in  the  form  of  government,  ix.  576.  It  is 
equally  opposed  by  caesarism  and  democracy,  iii.  182.  Liberty  and  ab- 
solutism, xv.  291.  Liberty  and  democracy,  xvi.  63.  Liberty  is  oppos- 
ed to  absolutism  and  liberalism,  xii.  236.  It  is  possible  only 
through   order,   xv.   280,    291.        It    is    not    possible    without     the 
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supremacy  of  law,  xvii.  20.     The  right  of  liberty  may  be  forfeited,  85. 
The  abuse  of  liberty,  xx.  326.     Liberty  is  better  than  despotism,  327. 
Liberty  and  license,  vi.  558,  xvi.  525.     Liberty  and  individuality,  xv. 
369.     Social  liberty,  370.     Liberty  of  labor,  371.     Liberty  is  not  merely 
political,  271.    Liberty  of  the  state  and  of  the  individual,  xix.  119.    Lib- 
erty of  the  individual,  xi.  249.    Liberty  under  the  Gra?co-Roman  civiliza- 
tion,x.  566,  xii.  5,  51,  xv.  20,  xviii.  44.    Liberty  in  the  middle  acres,  xii.  7, 
xiv.  520.     Liberty  in  Celtic  and  Germanic  nations,  xii.  249.     Liberty  in 
Catholic  and  Protestant  nations,  xi.   542,  xii.   254.   xvi.  503.      Liberty 
under  the  civil  aud  the  common  law,  263,  xix.  358.     Liberty  aud  the 
common  law,   xiii.   335,  xix.    350.     Liberty  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, 348.     Liberty  in  continental  Europe,  xiii.  34.    Liberty  in  France, 
xv.  24.     English  liberty,  23.     Liberty  in  the  United  States,  xii.  8,  xv.  25. 
Liberty  and  the  veto  power,  246.      The  love   of  liberty,  270.      Liberty 
and  philanthropy,  xii.  10.     Liberty  may  be  advanced  by  culture,  i.    115. 
Liberty  as  learnt  from  English  literature  and  iu  the  Christian  sense,  xiv. 
518.     Origin  of  personal  liberty,  xiii.  114,  xv.  21.    The  devil  makes  war 
on  liberty  iu  the  name  of  liberty,  iv.  548,  xv.  271.     The  greatest  danger 
to  liberty  comes  from  love  of  worldly  goods,  x.  16.     Liberty  is  not  pos- 
sible without  religion,  70,  273.     It  is  preserved  by  religion,  xi.  467.     It 
is  defended  by  the  church,  xiii.  51, 114.     It  is  due  to  the  church,  xviii. 
45,  372.    Liberty  and  the  church,  xix.  114.    Catholics  and  liberty,  xviii. 
441.     Liberty  and   infallible    authority,  xix.    114.     It   can  exist  only 
where  the  temporal  authority  is  subject  to  the  spiritual,  xi.  10.      It  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  church,  x.  33,  xvi.  503,  512.    It  cannot  be  sought 
from  nature  alone,  xiv.  525.     Liberty  and  Protestantism,  xiii.  209,  216, 
xiv.  520.     The  Protestant  understanding  of  liberty,  xiii.  224.      Liberty 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  xiv.  524.     Civil  and  religious  liberty,  vii.  537, 
xi.  493,  518,  xii.  459,  xvi.  528,  xx.  322.     Liberty  of  conscience,  vi.  552, 
xii.   232,  xiii.   139,  227,  xiv.  499.     It  is  denned  by  Gregory  XVI.,  vi. 
552.  Liberty  of  opinion,  554.   Liberty  of  the  press,  555,  xii.  234.  Liberty 
of  the  press  with  Methodists,  vii.  500;  witli  Catholics,  501.     Liberty o'f 
speech,  vi.  555.  Liberty  of  thought  in  the  United  States,  iv.  437.     Relig- 
ious liberty,  viii.  444.  x.  208.  481,  xi.  250,  xii.  114.    Religious  liberty  in  the 
United  States,  x.  484,  xii.  20,  185,  xiii.  134.     Religious  liberty  iu  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maryland,  xii.   106.      Religious  liberty  and   Constantine, 
107.     Religious  liberty  and  the  apostles,  108.      Religious  liberty  is  the 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  xi.  143.      It  requires  a 
free  church  in  a  free  state,  xiv.  527.     Religious  liberty  and  the  church, 
xv.  354,  xviii.  362,  xx.  313.     Religious  liberty  and  absolutism,  xi.  313. 
Religious  liberty  and  Protestantism,  xi.   281,  xiii.  124,  222.      Religious 
liberty  in  Protestant  countries,   118,  229:  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
xi.  284:  in  England,  xi.  540.     Religious  liberty  in  the  second  half  of  the 
18th   century,    xix.   403.    Religious  liberty  is"  older  than  the  Maryland 
colony,  xii.  107.   413.      The  Puritans  sought  religious  liberty  in  New 
Eugland,  xi.  145.     Religious  liberty  and  infidelity,  xiii.  2.55.      Religious 
liberty  and   the  liberty  of  unbelief,  xix.   415.      Religious  liberty  and 
the   Native-American  party,   xviii.  294.      It  is  violated  by  persecution 
of  Catholics,  xix.  404.     Religious  liberty  and  education,  405;  the  revolu- 
tion,    ib.;  humanitarian  democracy,    xviii.  258.      Religious  liberty  is 
a  right,  xx.  313.     It  is  an  unalienable  right,  xii.  111.     Liberty  is  the 
law  for  both  church  and  state,  xx.  321.      Liberty  and  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  xii.  447.  The  conspiracy  of  Protestantsand  Jews  against 
religious  liberty  iu  the  United  States,  xiii.  314.     Religious  liberty  and  red- 
republicanism,  xii.  113.     The  spirit  of  liberty  is  irresistible,  xx.  328,338. 
Liberty  has  lost  ground  for  the  last  four  centuries,  xi.  239.      It  has  lost 
more  than  it  has  gained  by  its  civil  wars  and   insurrections  in  Europe, 
xx.  384. 
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Liebig,  Justus  von.  His  Organic  Chemistry  contains  no  science,  and 
his  Animal  Chemistry  is  only  theory,  i.  156. 

Life.  The  doctrine  of  life,  iv.  115,  154,  406,  x.  149,  545.  Life  is  the 
joint  product  of  subject  and  object,  iv.  407,  v.  129,  x.  546;  both  in  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  order,  230.  Its  necessary  condition  is  com- 
munion, iv.  116,  154,  406,  v.  129.  Organic  life  does  not  proceed  from 
protoplasm,  ix.  367.  Its  priuciple  cannot  be  found  by  the  analysis  of 
dead  subjects,  369.  It  is  not  produced  by  food,  374.  A  psychical  basis 
of  life  may  be  admitted,  392.  Life  cannot  be  produced  by  the  combina- 
tion of  lifeless  atoms,  534.  Through  a  natural  medium  only  natural  life 
can  be  derived,  x.  164.  The  medium  of  supernatural  life  is  the  church, 
166,  xii.  61.  Only  by  regeneration  can  man  enter  into  the  lifeof  Christ, 
iii.  472.  The  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  lived  both  in  the  church  and  in  the 
sects,  xiv.  187."  The  life  of  Christ  tends  to  union,  188.  It  is  not  the 
product  of  human  life,  196.  It  is  infused  into  ours  by  communion,  v. 
146.  Moral  life,  xiv.  442.  Religious  and  secular  life.  xix.  297.  Lives 
of  the  saints  invigorate  the  reader,  150.  The  future  life  is  not  a  natural 
existence,  vii.  270,  xiv.  277. 

Lilienthal,  Rabbi.  First  the  State,  then  the  Church,  xiii.  314.  His  slan- 
ders against  Catholics,  316.  He  is  alike  false  to  Moses  and  to  Christ, 
317.     He  joins  the  conspirac}'  asjainst  religious  liberty,  314,  318. 

Limbo,  xii.  281. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  xvii.  104.  His 
election,  253.  His  administration,  346,  386,  593,  xviii.  520.  His  adminis- 
tration at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  xvii.  135, 152,  257,  293.  His  pol- 
icytowards  the  rebels.  215,  224,  372,  395,  399,  407,  506,  510,  545,  591, 
xviii.  160,  576.  His  policy  in  regard  to  slavery,  xvii.  425,  520,  541;  in  re- 
irard  to  emancipation,  519,  544,  582.  Lincoln  and  the  border  slave  states, 
226,  239,  258.  His  theory  of  secession,  xviii.  156,  159,  275.  Influence  of 
Seward  in  his  administration,  xvii.  355,  377,  384.  His  duty  in  regard  to 
the  confederate  commissioners.  300.  His  proposal  to  pay  for  emancipated 
slaves,  304.  Hisplan  ofgradual  emancipation,  306.  His  failure  to  take  de- 
cided ground  in  regardto  the  rebellion,  377.  His  want  of  confidence  in 
military  operations,  409.  His  violations  of  the  constitution,  410,  506. 
His  assumption  of  the  power  of  congress,  515,  xviii.  189.  Lincoln  and 
the  war  power,  xvii.  508,  511.  His  proclamation  of  Sept.  1862,  388,  405. 
472,  xviii.  175,  183.  His  proclamation  of  Dec.  1863,  xvii.  510.  His 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  390.  Lincoln  and  reconstruc- 
tion, xviii.  5S2.  His  financial  policy,  532,  586.  His  timidity,  xx.  338. 
His  statesmanship,  xviii.  579. 

Linus,  St.,  succeeded  St.  Peter  in  the  See  of  Rome,  viii.  497. 

Literalists  and  rationalists,  xx.  288. 

Literature  is  the  expression  of  national  life,  xix.  15.  It  is  not  an  end, 
but  a  means,  19,  38,  67,  447.  It  is  never  an  end,  211.  Its  desirableness, 
204.  Its  purpose,  205.  It  is  not  important  for  its  own  sake.  206.  Liter- 
ature as  a  solace,  207.  Authorship  as  a  profession,  216.  Literature  is 
dependent  on  time  and  place,  29.  Jewish  literature,  30.  Grecian  liter- 
ature, ib.  Roman  literature,  31.  Church  literature,  32.  Tiie  early 
fathers  preserved  all  that  was  worth  preserving  in  pagan  literature,  iv. 
445,  vi.  531.  Effects  of  the  revival  of  pagan  literature,  iv.  444,  x.  259, 
xi.  505.  The  revival  and  the  church,  xix.  206.  Mediaeval  and  modern 
literature,  85.  The  barbarism  of  mediaeval  literature,  x.  261.  359.  Scho- 
lastic, humanist,  and  romantic  literature,  260.  Popular  literature  was  not 
needed  in  the  middle  ages,  xix.  274.  Popular  literature  has  always 
been  pagan,  x.359.  It  is  more  pagan  than  the  classics,  xii.  334.  Democ- 
racy in  literature,  xv.  43,  298.  Democratic  tendency  of  modern  literature, 
xix.  50.     Literature  and  the  clergy,  and  the  conquered  races,  51.      The 
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tendency  to  bring  all  down  to  the  lowest  round  of  intellect,  78,  269,  518. 
Literature  and  revolution,  33.  Social  democracy  of  French  litera- 
ture, 49.  Extravagences  of  French  literature,  54.  Modern  lit- 
erature is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  iv.  547.  It 
approves  every  rebel,  vi.  156.  Protestantism  has  permeated  all 
general  literature,  xi.  178.  Transcendentalism  pervades  nearly  all  mod- 
ern literature,  vi.  111.  115.  Servility  of  literature  to  the  people,  xv. 
303.  Poetry  and  truth,  xix.  190.  Feebleness  of  literature  and  weak- 
ness of  will,  302.  Frivolousness  of  literature,  315.  Literature  and  the 
intellectual  and  sensitive  natures,  319.  Literature  and  the  passions,  32U. 
Imagination  in  literature,  370.  Inflated  style  and  common-place  thought, 
371.  The  literary  and  moral  character  of  literature,  448.  Nationality 
in  literature,  215.  Paganism  of  national  literatures.  452.  The  impurity 
of  modern  literature,  viii.  80,  296,  xi.  199,  xix.  519.  Sentimentnlism  of 
modern  literature,  xiv.  433.  Popular  literature  and  love,  xix.  456,  570. 
603;  marriage,  457;  the  passions,  458.  Modern  literature  is  dangerous 
to  civilization,  523.  Female  literature,  xviii.  385.  Woman  in  literature, 
xix.  496,  572,  595.  Sex  in  literature,  598.  Modern  literature  places 
woman  above  man,  601.  Influence  of  Hibernian  and  feminine  writers, 
504.  Popular  literature  denies  the  church,  the  state,  and  the  family, 
520.  German  literature,  32.  German  Catholic  literature,  472.  Richness 
of  English  literature  in  works  of  imagination,  i.  101.  Its  deficiency  in 
national  songs,  ib.  Industry  and  commerce  are  its  national  songs,  102. 
Popular  literature  and  public  opinion,  xix.  268.  Effect  of  journalism 
on  literature,  269.  Originality  in  literature,  494.  It  should  address  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  sensibility,  502.  Literature  and  patronage, 
85.  Catholic  and  Protestant  literature,  100,  130,  151.  Paganism  of 
Protestant  literature,  101.  The  sentiment  of  love  in  novels,  145,  240,  454. 
Corruption  of  heart  of  novel-readers,  146.  Sentimental  literature  is  not 
a  relaxation,  151.  The  morbid  sentimentality  of  Protestant  literature, 
152.  Sentiment  aud  theology  in  religious  novels,  144,  149,  157,  226. 
Secularism  of  Catholic  religious  novels,  158.  Controversial  lit- 
erature, 159,  253.  Influence  of  controversial  novels  on  Catho- 
lics, 165.  Liberalism  of  religious  novels,  175.  Catholic  litera- 
ture and  Catholic  youth,  184,  243.  Literature  and  religion,  210. 
Religion  and  literary  excellence,  213.  Christianity  in  literature, 
214.  Novels  of  instruction,  225.  Secular  and  religious  novels,  227. 
Catholic  popular  literature  and  theology,  242,  264.  Religion  in  popular 
literature,  253,  304.  Popular  literature  and  heresy,  265.  Protestant 
principles  in  Catholic  popular  literature,  266.  Religious  and  secular 
literature,  294.  Literature  and  Christian  secular  culture,  300.  Litera- 
ture of  non-Catholics  and  the  Catholic  test,  329.  Non-Catholic  and 
anti-Catholic  literature,  450.  Harmony  of  popular  literature  and  religion, 
452.  Italian  Catholic  literature,  472.  Ecclesiastical  censorship  of 
literature,  524.  Literature  and  the  church,  525.  Catholic  conscience 
and  the  censorship,  526.  Catholics  can  counteract  bad  literature  by 
sustaining  such  as  is  pure,  527.  Religious  novels,  565.  The  Christian 
standard  of  Catholic  literature,  572,  588.  Edifyimr  deaths  of  Cath- 
olic villains,  578.  Converts  and  old  Catholics,  586.  Societies  for 
promoting  Catholic  literature,  588.  English  Catholic  literature,  590. 
Irish  contributions  to  Catholic  literature,  593.  History  and  biography 
are  more  wanted  than  novels,  594.  Catholic  novels  for  children,  599. 
Devotional  literature,  xii.  379.  Sentimental  ascetic  and  devotional  litera- 
ture, xx.  181.  Catholic  literature  presupposes  the  monarchical  constitu- 
tion, 272.  Literature  and  American  Catholics,  xii.  290,  320.  Literature 
and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  xix.  6.  Newspapers  and  books  in  the  United 
States,  14.     American  literature  and  democracy,  20,  23,  28.     American 
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literature  and  the  youth  of  the  nation,  23.  American  literature  and 
dependence  on  England,  24.  Slight  demand  for  literature,  28.  American 
literature  and  social  equality,  35.  Lack  of  the  materials  of  romance, 
498.  Lack  of  taste  and  culture  for  polite  literature,  499.  American 
literature  and  education,  218.  Defects  of  American  literature,  367,  495. 
An  international  copyright  law,  219.  Catholics  and  American  literature, 
131;  the  fusion  of  nationalities,  ib;  the  clergy,  132.  American  literature 
and  the  present  condition  of  Catholics,  133.  The  Protestant  spirit  of 
popular  books  by  Catholics,  134.  American  literature  and  the  Protes- 
tant atmosphere,  135,  453.  The  literature  needed  for  Catholics,  136, 147, 
183,  255,  460.  American  literature  should  harmonize  with  Catholic  faith 
and  morals,  452.  Controversial  literature,  471.  All  popular  literature 
proclaims  the  insufficiency  of  nature,  v.  310.  Taste  and  culture  in 
literature,  xix.  366. 

Littlejohn,  A.  N.     The  Old  Catholic  Movement  in  Europe,  xiii.  384. 

Livermore,  Mr.,  pretends  to  see  aud  touch  his  deceased  wife,  ix. 
336. 

Locke,  John,  i.  159.  Essay  onthe  Understanding,  i.  11.  He  is  inferior 
to  Hobbes  and  Cudworth  in  style  and  lauguage,  4.  He  supposes  ideas 
to  be  in  the  mind,  i.  119,  iv.  345.  He  confounds  ideas  with  notions,  i. 
118.  He  makes  the  idea  or  notion  of  the  subject  the  object  of  percep- 
tion, 69.  He  says  the  mind  is  mostly  passive  in  perception,  78.  Hemakes 
the  understanding  a  blauk  sheet  after  abstracting  experience,  ii.  536. 
He  shows  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  iv.  336.  He  denies  intuitive  cogni- 
tion of  the  intelligible,  vi.  4.  He  teaches  that  universals  are  known  only 
in  particulars,  i.  126.  On  cause  and  effect,  384.  He  is  a  sensist,  160.  He 
derives  principles  from  sensation,  ii.  248.  He  discusses  method  before 
principles,  232.  He  is  a  psychologist,  never  a  philosopher.  I.  159.  His 
merits  as  a  philosopher,  iv.  359.  He  makes  willing  consist  in  preferring, 
i.  107.  He  was  the  master  of  the  first  American  statesmen,  ii.  226. 
His  theory  of  the  origin  of  government,  xv.  311,  xviii.  28.  His  essays 
on  government,  xvi.  330. 

Logic.  A  perfect  system  of  logic  would  be  a  complete  system  of  the 
universe,  i.  42.  It  is  the  only  important  part  of  philosophical  science, 
280,  497.  It  is  founded  in  being,  ii.  399.  It  must  be  based  on  the  ideal 
formula,  i.  376.  It  is  a  real,  not  merely  a  formal,  science,  ii.  494.  As 
an  art,  logic  was  perfected  by  the  ancients:  as  a  science,  it  is  defective  in 
its  foundation,  i.  374.  The  logic  of  the  peripatetics  and  scholastics  is 
essentially  defective,  281,  498.  Aristotle's  logic  needs  amendment  in  its 
principles,  373.  Logic  must  have  its  principles  in  ontology;  it  gives  only 
abstractions  when  developed  from  ps3'chology,  375.  It  cannot  conclude 
the  unknown  from  the  known,  222.  xiv.  8.  As  an  art  it  is  the  applica- 
tion of  principles,  152.  It  is  mere  analysis,  vii.  44.  It  cannot  pass  from 
the  subjective  to  the  objective,  cannot  demonstrate  it.  i.  63.  Ambiguity 
of  the  middle  term,  vi.  436.  Logic  does  not  produce  faith,  vii.  232.  It  can 
do  little  towards  the  conversion  of  unbelievers.  234.  It  is  useful  in  re- 
moving obstacles  to  faith,  v.  499.  It  has  its  type  in  the  Trinity,  hi.  581, 
iv.  366. 

Lombard.  Peter,  holds  that  grace  is  not  created,  ii.  505,  iii.  356. 

Lombardv.     Austria's  right  to  Lombardv,  xvi.  587. 

London  Tablet,  The,  xiii.  567,  xix.  290.  591. 

London  Times,  The,  xvi.  483,  505.  Its  plan  to  amalgamate  Christians 
and  Turks,  414. 

Lopez,  Narciso,  and  Cuba,  xvi.  272,  298. 

Lorenzo,  or  the  Empire  of  Religion,  xix  155.  Lorenzo  and  salvation 
out  of  the  church,  171. 

Lorraine.     The  dukes  of  Lorraine,  x.  379. 
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Loudun.     The  nuns  of  Loudun  possessed  by  demons,  ix.  158. 

Louis  IX.,  St.,  xii.  265,  xviii.  561,  xx.  408. 

Louis  XI.    of  Fiance,  x.  514. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  Julius  II.,  x.  508. 

Louis  XIII.  of  France,  and  Lorraine,  xii.  330. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  was  the  greatest  revolutionist  of  France,  xi. 
48.  He  was  the  real  author  of  the  revolution.  67.  Louis  and  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  x.  380,  xi.  282,  xii.  27.  He  led  a  scandalous 
life,  xi.  56.  His  absolutism,  xiii.  119.  Louis  and  the  Huguenots,  46. 
His  policy  cannot  be  defended,  viii.  6.  His  invasion  of  Holland,  xiii. 
330. 

Louis  XV.  of  France.     His  tyranny  and  indecency,  xi.  56 

Louis  XVI.  of  Frauce,  xi.  64. 

Louis  XVIII.  of  Frauce,  was  no  more  a  legitimate  sovereign  than 
was  Napoleon,  x.  293. 

Louis-Philippe,  of  France,  xvi.  103. 

Lourdes.  The  apparition  of  Our  Lady,  viii.  108.  Cures  effected,  110. 
Pilgrimages,  xviii.  514. 

Louvain.  The  exclusive  ontologism  taught  in  the  university,  i.  50.j. 
The  immediate  cognition  of  God  is  taught  there,  ii.  33.  The  professors 
at  Louvain  confound  universals  with  ideas,  54. 

Love  is  the  principle  of  all  sacrifice,  iii.  369.  The  love  of  good  is  the 
motive  power  of  all  intellectual  activity,  i.  352.  Love  and  science  are 
the  soul's  wines,  327.  The  pure  love  of  God,  viii.  336,  xiv.  282.  Love 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  God,  421.  Love  as  the  basis  of  morality,  xi. 
441.  Love  as  a  principle  of  virtue,  xix.  341.  Love  does  not  suffice 
without  faith,  iii.  462.  Love  of  our  neighbor,  iv.  124.  Love  sanctified 
by  religion,  xiv.  422.  The  love  of  creatures  in  God,  xix.  514.  Love 
and  duty,  xiv.  429,  xix.  107.  Love  is  voluntary,  not  necessary,  v.  60. 
The  love  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  xiv.  423,  430.  Love  in  reference 
to  God  is  alone  rational,  422.  Rational  love,  i.  351.  The  sentiment  of 
love,  xiv.  434,  xix.  145.  Platonic  love,  508.  Rational  and  sensitive  love, 
i.  351,  ii.  408,  viii.  337,  xi.  200,  xiv.  430,  xix.  456,  570,  603.  Love  tends 
to  unity,  viii.  46.  Love  and  marriage,  xix.  454.  Sentimental  love  and 
marriage,  511.  Love  and  marriage  and  divorce,  xiv.  434.  The  worship 
of  love  in  modern  literature,  420.  Revivalists  make  love  the 
means  of  conversion,  iv.  200.     Free-love,  xviii.  407. 

Lovejoy.  Owen.     His  bill  for  emancipation,  xvii.  536. 

Lowell,  James  R.  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  xix.  308.  He  changes  the 
legend  and  its  moral,  309.  His  ignorance  of  ethics,  312.  Lowell  as  a 
poet,  314. 

Loyalty  to  principle  is  the  great,  want  of  the  age,  v.  46.  Duty  of  loy- 
alty, xiv.  308,  546,  xvi.  16,  61.  xviii.  16.  Loyalty  to  government  is  a 
duty  of  Catholics,  x.  350,  xii.  229.  It  is  a  virtue,  not  a  sentiment,  xv. 
558.     Loyalty  iu  democracies,  xvi.  19,  119, 

Lubbock,  John.  Origin  of  Civilization,  ix.  418,  460.  His  theory,  466. 
There  is  nothing  new  iu  his  theory,  or  his  facts,  419.  His  facts  do  not 
require  his  theory  to  explain  them,  423.  He  finds  the  type  of  the  primi- 
tive man  iu  the  savage,  418,  460.  What  he  calls  the  characteristics  of 
barbarism  are  prevaleut  in  modern  society,  427. 

Lucas,  Frederick,  and  Mr.  Mc  Cabe,  xviii.  378. 

Lucifer.     The  sin  of  Lucifer,  xii.  278. 

Lucretius  makes  religion  the  result  of  fear,  vi.  3. 

Lunacy  and  idiocy,  xiv.  198,  209. 

Lupus.  Abbe,  and  the  Louvain  professors, i.  505. 

Luther,  Martin,  introduced  no  new  element  of  Protestantism,  x.  467. 
He  meant  well  at  the  outset,  xii.  538,  581.     He  believed  what  he  taught, 
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ix  219  He  was  not  authorized  to  attempt  reform,  xiv.  456.  He  could 
not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  church,  457.  He  appealed  from  the 
learned  to  the  unlearned,  xix.  272.  His  policy  was  to  bring  theolog- 
ical discussions  before  the  unprofessional  public,  vi.  288.  He  rejected 
portions  of  the  Bible,  viii.  429.  His  intolerance,  vii.  483.  He  did  not 
favor  religious  liberty,  xiii.  227.  His  philosophy  was  worse  than  his 
theology,  viii.  129.  He  called  reason  an  ass,  hi.  303.  He  engendered 
French  infidelity,  ix.  186.  Lutheranism  is  not  more  conservative  than 
the  other  sects,  xiv.  459.  . 

Lyell,  Charles.  His  Antiquity  of  Man  marks  a  deterioration  of  science, 
ix.  265.'  His  facts  do  not  warrant  his  inductions,  277.  His  earlier  works 
do  not  deserve  the  same  censure,  482. 

Lying  and  withholding  the  truth,  xiv.  163.  <# 

Lynch,  Patrick  N.,  sings  a  Te  Deum  over  the  fall  of  Sumter,  xvn.  157. 
His  argument  for  the  deutero-canonical  books,  vi.  428. 

Lytton    Edward  Bulwer.  The  Last  of  the  Barons,  xii.  163. 
Macauiay,  Thomas  B..  tried  to  explain  the  triumph  of  the  church  on 
human  principles,  i.  4*5.  .,„,,,     n  i  a 

Mc  Cabe,  William  B.  Bertha,  and  Florine,  xix.  464.  Mc  Cabe  and 
Lucas,  xviii.  378.  . 

Mc  Clin tock,  John.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Chandler,  xi.  13. . 
Mc  Cosh,  James.  Christianity  and  Positivism,  ii.  428.  Its  defects, 
429  He  argues  the  existence  of  God  wholly  from  marks  of  design,  35, 
433.  He  admits  only  empirical  intuitions,  437.  He  concedes  too  much, 
440  ix  546  He  lacks  the  principle  and  unity  of  the  truth,  ii.  441.  His 
ignorance  and  underrating  of  Americans,444.  His  apologetics  vitiated 
by  his  Protestantism,  445. 

Macedonian  Heresv,  The,  xx.  122. 

M'Elheran,  John.  '  The  Condition  of  Women  and  Children  among  the  Let- 
tic,  Gothic,  and  other  Nations,  xu.  238. 

Mc  Gee.  Thomas  D.,  xi.  113.  The  Irish  Settlers  in  America,  xvm. 
322   n 

Mc  Mahou,  Marshal,  and  Sedan,  xviii.  482.  Mc  Mahon's  presidency 
of  the  republic,  539,  555.  •  •    ,         ,    . 

Machiavelli,  Nicholas,  xii.  267.  His  policy  is  universally  adopted,  iv, 
448.     He  would  govern  men  like  animals,  110. 

Madison,  James.      His  view  of  constitutionality,   xv.  172,   34o.      His 
letter  to  Everett  on  the  constitution,  xviii.  118,  125. 
Magdalen,  St.  Mary.     Her  penitence,  vii.  367. 
Magic.    Influence  of  magic  in  the  French  revolution,  ix.  9b. 
Mahomet  was  inspired  by  Satan,  ix.  178.     In  asserting  the  unity  of 
God    he  meant  to  deny  the  Trinity,  218.      Mahometauism   was  not   the 
work  of  mere  human  power,  219.     It  is  not   satisfactory   to   reason,    v. 
288.     It  contradicts  the  theory  of  progress,  ix.  426. 

Maistre,  Joseph  de.     The  Generative  Principle  of  Political  Constitution, 
xv   546   xviii   74.  Maistre  and  the  assent  of  the  race,  xv.  550.  His  relig- 
ious influence,  555.     On  development,  xiv.  24.     He  seems  to  assert  ouly 
a  reputed  infallibility,  v.  179.     His  want  of  theological  exactness,  xx.  3. 
Maitland,  S.  R.     The  Dark  Ages,  x.  239. 

Majority.     The  rule  of  the  majority,  xv.  57,  203,  337.      Right   of  the 
majority  and  freedom,  342.     Right  of   the   majority   and   natural   law, 
347. 
Malan,  C.     The  True  Cross,  viii.  280.         . 

Malebrauche   Pere,  ii.  133.     He  is  the  true  continuation  of  Descartes, 
i.  153.     He  is  not  to  be  classed  with  Cartesians,  440.     His  vision  in  God 
ii.  371.     Why  it  cannot  be  accepted,  ii.  428.     He  was  on  the  point  of 
touching  the  truth,  153.     He  rightly  maintains  that  we  see  all  things  m 
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God,  269.  His  vision  in  God  is  Dot  formally,  but  materially  true,  v.  510. 
He  revived  a  great  truth,  but  could  not  witii  his  theory  get  more  than 
a  possible  universe,  i.  410.  He  was  obliged  to  resort  to  occasionalism  to 
explain  perception  of  actual  creatures,  348.  Taking  his  point  of  depart- 
ure in  the  mind  he  cannot  establish  the  validity  of  consciousness,  151. 
He  proved  that  existences  are  not  intelligible  in  themselves,  ii.  263. 

Malthus,    T.   R.     His  remedy  for  the  increase  of  poverty,  viii.  234. 
Mammon  is  worshipped  by  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  436.     His  worship  the 
result  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  450.     Result  of  his  worship, 
451. 

Man  defined,  iv.  109.  Man  is  a  unity,  a  real  substantive  being,  i.  71. 
He  is  essentially  different  from  the  animal  world,  x.  48,  xv.  356.  He  has 
everywhere  the  same  essential  characteristics,  ix.  280.  All  races  of  men 
have  a  common  origin,  281.  Man  was  not  developed  from  a  lower  spe- 
cies, 320,  422,  490.  He  cannot  be  developed  from  an  ape,  491.  He  may 
be  regarded  as  containing  the  elements  of  all  inferior  nature,  viii.  45,  ix. 
490.  He  has  at  once  the  nature  of  angels  and  of  the  whole  material 
world,  vii.  593.  He  acts,  knows,  and  feels  in  all  his  phenomena,  i.  73. 
He  always  acts  in  both  his  rational  and  animal  nature,  xix.  327.  Free- 
will is  essential  to  man,  xi.  466.  Man  lives  only  by  communion,  iv.  116, 
x.  548,  xv.  363,  xviii.  13.  46,  208.  He  cannot  act  without  an  object  which 
is  not  himself,  iv.  115,  154.  He  is  not  sufficient  for  himself,  509.  He  is 
progressive,  but  also  retrogressive,  i.  218.  He  is  not  progressive  in  and 
by  himself,  iv.  337,  507,  ix.  429,  476,  569,  xiii.  92,  xviii.  52.  He  could 
not  pass  from  the  savage  state  to  civilization  by  his  own  resources,  iii. 
201.  The  primeval  man  was  not  a  savage,  ix.  321,  422,  468.  Man  has 
a  moral  nature,  viii.  132.  He  depends  on  God,  iii.  340.  Man's  end,  xv. 
526,  xix.  69,  232.  It  is  not  known  by  natural  reason,  xiv.  277.  He  is 
bound  to  subordinate  all  to  his  end,  iii.  149.  345.  He  can  find  happiness 
only  in  living  for  his  end,  422.  He  can  find  his  beatitude  only  in  God  and 
through  grace,  356.  He  can  commune  with  God  only  through  a  media- 
tor,iv.l57.  He  needs  a  supernatural  medium,  iii.  471.  Heis  not  thecopula 
between  finite  and  infinite,  497.  He  could  not  be  created  for  a  natural 
beatitude,  viii.  49.  He  would  not  be  man  if  his  destiny  were  natural, 
iii.  511.  He  is  progressive  through  srrace,  ix.  570,  xiii.  445.  In  the 
Incarnation  man  becomes  God,  viii.  46.  Man  is  not  absorbed  in  God, 
iii.  357,  555.  Man  is  always  lifted  above  his  nature  or  dragged  below  it, 
viii.  592,  ix.  476.  He  is  active  as  a  second  cause  in  the  order  of  grace 
as  in  that  of  nature,  viii.  294,  330.  He  exists  by  virtue  of  a  supernatural 
principle,  medium,  and  end,  xiv.  441.  In  the  state  of  integral  nature  he 
was  under  a  supernatural  Providence  and  appointed  to  a  supernatural 
end,  i.  481.  Truth  of  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  order  was  re- 
vealed to  man,  482.  Man  retained  the  tradition  of  revelation  after  the 
fall,  483.  Man  is  not  naturally  susceptible  of  a  hicher  reason,  vi.  46. 
Man  has  no  legislative  power,  v." 305,  xiv.  300,  308,  312,  xv.  20.  He  is 
accountable  to  God  and  to  society  for  his  opinions,  i,  28.  Man  against 
money,  xv.  423.  All  men  in  the  order  of  generation  were  in  Adam, 
and  all  in  the  order  of  regeneration  are  in  Christ,  viii.  168.  Popular  men 
are  not  great  men,  iv.  387.     The  iufluence  of  great  men  on  history,  416. 

Manahan,  Ambrose.  Triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  Early  Ages,  xii. 
305.  On  the  material  prosperity  of  Protestant  nations,  vii.  351.  His 
materials  for  an  evangelical  demonstration,  xii.  123. 

Manicheism,  ix.  341,  xi.  179,  xiv.  375.  It  originates  in  the  platODic 
philosophy,  ii.  289.     It  is  essentially  Protestantism,  x.  468. 

Mann,    A.  Dudley.     His  mission  to  Hungary,  xvi.  181. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward.  J  he  Four  Great  Evils  of  the  Day.  Tin 
Twofold  Sovereignty  of  God,  and  The  Grounds  of  Faith,  xiii.  370.     The 
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Vatican  Council  and  its  Definitions,  viii.  399  He  says  heresie s  are  out 
of  date  iii  335.  Manning  and  the  \atican  Council,  xiii.  3,0  387  484 
He  understands  the  evils  of  the  age,  378.  His  letter  to  the  x>ew  \  oik 
Herald  484.     Manning  and  civil  allegiance,  510.  _ 

Manning,  Robert.     The  Shortest  way  to  end  Disputes  about  Religion,  v. 

45Mansel  H.  L.  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  iii.  230.  He  follows 
Kant  and  Hamilton  in  philosophy,  232.  He  makes  the  subject  determine 
JK  form  of  the  thought,  233.  He  admits  only  knowledge  of  relations 
235  His  abstract  conceptions  are  self-contradictory.  242.  He  is  unable 
to  reconcile  personality  with  the  infinite,  248.  He  degrades  reason  to 
show  the  need  of  revelation,  250.  ■      . 

Mansfield,  Lord.     His  advice  to  a  colonial  judge,  f-4™'  .    ^ 

Manufactures  and  the  protective  policy,  xv.  214     224,    26  1,    4ol,  5Ui>. 
Manufactures  and  the  foreign  credit  of  the  states  ^5.# 
Marcian,  Emperor,  and  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  vin.  o09. 
Marcy   William  L.     His  correspondence  in  the  Koszta  case,  xvi.  &m. 
Maret   H   L   C.     Dignite  de  la  Raison  humame,  et  becessite  de  la  Re- 
velation Divine,  i.   438.      His  classification  of  philosophers    439       He 
Glares  Descartes  too  hic;h,  440.     Maret's  philosophy,  ib.     He  refutes  tne 
?eHpat?tic  sensist!  ancfconceptualist  theories,  450,    He  proves  the  intui- 
tive ori -in  of  ideas,  453.     He  seems  to  deny  intuition  of  existences  456 
and  to  make  intuition  subjective,  458,  461.     He  argues  the  necessity  of 
revelation  from  the  insufficiency  of  reason,  470.     Objections  to  his  proof 
of  revelation,  486.  ,    .. 

Margaret,  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  Ideal,  vi.  lid. 
Maria  Theresa,  x.  382 

Marius,  xviii.  89.  ..    AOQ      T.     infi\a 

Marriage  was  raised  by  our  Lord  to  a  sacrament,  v n.  433.     Its  indis- 
solubility  xviii.  406.     It  is  under  the  control  of  the  church    not  of  the 
Sale   xhi."  339,  511.     Civil  effects  of  marriage,  xii.  398.     Marriage  and 
divorce,  xiii.  340,  526    540,  xiv.  434,   xviii.   4C .6  462   »x.60  JBa riy 
marriages,  xviii.  238.     Mixed  marriages,  xix.  lo6,  257.     Marriages  o 
cousins,  156.    Intermarriages  of  whites  and  negroes,  xvn.  547      Pai ental 
author!  v  and  marriage,  xix.  256.     Marriage  and  sentimental  loye,  xix. 
IS  511  570      Marriage  and  rational  love,  515.     Marriage  sanctified  by 
religion    xiv   422.  Marriage  and  slavery,  xvii.  332.  Marriage  is  not  a  re- 
latifn  of  perfect  equality,^.  325.     It  is  not  essential  to  happiness  or 
usefulness,  xix.  150.     It  is  a  preservative  gainst  licentiousness,  ^.370 
Man's  love  is  as  strong  as  woman's,  xix.  59      Woman  s  tyranny  is  as 
o-reat  as  man's  ib.  62.     True  marriage  is  as  old  as  history,  ix  42d.    Mar 
rkge  among  tne  Romans,  xiii.  529.°  Marriage  and  the  gentile  apostasy 
537:     Marriage  and  Protestantism,  540.     M-riage  is  opposed  by  socu^ 
ists,  v.  60.     It  is  abolished  by  communists,  vm.  240.     Reformers  are 
seldom  satisfied  with  the  Christian  law  of  marriage,  v  98      Marriage 
and  free-love,  xiii.  542,  xviii.  407.     Free-love  is  the  result  of  denying  it 
to  be  a  sacrament,  viii.  244.     Marriage  and  the  family,  xiii.  541      Mai- 
riasre  and  Catholicity.  545.     Its  prohibition  to  the  clergy   vu,  4ol. 
Marsh    Georce  P.,  on  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations,  xu.  247. 
Marshal U  T.  W.  M.     My  Clerical  Friends,  viii.  439.     Protestant  Jour- 
nalism,  xiii.  567.  >% 

Marsilius  of  Padua,  xi.  251,  264,  265   xn.  180 
Martin,  V.     His  election,  x.  502.     Martin  and   the  Council   of  Con- 

St  Martin1  Abie'.  De  I'Avenir  du  Protestantisme  et  da  Catholicisme,  xiii. 
162  His  view  of  Protestantism,  171;  of  the  causes  of  its  success  165. 
He  says  it  k  :rroerisbable,  iii.  481.  xiii.  163.     On  the  superior  well-be- 
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ing  of  Protestant  nations,  185.  He  attributes  the  inferiority  of  Catho- 
lics to  their  piety,  190.  On  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  races, 
193.  lie  omits  Gallicanism  from  those  causes,  200.  He  shows  the  an- 
tagouism  of  Protestantism  and  liberty,  205,  221. 

Martinet,  Abbe,  and  the  bishop  of  Moulins,  xvi.  518. 

Martyrs.  The  martyrs  conquered  by  being  slain,  vii.  548.  Their 
physical  sufferings  were  not  an  evil,  x.  45. 

Mary.  The  Blessed  Virgin,  is  to  be  worshipped  as  the  greatest  of 
saints  and  as  mother  of  God,  iii.  55G.  Her  worship  as  a  saint,  viii.  (i2; 
as  mother  of  God,  vii.  420,  viii.  67.  She  is  the  mother  of  God,  iii.  357, 
vii.  422,  viii.  68;  but  not  of  the  divinity,  ib.  She  cooperated  in  Redemp- 
tion, 70.  She  is  the  channel  of  all  grace,  73.  84,  87,  314,  532.  She  is 
the  mother  of  all  the  faithful,  vii.  425,  viii.  74,  172,  532.  She  is  univer- 
sal queen,  75.  God  could  exalt  her  no  higher,  vii.  422,  viii.  75,  115. 
The  devotion  to  her  is  based  on  the  Incarnation,  75,  142.  Her  worship 
is  not  idolatrous,  vi.  338.  It  presumes  faith,  viii.  76.  It  is  a  protection 
against  idolatry,  ib,  \  superstition,  79;  and  impurity,  80.  The  advantages 
of  having  Mary  as  the  type  of  female  worth,  82.  She  was  greater  in 
keeping  the  word  of  God  than  in  being  his  mother,  86.  Her  humility, 
89.  Her  elevation  of  maternity,  92.  Her  virginity,  95.  Influence  of 
her  example  and  intercession,  100.  Her  love  for  us,  115.  The  strong- 
est terms  in  her  praise  are  not  exaggerations,  vi.  386,  vii.  425,  viii.  70, 
174,  316.  Her  conception  was  immaculate,  168.  The  Immaculate  Con- 
ception and  doctrinal  developments,  xiv.  84,  131,  177.  The  definition 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  xii.  552.  Mary  needed  regeneration, 
viii.  87.  She  has  of  herself  no  power  to  work  miracles,  111.  The  antiq- 
uity of  her  worship,  98.  Why  Protestants  object  to  it,  vii.  421.  Her 
apparition  at  Lourdes,  viii.  108;  at  La  Salette,  vii.  345. 

Mary  Magdalen,  St.,  Her  repentance,  vii.  3G7. 

Mary  1.  of  England,  x.  447.  She  was  injudicious  in  her  zeal,  iv. 
528. 

Maryland.  Its  colonial  charter  and  freedom,  xii.  104.  The  Catholics 
of  Maryland,  xiv.  510. 

Mass.     The  mass  and  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  xiv.  586. 

Massachusetts  is  the  centre  of  American  life,  xvii.  199.  The  colony 
of  Massachusetts  was  founded  by  the  Puritans,  not  the  Pilgrims,  xi. 
1  14. 

Materialism  is  the  development  of  the  English  school  of  philosophy, 
ii.  373.  It  was  predominant  in  Athens  and  Rome,  iv.  18.  Materialism 
and  spiritualism  were  represented  by  Europe  aud  Asia,  7.  Materialism 
is  the  characteristic  of  Protestantism,  19.  It  contains  the  elements  of 
its  defeat,  30.  It  pervades  the  inductive  sciences,  ix.  292.  It  originated 
in  gentili-sm,  386.  It  is  a  result  of  the  divorce  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy, ib.  It  is  an  unprovable  hypothesis,  390.  It  is  a  simply  psycholog- 
ical doctrine,  396.     Materialism  of  the  modern  world,  xiii.  186. 

Maternity  is  honored  by  Jews  and  Christians,  not  by  gentiles,  viii. 
92.  Spiritual  maternity,  xviii.  393.  It  is  as  real  as  natural  maternity, 
viii.  171,  240.     Maternity  and  free-love,  xviii.  408. 

Mathematics  is  not  a  science,  but  an  organ  of  science,  i.  157.  Math- 
ematical and  philosophical  reasoning,  37.  Mathematics  is  a  mixed  science, 
at  once  ideal  and  empirical,  333.  Without  ideal  science  it  is  nothingbut 
identical  propositions,  ix.  402.     It  implies  ideal  intuition,  i.  333,  ii.    26. 

Mather,  Cotton,  ix.  73.  He  says  the  devil  flew  away  with  part  of  his 
sermon,  vii.  346. 

Mathieson  was  aided  by  the  bishop  of  Holun  to  introduce  printing 
into  Iceland,  vi.  523. 

Matter  is  not  evil,  iii.  369,  iv.  71.  vii.  427,  viii.  334,  ix.  400.     To  place 
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the  origiu  of  evil  in  matter  leads  to  immorality,  i.  340,  iv.  371.  Matter 
is  not  the  ultimate  substance,  xix.  491.  It  is  not  absolutely  inert,  ix. 
366.  We  know  its  sensible  qualities,  not  its  essence,  390.  It  is  an  active 
force,  391,  xii.  64.  Any  force  which  has  sensible  qualities  is  matter, 
ix.  394.  Matter  has  no  faculties,  ib.  It  is  not  infinitely  divisible,  403. 
It  is  organic,  xii.  64.  Disputes  of  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  mat- 
ter, '1X^553.  The  gentiles  held  matter  to  be  eternal,  iii.  384.  Matter  and 
spirit  are  not  antagonists,  iv.  365.  Matter  and  form,  viii.  268.  United 
they  do  not  srive  a  real  existence,  i.  372.  Materia  informis  is  a  mere 
nullity,  viii/2,  268,  ix.  524.  Descartes  revived  the  antagonism  of  spirit 
and  matter,  383.  True  philosophy  finds  the  middle  term  that  harmo- 
nizes them,  399.  The  modern  distinction  of  matter  and  spirit  was  un- 
known to  the  scholastics  or  the  ancients,  384. 

Matthias,  the  New  York  prophet,  vi.  553. 

Maximilion  I.  of  Germany,  protected  Luther,  x.  376,  xii.  165.  He  was 
opposed  to  Julius   II.,  x.  381.  508. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal.    His  policy,  xiii.  119,  209. 

Mazzini,  Josenh,  and  the  unity  of  Italy,  xv.  549. 

Meagher,  Thomas  F.,  xi.  77,  113. 

Means.  The  means  is  not  justified  by  the  end,  vi.  419.  Only  law- 
ful means  may  be  used,  iv.  551,  xiv.  244. 

Mediator,  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  an  extrinsic  testament,  vii. 
114-  Christ  of  an  intrinsic,  115.  The  mediator  between  God  and  men  is 
the 'man  Christ  Jesus,  viii.  147,  166,  203,  365,  557,  xx.  392,  432.  Be- 
tween men  and  God  as  first  cause  the  mediator  is  the  creative  act;  as 
final  cause,  the  incarnate  Word,  iii.  401,  viii.  166.  Christ  could  not  be 
the  mediator  without  the  church,  198.  The  mediator  must  be  God  and 
man,  iv.  159.  Employment  of  angels  and  saints  in  the  work  of  media- 
tion, viii.  113. 

Mediatorial  Life  of  Jesus,  The,  v.  146. 

Meditation.  Methods  of  meditation,  xiv.  579.  Necessity  of  meditation, 
581.  Its  subjective  and  objective  value,  580.  Its  efficacy,  585.  It  re- 
moves obstacles  to  grace,  ib.  It  is  the  means  of  acquiring  truth,  582.  It 
opens  a  higher  order  cf  truth  above  the  sensible,  viii.  153.  It  made  the 
great  men  of  the  early  asres  of  the  church,  154.  Meditation  and  the  high- 
er reality  of  the  mysteries,  xiv.  587.     It  is  possible  at  all  times,  583. 

Melet'ius  of  Lycopolis.     His  schism,  viii.  502. 

Memory,  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  i.  80.  The  facts  of  memory 
distinguished  from  those  of  consciousness,  86.  The  facts  of  memory  are 
not  purely  subjective,  ib.  Memory  is  the  subject  perceiving  in  time;  it, 
is  not  distinct  from  the  subject,  90.  It  is  a  faculty,  ix.  238.  It  is  not 
creative,  ii.  409.     It  requires  language  for  reflection,  i.  313. 

Mental  reservation,  vi.  501,  xiv.  165. 

Mercersburg  Review,  The.  Union  with  the  Church,  iii.  438.  It  presents 
Protestantism  in  its  most  plausible  form,  51.  It  attempts  to  reconcile 
liberty  and  authority,  53.  It  makes  the  object  of  faith  subjective,  and 
faith  itself  immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth,  59,  91.  It  makes  the 
universe  the  realization  of  the  potentiality  of  God,  69.  It  confounds 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  72,  99.  It  understands  the  Incarnation 
as  God  entering  into  nature,  85.  It  holds  that  the  Incarnation  becomes 
actual  in  each  individual  believer,  vii.  54,  115.  Its  pantheism,  iii.  95. 
Its  objections  answered,  102.  It  vindicates  Catholicity,  xii.  89,  283. 
It  pretends  that  Protestantism  is  the  development  of  Catholicity,  xiv. 
183. 

Mercantile  system,  The,  xi.  374. 

Mercy  and  justice  of  God.     How  reconciled,  iii.  245. 

Merit.     The  Catholic  and  Calvinist  doctrines  of  merit  and  reward, 
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viii.    288.      The  doctrine  of  merit  does  not  rob  Christ  of  his  glory,  290. 
Merit  and  duty,  xix.  312. 

Merle  d'  Aubigne,  J.   H.     Ilistory  of  the  Great  Reformation,  xii.  517. 
Mesmerism  is  allied  to  imagination,  i.  96.      Report   of  the  French 
Academy  on  Mesmerism,  ix.  5.   Phenomena  of  Mesmerism,  8.  It  demands 
unhealthy  subjects,  213.     It  exposes  to  satanic  invasion.  214. 

Metagenesis.  There  is  no  instance  of  metagenes:s,  ix.  3C7,  437,  xii. 
244. 

Methexis  and  mimesis,  ii.  187,  iii.  429,  viii.  51. 

Method.  There  is  only  one  method  in  philosophy,  the  difference 
is  in  its  application,  i.  40.  Method  must  be  determined  by  principles,  i. 
234,  ii.  321,  v.  172,  xiv.  358.  Method  has  taken  precedence  of  principles 
since  Descartes,  i.  374,  ii.  232,  501.  The  psychological  and  ontological 
methods,  xiv.  357.  Both  start  from  thought,  357.  Results  of  the  exclu- 
sive ontological  or  psychological  method,  xix.  487.  The  exclusively  on- 
tological is  false,  ii.  324.  The  exclusive  psychological  leads  to  error, 
322.  iii.  124.  The  psychological  method  is  not  adequate  to  the  defence 
of  religion,  i.  279.  The  ontology  of  psychologists  is  only  their  method 
developed,  i.  135.  Viciousness  of  the  Cartesian  method,  283.  Certain- 
ty is  a  vital  question  in  the  psychological  method,  xiv.  353.  The  intui- 
tive method  includes  both  the  ontological  and  the  psychological  princi- 
ple, i.  446.  It  is  rejected  by  conceptual ists,  ib.  Nihilism  is  the  result 
of  starting  from  the  contingent  and  relative  alone,  i.  291.  The  method 
of  Plato,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Anselm  is  not  that  of  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas,  331.  Analytic  and  synthetic  methods,  ii.  146,  182,  xi.  223. 
Neither  can  be  pursued  alone,  iii.  548.  The  analytic  is  convenient  for  teach- 
ing, but  does  not  suffice  to  refute  unbelievers,  ii.  279,  vii.  592.  It  is  not  able 
to  grapple  with  modern  error,  ii.  146.  Heresy  springs  from  the  analytic 
methodof  presentingtruth,  iii.  561.  Thescholastic method,  ii.  146.  Whyit 
is  called  the  analytical,  183.  It  tends  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  faith  as  a 
dialectic  whole,  273,  278.  Method  in  theology,  i.  466,  xiv.  348.  The 
analytic  and  s}rnthetic  methods  in  teaching  theology,  531;  in  controversy, 
xii.  467.  The  synthetic  is  the  only  logical  method  that  avoids  atheism 
and  pantheism,  xix.  489.  It  is  followed  by  the  better  modern  authors, 
iii.  567.  The  eclectic  method,  ii.  309.  The  inductive  method,  i.  155,  xiv. 
151.  It  was  not  original  with  Bacon,  i.  37.  It  is  not  applicable  to  phi- 
losophy, ii.  449,  ix.  456.  The  sciences  cannot  be  constructed  on  it  exclu- 
sively, 262.  It  presupposes  principles  which  it  does  not  supply,  ii.  449. 
It  leads  to  materialism  and  atheism  in  philosophy,  ix.  509.  Methods  of 
meditation,  xiv.  579. 

Methodism,  viii.  327.  Primitive  Methodism,  vii.  493.  Nobody  pre- 
tends that  Methodism  was  founded  by  Christ,  or  his  apostles,  497."  It  is 
a  compound  of  sentimentalism  and  animalism,  xx.  383. 

Methodists,  xviii.  520.  They  have  the  leastf  reedom  of  all  Protestants, 
vii.  492.  Their  surveillance  of  the  press,  vi.  521.  Their  Book  Concern, 
vii.  500.     They  are  not  remarkable  for  literary  attainments,  vi.  501. 

Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  The.  Literary  Policy  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  vi.  520.  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  550.  Spiritual 
Despotism,  vii.  479.  It  charges  the  church  with  hostility  to  learning 
and  religion,  vi.  520;  with  restricting  mental  freedom,  526;  and  with 
making  war  on  literature,  529. 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  The,  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,   xi. 
114.     It  has  the  air  of  siding  with  the  temporal  against  the  spiritual, 
115. 
Metropolitan  Record,  The,  xvii.  179.     On  Brownson's  Review,  xx.  231. 
Metternich,  Prince,  has  done  more  for  real  liberty  than  the  liberals 
have.  x.  284. 
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Mexico  and  the  war  with  the  United  States,  xvi.  51.  Annexation  of 
Mexico.  574.  Annexation  of  part  of  it,  59.  The  church  in  Mexico,  574. 
The  union  of  church  and  state,  532.     Feebleness  of  Mexico,  xiii.  187. 

Michelet,  Jules.  The  People.,  xiv.  414.  He  opposes  man  to  Christian- 
ity,  416.  He  explains  history  by  the  antagonism  of  spirit  and  matter 
iv.  364. 

Middle  Ages.  The  middle  ages  were  better  for  mankind  than  the  last 
three  centuries,  iv.  438.  Their  return  is  not  desirable,  454,  xii.  124. 
The  mania  for  the  middle  ages,  xi.  238.  It  is  mostly  confined  toProtes 
tants,  x.  254.  They  were  inferior  in  civilization  to  those  which  preceded 
or  followed,  258.  The  men  were  inferior  to  those  of  antiquity,  262.  The 
middle  ages  were  less  like  the  present  than  the  preceding  were,  460. 
Local  self  government  in  the  middle  ages,  574.  The  constitution  of 
society,  xii.  7.  Advantages  resulting  from  individual  freedom  in  the 
middle  ages,  xx.  327.  Discoveries  and  inventions,  ix.  542.  The  price 
of  books,  xi.  237.  Profaneness  of  the  lay  literature,  xix.  588.  Faith  of 
the  middle  ages,  iv.  443,  x.  468.  Causes  which  destroyed  their  faith,  iv. 
443.  Schools  of  the  middle  ages,  ix.  540.  The  church  and  the  schools, 
vi.  532,  x.  177.  Defective  theological  instruction  of  the  people,  vii.  456, 
viii.  538,  547.  Infidelity  was  a  crime  against  society,  223.  The  church 
is  not  responsible  for  all  in  the  middle  ages,  240,  xi.  209,  xii.  127.  Ob- 
stacles which  the  church  met  with,  x.  245,  xviii.  265.  What  the  church 
effected  for  civilization,  vi.  532,  vii.  488,  xviii.  459.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
church  that  it  withstood  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  x.  258  The 
first  states  in  the  middle  ages  be<ran  as  pagan  or  heretical,  xii.  128.  Anti- 
pipal  legislation,  169.  Church  and  state  in  the  middle  ages.  xiii.  266. 
Barbarism  and  Catholicity,  xvi.  108.  Attempt  of  churchmen  to  rule  in 
temporals,  xx.  312. 

Middle  Classes,  The,  arc  the  weakest  supporters  of  religion,  xi.  351. 

Might  and  Right,  xv.  508. 

Miles,  George  H,  Mohammed,  ix.  215. 

Military.  The  military  spirit  is  an  element  of  national  greatness,  xvii. 
378.  It  should  be  encouraged,  xviii.  196.  Its  conservatism,  xvii.  379. 
Military  necessity  overrides  all,  168.  A  military  man  as  president,  xvi. 
372.     The  lawfulness  of  military  service,  9. 

Mill,  J.  Stuart,  proves  that  the  syllogism  adds  nothing  to  the  contents 
of  the  direct  intuition,  i.  222.  Mill  and  the  woman's  rights  movement, 
xviii.  414. 

Millennium,  xi.  573. 

Milling,  Thomas,  a  partner   of  Caxton,  vi.  522. 

Milner,  John.  The  End  of  Religions  Controversy,  vii.  117.  His  state- 
ment of  the  rule  of  faith,  123. 

Milton,  John,  vi.  536,  537.  His  Paradise  Lost  and  the  poem  of  St. 
Avitus,  536.     He  understood  Satan  by  a  kindred  spirit,  xi.  218. 

Mimesis  is  held  by  Plato,  Spinoza,  Hegel,  and  Leroux  to  be  phenom- 
ena], ii.  257. 

Mind.     Operations  of  the  mind,  i.  77. 

Miracles,  iii.  318,  iv.  301,  viii.  104,  ix.  363,  x.  120.  They  may  be 
proved  as  any  other  facts,  ii.  81,  88,  245,  iii.  273,  v.  372.  They  may  be 
proved  by  simple  historical  testimony,  ii.  445,  vi.  455,  459.  They  should 
also  be  shown  to  be  no  anomalies,  ii.  445.  They  are  not  a  priori  incred- 
ible, ii.  16,  viii.  104.  151.  They  do  not  interrupt  the  order  of  nature, 
iii.  277,  385,  viii.  162.  Real  miracles  exhibit  creative  power,  109.  Only 
God  can  work  miracles,  111.  They  continue  to  be  wrought,  viii.  20,  105, 
ix.  335.  Miracles  distinguished  from  prodigies,  viii.  107,  ix.  173,  360, 
363.  They  prove  the  divine  commission,  v.  369,  378,  413.  They  prove 
that  Christ  was  sent  from  God,  not  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  vi.  320, 
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viii.  387,  584,  ix.  364.     Not  all  the  miracles  are  required  to  be  believed, 
vii.  345,  viii.  20,  105,  ix.  178,  335. 

Mireviile,  Elides  de.    JJes  Esprits  et  deleurs  Manifestations  fluidiques 
ix.  2.     He  thinks  the  umbra  of  the  aucieuts  was  not  imaginary,  384. 
Mislin,  Mgr.  Les  Saints  Lieux,  xv:.  209. 

Missions  for  the  conversion  of  Americans,  xx.  102,  245.  Catholic 
missionaries, iii.  298. 

Missouri  Compromise,  The,  was  unconstitutional,  xvii.  78. 
Mitchel.  John.    The  Citizen,  xviii.  292. 

Mivart,  St.  George.  On  the  Genesis  of  Species,  ix.  497.  He  maintains 
that  the  evolution  theory  is  consistent  with  theology,  519.  552.  His 
authorities  are  not  in  his  favor,  520. 

Mobs.  The  duty  of  government  to  prevent  mobs,  xvi.  317. 
Moehler,  John  Adam.     Symbolism,  vi.  897.     Ihe  Unity  of  the 'Church, 
xiv.  139.      Moehler  on  development,  24,   70,    101,  139,  n.      He   shows 
the  unity  of  principles  and  dogmas,  iii.   550,   viii.   427.      He   calls  the 
church  the  visible  continuation  of  the  Incarnation,  462,  561,  xx.  400. 

Monarchy  was  not  originally  hereditary  in  European  nations,  xi.  85. 
German  and  Roman  monarch}',  498.  Want  of  centralism  in  German 
and  Celtic  monarchy,  and  excess  of  it  in  the  Roman,  xii.  266.  Monarchy 
and  feudalism,  x.  513,  xiii.  114.  The  monarchy  of  the  16ih  century  was 
an  advance  onfeudalism,  xii.  561.  Monarchy  tended  to  absolutism  at 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  x.  472.  Its  efforts  towards  autocracy,  514. 
It  was  absolute  in  the  17th  century,  522.  Since  the  17th  century 
monarchy  has  usurped  all  power,  xi.  308.  Absolute  monarchy  and  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  xviii.  470.  Monarchy  and  the  revolution,  xiv.  521, 
xviii.  556,  565.  Monarchy  and  legitimac}',  xv.  14.  Monarchy  and  Cath- 
olic theologians,  xiii.  117.  It  is  not  enjoined  by  the  church,  xviii.  510. 
The  Christian  monarch}'  was  never  realized,  xiii.  208.  A  Catholic 
monarchy  cannot  stand,  xviii.  556.  The  monarchs  of  Europe  have 
outraged  public  right  more  than  have  popular  revolutionists,  xii.  329. 
422,  xviii.  249.  Monarchs  and  the  interests  of  religion,  511.  Monarchs 
are  as  subject  to  the  law  of  Christ  as  private  persons,  xi.  18.  Monarchy 
based  on  landed  property,  73.  It  must  yield  to  republicanism  in  Europe, 
x.  523. 

Monasteries  are  for  the  good  of  mankind,  viii.  263,  332,  ix.  574.   They 
are  not  designed  as  a  refuge  for  the  weak, iii.   370,   viii.    246,   xiii.   132. 
They  derive  their  efficiency  from  the  church,  xx.  20. 
Monfort,  Simon  de,  and  the  Albigenses,  xiii.  47. 
Monks  have  been  the  chief  object  of  secular  hatred,  x.  372. 
Monophysites,  iii.  367. 

Monotheism  is  the  oldest  religion,  ix.  187.  It  is  older  than  polythe- 
ism, ii.  7,  ix.  302.  The  monotheism  of  the  gentiles  is  not  the  Christian 
doctrine,  xiv.  400. 

Monothelites,  iii.  367,  viii.  194,  xii.  282,  xx.   122. 
Mouroe  doctrine,  The,  xv.  353,  xvi.  426,  474,  xvii.  72.  xviii.  221. 
Montagu,  Lord  Robert,  On  some  Popular  Errors  Concerning  Politics  and 
Religion,  xviii.  562. 

Montaigne,  M.  Eyquem  de.  combined  faith  with  scepticism,  ix.  381. 
Montalembert,  Charles  de.  The  Lata  of  the  Press,  xvi.  137.  Speech, 
Feb.  10th,  1851,  252.  De  I'Avenir  Politique  del' Angleterre ,  489.  514.  Del- 
Appels  comme  d'  Abus,  514.  Le  Pere  Lacordaire,  xx.  249.  77  Eglist 
libre  dans V Mat libre,  308.  Letters  to  a  Schoolfelloic ,  xiv.  515.  Ben 
xieme  Lettre d M.  le  Comtcde  Cavour,  xviii.  431.  His  early  life,  xiv.  516. 
His  conception  of  liberty,  517,  523.  His  devotion  to  liberty,  xi.  491,  xx. 
312.  He  aimed  to  christianize  liberalism,  xiv.  515.  Montalembert  and 
democracy,  522.     His  liberalism,  xvi.  139.     His  "  free  church  in  a  free 
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state,  "  xiv.  527.  He  asserts  the  freedom  of  the  state  in  its  own  order, 
xx.  313.  His  religious  toleration,  xiv.  533.  He  advocates  religious  lib- 
erty as  a  necessity,  not  as  a  right,  xx.  314.  He  is  opposed  by  La  Civiltd 
CattoUca,  309.  Montalembert  and  the  faith,  xiv.  529,  532.  Montalem- 
bert  and  Gallicauisrn,  532.  On  the  pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  xviii. 
443.  Montalembert  and  L'  Avenir,  xx.  258.  Montalembert  and  Veuil- 
lot,  xiv.  536.  Montalembert  and  Napoleon,  535,  xvi.  255.  His  admi- 
ration of  the  English  form  of  government,  509,  515;  and  the  Anglican 
Church,  513.  Montalembert  as  a  leader,  xiv.  530.  His  personal  friends, 
526.  His  despoudency,  535.  His  services  to  the  Catholic  cause,  xvi' 
508. 

Montor,  Artaud  de.  Histoire  des  Souverains  Pontifes  Romains,  xi.  i. 
He  refutes  calumnies  against  the  popes,  x.  392.  He  does  not  defend  the 
divine  right  of  their  power  over  temporals,  xi.  3. 

Morals.     Morality  has  i(s  seat  in  free-will,  iii.  41.     It  is  determined 
by  the  end,  42.     Its  obligation  is  based  on  creation,  ii.  91,  459,  iii.  342, 
xi.  440,  xiv.  370,  373,  383.     Moral  obligation  is  a  debt,  371.     It  is  the 
obligation  to  render  the  tribute  of  our  being  to  God,  iii.  134.      Morality 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  justice,  v.  272.      It  is  inconceivable  without 
God,  273.  It  is  founded  on  God  as  sovereign  lawgiver,  xiv.  237,  258,  312. 
It  is  not  founded  in  nature,  240,  286,  296,""382,  392.     It  cannot  be  based 
on  benevolence,  241,  258.     Its  principle  is  not  utility,  243.     Order  is  not 
the  ground  of  obligation,  306.     It  is  not  the  end  of  man,  279.     It  is  not 
the  supreme  good,  283,  285.     The  obligation  to  conform  to  the  order  of 
nature,  306.      The  utilitarian  and  intuitive  theories  of  morals,  381.  394. 
The  seulimental  and  rationalistic  theories,  390.      The  theological  and 
satanic  systems,  395.     The  Greeks  identified  the  moral  with  the  beauti- 
ful, 393,  398.     Moral  obligation  is  not  based  on  the  intuition  of  right  or 
duty,  381.     The  first  question  in  morals  is  that  of  the  supreme  £ood. 
285;  the  second,  that  of  obligation,  286.     Morals  is  a  mixed  science,  362, 
Moral  truth  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  369.     It  is  not  identical  with  God! 
370.     The  moral  judgment,    369,    372.     Moral   good   is   the  voluntary 
return  to  God,  373,-393.     Moral  evil  is  negative,  376.     It  is  in  departing 
from  God,  377..      Freedom  to  return  to  God  or  to  depart  from  him.  ib. 
Good  in  itself  and  participated  good,  280.  Moral  judgments  are  based  on 
the  idea  of  the  good,  xi.  434.      The  current  teaching  on  the  around  of 
obligation,  xiv.   295.      The  obligation  to  obey  God,  299.     All  dominion 
rests  on  creation,  300,  312.  332.     The  obligation  to  obev  God,  299.     All 
duties  are  to  God,  301.      Human  right  and  the  riirhts  of  God,  298,  367. 
Second  causes  and  rights  and  duties,  296,  300,   308.      Strictly  speaking 
man  has  only  duties,  300.     The  rights  of   man   are  the  rights   of  God, 
301.  What  are   called    man's   rights  are  real  rights,  301,  306,  314,  329! 
Rights  based  on    truth    are    not   our  rights,    302,    340.      The   denial 
of  human  right   is   the   basis  of   liberty,  '306.     Human   ritrht   and   ra- 
tionalism   and   despotism,    30S;    socialism   and  anarchy,  310;    panthe 
ism,    312,    328.    Duties   to   our  neighbor   and   to   ourselves,   301.306. 
Morality    is  conformity   in   practice  to  religion,    iii.    44.       It  is    not 
separable  from  religion,   ii.   88,  93.     Natural  morality  is  included   in 
Christianity,  iii.   292.       The  science  of  morals  cannot  be  constructed 
without  revelation,  xiv.  273,  288.     Morality  and  atheism,  xiii.  76.     It  is 
denied  by  atheism  and  pantheism,  xi.  441.     Natural  morality  needs  rev- 
elation to  supply  its  deficiencies,  xiv.  259.     Morals  are  based  on   theolo- 
gy, 382.     The  obligation,  the  rule,  and  the  end  distinguished,  ib.      The 
rule  is  the  law  of  God,  385.     The  end  is  God  as  final  cause,  386.     Only 
acts  done  for  the  sake  of  the  end  are  moral,   ib.     Morality  is  based  on 
duty,  not  on  love,  xi.  441.     Duty  implies  a  law,  xiv.  244.     Law  has  its 
seat  in  will,  not  in  reason,  303,  333,  342   362.     Morality  is  obedience  to 
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law  because  it  is  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  304.  The  force  of  law  rests 
on  the  will  of  God,  the  conteuts  on  his  reason,  305,  333,  344,  347,  362. 
The  reason  of  the  law  of  God,  376.  The  moral  law  depends  on  the 
will  of  (rod,  ii,  90.  It  is  the  application  of  the  eternal  law  in  the  moral 
government  of  rational  creatures,  ib.  It  requires  unreserved  submission 
to  God,  93.  It  requires  obedience  to  the  supernatural  law,  if  there  be 
one,  as  much  as  to  the  natural  law,  94.  It  is  not  prescribed  by  nature, 
xiii.  276,  331.  It  is  not  founded  in  abstraction,  332.  Effect  of  the  fall  on 
man's  moral  nature,  xiv.  261.  His  wants  and  desires  are  good,  377.  The 
ancients  based  morals  on  pleasure  or  on  abstract  justice,  ii.  89.  Morals 
have  no  basis  outside  of  God,  ib.  They  cannot  be  learned  from  the 
moderns  better  than  from  the  ancients,  xiv.  69.  Right  is  the  end,  not 
the  rule,  of  morals,  ii.  458.  Evil  is  in  following  the  tendencies  of  nat- 
ure, xix.  324.  The  aesthetic  theory  of  Schiller,  106,  128  Merit  is  in 
the  motive,  108.  The  moral  character  of  the  act  is  affected  by  the  in- 
tention, vi.  499.  No  human  act  is  indifferent,  i.  110,  xix.  318.  Moral 
responsibility  is  proportioned  to  the  intelligence  of  the  agent,  i.  109.  It 
extends  to  thoughts  and  opinions,  110.  Future  reward  and  punishment, 
xiv.  247,  283,  378.  Moral  life  and  death,  442.  Humility  and  pride, 
289.  Virtue  is  never  wholly  disinterested,  282,  388.  Fatalism  and 
moral  responsibility,  161.  Evasive  answers  and  mental  reservation,  165. 
Leading  a  man  into  a  less  sin  to  avoid  a  greater,  166.  Lying  and  decep- 
tion, vi.  417.  Employing  unlawful  means,  xiv.  244.  Duty  of  restitu- 
tion, xvi.  310.  Moral  character  of  acts  affected  by  circumstauces,  xv. 
71.  Morality  and  Christianity,  527.  Philanthropy  and  morality,  xiv. 
419.  Sentiments  and  morality,  429,  443.  Morality  and  natural  instincts, 
xix.  365.  Power  of  controlling  sentiment,  60.  Love  and  duty,  107, 
256.  Unlawfulness  of  divorce,  61.  Morality  and  novel-reading,  240, 
243.  Morality  and  art,  364.  Progress  in  the  moral  order  is  foreign  to 
pagan  and  Protestant  nations,  xiv.  397.  The  change  from  pagan  to 
Christian  morals  in  Rome,  409.  Rights  of  the  church,  346.  _  Morality  is 
the  same  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  iv.  417,  xii.  356,  xvi.  310.  It  is 
the  principle  of  civilization,  ix.  331.  The  state  is  not  competent  to 
teach  morality,  x.  542.  It  cannot  create  moral  obligation,  xiii.  340. 
Morals  are  independent  of  the  will  of  the  pope  or  clergy,  vii.  561. 
The  pope  is  the  judge  of  the  moral  law,  xiii.  442.  Morality  depends 
or,  the  subjection  of  the  stale  to  the  church,  340.  Morality  in  politics, 
xv.  448.  Popular  sovereignty  and  morality.  415.  Right  of  majorities 
tc  rule  and  morality,  340-  Duty  of  loyalty ,"303.  Relation  of  the  moral 
and  physical  worlds,  viii.  334.  The  moral  order  is  supreme  for  all  men 
and  nations,  x.  480. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  xii.  176. 

Moreau,  Henri.      His  account  of  our  civil  war,  xx.  308. 

Morell,  J.  D.  History  of Modern  Philosophy,  iii.18.  1  he  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  19.  His  psycholo«-ism,  20.  He  recognizes  no  volitions,  23.  He 
places  evidence  in  the  subject,  29.  He  is  not  a  rationalist,  but  a  senti- 
mentalist, 33.  He  places  religion  in  the  emotions,  30.  His  definition  of 
religion,  37. 

Mormonisrn  is  incompatible  with  government,  xii.  75.  Mormon 
concubinage  and  relisrioiis  liberty,  xiii.  135.  The  Mormons  restrict  liberty 
to  themselves,  xviii.  374.  Extraordinary  cure  wrought  by  a  Mormon,  viii. 
108. 

Morris,  Governeur.  on  the  business  classes,    xvi.  265. 

Morris,  John  Brande.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Mary,  xiv.  141.  Morris's  style 
and  method,  151.  His  philosophy,  155.  He  confounds  opinion 
with  faith,  157.  His  lofty  airs,  15s.  His  moral  doctrines,  161.  He  holds 
Newman's  theory  of  development,  170. 
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Mortmain.     Statutes  of  Mortmain  are  void,  xii.  362. 

Moses.  His  character  was  Hebrew,  iv.  133. 

Motives  of  credibility,  v.  237.  They  only  show  the  veracity  of  the 
testimony,  137.  Those  usually  presented  are  not  complete,  167.  They 
produce  only  human  faith,  viii.  591.  They  only  remove  obstacles  to 
faith,  ii.  496,  xix.  585.  They  establish  the  certainty  of  the  faith,  xx. 
13.  They  prove  the  authority  of  the  church  to  the  understanding,  viii. 
579. 

Moulu,  Jeanne,  the  convulsionary,  ix.  179. 

Miiller,  Max,  has  refuted  the  theory  that  language  originated  in  the  im- 
itation of  sounds,  ix.  324. 

Mysteries.  The  mysteries  are  of  faith,  but  their  explanation  is  not, 
viii.  8.  They  are  not  intrinsically  cognoscible,  vi.  61.  The  are  not  in- 
trinsically evident,  583,  xiv.  270.  The  are  better  understood  by  medi- 
tation than  by  reasoninc.  xiv.  587.  They  are  superintelligible,  but  not 
unintelligible,  viii.  32,  57.  Their  intrinsic  reason  is  known  analogically, 
33.  Some  theologians  hold  that  their  truth  may  be  rationally  demonstrat- 
ed, 34,  x.  121.  They  can  be  expressed  only  analogically,  xii.  548.  They 
are  not  ft  priori  incredible,  xiii.  68.  The  mystery  is  not  in  the  form,  but 
in  the  matter,  xiv.  270. 

Mysticism  as  a  philosophical  system,  i.  131.  It  cannot  be  substituted 
for  exact  science,  342.  Mysticism  and  pantheism,  xiv.  327.  It  seizes 
the  real  meaning  of  the  faith,  viii.  152.  Man's  normal  and  abnormal  de- 
velopment, ix.  212.  The  mysticism  of  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations,  xii.  248. 
Mystic  union  of  Christ  with  the  faithful,  vii.  115.  The  Bible  regarded 
as  mystical  as  well  as  historical,  iv.  132. 

Mythologies  have  their  types  in  the  true  religion,  ix.  303.  The  Key 
to  them  is  in  the  fact  that  ail  their  gods  are  devils,  464.  They  must  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  Biblical  tradition,  465.  They  indicate  great  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  natural  sciences,  537.  Mythologists  regard  the  dii  majores  as 
deified  patriarchs,  472.  Their  theogonies  were  efforts  to  explain  that  God 
is  not  mete  abstract  unity,  viii.  35.  They  were  attempts  to  symbolize  the 
Trinity,  ii.  68.      They  confounded  the  creature  with  the  Creator,  viii.  125. 

Nampon,  A.  Etude  de  la  Doctrine  Catholique  dans  le  Concile  de  Trente, 
xii.  464,  xx.  409. 

Napoleon  I.  was  never  legally  dethroned,  xviii.  100.  Napoleon  as 
represented  by  his  nephew,  xvi.  582.  Napoleon  and  a  federative  Europe, 
583.  Napoleon  and  the  pope,  559.  Napoleon  and  the  papal  authority, 
xii.  441,  443,  xiii.  397,  xviii.  486.  Napoleon  andthe«ppe?s  comme  d'  abus, 
xvi.  518.     tie  laughed  at  the  pope's  excommunication,  xi.  82. 

Napoleon  III.  j)es  Idees  Napoleonienn.es,  xvi.  581.  Napoleon  as  prince- 
president,  256,  268.  The  Coup  d'  Etat,  xi.  487,  xii.  411.  Policy  of 
Napoleon,  xvi.  420,  469,  476,  583,  xviii.  479,  490,  506.  Napoleon  and  the 
Latin  races,  xiii.  198.  Napoleon  and  oppressed  nationalities,  xvi.  588. 
Napoleon  and  the  war  in  Italy,  584.  Napoleon  and  the  Italian  question, 
548.  Napoleon  and  Italian  unity,  xviii.  429,  444  He  is  hostile  to  the 
pope's  temporal  sovereignty,  xiii.  104,  xviii.  435.  Napoleon  and  the 
papal  government,  xvi.  521,  552.  Napoleon  and  the  church,  423. 
Napoleon  and  a  French  schism,  xii.  439.  Napoleon  and  Christian  poli- 
tics, 331,  349.  Napoleon  and  the  revolution,  xiv.  462,  465.  His  title  to 
power,  xviii.  93,  99.  Insecurity  of  his  throne,  xvi.  535,  537,  552. 
Napoleon  and  the  principles  of  1789,  xviii.  484,  493,  505.  His  govern- 
ment, xvi.  511.  His  despotism,  xi.  484,  xii.  231.  He  is  absolute  at  home 
and  defends  democracy  abroad,  xvi.  550,  586.  Napoleon  and  freedom 
of  speech,  517;  freedom  of  religion,  516,  581;  Gallicanism,  519.  He 
never  professed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  church,  521.  His 
heathenism,  581.     His  filibustering,  xix.  479.     His  half  measures,  xviii. 
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491.  Lack  of  statesmanship.  493,  503.  Political  blunders,  504.  He  is 
thwarted  in  his  policy,  xvi.  535,  551.  Napoleon  and  England,  396,  421. 
The  English  alliance,  489,  535.  His  attempt  to  introduce  the  English 
system,  xviii.  504.  Napoleon  and  the  Holy  Places,  xvi.  409,  452.  Napo- 
leon and  German  unity,  xviii.  477.  Napoleon  and  the  Prussian  war, 
481.     His  fall,  482,  492,  50G.     It  was  a  calamity  to  France,  xiv.  536. 

Napoleon  III.  et  V  Italic,  xvi .  552. 

Napoleon,  Prince,  xvi.  552. 

Nation-  are  individuals  on  a  larger  scale,  xviii.  6.  Nations  have  their 
mission,  7.  What  constitutes  a  nation,  xvii.  501,  xviii.  42.  How  nations 
originate,  77.  Nations  are  founded  in  fact,  not  in  right,  106.  Infancy 
and  majority  of  nations,  xx.  314,  324.  Growth  and  decay  of 
nations,  ix.  312,  316,  xiii.  193,  xv.  572.  Causes  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  nations,  ix.  313.  Nations  are  not  saved  or  ruined  by 
private  virtues  and  vices,  xviii.  91.  Independent  nations  105.  Solidar- 
ity of  nations,  x.  548,  xviii.  76,  179.  The  greatness  of  nations  and  in- 
dividual greatness,  xv.  525.  Justice  exalts  nations,  xvi.  326.  They 
should  guard  their  honor,  315.  Nations  to  be  great  must  be  founded  in 
virtue,  xvii.  163.  Copartnerships  of  nations,  xvi.  369.  United  and 
confederate  nations,  xviii.  205.  The  demand  of  nations  for  unity,  472. 
Civilized  nations  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  40.  The  constitution  of  a  nation 
precedes  the  constitution  of  its  government,  75.  Nations  are  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  their  citizens,  xvi.  310.  They  must  require  their 
citizens  to  keep  the  law  of  nations,  304.  The  wealth  of  nations,  541. 
Their  dependence  on  the  gentry  and  nobility,  xix.  433.  No  nation  is 
to  be  commended  or  condemned  indiscriminately,  xi.  2.  The  nations 
of  antiquity  gave  no  signs  of  progress,  v.  292.  The  decline  of  the  Latin 
nations,  xvi.  593.  Apostate  nations  may  be  reconverted  .  xi.  573.  The 
restoration  of  oppressed  nationalities,  xvi.  588.  Nationalities  and  the 
treaties  of  Vienna,  xviii.  470.  Nationalism  and  religion,  xiii.  578,  xviii. 
504.  Nationalism  and  the  church  in  the  United  /States,  xx.  43.  Na- 
tionalism in  religion,  x.  478,  xii.  239,  xiii.  357,  578,  xviii.  487.  Nation- 
alism was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  reformation,  x.  471.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  the  church,  306,  xiii.  358,  582.  Nationalism  and  a 
native-born  clergy,  xiv.  490.  Nationalism  and  the  Council  of  the  Vat- 
ican,  xiii.  368,  385. 

Native-Americanism  is  opposed  to  true  Americanism,  x.  17.  It  op- 
poses no  foreigners  except  Irish  Catholics,  23.  It  must  fail  in  its  war  on 
Catholics,  35. 

Natural  and  supernatural,  ii.  88.  159,  iii.  252,  305,  317,  363,  399,  514, 
591,  v.  340,  365,  viii.  2,  151.  xi.  457,  xii.  281,  xviii.  56.  They  are  parts 
of  one  whole,  ii.  271,  iii.  368,  399,  573,  v.  174,  viii.  106,  330,  xii.  527, 
xiii.  131,  495,  536,  xx.  127.  They  are  not  two  parallel  orders,  ii.  203, 238. 
They  are  distinct,  i.  489,  ii.  161,  xx.  127;  but  not  separable,  i.  489,  xx. 
127.  To  represent  them  as  separate  and  independent  destroys  faith  in 
the  supernatural,  ii.  274.  The  natural  is  completed  in  the  supernatural, 
203.  It  is  inexplicable  without  the  supernatural,  iii.  309,  399,  xiii.  495. 
It  is  really  related  to  the  supernatural ,  ii.  277.  The  capacity  of  the  nat- 
ural for  the  supernatural,  iii.  7,  81,  545,  iv.  187.  Both  the  natural  and 
supernatural  orders  are  created,  iii.  76,  549.  Each  consists  of  two  cy- 
cles, 73.  Their  correspondence  with  the  intelligible  and  the  superintel- 
Hirible,  ii.  239,  iii.  63,  317,  531,  577,  vii.  33;  with  the  initial  and  teleologi 
cal,  363,  513,  531.  The  natural  never  acts  without  the  aid  of  the  super- 
natural, 365.  They  are  not  mutually  independent,  572,  575,  viii.  2,  442. 
The  supernatural  does  not  destroy  the  natural,  xiii.  131.  It  is  not 
known  by  natural  power,  iii.  12,  62,  251,  278.  Its  possibility  may  be 
proved  by  reason;  the  fact  is  known  only  by  revelation,  76,  137,  545, 
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xii.  287.  Truths  of  both  orders  must  be  revealed;  the  natural  are  evi- 
dent, the  supernatural  are  accepted  on  faith,  iii.  171,  190,  549.  The 
principles  of  both  are  given,  not  demonstrated,  255.  The  natural  and 
supernatural  are  united  in  the  creative  act,  ii.  281.  They  are  disjoined 
in  modern  theology,  xx.  125. 

Naturalism  as  a  religious  system,  viii.  348.  As  a  philosophy,  C52.  It 
is  consistent,  xii.  286.  It  cannot  supply  man's  wants,  viii.  349.  Natu- 
ralism and  supernaturalism  as  religious  systems,  vii.  274.  If  exclusive, 
they  are  equally  opposed  to  Catholicity,  iii.  304.  The  refutation  of  nat- 
uralism, xiii.  73.     Naturalism  and  the  scholastic  theology,  xx.  12. 

Naturalists  make  arbitrary  classifications,  iii.  584.  They  classify 
man  falsely,  ix.  279,  xv.  357.  They  are  wrong  in  regarding  him  as  a 
mere  animal,  ix.  285. 

Naturalization  and  expatriation,  xvi.  232,  xviii.  76.  The  expediency 
of  naturalization,  194,  309,  349.  Declaration  of  intention  and  domicile, 
xvi.  233.  Naturalization  of  foreign  rebels,  243,  xviii.  311,  Naturaliza- 
tion is  not  a  natural  right,  286,  307.  Sentiment  of  the  country  towards 
naturalized  citizens,  313.    Conduct  of  naturalized  citizens,  313. 

Nature  has  a  rational  ba«is,  i.  43.  The  stability  of  nature  is  not  known 
from  experience,  93.  It  is  not  inferred  from  the  immutability  of  the 
Creator,  94  Nature  without  God  is  a  mere  fate,  iv.  148.  The  nature 
of  man  is  not  divine,  150.  The  progressiveness  of  nature,  413.  The 
ability  and  the  failure  of  nature,  xiv.  557.  The  dignity  of  nature  is  as- 
serted by  Catholicity,  545-  It  cannot  rill  man's  wants,  v.  267,  x.  51,  99. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  itself,  iii.  437,  511,  v.  302,  xiv.  287.  It,  has  wants 
which  it  cannot  satisfy,  v.  312.  It  is  not  in  its  normal  state,  320.  It  has 
not  innate  rectitude  and  perfectibility,  x.  321,  xi.  193.  It  tends  to  hea- 
thenism, x.  389.  Its  inclinations  are  to  evil,  xv.  389,  xix.  231,  365.  It 
cannot  of  itself  attain  to  God  as  its  end,  ii.  87.  It  was  averted  from 
God  by  the  fall,  x.  316,  xi.  44.  Nature  and  the  fall,  xix.  319,  322.  It  is 
not  essentially  altered  by  original  sin,  vii.  108,  275,  280.  The  integrity 
of  nature  was  lost  by  the  fall,  xiv.  555.  The  state  of  pure  nature,  i.  355, 
xiv.  554,  xv.  311,  xx.  375.  It  is  amere  abstraction,  ii.  276.  The  possibility 
of  a  state  of  pure  nature,  157,  202,  xx.  152.  It  is  possible,  but  not  actual, 
xiv.  564.  Man  never  was  in  the  state  of  pure  nature,  i.  472,  iii.  590,  v. 
174,  xiv.  563,  xviii.  29.  The  state  of  pure  nature  is  a  recent  opinion,  iii. 
588.  Pure  nature  can  have  no  aspirations  above  itself,  i.  469:  no  innate 
necessity  of  supernatural  revelation,  470.  Its  end  would  be  different 
from  that  of  integral  nature,  473.  Nature  has  its  origin  and  end  in  the 
supernatural,  iii.  308,  viii.  44,  153.  Nature  is  both  real  and  symbolical, 
152.  The  same  nature  cannot  be  both  human  and  divine,  vii.  68.  Christi- 
anity represses  nature,  xix.  Ill,  129.  Nature  is  elevated  b}r  grace,  iii.  356. 
Nature  and  grace  are  not  opposed,  352.  They  are  harmonized  only  by 
Catholicity,  516.  Nature  and  grace,  xi.  512.  Grace  does  not  destroy 
nature,  xiv.  549.  Nature  as  nature  cannot  cooperate  with  grace,  xix. 
230.  Grace  enables  nature  to  act  to  a  supernatural  end,  296.  Nature  is 
not  wholly  corrupt,  vii.  524.  Man  is  always  lifted  above  nature  or  sunk 
below  it,  xiv.  193.  Nature  persists  in  regeneration  and  glorification, 
iii.  367,  555.  Nature  and  religion  in  art,  xix.  228.  Nature  is  created, 
ix.  272.  It  has  no  lesrislative^povver,  xiv.  296,  308,  312.  The  law  of 
nature,  xiii.  138,275,  329,  441,  494,  xiv.  314,  xv.  324,  xviii.  29,  53,  72. 
It  is  included  in  Christianity,  x.  130,  xii.  50,  xiii.  442.  It  requires  us  to 
embrace  the  true  religion,  x.  210.  It  is  insufficient  to  preserve  civiliza- 
tion, xii.  51.  The  law  of  nature  is  part  of  the  civil  constitution,  xi.  385, 
xiii.  332.  It  is  a  moral  law,  iii.  352,  xiii.  138,  275,  494,  xviii.  40.  It  is  a 
law  for  nature,  not  in  nature,  xiv.  392.  The  ground  of  the  law  of  nature, 
295.  299,  304,  312,  332.     It  is  not  fulfilled  without  grace,  525.  Faith  and 
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the  sacraments  are  of  no  avail  without  obedience  to  the  law  of  nature, 
xi.  84.  The  state  of  nature  and  the  organization  of  government,  xvi.  95, 
xviii.  32.  Nature  cannot  develop  government,  52.  The  appetites  of 
nature  must  be  restrained,  53.  Nature  is  too  constrained  by  spiritual 
directors,  xx.  274. 

Navy.  An  increase  of  the  nav)',  xvi.  486.  The  encouragement  of 
Americans  to  enter  the  navy,  488. 

Neander,  J.  A.  W.,  asserts  that  Christianity  needs  no  formal  institu- 
tion, xiv.  1C. 

Necessary  being  cannot  be  deduced  from  contingent,  i.  292:  nor  the 
necessary  and  intelligible  from  the  contingent  and  sensible,  291.  The 
necessary  is  in  the  contingent,  and  seen  or  detected  in  it,  210.  Neither 
can  be  deduced  from  the  other,  ii.  58.  They  connote  each  other,  ib. 
They  and  their  relations  include  all  the  categories,  ib. 

Necromancy  is  as  old  as  history,  ix.  172. 

Negroes.  Equality  of  the  rights  of  negroes,  xi.  382.  Eights  of  ne- 
groes, xvii.  548.  The  natural  equality  of  negroes  and  whites,  40,  83,  90, 
109,  163.  Political  equality  of  negroes,  xviii.  522,  585.  Political  and 
social  equality  of  negroes,  552.  Negro  equality,  546,  552.  Inferiority 
of  negroes,  265,  558.  Elevation  of  the  negroes,  548,  551.  Prejudice 
against  negroes,  252,  307.  Future  of  the  negroes,  557.  Negroes  and 
whites  are  equal  before  the  church,  336.  Intermarriage  of  negroes  and 
whites,  265,  547.  The  freed  negroes  at  the  North,  3,  42,  306.  The  dis- 
appearance of  negroes  is  desirable,  558.  Colonization  of  negroes,  345. 
The  necessity  of  colonizing  them,  259.  Objections  of  abolitionists  to 
their  colonization,  261.  The  negroes  long  for  liberty,  206.  Negroes  as 
citizens,  108.  Negroes  in  the  army,  551.  The  division  of  estates  among 
the  negroes,  556. 

Nemrod  separated  the  kingly  from  the  priestly  power,  xi.  448. 

Neo-Platonism,  x.  112.  It  substitutes  direct  vision  of  the  intelligible 
for  its  perception  under  a  sensible  sign,  ix.  385. 

Nestorius  reproved  by  the  laity,  xx.  226.  His  heresy,  vii.  67,  viii. 
194,  xii.  282,  xx.  122,  126. 

Neutrality  between  belligerents,  xvi.  182.  Neutral  nations  responsi- 
ble for  breaches  of  neutrality,  244.  Neutrality  and  treason,  xvii.  194. 
Neutrality  of  the  border  slave  states,  239. 

Nevin,  J.  W.  Early  Christianity  and  St.  Cyprian,  xiv.  184.  His  de- 
fence of  Catholic  doctrine,  xii.  89,  2#83.  He  laughs  at  the  theory  that  the 
reformation  continued  the  mediaeval  church,  iii.  44.  He  claims  that  Prot- 
estantism is  the  development  of  the  church,  xiv.  184.  His  theory  is  an 
expedient  for  justifying  the  reformation,  191.  He  confounds  subjective 
and  objective  developments,  193. 

New  England  is  hostile  to  slavery,  xvii.  198.  It  is  the  head  and  heart 
of  America,  199.  Village  life  in  New  England,  xix.  534.  Varieties  of 
character  in  New  England,  535.  The  women  of  New  England,  540. 
The  Puritans  of  New  Eenland,  541.  New  England  and  the  war  of  1812, 
xvi.  6.  New  England  and  a  protective  tariff,  xv.  129,  214.  The  system 
of  government  in  New  England,  xviii.  141,  192.  Character  of  the  peo- 
ple, xx.  346. 

New  Enylander,  The,  a  Calvinistic  organ,  vi.  353. 

Neic  Views  of Christianity,  Society  and  the  Church,  v.  83.  It  appreciates 
Protestantism  justly,  xiv.  511. 

New  York.     Law    reform    in  New  York,  xvi.  338,  342. 

2feu>  York  Herald,  The,  an  index  to  public  opinion,  xviii.  255. 

_Yi  tr  York  Times,  The,  on  the  status  of  the  seceded  states,  xvii. 
518. 

Newman,  Francis  W.    The  soul  her  Sorrows  and  her Aspirations,!.  253, 
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iii.  117.  Phases  of  Faith,' ib.  vii.  289.  On  the  existence  of  God,  i.  253. 
Newman  assumes  that  the  individual  couldoriginate  the  belief  of  God,  2G0. 
He  uses  sense  unphilosophically,  ib.  He  regards  sin  as  a  development, 
iii.  120.  He  rejects  such  dogmas  as  do  not  please  him,  121.  He  places 
religion  in  the  emotions,  123.  He  attemps  to  deduce  natural  theology 
from  purely  philosophical  data,  124.  His  rationalism  refuted,  1413. 
Holding  the  infidel  element  of  Protestantism,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Christian, 
vii.  287.     His  "spiritual  faculty,"  294. 

Newman,  John  Henry.  Tract  no,  90.  xiv.  168.  An  Essay  on  the  Devel- 
opment of  Christian  Doctrine,  ii.  96,  via.  4,  xiv.  1,  33.  Essay  at  a  Gram- 
mar of  Assent,  :i.  96,  xix.  592.  Letter  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation, 
xiii.  499.  Newman  says  he  could  never  prove  the  existence  of  God  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  :i.  33,  49,  96.  On  his  philosophy,  no  argument  can 
be  adduced  against  atheists,  50.  He  saps  the  foundation  of  revelation, 
and  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  cosmists,  96.  He  did  not  put  off 
his  Anglicanism  when  lie  became  a  Catholic,  xiii.  500.  His  conversion, 
vii.  287.  Newman  and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  xiii.  373.  He  holds 
that  the  infallibility  of  the  church  is  only  probably  established,  xx.  12. 
He  makes  Christianity  a  matter  of  opinion,  xiv.  6.  His  tests  of  develop- 
ments are  unscientific  and  paralogistic,  7.  He  asserts  variations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  9,  35,  113.  He  says  the  church  received  no  formal 
revelation  at  first,  10,  41.  His  thecry  contradicts  the  church,  11.  He 
places  infallibility  in  the  church  believing,  not  in  the  church  teaching, 
18.  He  holds  that  Christianity  did  not  come  into  the  world  as  an  insti- 
tution, but  as  an  idea,  14.  His  view  is  that  of  Neander  and  Schleierma- 
clier,  16.  His  theory,  9,  19,  38,  110,  118,  128,  xx.  370.  His  essay  on 
Development  was  not  written  by  a  Catholic,  and  its  doctrine  is  not  Cath- 
olic, vii.  140.  His  theory  belongs  to  his  Protestant  life,  xiv.  3,  27,  34, 
72,  81,  127,  208.  It  is  true  only  when  applied  to  heresy,  vii.  571.  It 
implies  deism,  or,  at  best,  Quakerism,  Lamennaisism,  xiv.  17;  and  eclec- 
ticism, 19.  It  makes  heresy  the  premature  development  of  the  truth, 
20.  Newman  holds  that  the  church  learns  the  faith  from  the  Scriptures, 
22.  He  confounds  Christian  doctrine  with  theoloey,  25,  90,  138.  Dan- 
ger of  a  Newman  school,  32,  78,  124,  160,  169,  181.  The  difficulty 
which  Newman  seeks  to  remove,  35.  His  problem,  36.  He  regards 
Christian  doctrine  as  the  idea  which  the  mind  forms  of  truth,  38.  He 
places  Christianity  in  the  order  of  human  and  heretical  doctrines,  40. 
His  theory  is  a  denial  of  all  Christian  doctrine,  42,  76.  It  excludes  the 
church  teaching,  42.  It  denies  the  church  believing,  43.  It  excludes 
the  church  judging,  44.  It  excludes  the  possibilify  of  faith,  45.  It 
makes  the  matter  of  Christianity  diviue  and  the  form  human,  50  New- 
man asserts  positive  development  of  revealed  truth  as  well  as  of  our  idea 
of  it,  54,  70.  He  says  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  formed  till 
the  4th  century,  58.  Newman  and  the  fathers,  63"  80,  171.  Newman 
and  the  theologians,  66,  80.  His  theory  is  a  novelty  in  Catholic  theolo- 
gy, 80.  The  presumptions  are  against  it,  81.  Ethical  and  logical  devel- 
opments, 83.  Ethical  development  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, 84.  Newman  holds  that  the  church  teaches  the  faith  only  in  its 
definitions,  109.  He  holds  that  the  church  would  not  have  been 
conscious  of  the  faith  if  heresies  had  not  arisen,  110.  Reasons  for  re- 
jecting Newman's  theory,  130.  He  seems  to  make  no  account  of  its 
truth  or  falsehood,  168.  His  theory  is  false  and  is  not  a  lawful  expe- 
dient, 172.  It  is  vague,  174.  It  expands  in  its  application,  169.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  harmonize  Christianity  and  modern  progress,  204.  It 
makes  man  a  joint  creator  with  God  of  Christian  doctrine,  207.  Newman 
assumes  that  man  cooperates  with  God  in  creation,  iii.  87.  His  theory 
is  rejected  by  the  church,   xiii.  352.     Newman  as  a    writer,   xiv.   173. 
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He  rightly  holds  that  the  past  life  of  the  church  should  be  interpreted 
by  the  present,  xii.  492.  He  asserts  for  the  pope  now  the  rights  claimed 
for  the  church  iti  the  early  ages,  xiii.  502.  He  is  misled  by  his  Anglican 
reading  of  history  and  his  theory  of  development,  503.  Newman  and 
the  deposing  power  of  the  popes,  ib.  Newman  and  the  papal  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  508.     Newman  and  civil  allegiance,  510. 

Newspapers.     Their  origin,  xiii.  568. 

Nibelungenlied,    xix.  246. 

Nicsea  The  Council  of  Nicgea,  viii.  501,  xiii.  66.  It  was  an  oecu- 
menical council,  viii.  504.     Occasion  of  the  Nicene  creed,  xx.  121. 

Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  xvi.  222,  422,  xix.  479.  _. 

Nicholas  Auguste.  Philosophical  Studies  on  Christianity,  in.  Ib4. 
He  is  more'religious  than  philosophical,  166.  He  does  not  perceive  the 
logical  unity  of  dogmas,  167.  He  is  a  moderate  traditionalist,  168.  His 
seven  proofs  of  God,  172. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  xviii.  206.  He  says  there  is  no  instance  of  spontaneous 

civilization,  ix.  321.  ,      .  ,      .   „,,,.       r,,, 

Nominalists.     The  nominalists  were  partly  right,  i.  3*2.       I  hey  were 
right  in  holding   that  universals  are   known  only  in  particulars,  12b. 
They  cannot  explain  the  generation  of  individuals,  ii.  188.   They  react- 
ed  the  whole  ideal  world,  286. 
"  No  Popery  "  is  the  cry  of  expiring  Evangelicalism,  vi.  132. 
Norse.     The  Norse  traditions,  xii.  119.     Ravages  of  the  Norsemen, 

Northcote,    J.    Spencer.     The  Fourfold  Difficulty     of  Anglicanism, 

Nourse,  James  D.  Bemarks  on  the  Past,  x.  111.  He  asserts  that  God 
is  a  despot,  vi.  156.  . 

Novels  and  sentimental  love,  xix.  145,  240,  454.  Their  corrupting 
influence,  146,  459,  520,  545,  561.  Novels  and  relaxation,  151.  Union 
of  love  and  theology  in  novels,  144,  149,  157,  226,  460,  559,  565.  Novels 
and  marriage  457.  Novels  and  the  passions,  458.  Novels  and  the  rules 
of  poetrv,  226.  Secularism  of  Catholic  novels,  158.  Controversial 
novels,  159,  253.  Novels  of  instruction,  225.  Secular  and  religious 
novels'  228.  Religion  and  novels,  254.  Faultless  characters  in  novels, 
261.  Vicious  characters  in  novels,  262,  545.  Historical  novels  offer  a 
field  for  Catholic  writers,  305,  460.  Realism  in  novels,  545,  561,  569,  572. 
Women's  novels  and  woman,  567.  Women's  novels  degrade  women, 
546.  Ideal  of  a  religious  novel,  565.  Love  in  novels,  570.  Morality  in 
novels  569  Novels  by  women  newly  converted,  586,  xx.  413.  Subjec- 
tiveness  of  women's  novels,  603.  Novels  and  free-love  and  divorce,  604. 
Immorality  of  Euclish  novels,  ib. 

Noyes,  George  R.     Translation  of  the  prayer  of  Habacuc,  xx.  18o. 

NumaPompilius    organized  polytheism  for  political  purposes,  iv.19. 

Oaths.     Unlawful  oaths  are  not  binding,  vi.  501,  vii.  552,  xii.  274 

Obedience  is  due  only  to  the  authority  of  God,  xiv.  385,  xx,  302.  Obe- 
dience is  to  the  law,  not  the  person,  xii.  385,  xx.  276.  Obedience  to  law. 
xvi.  16.  Obedience  to  unjust  laws,  22.  Passive  obedience  under  tyr- 
anny, xiv.  529,  xvi.  67.  Catholics  deny  the  duty  of  passive  obedience, 
x.  294.  The  duty  of  obedience  to  the  civil  authority,  xi.  88.  Obedience 
and  private  judgment,  xvi. 23,  69.  Obedience  enjoined  by  the  church, 
iv.  546.  vii.  587,  xii.  17,  xx.  298.  Obedience  to  the  papal  authority,  xiii. 
508.  Blind  obedience  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  xx.  115.  It  is 
not  to  be  asked  of  Americans,  xviii.  213.  Obedience  in  the  moral  order 
must  be  voluntary,  xx.  319.  Obedience  is  the  basis  of  virtue,  xvm.  416. 
It  is  founded  on  humility,  xi.  442.  It  is  a  moral  duty,  xv.  308.  It  is 
the  means  of  obtaining  eternal  life,  531.     It  is  the  condition  of  freedom, 
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xx.  302.  The  vow  of  obedience,  viii.  251.  The  oath  of  obedience  in 
secret  societies,  252.  Loose  notions  prevail  of  obedience,  xx.  301.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  obedience,  xiv.  253. 

Object.  The  object  of  thought  is  always  real,  i.  62,  v.  128.  The  ob- 
ject in  every  intuition  is  real,  ii.  454.  The  object  of  every  conception 
is  real,  i.  207.  Objectivity  of  knowledge,  ii.  257.  The  existence  of  the 
object  is  a  necessary  condition  of  thought,  i.  62.  The  object  of  the  in- 
tellect is  real  being,  267.  The  object  is  intelligible  and  active,  iii.  30. 
Activity  of  the  object,  x.  545.  Object  as  object,  and  object  as  thing,  i. 
404.  The  object  is  as  certain  as  the  subject,  62.  The  object  and  sub- 
ject of  thought  are  distinct,  v.  128.  The  object  is  not  limited  by  the 
subject,  iii.  256.  It  is  independent  of  the  subject,  iv.  345.  Object  and 
subject  can  be  perceived  only  in  their  real  relation,  i.  415.  Their  rela- 
tion, 67.  It  is  that  of  cause  and  effect,  ii.  63.  The  activity  of  the  object 
is  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  v.  230. 
The  object  of 'philosophy  is  God  as  the  intelligible;  of  faith,  asthe  super- 
intelligible,  iii.  32.  The  objective  cannot  be  concluded  from  the  subjec- 
tive, if.  450,  482. 

Observe?',  The  JVew  York,  on  Papal  infallibility,  xiii.  426. 

O'Callaghan,  Jeremiah.  The  Atheism  of  Broionson's  Review,  xi.  472. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  ix.  107,  xiii.  588,  xvi.  137.  His  services  to  Ireland, 
vii.  147.  n.  O'Connell  and  Young  Ireland,  xv.  567.  O'Connell  and  Re- 
peal, 573,  xvi.  160.  O'Connell  and  the  abolitionists,  xv.  575.  O'Con- 
nell and  the  United  States,  574.     O'Connell  and  agitation,  xvi.  168,  173. 

O'Connor,  M.  (Bishop),  and  Brow nsoris  Review,  xii.417,  xiii.  477,  506, 
xx.  71. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  and  the  slave  trade,  xvii.  114. 

Octavius  Caesar,  xviii.  90. 

GSconomia  of  truth,  xiv.  163. 

Ohio.  Decision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  the  Cincinnati 
school-board,  xiii.  281. 

Old  Catholics,  xiii.  357,  361,  367,  389. 

Olmstead,  Dwight  II.  Be  VAutorite;  ou  de  la  Philosophie  du  Persona- 
lisme,  viii.  592. 

Ontology-  Ontologists  profess  to  deduce  contingent  existences  from 
the  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being,  i.  292.  Starting  from  being 
they  can  never  arrive  at  existences,  ii.  71.  They  roust  identify  creatures 
and  the  Creator,  371.  The  being  with  which  they  identify  the  intelligi- 
ble is  quiescent,  not  creative,  i.  422.  The  ontology  developed  from 
psychology  is  a  worthless  abstraction,  i.  135.  The  ontological  element 
is  as  primitive  as  the  psychological,  ii.  323.  The  ontological  precedes  the 
psychological  in  the  order  of  science  and  of  reality,  iii.  126.  The  onto- 
logical principle  is  unproductive,  ii.  262.  264.  Ontologism  is  sophisti- 
cal, ii.  400.  It  deduces  science  from  the  empirical  intuition  of  being, 
524.  It  implies  pantheism,  509,  521,  xix.  487.  The  Louvain  and  Jes- 
uit ontologists  are  saved  from  pantheism  by  their  theology;  the  Germans 
do  not  escape  it,  but  they  save  their  logic,  ii.  265.  The  Holy  See  has 
improbated  ontologism,  but  not  ontology,  475.  Ontological  and  psy- 
chological schools, "i.  276.  The  ontological  has  more  great  names  than 
the  psychological,  277.  The  church  tolerates  both  schools,  278.  The 
ontological  principles  have  not  been  systematized  for  teaching,  279.  The 
author  sympathizes  with  the  ontolocical,  but  adheres  to  no  system,  280, 
505. 

Opinions  are  a  part  of  a  man's  conduct,  i.  27.  We  are  as  accountable 
for  opinions  as  for  actions,  vi.  554.  A  man  may  be  responsible  for  his  opin- 
ions, viii.  211.  Freedom  of  opinion  in  morals  and  inlaw,  ix.  494.  False 
opinions  are  not  harmless  when  published,  ib.    Opinions  should  not  be 
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loved  more  than  the  truth,  v.  243.  Freedom  of  opinion  among  Cath- 
olics, xii.  151,  201,  xiii.  70.  Public  opinion,  xvi.  348,  xvii.  575.  .  Pub- 
lic opinion  and  government,  xviii.  246.  Public  opinion  now  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  558,  566.  The  despotism  of  public  (.pinion,  xix.  81.  Pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  press,  xvi.  504.  Public  opinion  among  children, 
xx.  37.  Catholic  public  opinion  and  the  obscurantists.  111.  Its  correc- 
tion, 166.  Opinions  in  the  church  and  opinions  of  the  church,  xiv.  84, 
157. 

Opposition.  Men  of  original  thought  meet  with  opposition,  iii.  568. 
Opposition  of  Catholics  to  the  correction  of  abuses,  380. 

Oracles.      The  pagan  oracles  were  not  pure  jugglery,  i.  93,  ix.  167. 

Orations.    Fourth-of-July  orations,  xvi.  1. 

Order.  The  law  of  order  pervades  all  creation,  iii.  377.  Universal  or- 
der is  not  an  end,  xiv.  279.  It  is  not  the  supreme  good,  283,  285.  The 
order  of  science  follows  the  order  of  reality,  i.  236,  299.  iii.  126,  244. 

Orders,  Initial  and  teleological,  ii.  86,  127,  281.  The  teleological  is 
as  real  as  the  initial  order,  86.  The  initial  is  propagated  by  generation, 
the  teleological  by  regeneration,  281.  The  creative  act  is  the  copula  in 
the  initial,  the  moral  law  in  the  teleological,  128. 

Orders,  Religious.  Religious  orders  and  vows  have  their  origin  and 
end  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  are  not  judged  by  human  authority, 
vii.  323.  The  utility  of  religious  orders,  xix.  468.  Their  necessity  for 
the  edification  of  seculars,  viii.  226.  Their  efficiency  in  the  conversion 
of  barbarians,  250.  The  principle  of  their  life,  260.  Their  members 
are  united  to  Christ  in  his  expiation,  247.  Activity  of  contemplative 
orders,  332.  The  Holy  See  does  not  favor  the  rigorism  adopted  by  found- 
ers of  religious  orders,  xx.  334.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  viii.  228;  of 
chastity,  239;  of  obedience,  251. 

Orders,  The  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  Religion  is  supreme  in  both 
orders,  x.  339.  The  Christian  law  includes  both  orders,  x.  123,  314.  xi. 
15.  The  church  is  the  guardian  of  the  Christian  law  in  both  orders,  15, 
83.  It  defines  the  power  of  both  orders,  x.  310.  xii.  386.  It  interprets 
the  law  for  both  orders,  x.  499.  It  judges  under  both  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural  law,  x.  129,  xi.  462;  but  only  its  own  subjects,  89,  462. 
The  distinction  of  the  two  orders,  xiii.  264,  xviii.  61.  Importance  of 
the  distinction,  xii.  418.  The  two  orders  are  distinct,  but  not  separable, 
xi.  71,  253,  274,  xii.  358,  xiii.  264.  They  have  always  been  distinct 
under  the  church,  x.  423,  xii.  417.  They  are  n<>t  church  and  state,  but 
are  represented  by  them,  x.  149,  xii.  357.  All  the  great  controversies 
of  every  age  turn  on  the  relations  of  the  two  orders,  xi.  36.  Their  re- 
lation is  the  creat  question  of  the  day,  128.  137.  They  do  not  harmo- 
nize in  modern  societv,  ii.  104,  237.  Their  schism  is  an  obstacle  to 
civilization,  x.  264.  Thev  admit  of  no  alliance,  but  the  temporal  is  sub- 
ject to  the  spiritual,  ii.  127.  Their  normal  relation  has  been  disturbed 
by  sin,  x.  361.  One  of  the  orders  must  yield  to  the  other,  370,  xii.  363, 
xiii.  134.  It  is  unreasonable  for  the  temporal  order  to  give  law  to  the 
spiritual,  vi.  507.  The  temporal  exists  only  for  the  spiritual,  x.  340. 
361,  xi.  19,  44,  xiii.  587.  To  sunder  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  is 
the  essence  of  heathenism,  360.  The  independence  of  the  temporal 
order  destroys  morality,  xiii.  338.  The  temporal  is  not  supreme,  xy. 
8.  The  temporal  is  subject  to  the  spiritual  in  natural  society  and  in 
the  church,  xi.  458,  464.  The  temporal  order  is  independent  in  its  own 
sphere,  253,  271,  467,  xii.  384,  417,  xvii.  33.  The  state  is  free  iu  tempo- 
rals, but  subject  to  the  law  of  God  iu  morals,  x.  314,352,  xii.  358. 
States  are  as  much  bound  by  the  law  of  justice  as  individuals,  xv.  22. 
The  spiritual  embraces  the  moral  law  which  binds  the  state  and  the 
individual ,  vi.  513.  The  independence  of  the  temporal  is  asserted  by  mod- 
Vol.  XX.— 37 
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era  democrats,  xi.  131.    Scandalous  expressions  of  some  Catholics  iu  re'v  - 
tion  to  the  pope,  x.  304,  xi.  132, 243.    The  temporal  order  is  subject  to  iiu 
law  of  God,   13.      Princes  are  subject  to  the  church  in  what  relates  to 
the  natural  law,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  revealed  law,  84.      To  make 
the  temporal  independent  of  the  spiritual  is  political  atheism,   8.      The 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  was  recognized  by  the  Jews  and  ancient 
gentiles,  27.      The  church  lias  asserted  its  supremacy  from  the  apostles 
to  Pius  IX.  x.  135,  xi.   27.    Catholics  are  persecuted  by  Protestants  for 
asserting  it,   x.  401.      American  freedom  is  based  on  the  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  over  the  temporal,  xi.  142.     The  supremacy  of  the  spiritual 
is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  27,  39,  146,   159.      It  is  the  supremacy  of 
justice,  144.      The  temporal  order  is  necessarily  subordinated  to   the 
spiritual,  253.     No  Catholic  can  assert  the  independence  of  the  temporal 
order,  152.     The  independence  of  the  temporal  order  results  in  anarchy 
or  despotism,  vi.  518,  vii.  539,  xi.    58,   92.       Politics  are   not  indepen- 
dent of  the  church,  77.     The  church  must  be  asserted  as  the  sole  spirit- 
ual authority  on  earth ,  60.    The  spiritual  is  not  supreme  simply  as  dogma 
or  worship,  but  as  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  59,  79.      The   argu- 
ment for  the  independence  of  the  temporal  order,  31.     Protestantism 
asserts  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal,  36.   The  supremacy  of  the  spirit- 
ual order  is  the  condition  of  liberty,  vii.  538,  x.  129,  481,  xi.  244.  xiii. 
52,  139.    It  is  the  condition  of  all  real  good  in  this  life  or  the  next,  xi.  41. 
It  is  the  basis  of  religious  liberty,  xii.  107,  xiii.  232.     Civil  and  religious 
liberty  demand  the  subjection  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual,  xiv!~309. 
The  Puritans  came  to  New  England  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  order,  xi.  145.     The  Scotch  Covenanters  and  Free  Kirk  asser- 
ted  it,    ib.       Puritanism     was     a     protest     against     the     supremaey 
of  the   temporal   order,    x.  313,  xii.    107,  xiiiTl22.      The   stale  is  in- 
competent in  spirituals,  vi.  514.  Its  incompetency  in  spirituals  is  asserted 
by  the  law  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  xi.  141.      The   true 
policy  is  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order,  x.  356.     There 
is  no  danger  of  encroachmeut  on  the  part  of  the  spiritual  order,  xi.  123, 
159,  277.     Results  of  the  independence  of  the  state,  276.     The  authority 
of  the  spiritual  order  over  the  state,   xvi.  70.  The  supremacy  of  the  spir- 
itual is  founded  in  the  essence  of  things,  xii.  353,  xviii.  59.     The  popes 
asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  order  by  divine  right,  x.  497,  xi.  101, 
xii.  352,  xiii.  468,  503.  The  church  denies  none  of  the  natural  rights  of  the 
state,    xi.  462.      That  the  spiritual  judges  the  temporal  is  proved  from 
sacramental  confession,  17,  71,  84.   Temporal  jurisdiction  is  not  claimed 
for  the  spiritual,  271.    Temporal  good  is  gained  by  seeking  spiritual,  42. 
Religion  can  serve  society  when  sought  as  the  end,  not  as  the  means,  58. 
Princes,  as  a  rule,  subordinate  religion  to  politics,  46,  296.     The  church 
has  suffered  more  from  Catholic   than   non-Catholic   governments,  52. 
The  temporal  power  was  the  agressor  in  the  struggle  of  the  popes  and  em- 
perors, x.  500,  xiii.  470.     The  princes  opposed  "the  popes  as  guardians 
of  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  x.  519.      Only  the   spiritual   power 
belongs  to  the  pope  as  vicar  of  Christ,  viii.   14,  xiii.  358.     The   church 
asserts  the  divine  sovereignty  over  the  spiritual  order,  x.  128,  xiii.  232. 
The  divine  sovereignty  and  civil  allegiance,  491.      Democracy  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  spiritual,  xv.  5.    Democracy  is  the  supremacy  of  God 
over  the  state,  17.     The  rights  of  man  aud  of  the  state  are  in  the  spirit- 
ual order,  xiii.  139,  328.     Marriage  belongs  to  the  spiritual  order,  339, 
511.     Education  belongs  to  the  spiritual  order,  401    512.     The  temporal 
authority  claimed  for  the  church  is  indirect,  xi.  80,  256,  272.      It   is   ju- 
dicial, not  legislative,  81.     The  power  of  the  church  over  sovereigns  is 
by   divine   right,  97,  262.     The  church  declares  princes  deposedVhen 
they  are  already  deposed  by  the  law  of  God,  x.  293,  xi.  22,  85,  122. 
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Organ.  Man's  activity  is  not  in  his  organs,  but  in  his  soul.  The  or- 
gans of  sense  are  incorrectly  called  senses.  The  brain  is  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  ix.  414. 

Organism.  Every  organism  proceeds  from  a  central  cell,  ix.  367,  526. 
No  vegetable  organism  ever  generated  an  animal  orgauism,  367.  No 
organism  has  been  proved  to  be  purely  material,  392.  Every  existence 
is  an  organism,  xii.  64.     Christianity  is  an  organism,  ib. 

Original  justice  was  supernatural,  iii.  589. 

Orisjiual  sin,  xii.  571.  It  was  in  aspiring  to  know  independently  of 
God  iii  31.  The  Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin,  viii.  47,  200,  329. 
Effects  of  original  sin,  ii.  175,  iii.  851,  513,  vii.  108,  viii.  50,  200,  592,  xii. 
571,  xiv.  260,  555.  It  is  transmitted  to  all  men,  iv.  153.  viii.  50.  It  can- 
not be  explained  without  the  reality  of  genera  and  species,  ii.  493.  It 
is  denied  by  all  who  deny  the  unity  of  the  race  in  Adam,  and  by  Cal- 
vinists,  viii.  200.  The  reformed  doctrine,  328.  The  error  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  Jansenius,  and  Baius,  ii.  176. 

Orthodoxy  in  science  requires  orthodoxy  in  faith,  iii.  33,  142. 

Oscurantisti,  The,  xii.  419,  572,  xx.  Ill,  311.  They  oppose  civil  and 
religious  freedom,  323.  They  seek  to  rule  rivilized  nations  as  barbari- 
ans? 324:  and  men  as  children,  326.  Catholic  public  opinion  and  the  os- 
curantisti, 111. 

Ostend  Conference,  The,  xvii.  72 

Over-production,  iv.  431. 

Oxford.  The  Oxford  movement,  iv.  465.  529,  vi.  145,  vii.  145,  x. 
452,  xiv.  148.  Oxford  converts,  149,  160,  178,  180.  Their  style  of  writ- 
ing, xx.  3.  21.  Their  works  are  not  adapted  to  the  controversy  in 
America,  v.  527.     Oxford  admiration  of  the  middleages,  x.  240. 

Owen,  John.     His  definition  of  Protestantism,  vi.  264. 

Owen,  Robert,  v.  40.  He  aimed  to  abolish  property,  marriage,  and 
religion,  42. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  ix.  352.  The  Debatable  Land  between  this  World 
and  the  Next,  ib.  Footfalls  on  the  Boundary  of  another  World,  ib.  His 
spiritist  creed,  353.  His  God  is  the  devil,  360.  He  pretends  that  the 
Bible  and  the  church  sanction  spiritism,  361.  He  mistakes  what  St. 
Augustine  says  of  prodigies,  363. 

Ozanam,  A.  F.  (Euvres  Completes,  xii.  117.  He  maintains  that  the 
ancient  Germans  were  not  savages,  ix.  470.  Ozanam  and  the  association 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  xx.  268. 

Paganism  in  Rome  after  Constautine,  xii.  131;  after  the  German  con- 
quest. 132.  Charlemagne  overthrew  paganism,  ib.  Paganism  and 
the  revival  of  letters,  xiv.  199.  Paganism  at  the  opening  of  the  16th 
century,  xiii.  174.  Paganism  of  popular  literature,  xii.  334.  Paganism 
in  education,  xiii.  453.  Paganism  of  the  education  of  the  last  four  cen- 
turies, ii.  514,  iv.  445.  Paganism  in  politics,  xiii.  189.  Paganism  in 
society,  546. 

Paley,  William.  His  argument  from  nature  to  prove  God,  iv.  205. 
He  concludes  the  cause  from  the  effect,  204. 

Palingenesia,  xii.  523.  It  is  supernatural,  ii.  169,  201,  240.  In  what 
sense  it  is  used,  for  the  second  cosmic  cycle,  167,  203,  240.  It  is  not 
merely  the  completion  of  cosmogony,  157,  169,  201.  It  is  not  of  the 
same  genus  as  cosmogony,  169. 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  and  political  propagandism,  xvi.  223.  His  di- 
plomacy and  Napoleon,  535,  536.  Palmerston  and  the  Evangelicals, 
xviii.  378.     His  policy  and  Canning's,  xix.  346,  348. 

Pantheism  is  the  denial  of  creation,  ii.  5,  iv.  129.  It  denies  the  crea- 
tion of  substances,  ii.  320.  It  denies  second  causes,  iii.  363,  iv.  395, 
viii.  385.     It  misapprehends  God's  immanence,  viii.  123,  385.     It  asserts 
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C4od  as  real  and  necessary  being  and  goes  no  further:  philosophy  adds 
that  he  is  creator,  i.  238."  Forms  of  pantheism,  ii.  5.  All  pantheists, 
except  the  formationists,  hold  that  there  is  only  one  substance,  ib.  Pan- 
theism is  a  form  of  atheism,  ib.  It  underlies  all  mythologies.  6.  It 
presupposes  theism,  ib.  It  preceded  fetichism,  .\ii.  5*44.  It  denies  mor- 
al obligation,  xi.  441.  It  is  sophistical,  265.  It  is  the  result  of  the  phi- 
losophy that  starts  from  God  alone,  i.64;  or  from  the  absolute  and  neces- 
sary alone,  291.  It  is  found  in  all  modern  philosophy  that  is  not  avow- 
edly atheistic,  vii.  58.  It  cannot  be  refuted  by  the  Platonic  or  Aristo- 
telian logic,  i.  371;  nor  by  the  philosophy  anywhere  prevalent,  368.  The 
error  of  pantheists,  xii.  523. 

Papacy.  The  papacy  is  essential  to  the  church,  vii.  465,  x.  479,  xii. 
173,  xiii.  359,  373,509.  It  is  at  the  basis  as  well  as  at  the  summit  of 
the  church,  xii.  180,  xiii.  465,  509.  It  is  primary  in  the  constitution  of 
the  church,  viii.  535.  It  was  in  the  constitution  of  the  church  from  the 
beginning,  xiii.  351,  502.  It  is  the  visible  origin  of  the  apostolate  of  the 
church,  viii.  570,  xiii.  474.  The  rejection  of  the  papacy  involves  the  re- 
jection of  Christianity,  xiii.  373,  582,  xviii.  457.  The  denial  of  the  pa- 
pacy is  the  denial  of  all  existence,  iii.  553.  Without  the  papacy 
the  church  becomes  national,  x.  478,  xiii.  581.  It  maintains 
morality  in  politics,  ix.  573.  It  protects  religious  liberty,  x.  482. 
It  is  not  hostile  to  national  liberty,  xii.  193.  It  is  the 
only  hope  for  society,  xviii.  464.  Its  office  is  spiritual,  not  temporal, 
ix.  572.  It  humbled  tyrants,  iv.  67.  Submission  to  its  authority  is  not 
slavish,  vi.  487.  It  was  weakened  by  the  great  western  schism,  x.  503. 
The  sovereigns  attacked  it  more  boldly  after  the  decline  of  feudalism, 
373,  472.  Before  the  reformation  it  was  not  well  understood  as  essen- 
tial to  the  church,  viii.  537,  ix.  377,  xii.  165,  171.  It  is  the  main  object 
of  hostility  to  the  church,  viii.  571,  x.  371,  404,  478,  xi.  243,  xiii.  349. 
It  is  objected  to  hy  Protestants  more  than  the  church,  viii.  258,  xiii.  349. 
The  papacy  and  free-thinkers,  xviii.  457.  The  papacy  and  European 
civilization,  459. 

Paradise  of  God,  The,  xx.  418.  n. 

Parents.  Their  right  to  control  the  education  of  their  children,  xiii. 
403.     Influence  of  the  father  and  the  mother  on  a  child,  xix.  596. 

Paris.     The  treaty  of  Paris,  xii.  342,  xiii.  133. 

Paris,  Deacon.     Prodigies  wrought  at  his  tomb,  ix.  179. 

Park,  Edwards  A.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Influence  of  Romanism,  vi. 
353. 

Parker,  Matthew.     The  question  of  his  consecration,  vii.  168. 

Parker,  Theodore,  v.  151,  vii.  259.  A  Discourse  of  Matters  Pertaining 
to  Religion,  v.  151,  vi.  1,  vii.  259.  The  Chief  Sins  of  the  People,  xvii.  17. 
His  unbelief,  v.  152.  His  definition  of  religion,  vi.  72.  His  "absolute 
religion,"  vii.  295.  He  rejects  all  relirious  forms,  vi.  93.  He  denies  all 
Christian  doctrines,  vii.  272,  xiv.  248.  His  naturalism,  xix.  80._  He 
makes  religion  an  element  of  nature,  iii.  437.  He  places  its  origin  in 
nature,  vi.  51.  His  doctrine  of  natural  inspiration,  47,  85,  99.  His 
"scheme  of  theology,"  vii.  269.  He  makes  man  the  measure  of  truth 
and  goodness,  vi.  2.  He  places  the  sensitive  above  the  rational  soul, 
31.  "His  dogmatism,  vii.  262.  He  rejects  all  authority  but  his  own,  263. 
He  is  a  true  exponent  of  Protestantism,  268.  He  says  Jesus  was  a  man 
with  the  errors  and  sins  of  his  age,  273.  His  doctrine  leads  to  licentious- 
ness, vi.  40.  He  is  not  truthful,"  vii.  266;  nor  manly,  267.  He  is  a  weak- 
er man  than  Emerson,  vi.  30. 

Parkman,  Francis.     Ihe  Jesuits  in  North  America,  iii.  298. 

Particular.  There  is  no  ascent  from  the  particular  to  the  uuiversal  un- 
less there  has  been  a  descent  from  the  universal  to  the  particular,  ix.288. 
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Partisanship.  Active  partisanship  of  office-holders,  xv.  176.  Appoint- 
ments and  removals  for  partisanship,  179. 

Pascal,  Blaise.  Ike  Provincial  Lett, ers,  vi.  500.  He  is  not  a  philoso- 
pher, i.  331.     He  does  not  hold  the  growth  of  the  race,  iv.  112. 

Passion  impairs  the  judgment,  xii.  27:',. 

Passivity.  There  can  be  no  passivity  in  nature,  iii.  432,  viii.  130,  ix. 
366. 

Patarins,  The,  x.  468.     They  abused  Plato's  doctrines,  i.  340. 

Paternity.     Spiritual  and  natural  paternity,  viii.  171. 

Patriarchal  Government,  xv.  324,  xviii.  19.     Its  developments,  24. 

Patriarchal  Sees.  They  were  held  to  have  been  founded  by  Peter,  viii. 
495.515.     Their  jurisdiction,  592. 

Patriotism  is  not  a  supernatural  virtue,  xiii.  580,  592.  Patriotism  and 
the  southern  rebellion,  xvii.  441. 

Patripassians,  The,  xx.  121. 

Patronage.  The  executive  patronage  is  too  great,  xv.  176,  xviii.  190, 
276.     Its  distribution  among  congressmen,  276.  531. 

Patterson,  James  Laird.  A  'lour  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  &c,  xiv. 
149. 

Paul,  St.  as  a  philosopher,  iii.  309,  iv.  402,  viii.  277,  xiv.  386.  He 
says  being  is  known  intuitively,  not  by  reflection,  i.  427.  He  teaches 
that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  vii.  463,  viii.  556.  He  made  Fe- 
lix tremble,  v.  538.  He  labored  as  an  apostle  in  Rome,  vii.  377.  The  er- 
rors he  condemns  in  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians,  527.  St  Paul  and 
Onesimus,  xvii.  16,  44. 

Paulists,  The,  viii.  340,  xx,  102. 

Payson,  Edward,  says  the  devil  suggested  arguments  against  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  v.  17. 

Peace  is  not  a  state  of  death,  iv.  372.  Peace  societies  do  not  prevent 
wars,  xiv.  446. 

Peel,  Robert,  xix.  337.     His  policy,  xvi.  391,  392. 

Pelagius  virtually  denied  the  supernatural  order,  iii.  252,  viii.  202, 
xii.  2K3,  xx.  122,  126.     His  doctrine  annihilates  God,  i.  144. 

Pelasgi.     Early  migration  of  the  Pelasgi,  xii.  245. 

Penance  and  repentance,  xx.  186. 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court.     Stack  vs.  O'llara,  xiii.  333. 

Penny,  W.  G.  The  Exercise  of  Faith  impossible  except  in  the  Catholic 
Church'  v.  527. 

People.  The  people  as  population  and  as  a  political  organization,  xv. 
275,  332,  409,  432,  xvi.  31,  xvii.  569,  572,  xviii.  42,  99,  248.  The  people 
as  subjects  and  as  citizens,  xv.  447,  xvi.  19.  The  part  of  the  people  in 
framing  the  constitution,  xv.  392;  in  the  administration,  400,  420.  The 
will  of  the  people  outside  of  the  constitution,  xviii.  246.  The  people 
are  not  sovereign,  xv.  414.  They  are  not  safe  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
tion, xviii.  253'.  They  are  not  infallible,  xvi.  (is,  105.  xviii.  252.  They 
are  not  competent  to  decide  all  controversies,  xix.  272.  They  are  log- 
ical, xvii.  273.  Intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  xv.  260,  265,  293, 
447.  Confidence  in  the  people,  2(53,  299,  494.  They  act  always  in  a 
passion,  27S.  They  must  have  leaders,  xix.  270.  Demagoguism  and 
responsibility  to  the  people,  xv.  438.  The  people  and  absolute  mon- 
archy, xvi.  112. 

Perception  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  i.  77.  The  mind  is  active  in 
perception,  78.     A  prioriand  empirical  perception,  431. 

Perfection.  Christian  perfection  i*  attainable  by  all,  xix.  234.  It 
should  be  exacted  of  seculars  onlvso  far  as  practicable,  298.  It  is  not 
required  of  all,  451.     The  desire  of  it  with  Catholics,  167. 

Peripatetics.      Their  logic  deals  only  with  possibilities,  i.  409.     They 
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cannot  attain  to  objective  reality,  510.  They  start  from  abstrac- 
tions, 514.  They  begin  with  reflection,  and  hardly  touch  intuition,  ii. 
74.  They  assert  that  principles  precede  experience,  yet  derive  them  from 
reflection,  251.  They  deal  only  with  conceptions,  252.  They  assume 
that  the  mind  may  be  its  own  object,  250.  They  hold  that  the  species 
is  separated  from  the  phantasm  by  the  active  intellect,  not  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  it,  456.  They  assume  a  logical  world  between  God  and  creat- 
ures, iii.  129.    Peripateticism  and  Platonism,  x.  531. 

Perrault,  Charles,  on  the  growth  of  the  race.  iv.  113. 

Perrone,  Giovanni,  on  salvation  out  of  the  church,  v.  557,  n.  561,  xx. 
399. 

Persecution  is  not  to  be  feared,  x.  489.  It  has  never  aided  the  growth 
of  a  false  religion,  xix.  412.  It  increases  love  for  religion,  viii.  227.  The 
church  and  persecution,  xiii.  46,  xv.  354.  Persecution  cannot  repress 
the  church,  xiii.  100.  The  church  forbids  persecution  for  religion's 
sake,  x.  229,  353,  xx.  317.  Persecution  of  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire,  xix.  410.  Persecution  of  Catholics  by  Protestants,  x.  400.  Per- 
secution of  Catholics  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  445.  Perse- 
cution of  Catholics  in  England,  xii.  146,  xiii.  53.  The  Puritans  and 
persecution,  xii.  106.  Evangelicals  hold  persecution  to  be  a  dutv,  xviii. 
374. 

Personality  is  confined  to  rational  beings,  iv.  340,  vi.  17.  It  is  not 
a  limitation, "ni.  248,  vii.  51.62.  It  is  the  terminus  of  rational  nature,. 
26.  It  is  distinguishable,  but  not  separable  from  nature,  viii.  68.  Per- 
sonal and  impersonal  distinguished,  vi.  18.  The  transcendental  philos- 
ophy of  personality,  viii.  593.  Christ  had  no  human  personality,  iii. 
357,  468.  God  is  the  person  of  both  natures  in  Christ,  viii.  68.  The 
church  has  its  personality  in  Christ,  vii.  463. 

Petau,  Denis,  on  development,  xiv.  85,  105. 

Peter.  St.,  was  bishop  of  Rome,  vii.  375,  viii.  497.  Evidence  that  he 
was  at  Rome,  vii.  243.  Sts.  Peterand  Paulplanted  the  church  at  Rome, 
vii.  379.  St.  Peter  was  chief  of  the  apostles.  244.  His  primacy,  368. 
It  does  not  exclude  the  authority  of  the  other  apostles,  viii.  483.  St. 
Peter  was  naturally  inferior  to  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  xiv.  579.  St. 
Peter  rebuked  by  Christ,  vii.  366.  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  on  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  Jewish  law,  vii.  377.  Veneration  of  St.  Peter's  statue  at 
Rome,  viii.  310.     His  1800th  auniversary  at  Rome,  iii.  347. 

Peter  the  Great,  and  the  Holy  Synod,  xix.  476. 

Phenomenal.  The  phenomenal  cannot  be  an  object  of  thought,  pre- 
scinded from  substance,  ix.  506. 

Philanthropy,  xiv.  245.  Philanthropy  and  philanthropists,  423. 
Philanthropy  and  charity,  x.  536,  589,  xii.  10,  29,  xiv.  425,  428.  Phi- 
lanthropy is  the  love  of  man  in  the  abstract,  ix.  31,  52,  x.  202.  It  makes 
man  the  end,  xiv.  419.  Impotence  of  philanthropy,  425,  436.  It  can- 
not supply  the  place  of  charity,  x.  34,  60.  The  sentiment  of  philanthro- 
py, xvii.  538,  552.  It  is  the  dominant  sentiment,  of  the  age,  x.  550. 
The  age  places  it  above  charity,  xiv.  423,  428.  It  tramples  on  more 
rights  than  it  secures,  243.  It  threatens  individual  freedom,  xi.  157.  It 
aggravates  the  evil  it  would  remove,  ix.  191.  Its  intermeddling,  xv. 
108,  xvi.  7,  48.  Its  sympathy  for  criminals,  xix.  375.  Philanthropy 
and  slavery,  xiv.  437,  xvi.  48.  "Philanthropy  and  the  love  of  woman, 
432.  Philanthropy  and  the  enslavement  of  woman,  xviii.  400.  _  Philan- 
thropy and  sentimentalism,  xiv.  432.  Philanthropy  and  revolution,  438. 
Philanthropy  and  the  progress  of  society,  439.  Philanthropy  and  gen- 
tilism,  xii.  308.  Philanthropy  and  Protestantism,  314.  Evangelical 
philanthropy,  xviii.  375.  Philanthropy  is  blind,  xiv.  437.  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  nature  of  things,  440.    The  duty  of  philanthropy,  xvii.  341. 
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Philip  IT.  of  Spain,  x.  516,  xi.  296,  xii.  27,  598,  xvi.  497. 

Philip  IV.  of  France  and  Boniface  VIII.,  x.  506,  xii.  359. 

Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  x.  438. 

Phillips,  Wendell.  Speech  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, xvii.  537.  Phillips  places  abolition  above  the  Union,  320.  His 
abolitionism,  539.  He  demands  negro  equality,  544.  His  philanthropy 
and  democracy,  538.  His  devotion  to  principle,  537.  Phillips  and  the 
Catholic  Union,  xiii.  408. 

Philology  proceeds  on  a  false  assumption,  ix.  283.  It  has  not  dis- 
proved the  common  origin  of  mankind.  282. 

Philosophumena,  vii.  477,  viii.  493,  xiii.  148,  352. 

Philosophy.  The  problem  of  philosophy,  i.  58.  The  nature  and 
purpose  of  philosophy,  19.  Philosophy  is  the  explanation  of  the  truths 
of  common  sense.  14.  It  is  the  science  of  life,  58,  66.  It  is  the  science 
of  principles,  ii.  271,  480,  495.  It  is  the  science  of  reality,  not  of  knowl- 
edge, ix.  386.  It  is  founded  in  reason,  not  authority,  ii.  488,  507, 
515.  '  It  takes  its  principles  from  reason  alone,  xiv.  267.  It 
is  not  based  on  faith,  viii.  137.  It  does  not  embrace  the  matter  of 
faith,  xiv.  269.  It  is  the  offspring  of  faith,  i.  146.  It  conductsto  faith, 
358.  '  It  cannot  prove  faith,  145.  It  is  identical  with  natural  theology, 
iii.  19.  It  is  the  rational  element  of  supernatural  theology,  i.  280.  It 
is  not  independent  of  theology,  iii.  23,  32,  134,  184,  197,  viii.  2, 
279  xiii.  379.  It  cannot  be  constructed  without  revelation,  iii.  146,  198, 
306,  iv.  341,  v.  510,  vi.  151,  viii.  353.  x.  320.  If  philosophy  is  indepen- 
dent, revelation  is  superfluous,  i.  144.  Independently  of  revelation  it  is 
not  a  complete  science  even  of  natural  things,  303.  As  a  system  indepen- 
dent of  revelation  it  is  worthy  of  no  confidence,  280.  If  true,  it  must 
accord  with  revelation,  v.  170,  xix.  491.  A  sound  philosophy  is  important 
to  theoloey,  490.  Importance  of  teaching  a  sound  philosophy,  i.  495. 
Philosophy  as  a  separate  science,  has  never  been  in  accord  with  theology, 
418.  It  cannot  be  separated  from  theology,  i.  22,  ii.  235,  246.  It  was 
not  separated  by  the  ancients,  the  fathers,  or  the  scholastics,  236,  242. 
Philosophy,  with  the  moderns,  is  infidel,  i.  144.  Philosophy,  as  generally 
understood,  contradicts  faith,  v.  171.  The  dominant  philosophy 
antagonizes  nature  and  crace,  viii.  398,  595.  The  philosophy  in  Cath- 
olic schools  is  unsettled"^  xiv.  530.  That  usually  taught  is  anti-Catholic, 
i.  496.  It  is  protected  from  scepticism  by  theology,  but  it  fails  to  give  a 
sound  basis  of  science.  403,  426.  Insufficiency  of  the  dominant  philoso- 
phy, xx.  139.  It  has  been  made  too  technical,  ii.  496.  Philosophy  did 
not  begin  with  the  Greeks,  i.  439.  Philosophy  with  the  ancients  was 
the  science  of  things  and  their  causes,  ib.  With  the  ancients  and  the 
scholastics  it  treats  of  the  object,  not  the  origin  or  Conditions  of  science, 
133.  Modern  philosophv  is  only  a  doctrine  of  science,  the  offspring  of 
doubt  and  rebellion,  148."  The  Baconian  and  Cartesian  philosophies  are 
the  offspring  of  Protestantism,  xi.  177.  Modern  philosophy  is  mainly 
a  doctrine  of  abstractions,  v.  172.  As  a  science  of  conceptions  and  ab- 
stractions, philosophy  is  worthless,  ii.  421.  Modern  philosophy  errs  in 
supposing  that  all  conceptions  can  be  generated  from  one  original  con- 
ception, i.  240.  Philosophy  has  not  its  point  of  departure  in  being,  64, 
66;  but  in  subject  and  object  united.  64.  It  is  synthetic,  66,  349.  It 
cannot  pass  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  or  from  the  object  to 
the  subject,  64.  It  must  begin  with  the  study  of  consciousness,  ii. 
541.  The  grand  error  in  philosophy  has  been  in  overlooking  the  syn- 
thesis of  thought,  i.  349.  Philosophers  have  not  succeeded  in  verifying 
reason,  v.  508.  Philosophy  must  follow  the  order  of  reality,  not  that 
of  conceptions,  ii.  243.  It  should  give  the  principles  of  things  as  the 
principles  of  science,  v.  173.     It  should  have  truth,  not  theory,  for  its 
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end,  i .  490.  Many  of  the  problems  of  philosophy  disappear  when  we 
start  with  real  principles,  ix.  386.  Philosophy  "is  constructed 
by  contemplating  the  reality  self-affirmed  in  intuition,  i.  235. 
Any  change  in  philosophy  is  cried  down,  496.  Philosophy  was  more 
cultivated  before  than  since  the  15th  century,  143.  It  has  gained  more 
licrht  from  Christian  controversies  than  from  gentile  sources,  ii.  325, 
375.  It  has  received  its  richest  development  in  Catholic  schools,  viii. 
352.  The  gentiles  found  consolation  in  philosophy,  xix.  207.  The  gen- 
tile philosophers  conformed  to  vulgar  superstitions,  v.  294.  There  is  a 
Christian  use  of  philosophy,  but  no  Christian  philosophy,  i.  494.  Phi- 
losophy has  given  no  substitute  for  the  Christian  ideal,  iv.  103.  The 
philosophy  of  Christendom  is  Christianity,  i.  23.  The  quarrel  of  phi- 
losophy and  of  the  sciences,  ix.  401.  It  controls  mathematical  and 
physical  science,  i.  43.  Philosophy  is  not  the  chief  instrument  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants,  vi.  152.  Modern  philosophy  is  not  effectual 
for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers,  v.  172.  The  philosophy  of  revela- 
tion explains  the  harmony  of  reason  and  revelation,  ii.  186.  The  taste 
for  philosophical  studies  in  America,  i.  3.  56.  The  study  of 
philosophy  and  the  masses,  12.  The  study  of  philosophy  in 
time  of  civil  war,  ii.  224.  Philosophy  requires  calmness  of  mind,  i. 
1.  The  church  leaves  freedom  in  philosophy,  xx.  139.  Systems  of 
philosophy  classified,  i.  130.  The  ontological  and  psychological  schools, 
276,  505.  The  church  tolerates  both  schools,  278.  The  Scottish  school 
of  philosophy  dogmatizes,  vi.  152. 

Phiquepal,  William,  v.  59,  62. 

Phocas  conferred  no  supremacy  on  the  bishops  of  Rome,  vii.  390. 

Phrenology  pretends  to  be  a  system  of  metaphysics,  ix.  235.  It  does 
not  obtain  its  sc;ence  by  phrenological  principles,  236.  It  does  not  give 
a  true  account  of  the  faculties,  238.  Phrenology  and  self-denial,  242; 
accountability,  243;  virtue.  245;  the  question  of  certainty,  and  external 
reality,  246;  natural  theology,  248;  morals  and  immortality,  250.  Its 
value  as  an  account  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  251.  Its  help  to  ed- 
ucation, 252.  Pretensions  and  ignorance  of  phrenologists,  253.  They 
conclude  to  one  subject  from  facts  of  another,  i.  41. 

Phreno-Mesmerism,  ix.  162. 

Physics  depend  on  metaphysics,  i.  82.  They  are  not  two  separate 
sciences,  83.  Physical  f  nets  have  their  principles  in  the  intelligible  order, 
ii.  30.     Physicists  restrict  knowledge  to  phenomena,  iii.  306. 

Physiology  as  an  element  of  philosophy,  i.  44.  It  is  a  theory,  not  a 
science,  ix.  293.  Physiologists  are  materialists,  292.  They  look  to 
physical  causes  only,  307.  They  confound  molecules  of  matter  with 
the  body,  374. 

Pictures  and  statues  do  not  represent  the  invisible  God,  vi.  387.  They 
are  not  worshipped  by  Catholics,  385.  Images  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
the  saints  are  useful  to  the  soul,  383. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  as  a  candidate  for  president,  xvi.  372.  His  adminis- 
tration, xvii.  53,  74.  His  administration  and  the  Austrian  rebels,  xvi. 
246. 

Piety  is  weakened  by  artificial  helps,  xiv.  580;  and  by  substituting  sen- 
timental books  for  the  Bible,  xx.  181.     Sensible  piety,  xix.   108. 

Pilot,  The,  (Boston),  is  personally  abusive,  ii.  506.  It  is  the  eulogist  of 
radicals,  xix.  290.  The  Pilot  and"  the  rebellion,  xx.  247.  The  Pilot 
ou  salvation  out  of  the  church,  389.  More  Palpable  Errors  of  Brownson, 
xx.   409. 

Pirates  are  the  common  enemies  of  mankiud,  xvi.  319. 

Pisa.     The  Council  of   Pisa.  x.  505. 

Pise,  C.  C.     Zenosius,  xix.  153. 
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Pittsburgh  Catholic,  The,  xix.  287,  290.     On  the  slavery  question,  xvii. 
228.     On  the  rebellion,  xx.  247.     On  Brownson's  Review,  132. 

Pius  V.  St.,  and  the  55th  proposition  of  Baius,  iii.  589.  His  depo- 
sition of  Elizabeth,  vii.  412,  x.  349,  xiii.  437. 

Pius  VI.  and  the  French  revolution,  xiii.  115.  His  constitution  Auc- 
torem  Fidei,  xi.  266,  xiv.  560,  xx.  434,  a, 

Pius  VII.  and  the  concordat  with  France,  x.  518,  xii.  355.  Pius  and 
England,  xi.  549.     He  was  restored  by  the  non-Catholic  powers,  xi.  53. 

Pius  IX.  Rejoicing  at  his  election,  ix.  119,  121.  He  freed  himself 
from  the  protectorate  of  the  sovereigns,  viii.  449,  x.  77,  xiii.  476.  Pius 
and  the  revolution,  x.  104,  xi.  508,  xii.  424,  xiii.  271,  xiv.  462,  xv.  570, 
xvi.  141,  173,  xviii.  218,  426.  Pius  and  the  address  of  the  Academia, 
xiii.  505.  Pius  and  constitutional  government,  xii.  390.  Pius  and  religious 
liberty,  437,  n.  His  policy  for  Italy,  xviii.  425.  His  heroic  attitude  in 
face  of  his  enemies,  ix.  463,  xviii.  465,  513.  The  insecurity  of  his  tempor- 
al sovereignty,  xx.  340.  His  syllabus  and  encyclical,  viii.  144, 
221,  xiii.  97,  178,  268,  415,  441,  xviii.  211,  218,  xx.  386.  His 
syllabus  defends  civilization,  ix.  562.  He  attributes  the  calamities 
of  France  to  liberal  Catholics,  v.  572,  xx.  386.  His  encouragement  of 
laymen,  xiii.  570.  His  letter  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  congress  at  Mu- 
nich, xx.  341.  Pius  and  the  oscurantisti,  xi.  490.  xx.  386.  Pius  and  the 
rebellion  in  the  United  States,  xvii.  436.  His  letter  advising  peace,  440. 
Pius  and  secession  in  Italy,  437.  He  was  a  eood,  if  not  a  great  man,  ii. 
216. 

Planchette,  ix.  332. 

Plancy,  Colin  de.    Dictionwiite  Infernal,  ix.  82. 

Plato.  Hippias  Major,  i.  50,  ii.  291.  Thecetetus,  i.  133.  He  was  not  a 
psychologist  or  a  nominalist,  though  his  method  is  that  of  Rosceline,  ib. 
His  doctrine  of  ideas,  i.  126,  409,  423,  511,  ii.  288,  iii.  127,  426,  iv.  342. 
xv.  364,  592.  Aristotle  misrepresents  his  doctrine  of  ideas,  i.  410.  Plato 
was  not  an  idealist,  iii.  429.  His  ideas  are  both  the  type  and  the  thing  form 
ed  after  it,  ii.  253.  He  seems  to  hold  that  existences  are  the  idea  in  a  finite 
form,  vii.  57.  He  holds  that  the  mind  apprehends  pure  ideas,  ii. 
456.  He  makes  ideas  real  objects,  necessary  and  eternal,  i.  223.  His 
purpose  was  to  prove  that  all  real  knowledge  consists  in  knowing  the 
essences  of  things,  i.  439.  He  held  tliat  all  science  is  in  knowing  the 
reality  by  means  of  the  idea,  ii.  20.  His  doctrine  of  the  apprehension 
of  intelligibles,  i.  286.  He  held  that  the  divine  idea  could  be  known  ouly 
by  the  mimesis,  or  copy,  ii.  97.  His  methexis  and  mimesis,  291.  His 
doctrine  of  matter,  289.  His  error  was  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, i.  411,  ii.  253.  He  refutes  sensism  from  the  ontological,  not  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  i.  133.  He  did  not  teach  the  unity  of  God 
and  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  Christian  sense,  330.  He  makes  rem- 
iniscences an  argument  for  immortality,  93.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  creation,  iii.  427,  ix.  380.  xviii.. 62.  His  definition  of  man,  ix.  414; 
of  beauty,  xiv.  393.  He  gives  the  first  place  to  men  of  science,  iv.  110. 
He  borrowed  from  the  primitive  revelation,  i.  330.  He  is  great  only  as 
he  conforms  to  revelation,  iii.  584,  xv.  554.  He  is  not  a  safe  master  in 
philosophy,  i.  342.  He  was  never  regarded  by  Catholics  us  an  authority 
in  theology,  vi.  380.  He  should  he  studied  by  philosophers,  i.  50.  He 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  gentile  philosophers,  330.  He  was  little  else 
than  a  sophist  refuting  sophists,  ii.  96.  His  doctrines  have  been  the 
source  of  great  abuses,  i.  340.  Reason  cannot  approve  them  all,  v.  289. 
Immorality  of  his  doctrine,  iii.  427,  viii.  240.  He  advocated  concubinage, 
vi.  475.  His  influence  is  pagan,  iii.  428.  The  introduction  of  Platonisni 
in  the  15th  century  separated  philosophy  from  faith,  ix.  381.  Platonism 
and  pcripateticism,  x.  531 
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Plebiscitum,  xviii.  93,  446,  450,  484. 

Plotiuus,  x.  114. 

Plymouth  Colony  was  founded  by  the  Pilgrims,  not  the  Puritans,  xi. 
144. 

Poetry.  The  essence  of  poetry,  i.  100, 101,  xi.  222.  It  is  ordinary  thought 
intensified,  i.  07.  Poetry  and  prose  differ  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  98. 
Poetry  contains  more  truth  than  philosophers  comprehend,  105.  It 
addresses  the  sensibility  rather  than  the  intellect,  xix.  226.  It  is  the 
highest  species  of  art,  424.  Description  in  poetry,  426.  Poetry  and 
spontaneity,  316.     The  great  English  poets,  428. 

Poisson,  Abbe,  Essai  sur  les  Causes  clu  Suech  du  Protestant isme  au 
XVI  Steele,  x.  491. 

Poland  aud  Russia,  xix.  482.  The  partition  of  Poland,  xvi.  418.  Dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  reconstructing  Poland,  442. 

Policy  is  opposed  to  earnestness,  v.  45.  The  best  policy  is  fidelity  to 
God,  544,  x.  355,  xii.  372.  The  avowal  of  truth  is  good  policy,  156,  535, 
xiii.  422,  434,  477.     Policy  and  prudence,  xv.  121. 

Politics  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  religion,  x.  329,  xi.  267,  378, 
xii.  2,  xviii.  365,  466,  518.  They  ought  not  to  be  divorced  from  religion 
and  morality,  iv.  456.  They  are  distinct,  but  not  separate  from  religion, 
xiii.  274,  xviii.  208.  Christian  aud  atheistic  politics,  xii.  325.  Atheism 
in  politics,  iii.  182,  xii.  226,  326,  336,  345,  xiii.  133,  139,  189,  432,  442, 
475,  xv.  556,  xviii.  66,  249,  563.  Religion  in  politics,  xv.  448,  xvi.  69, 
xviii.  562.  Poliiics  are  not  the  standard  of  religion,  xiii.  108.  The 
principles  of  politics  belong  to  theology,  109, 139.  Paganism  in  politics, 
189.  Tyranny  of  political  parties,  xi.358,  xviii.  140,  272,  409.  Political 
organizations,  271,  410.  Caucus  and  convention,  xv.  334.  Party  and 
spoils,  442.  Rotation  in  office,  361,  xviii.  195.  Catholics  and  political 
parties,  xi.  353,  xvii.  95,  xviii.  314.  Factious  opposition  in  politics, 
xvi.  138.  Timidity  and  boldness  in  politics,' xv.  121.  The  dependence 
on  competition,  437.  The  business  classes  in  politics,  xvi.  363.  The 
foreign  vote,  xvii.  96.  State  and  federal  politics,  xv.  94,  127,  135,  xvi. 
352.     Responsibility  to  the  people,  xv.  438. 

Polk,  James  K.,  xv.  484.  Polk  and  the  tariff,  493,  505.  Polk  aud  the 
Mexican  war,  xvi.  51. 

Polytheism  is  a  corruption  of  monotheism, iii.  193,  xii.  544. 

Pontifex  Maximus  was  a  chief  of  police,  iv.  19. 

Pope.  The  pope  does  not  claim  sovereignty  over  the  church,  vii.  466. 
His  authority  is  pastoral,  not  lordly,  468.  His  authority  as  bishop,  as 
patriarch,  and  as  pope,  388.  Patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  viii.  503, 
His  authority  in  faith  and  morals,  vii.  561.  His  authority  can  be  explain- 
ed only  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  iu  the  original  constitution  of  the 
church,  245-  Resistance  to  the  pope  is  never  lawful,  536.  The  pope 
has  been  the  defender  of  religious  freedom,  486.  His  supremacy  is  not 
antagonistic  to  freedom,  537.  As  vicar  of  Christ,  the  pope  has  only 
spiritual  authority,  xi.  148.  He  is  not  the  temporal  ruler  of  states,  xviii. 
346.  He  has  no  authority  in  the  civil  order,  xx.  376.  His  supremacy 
as  representing  the  spiritual  order,  xii.  354.  The  deposing  power  of 
the  pope,  x.  336,  348,  399,  xi.  125,  xii.  352,  xiii.  436.  468.  The  deposing 
power  and  the  conditions  of  its  exercise,  xi.  6,  81,  xiii.  503.  The  pope 
deposed  no  sovereign  not  bound  by  the  tenure  of  his  crown  to  protect 
Catholicity,  x.  349,  xi.  463,  473.  He  deposed  only  those  already  depos- 
ed by  the  law  of  God.  x.  293,  xi.  22,  85,  122.  He  deposed  none  who 
did  not  deserve  it,  161.  The  deposing  power  and  the  revolutionary 
principle,  xiv.  521.  The  power  of  the  pope  over  the  temporal  authority 
was  by  divine  right,  x.  348,  497,  xi.  3,  97,  101,  262.  xiii.  141,  468,  507. 
The  pope  was  the  arbitrator  of  Christendom,  xii.  325,  346,  xiii.  36,  471. 
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Suzerainty  of  the  pope  in  feudal  times,  xii.  364,  xviii.  60.  The  pope 
was  the  most  influential  of  sovereigns,  ix.  118.  He  was  right  in  his 
contests  with  princes,  vi.  514,  xi.  246.  He  withstood  the  tyranny  of 
princes,  iv.  67,  xi.  34,  89.  Ingratitude  of  individuals  and  nations  to  the 
pope,  x.  383.  Hypothetical  abuse  of  the  pope,  304.  xi.  132,  243.  The 
struggle  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  ix.  543  x.  567,  xi.  498,  532,  539, 
xii.  260.  560,590,  xiii.  113,  xviii.  64,  85.  The  pope  and  Robert  Guiscard, 
xii.  594.  The  pope  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  595.  The  right  of  the 
pope  to  elect  and  crown  the  emperor,  365,  559.  Intervention 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  the  Gothic  king  in  the  election  and 
government  of  the  pope,  xiii.  153.  AVealth  of  the  pope  and  poverty  of 
Peter,  160.  The  pope  can  rely  on  none  of  Ihe  governments,  xviii.  433. 
The  pope  judges  under  the  natural  as  well  as  the  revealed  law,  xviii.  266. 
The  pope  is  not  impeccable,  xii.  276.  The  authority  of  the  pope  was 
denied  before  Luther,  vii.  340.  The  Italian  policy  of  the  pope,  xviii.  424. 
The  pope  as  president  of  an  Italian  union,  ib.  The  indirect  civil  power 
of  the  pope  in  the  middle  ages,  xii.  589,  xx.  369.  The  sincerity  of  the 
pope,  xiii.  147.  The  pope  cannot  be  the  subject  of  any  temporal  prince, 
xii.  456.  The  duty  of  Catholics  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
pope,  457.  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope,  viii.  15,  xii,  305,  389, 
xviii.  60,  xx.  367.  Its  necessity,  xii.  395,  xviii.  480.  Its  origin,  xii.  587. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  faith,  v.  453.  It  is  a  cause  of  hostility  to  the  papa- 
cy, xviii.  421.  The  pope  has  no  temporal  power  as  vicar  of  Christ,  viii. 
14,  xi.  148,  271,  xii.  358.  The  church  is  not  responsible  for  his  temporal 
government,  vi.  522.  The  hostility  to  tiie  pope's  temporal  government, 
xii.  336.  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  is  not  a  merely  human 
government,  xviii.  451.  The  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  and  the 
war  in  Italy,  xvi.  590.  The  pope  claimed  his  power  by  divine  right,  x. 
497.  Some  of  the  powers  of  the  pope  were  by  divine,  and  some  by  hu- 
man, riarlit,  519.  The  pope  represents  the  moral  order  in  polities,  xii. 
335.  Infallibility  of  the  pope  in  teaching,  x.  304,  342,  xiii.  361,  426,  486. 
xx.  225,  239.  His  infallibility  in  governing,  xiii.  428,  507,  xviii.  418. 
The  pope  is  not  subject  to  the  council,  xiii.  473.  He  is  not  subject  to 
canon  law,  474. 

Pope,  Alexander,  is  a  pantheist,  ii.  70. 

Porcupine,  Peter,  x.  451. 

Porter,  Noah.  The  Human  Intellect,  ii.  383.  Porter  asserts  that  psy- 
chology is  an  iuductive,  and  the  first,  science,  385.  His  error  with  regard 
to  the  observation  of  purely  psychical  facts,  386.  He  confounds  being 
and  reality  with  conceptions,  390.  He  holds  that  abstractions  may  be 
real  objects  of  thought,  392,  417.  He  makes  the  principles  of  science 
intuitive,  but  not  real,  396.  His  terminology  and  definitions  are  unsci- 
entific, 404.  His  explanation  of  memory,  409;  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
412;  of  thought,  416;  of  reasoning,  421. 

Positivism  rejects  all  metaphysical  principles,  and  thereby  denies  all 
knowledge,  ii.  21.  It  rejects  theology  and  metaphysics.  442.  It  rejects  the 
supernatural  as  unknowable,  iii.  403.  It  recognizes  only  particular  phe- 
nomena, ix.  288,  436.  It  admits  kuowledge  of  sensible  things  only,  444. 
It  is  more  logical  than  Protestantism,  ii.  441.  It  is  preferable  in  its 
spirit  and  its  effects  to  Protestantism,  443.  It  cannot  be  refuted  by 
any  Protestant,  441.    Positivism  and  the  worship  of  humanity,  xiv.  432. 

Possible.  The  possible  is  below  the  real,  vi.  20.  It  is  not  prior  to 
the  real,  ii.  38.  It  is  nothing  without  ihe  real.  xi.  228.  Without  the 
actual  it  is  a  mere  abstraction,  v.  141.  Abstracted  from  the  real,  it  is  a- 
nullity,  and  is  unintelligible,  i.  267.  Possibilities  are  not  intuitive,  but 
conceptions  of  reflection,  425,  ii.  4s:j.  They  arc  abstractions,  i.  428. 
They  have  no  existence  except  in  the  real,  ii.  259,  484.     They  cannot  be  the 
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objectsof  thought,  483, 492,  508,  519.  They  are  not  mere  words,  purecon- 
ceptions,  forms  of  the  understanding,  entities,  or  innate  ideas,  but  they 
are  God,  i.  237.  The  possible  is  God,  234,  iii.  129.  It  is  actual  in  God, 
iii.  241.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  real,  ix.  273.  It  is  inconceivable  with- 
out God,  x.  190.  The  possibilities  of  things  are  one  in  the  unity  of  being, 
i.  424.  The  possibility  of  creation,  228.  There  is  no  possibility  outside 
of  God,  viii.  266. 

Potter,  Elisba  R.  and  Dorr's  rebellion,  xv.  510. 

Potter,  Alonzo.     His  ethical  argument  for  the  existence  of  God,  ii.  37. 

Poverty  is  not  in  itself  an  evil,  x.  44,  102,  xviii.416.  The  gentile  and 
the  Christian  treatment  of  poverty,  xiv.  405.  Protestant  and  Catholic 
treatment  of  poverty,  x.  591.  The  poor  in  Catholic  countries,  xiii.  84, 
xviii.  236.  The  poor  and  the  church,  xix.  181.  The  poor  are  the  hope 
of  the  church,  xviii.  567,  xx.  22.  They  are  the  firmest  defenders  of  re- 
ligion, xi.  341.  Poverty  is  not  coupled  with  vice,  x.  594.  Christ  does 
not  connect  poverty  with  vice  and  disgrace,  vii.  359.  Voluntary  poverty 
is  a  cure  for  the  passion  for  wealth,  viii.  231.  Plans  of  reformers  to 
get  rid  of  poverty,  234.  Its  evils  may  be  removed,  235,  x.  54.  It  is  no 
benefit  to  the  poor  to  assist  them  out  of  their  class,  xiii.  457,  xviii.  235. 
The  poor  and  democracy,  568. 

Power  in  man  is  a  trust,  not  an  estate,  xi.  85,  xii.  413,  xviii.  55,  68. 
It  belongs  to  no  man  in  his  own  right,  vii.  471.  It  is  a  trust  in  church 
or  state,  ib.  It  is  forfeited  by  abuse,  xi.  85.  The  moral  and  intellect- 
ual powers  of  the  mind,  i.  77. 

Poyen,  Dr.,  v.  92. 

Pmmotio  physiea  and  Scientia  media,  xx.  283. 

Prayer  is  enjoined  by  religion,  viii.  152.  It  is  the  means  of  obtaining 
favors  from  God,  155,  261,591.  It  dots  not  change  the  mind  of  God, 
vii.  271.     The  Lord's  Prayer  contains  the  sum  of  Christianity,  viii.  40. 

Preachers.  Why  so  few  preachers  excel,  xii.  183.  They  should  medi- 
tate, 184.  They  should  have  confidence  in  the  truth.  187.  They  should 
be  natural,  188.     They  should  be  earnest,  xx.  101.     Their  power,  ib. 

Predestination  and  free-will,  xiv.  162. 

Presbyterianism  is  clearly  not  the  church  of  Christ,  v.  15.  It  can  give 
no  rule  of  faith,  16,  213.  It  does  not  claim  adversely  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  vi.  311.  It  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  v.  18.  It  subjects  men 
in  matters  of  faith  to  a  human  authority,  v.  211.  It  has  all  the  disad- 
vantages with  none  of  the  advantages  of  authority,  13.  Its  discipline  is 
more  rigid  than  Catholic  asceticism,  12.  Its  notion  of  freedom.  221. 
Its  essentials  and  non-essentials,  vi.  250.  It  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
churches,  311.  The  movement  to  patronize  none  but  Presbyterians  in 
business,  v.  12. 

Prescott,  W.  H.,  xix.  367. 

Press.  _  The  newspaper  press,  xvi.  340.  Power  of  the  press  for  good 
or  evil,  xix.  517.  The  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  alarming,  vi.  525. 
555.  The  press  and  public  opinion,  xvi.  504.  The  popular  press  does 
not  aim  to  create  a  sound  public  opinion,  x.  4.  The  press  exerts  little 
influence  on  Anglo-Saxons,  xvi.  135.  Its  influence  on  the  continent, 
136.  Censorship  of  the  press,  xii.  234.  xiii.  570.  Public  law  restrains 
the  press  in  France,  the  mob  in  the  United  Slates,  xiv.  316.  Freedom 
of  the  press  and  ecclesiastical  censorship,  xx.  216,  260.  The  Catholic 
press,  xiii.  507.  The  Catholic  press  and  the  authority  of  the  church, 
xix.  278,  292.  Tiie  Catholic  press  as  the  organ  of  authority,  288.  The 
Catholic  press  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  xi.  350,  xix.  285.  The  per- 
manent value  of  Catholic  journals,  2s(i.  Mutual  cooperation  of  Catho- 
lic journals,  288.  Popular  support  of  the  Catholic  press,  286.  Conser- 
vative influence  of  the  Catholic  press,  xviii.  295.     Independence  of  the 
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Catholic  press,  xvi.  505.  Faults  of  the  Catholic  press,  xx.  411.  Its  in- 
tolerance and  unfairness,  xii.  151,  215,  n.  xx.  162.  The  Catholic  press 
and  socialism,  xix.  282.  The  Catholic  press  and  Montalembert,  xi.  491. 
The  Catholic  press  in  the  United  States,  xix.  279.  The  Catholic  press  and 
the  rebellion,  xvii.  156.     The  want  of  a  Catholic  secular  press,  xix.  291. 

Preston,  Thomas  S.  Lectures  upon  the  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jems,  xx.  418,  n. 

Presumption.  The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  the  church.  Hi. 
90,  v.  463,  vi.  293.  vii.  121,  xiv.  186.  It  is  against  those  who  attack 
Christianity,  ii.  430.  It  is  against  atheism,  8.  "The  presumption  is  that 
all  out  of  the  church  are  enemies  of  God,  xix.  248. 

Price,  Edward.      Sick  Calls,  x.  585. 

Price,  Richard.     His  work  on  morals,  xv.  302. 

Pride  and  Humility,  xix.  194,  323.  Pride  was  the  basis  of  heathen 
virtue,  hi.  325,  viii.  89,  220,  xiv.  401.  Pride  is  a  lie,  iii.  329.  It  is  the 
principle  of  diversity,  vii.  9,  n. 

Priest.  Origin  of  the  priesthood,  xi.  448,  xviii.  58.  The  gentile 
priesthood,  xi.  446.  The  patriarchal  and  Jewish  priesthoods,  xviii.  58. 
The  Christian  priesthood,  59.  A  priest  is  one  who  offers  sacrifice,  vii. 
110.  xi.  193.     The  priesthood  and  the  clergy,  xii.  576: 

Primacy  of  the  pope.  The  primacy  of  Peter  as  understood  by  the 
fathers,  vii.  368.  The  primacy  was  more  necessary  in  his  successors 
than  in  Peter,  372.  The  bishops  of  Piome  succeeded  to  the  primacy  of 
Peter,  ib.  The  primacy  does  not  belong  to  Rome,  or  to  Italy,  xii.  606. 
The  possession  of  the  primacy  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  title,  viii, 
478.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Bible.  480.  It  is  witnessed  to  by 
the  early  fathers,  vii.  381.  It  is  asserted  or  implied  by  all  the  fathers, 
477.  It  did  not  originate  in  the  importance  of  the  city  of  Rome,  529, 
viii.  491,  509,  524,  x.  325.  It  was  not  usurped  by  the  popes,  vii.  531, 
viii.  492,  x.  326,  xiii.  353.  It  was  not  conferred  by  Phocas,  vii.  390.  It 
is  not  given  by  the  church,  but  by  Christ  directly,  475.  It  accords  with 
tradition,  viii.  483.  Distinction  of  primacy  and  sovereignty,  479.  The 
power  of  the  keys  is  unlimited,  xi.  83.  It  strengthens  the  bishops,  xiii. 
480.  Its  definition  by  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  xiii.  475.  It  should 
be  treated  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatise  on  the  church,  viii.  527.  An- 
ti-papal theories  of  the  primacy,  xiii.  355. 

Prinoeton  Review,  The.  Broicnson's  Exposition  of  Himself,  v.  200.  The 
Princeton  Review  confirms  the  objections  brought  in  The  Convert,  213. 
It  attempts  to  retort  the  argument,  216.  It  makes  every  member  of 
its  church  infallible,  22(i.  It  charges  the  Catholic  argument  with  being 
a  vicious  circle,  234.     Its  arrogance,  239. 

Principles  are  not  obtained  by  reasoning,  i.  262,  ii.  474,  498,  501,  iii. 
28.  They  are  given  before  all  mental  operation,  i.  262,  ii.  233,  247. 
They  are  intuitive,  the  a  priori  condition  of  the  mind's  activity,  i.  515, 
ii.  522.  They  must  be  given  a  priori,  i.  234,  ii.  41,  233.  They  are  nec- 
essary to  constitute  the  intellect  in  actu,  i.  235.  They  affirm  them- 
selves, ib.  They  are  affirmed  objectively,  ii.  523.  They  must  precede 
and  determine  method,  i.  234.  404,  ii.  41,  321,  362,  449,  xiv.  358.  They 
are  given  in  the  fact  of  thought,  and  are  ascertained  by  its  analysis,  ii. 
41.  The  principles  of  things  are  the  principles  of  science,  ib.  517,  v.  173. 
Principles  are  matters  of  science,  not  beliefs,  iii.  494.  Facts  are  intelli- 
gible only  in  the  light  of  principles,  xviii.  -IS.  The  principles  of  the 
orders  of  grace  and  nature  are  the  same,  viii.  153.  They  are  supernat- 
ural, ii.  277.  They  remain  unaltered,  but  their  exposition  may  vary. 
iv.  494.  Severity  in  the  enunciation  of  principles,  x.  580.  They  ad- 
mit of  no  compromise,  i\.  231.  Principles  that  are  sound  will  beat 
pushing  to  extremes,  iv.  554,  vi.  127,  x.  285 
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Printing  was  a  Catholic  invention,  vi.  522.  Its  invention  tended  to 
overthrow  the  church  and  the  nobility,  iv,  449. 

Probabilism.  The  principle  of  probabilism,  vi.  503.  Ballerini's 
views  preferred  to  St.  Lignori's,  ii.  513. 

Problem.  The  problem  of  this  age  is  the  conciliation  of  nature  and 
grace,  iii.  398. 

Profession.  Less  than  half  the  adults  of  America  profess  any  relig- 
ion, v.  534. 

Programma  de'  Libri  Pensatori  in  Roma,  xviii.  445. 

Progress  is  the  creed  of  the  19th  century,  ix.  477.  Different  theories 
of  progress,  569.  The  modern  doctrine  of  progress,  iii.  201,  iv.  51,  82, 
111.  viii.  382,  ix.  50,  467,  x.  148,  xi.  226,  xiv.  203.  It  grows  out  of  hos- 
tility to  Christianity,  ix.  419.  It  is  absurd,  vi.  21.  It  is  unscientific  and 
unhistorical,  ix.  468.  It  assumes  that  man  began  in  imperfection,  vii.  3, 
It  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  ground  assumed  by  the  reformers,  486. 
It  denies  the  teleolosricul  order,  iii.  533.  The  progress  of  civilization, 
ix.  327,  429,  xi.  234  561,  572,  xii.  327.  Progress  in  the  material  order, 
xiii.  88.  Progress  in  material  inventions  is  not  progress  in  civilization, 
ix.  478,  580.  T\Ian  is  not  inherently  progressive,  iv."507,  v.  301,  ix.  328, 
467.  Savages  are  not  naturally  progressive,  iv.  337,  419,  ix.  431,  471, 
xviii.  30.  The  true  doctrine  of  progress,  ix.  328,  486,  568,  xi.  232,  xiv. 
206.  It  consists  in  going  to  one's  end,  iv.  363,  xii.  570.  It  is  in  attain- 
ing to  the  end,  xi.  231,  xiv.  188.  It  is  impossible  with  pantheism  or 
atheism,  x.  200.  It  requires  a  creative  God, '201.  The  pantheistic  theory 
of  progress,  188,  xii.  196.  The  church  and  progress,  198,  564,  xiii.  79. 
St.  Paul  and  progress,  xii.  572.  The  progress  of  man,  568,  xiii.  29. 
Progress  and  Christian  perfection,  xii.  194, 197.  Progress  and  self-for- 
mation, xiii.  86.  Progress  and  individual  greatness,  xix.  73.  Progress 
requires  an  element  from  without,  v.  122.  It  is  effected  only  by  super- 
natural aid,  140.  It  is  not  completed  in  this  life,  xx.  237.  False  prog- 
ress of  the  age,  iii.  332.  Results  of  false  progress,  xiii.  83.  Progress 
of  modern  society,  xii.  195,  xx.  351.  Progress  in  government,  xi.  235. 
Progress  of  ideas,  237.  Progress  of  liberty,  239.  Infinite  prog- 
ress, ii.  84,  v.  319.  x.  142,  xi.  232,  xii.  532,  569,  xiii.  26,  xx.  237."  No 
instance  of  natural  progress  is  found  in  history,  v.  291.  Progress  cannot 
occur  in  the  first  cycle,  xiv.  206,  209.  Progress  in  the  second  cycle, 
206.  Pagan  and  Protestant  nations  have  made  no  progress  in  the  moral 
order,  397.  Schismatics  and  heretics,  as  savages  and  barbarians,  have  no 
living  principle  of  progress,  xx.  299,  The  progress  of  the  gentiles  was 
from  the  primitive  religion,  xiv.  400.  Progress  requires  the  church, 
xiii.  92.  It  is  not  possible  for  those  who  break  from  the  church,  xx. 
299.  There  may  be  progress  in  theolosry,  but  not  in  faith,  vi.  370. 
There  has  been  no  progress  in  Christianity,  v.  298,  xi,  572,  xiv.  453. 
Obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  church,  xii.  572. 

Proletarii,  xii.  308. 

Propaganda.    Fair  dealing  of  the  congregation,  xx.  221. 

Propagandism.  Political  propagandism,  x.  292,  xviii.  96,  269. 
Protestant  propagandism,  xiii.  172. 

Property.  The  right  of  property  is  not  derived  from  the  state,  xii. 
361.  Equalization  of  property,  xv.  255,  xx.  358.  Property  and  power 
in  the  state,  xv.  423,  xviii.  73.  The  church  holds  the  right  of  property 
inviolable,  x.  520.  Property  donated  to  spiritual  uses  is  withdrawn 
from  state  control,  xii.  362,  xviii.  369.  Church  property  is  protected 
by  the  American  courts,  xiii.  333.  Church  property  is  differently  vested 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  xiv.  486.  The  laity  have  no  control  of 
church  property,  494.      Property  in  slaves,  xvii.  41,  51,  59,  81,  83,  201. 

Proposition.     A  proposition  which  can  be  resolved   into  no  other 
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more  ultimate,  is  certain  of  itself,  i.  G7.     The  four  propositions  against 
traditional  ism,  517. 

Protection  and  free  trade,  xvi.  368.    The  protective  system,  xi.  375,  xv. 
214,  204,  267,  461,  49G,  xviii.  532.     Labor  needs  protection  more  than 
commerce  and  manufactures,  xv.  106.     Protection  and  manufactures, 
214,  267,  xviii.  533.     Protection  and  paper  currency,  xv  268. 
Protein,  ix.  370. 

Protestantism  is  not  the  greatest  event  in  history,    iii.    89.      It  is  the 
insurrection  of  materialism,  iv.  17.     It  is  material  in  art,    literature, 
science,  and  politics,  23.     It  has  no  religious  character,  22.      Its  civili- 
zation is  pagan,  23.     It  was  the  result  of  the  revival  of  pagan  literature, 
17,  x.  118,  363.     Itfinished  its  work  and  expired  in  the  French  revolution, 
iv.  24.     It  is  a  revival  of  neo-Platonism,  x.  115.      It  was  not  formed  all 
at  once,  and  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  viii.  427.     It  was  an  attempt  to  serve 
Gotl  and  Mammon,  vii.  506,  viii.  469.      It  is  gentilism,  iv.  530,  vii.  277, 
viii.  467,  x.  409,  xiii.  577,  xiv.    512,    xviii.  488.      It  substitutes  man  for 
God,  v.  472,  xiii.  488,  xiv.  416.     It  continues  the  doctrine  of  the  serpent 
in  the  garden,  ib.      It  originated  in  Manicheism,  xi.  179.      Its  first  stage 
was  to  free  the  government  from  religious  restraint,  and   to  subject 
religion  to  the  temporal  authority,  x.  6,  xiii.  94,  226.      Its  second  sta"-e 
was  to  free  religion  from  the  tenporal  authority  and   subject   it   to    the 
faithful,  x.  7,    xiii.  226.      The  third  stage  was  to  leave  religion  to  each 
individual,  x.  7,  xiii.  94,  226.      Its  essential  mark  is  dissent  from  the 
authority  of  the  church,  vi.  116.     Its  essence  is  justification  by  faith  a- 
lone,  iii.  119.  Its  central  principle  is  the  total  depravity  of  nature,  viii.  326. 
Its  distinctive  doctrines  are  negative,  vii.  511,  572,  viii.  391,  454,  471,  xiii. 
168,  xiv.  144.     It  would  be  unintelligible  without  the  church'  viii.'  382, 
392.   It  holds  no  revealed  truth  which  it  can  prove  independently  of  the 
church,  428,  438.     It  has  nothing  positive  but  what  it  holds  in  common 
with  the  church,  i.  255.     It  is  based  on  heresy  as  its  principle,  viii.  464. 
Its  establishment  contrasted  with  that  of  Christianity,  x.  431.     It  is  the 
combination  of  all  particular  heresies  in  one,  433.      In  all  its  elements 
it  is  as  old  as  gnosticism,  468.      It  is  a  form  of  gnosticism,  xiii.  165.     It 
is  the  denial  of  all  religion  and  morality,  vi.  148.    It  never  was  a  religion, 
x.  428,  509.  xiii.  225.     It  is  of  pagan  origin,  x.  429.      It  originates  in 
pride,  vi.  154.     It  is  a  vice  rather  than  an  error,  v.  548,  vi.  157.    It  seeks 
only  worldly  felicity,  ib.    Its  only  religious  principles  are  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  interpretation  bv  private  judgment,  468,  471.     It  is 
properly  only  what  is  left  after  subtracting  Catholic  truth,  v.  470.    It  op- 
poses no  affirmative  doctrine  to  the  church,  xiv.  145.     It  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  anti-Christian  principles  of  preceding  ages,  192.      It  owes 
its  establishment  to  the  civil  authority,  vi.  117,  vii.  547,  576.    The  share 
of  the  sovereigns  in  preparing  it.  x.  374.     Protestantism    is   continually 
changing,  v.  253,  531,  xiii.  162,  225.     Its  progress  since  the  reformation 
consists  in  eliminating  the  truth  retained  from  the  church,  v.  470.     It 
can  hope  for  nothing  better,  264.     Its  tendency  is  to  get  rid  of  what  is 
Catholic,  vi.  142.     Its  variations  and  insincerity,  139.     It  has  proved  a 
failure,  v.  244.  vii.  301.     It  has  realized  nothing  of  what  it  promised, 
v.  255,  vii.  569.     It  is  losing  its  hold  on  Protestants,  xi.  339.     Protes- 
tantism developed,  xiii.  94,  160,  xiv.  262,  xviii.  463.     Historically  devel- 
oped, it  is  infidelity,  v.  471.       As  far  as  it  is  Protestantism,  it  is  pure 
lniidchtv,  i.  254,  v.  471.     It  has  lasped  into  heathenism,  vii.  482.     It  has 
revived  the  worship  of  demons,  302.  It  has  put  forth  no  new  idea,  sound 
or  unsound,  487.     It  is  carnal  Judaism,  518.     It  is  a  corruption  of  Cath- 
olicity, 524.     It  is  not  the  development  of  the  church  of  preceding  ages, 
xiv.  188.     Its  development  is  the  elimination  of  truth  and  morality,  vii. 
570.    It  has  ended  in  destruction,  xi.  185.    It  has  resulted  in  naturalism, 
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nihilism,  anarchy,  and  the  sanctificatiou  of  lust,  186.  It  has  degenerated 
into  rationalism,  sentimentalism,  and  deism,  v.  256.  It  adopts  two  sets 
of  principles,  one  leading  to  the  church,  and  the  other  to  atheism,  i.  254. 
It  is  a  mixture  of  infidelity  and  Christianity,  and  is  divided  into  the  in- 
fidelizing,  catholicizing,  and  inert  classes,  vii.  286.  It  is  to  the  church 
what  "  Lynch  law"  is  to  the  state,  vi.  124.  Its  principle  of  private  judg- 
ment identifies  it  with  transcendentalism,  127.  It  is  a  virtual  rejection 
of  the  Christian  religion.  130.  Its  tendency  is  to  deny  the  supernatural, 
ib.  It  is  terminating  with  transcendentalism,  134.  It  is  no  specific  heresy, 
136.  Its  tendencies,  xiii.  170.  It  tends  to  rationalism,  i.  491.  It  tends  to 
nihilism, iii.  68.  Italternates  between  rationalism  and  illumination, 84,443. 
It  was  a  protest  against  reason  and  nature,  302,  viii.  325.  It  never  con- 
ciliates nature  and  grace,  iii.  397,  512.  It  has  caused  the  antagonism  of 
religion  and  science,  534.  Tt  antagonizes  faith  and  reason,  viii.  327.  It 
does  not  satisfy  reason,  v.  288.  Its  ultimate  term  is  scepticism, vi.  149, vii. 
573.  It  is  always  doing  and  undoing,  iii.  304.  It  has  no  priest  or  sac- 
raments, 442.  557,  viii.  163.  It  rejects  Christ  as  mediator,  iii.  452,  viii. 
163.  It  is  best  studied  in  its  latest  developments,  v.  533.  vi.  144.  The 
advanced  sects  are  the  most  important  to  refute,  146-  Protestantism  is 
difficult  for  Protestants  to  define,  267,  399,  n.  Religious  anarchy  of 
Protestantism,  six.  80.  It  can  give  for  a  creed  only  opinions,  iii.  464, 
529,  viii.  444.  Its  essentials  and  non-essentials,  vi.  275,  585,  viii.  424. 
Itdenies  all  external  authority  in  faith,  vi.  121.  Its  only  authority  is  pri- 
vate judgment,  122,vii.  572.  It  does  not  allow  private  judgment,  viii.  437. 
It  violates  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  others,  vi.  122,  528.  It  tyr- 
annizes over  the  mind,  527.  It  is  incompatible  with  religious  liberty, 
vii.  483,  xiii.  226.  It  is  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
over  the  spiritual,  xi.  36.  It  subjects  religion  to  the  state,  vii.  485,  x.  421. 
It  alleges  no  external  authority  for  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  vi.  118. 
Under  its  social  aspect  it  is  a  protest  of  the  state  against  the  church,  iv. 
405.  It  assumes  the  authority  in  faith  which  it  condemns  in  the  church, 
v.  215.  It  is  the  assertion  of  rationalism  in  religion,  xiii.  578.  It  obeys 
public  opinion,  x.  8,  xii.  15,  xiii.  222.  It  requires  the  minister  to  con- 
sult the  moods  of  the  congregation,  xix.  78.  Dogmatic  Protestantism 
is  dead,  v.  533.  ]NTo  sect  can^ckim  to  be  the  church  founded  by  Christ, 
v.  459.  The  fundamental  error  of  Protestantism  is  the  assertion  of  a 
natural  beatitude,  vii.  281.  Its  forentic  justification  is  a  sham,  vi.  326. 
Its  low  ideal  of  morality,  vii.  282.  It  holds  that  by  the  fall  man  erased 
to  be  a  moral  being,  xiv.  251.  Its  generic  heresy  is  the  denial  of  the 
papacv,  xiii.  375.  It  would  accept  the  church  without  the  pope,  viii. 
258.  It  alleges  no  external  authority  for  its  dissent,  vi.  116.  It  can 
only  oppose^its  opinion  to  the  church,  viii.  466.  It  moves  in  a  vicious 
circle,  426,  439.  It  involves  the  denial  of  second  causes,  129,  163.  It 
admits  of  no  supernatural  virtue,  291.  It  does  not  hold  truth  in  its  u- 
nity,  xiv.  448.  It  is  a  development  of  Gallicanism,  x.  471,  490.  It  is  not 
a  progress  on  Catholicity,  viii.  390.  Its  spirit  is  Antichrist,  366,  377, 
xviii/558.  It  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  viii.  366,  4G7,  xiii. 
173.  Bible  Protestantism  is  nothing  definite,  vii.  295.  The  Bible  is  not 
an  external  authority  for  Protestants,  vi.  120.  The  only  difficulty 
in  refuting  Protestantism  lies  in  its  weakness,  475.  The  impossibility  of 
defending  it,  484,  vii.  577.  Protestants  have  refuted  every  one  of  its 
doctrines^  vi.  138.  The  revival  of  Protestantism,  xiii.  171.  "The  Protes- 
tant propaganda,  172.  The  success  of  Protestant  missions  in  Catholic 
countries,  175.  The  worship  of  Protestantism  is  mere  formal  ceremony, 
vi.  390.  Its  lack  rf  ascetic  writers,  396.  Its  deficiency  in 
philosophers,  405.  Protestantism  and  the  inductive  method,  xiv. 
152.     Its  "crsecuting  spirit,  vi.    421,    528,    vii.    547.    570.     It   has   de- 
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stroyecl  schools  and  libraries,  vi.  535.  It  is  losing  ground  and  influence, 
569.  Its  limits  in  Europe  are  more  confined  than  fifty  years  after  Lu- 
ther's death,  284,  vii.  569.  Causes  of  its  decline,  570.  It  is  not  respected 
by  Protestants,  xx.  298.  It  has  no  riglits  in  presence  of  Catholicity, 
xviii.  365.  Protestantism  as  apolitical  movement,  xii.  255.  It  was  born 
in  the  effort  of  power  to  centralize  itself,  x.  511.  It  established  absolute 
monarchy,  181.  It  favors  despotism,  403.  It  is  incompatible  with  au- 
thority or  liberty,  xvii.  14.  It  offers  no  foundation  for  liberty,  xiii.  217. 
Antagonism  of  Protestantism  and  liberty,  125.  It  subverts  all  authority, 
xiv.  466.  It  can  preserve  neither  authority  nor  liberty,  468.  It  has  re- 
sultedin  despotism  and  anarchy,  vi.  518.  It  has  never  founded  a  free 
state,  vii.  540.  It  can  make  a  revolution,  but  cannot  preserve  the  state, 
541.  Its  conspiracy  against  Catholics,  545.  lis  expiring  effort  is  Know- 
nothingism,  550.  It  antagonizes  authority  and  liberty,  x.  124.  It  can- 
not save  from  despotism,  or  anarchy,  xii.  14.  Its  support  comes  from 
the  state,  vii.  577.  Protestantism  and  civilization,  xiii.  307,  xviii.  460. 
It  haa  not  advanced  civilization,  vii.  490.  It  is  spiritually  impotent,  x. 
29.  It  is  the  spirit  of  lawlessness,  vi.  154.  It  cannot  save  the  republic, 
xiii.  323,  343,  xviii.  570.  It  has  no  authority  over  the  state,  xiii.  347.  It 
sympathizes  with  red-republicanism,  vi.  147.  The  logical  side  of 
Protestantism,  xii.  580.  It  was  not  an  untoward  event,  x.  477,  xii.  173. 
It  was  only  an  accident  of  the  reformation,  567,  581.  It  was  an  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  reformation,  575.  Protestantism  in  Germanic 
and  Celtic  nations,  240.  Protestantism  and  the  triumph  of  the  Roman- 
ic over  the  Germanic  party,  599.  Protestantism  and  marriage,  xviii.  462. 
It  can  claim  Christian  antiquity  only  as  an  internal  authority,  vi.  119. 
The  claim  that  Protestant  nations  are  the  most  advanced,  297.  Protes- 
tantism ami  Protestants,  xhi.  166.  Many  Protestants  excepted  from  the 
denunciation  of  Protestantism,  viii.  453,  469.  Protestants  have  no  cer- 
i.iin  faith,  v.  514.  They  deny  the  possibility  of  faith,  vii.  254.  Their 
belief  is  an  opinion,  not  faith,  v.  261.  They  regard  the  doctrines  of  faith 
as  mere  religious  opinions,  viii.  450.  The  mass  of  Protestants  have  lost 
faith  in  revelation,  vi.  82.  They  cannot  consistently  admit  any  external 
authoritative  revelation,  vii.  288.  They  have  no  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
v.  454.  They  recognize  no  proper  church,  460.  They  are  forced  to  de- 
ny all  church  authority,  248.  They  generally  hate  Catholicity  more 
than  they  love  the  Gospel,  i.  253.  They  would  rather  reject  the  Bible 
than  accept  the  church,  vii.  581.  They  could  accept  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  but  not  her  authority,  v.  250.  They  do  not  get  their 
belief  from  the  Bible,  vi.  481,  viii.  436,  xx.  96.  Why  Protestants  hate 
the  church,  viii.  445.  They  have  lest  faith  in  objective  truth, 
441;  and  in  the  objective  dictates  of  reason,  444.  They  pre- 
tended to  teach  the  pure  word  of  God,  v.  400.  Their  defences 
of  Christianity  amount  to  nothing,  252.  They  condemn  themselves  in 
their  arguments  against  unbelievers,  251.  They  defend  their  system 
only  on  secular  crounds,  x.  427.  They  have  no  uniform  canon  of  the 
Bible,  v.  354.  They  cannot  defend  the  private  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Bible,  359;  nor  from  experience,  360.  They  are  incon- 
sistent in  drawing  up  catechisms,  vi.  482.  They  do  not  trust  private 
judgment,  but  rely  on  some  leader,  449.  They  have  been  trying  for 
three  hundred  years  to  get  at  the  sense  of  the  Bible,  iii.  10,  viii.  374. 
The  Christian  doctrines  they  hold  are  dead,  and  have  no  connection 
with  practical  life,  iii.  47.  They  regard  such  dogmas  as  they  accept  as 
unrelated,  550.  They  hold  the  necessity  of  infallible  authority  in  faith, 
265.  They  have  no  means  of  knowing  revelation,  531.  They  have 
never  been  able  to  construct  a  coherent  system,  561.  They  are  poor 
reasoners.  vii.  118,  x.  328.  Their  controversial  literature  is  marked  by 
Vol.  XX.— 38 
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ignorance,  vii.  413.  Orthodox  Protestants  retain  their  belief  by  refusing 
to  reason  on  its  grounds,  v.  17.  Those  who  believe  the  Bible  are  not 
emancipated  from  authority  in  faith,  vii.  583.  Their  freedom  in  inter- 
preting the  Bible  only  enables  them  to  understand  it  in  another  sense 
than  that  intended  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  584.  Their  arguments  against 
the  authority  of  the  cliurch  bear  against  their  rule  of  faith,  iii.  265. 
They  hold  that  the  church  is  the  result,  not  the  medium,  of  union  with 
Christ,  443,  viii.  463.  Whatever  truth  or  piety  they  have  is  not  by 
virtue  of  their  Protestantism,  but  in  spite  of  it,  x.  510,  n.  They 
reject  the  supernatural  order,  xii.  280.  Their  virtues  are  in 
the  natural  order,  iii.  453,  xii.  314.  Their  want  of  candor, 
vi.  397.  Their  insincerity,  xx.  4.  The  good  faith  of  their 
ministers  is  questioned,  vi.  352.  Their  ministers  are  exposed  to  great 
temptations,  vii.  433.  They  are  controlled  by  their  parishioners,  x.  10. 
The  excuse  of  invincible  ignorance  for  Protestants,  viii.  445.  They  have 
ample  means  of  knowing  The  church,  xx.  402.  Those  dying  Protestants 
are  assuredly  damned,  v.  579.  Protestants  have  no  Christian  motive 
in  their  war  on  the  church,  iii.  456.  When  they  reject  Evangelicalism 
they  fall  into  naturalism,  476.  They  object  to  the  church,  because  they 
cannot  see  that  it  is  an  organic  whole,  552,  xii.  470.  They  were  the 
aggressors  in  the  war  against  Catholics,  x  432.  The}'  adopted  Evangel- 
icalism for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  church,  436.  Protestants  are 
sick  morally  rather  than  intellectually,  v.  548,  vi.  158.  The  catholiciz- 
ing class  of  Protestants,  vii.  292.  Protestants  have  vindicated  every 
Catholic  doctrine,  vi.  138.  Intolerance  of  Protestants,  528.  There  are 
no  essential  differences  of  Protestants,  v.  261.  Protestant  and  Christian 
are  contradictory  terms,  i.  255.  Protestants  repeat  objections  that  have 
been  refuted,  vi.  283.  They  do  not  claim  that  the  reformers  were  men 
of  holy  lives,  or  sound  doctrine,  v.  250.  Their  variations  are  not  progress, 
258.  Their  notion  of  worship,  viii.  121.  Their  objection  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Mar}',  77,  120.  They  deny  the  Incarnation  in  its  true  sense, 
364,  xi.  89,  xii.  278.  They  "speak  of  the  world,  and  the  world  heareth 
them"  .  viii.  366.  The  Protestant  press  echoes  popular  sentiment,  xix, 
79.  Protestant  history,  vi.  400.  Protestant  misrepresentations  of  Cath- 
olic writers,  xviii.  362.     Equal  rights  of  Protestants,  366. 

Protoplasm  is  not  the  origin  of  organic  life.  ix.  366.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
duced mechanically  from  protein,  450. 

Proudhon,  Pierre-Joseph,  asserts  that  God  is  incompatible  with  lib- 
erty, iii.  330.  He  maintains  that  God  is  the  source  of  all  tyranny,  xix. 
458.  He  contends  that  atheism  is  the  condition  of  liberty,  xvii.  462.  He 
is  a  logical  atheist,  xiii.  376.  He  is  the  best  representative  of  socialist 
destructiveness,  x.  528.     His  formula,  xiv.  202. 

Providence  is  seen  in  all  history,  iv.  418.  The  belief  in  Providence 
is  universal,  419.  Providence  is  free.  396.  It  does  not  contravene  the 
freedom  of  man,  418.  Providential  men,  92,  147,  399.  Providence  is 
not  recognized  by  non-Catholic  philosophers,  v.  139. 

Prudence.  The  avowal  of  religious  truth  is  prudence,  xii.  156,  535, 
xiii.  422,  434,  447.  Fidelity  to  God  is  prudence,  x.  355.  Prudence  and 
timidity,  xv.  121.  That  which  is  most  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
church  is  prudence  for  Catholics,  v.  544.  Candor  is  prudent,  xi.  139. 
True  prudence  is  regarded  by  the  world  as  rashness,  111.  The  church 
does  not  rely  on  human  prudence,  139.    Prudence  and  earnestness,  v.  45. 

Prussia  and  the  revolution,  xiv.  462.  Prussia  and  the  unity  of  Ger- 
many, xviii.  475. 

Psychology  and  psycho-anatomy,  i.  25.  Psychology  is  not  the  basis 
of  ontology,  iii.  124.  It  is  inseparable  from  ontology,  iv.  391.  There  is 
an  ontological  element  in  every  psychological  fact,  iii.  125.     Psycholo- 
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gists  always  include  an  ontological  element  in  their  premises,  ii.  365. 
Psychologism  and  ontologism  are  sophistical,  400.  Exclusive  psy- 
chology leads  to  error,  322.  It  results  in  egoism,  509,  viii.  595.  It  im- 
plies atheism,  xix.  488.  Only  an  abstract  God  can  be  concluded  from 
psychological  data,  iii.  133.  Psychologists  start  with  a  falsehood,  ii. 
262.  They  err  in  dividing  the  soul  into  a  plurality  of  faculties,  i. 
52. '  They  destroy  the  soul  by  resolving  it  into  its  attributes,  and  lose 
its  unity,  74.  Tliey  assert  that  the  soul  may  know  itself,  as  it  were, 
absolutely,  81.  They  apply  the  principle  and  method  of  physical  science 
to  psychology,  204.  They  do  not  recognize  the  activity  of  the  object, 
447.  They  start  from  thought  as  a  purely  subjective  fact,  xiv.  357. 
They  make  thought  wholly  subjective  and  derive  ontology  from  it,  ii. 
311.  They  make  the  soul  intelligent  and  intelligible  in  itself,  482.  They 
place  the  abstract  and  possible  before  the  concrete  and  real,  l.  235.' 
Psychologism,  constructed  by  reflection  on  intuitions  taken  as  psycholog- 
ical facts,  can  give  only  abstract  ideas,  235.  Psychologists  can  never 
conclude  being  from  the  intuition  of  existences,  ii.  71.  Psychologists 
are  not  found  among  the  ancients,  the  fathers,  or  the  scholastics,  i.  134. 
Psychologists  make  the  soul  the  starting-point  and  attain  to  real  and  nec- 
essary being  by  induction  from  the  intuition  of  the  contingent,  282. 
Psychologists  divided  into  scholastics  and  Cartesians,  283.  There  are 
more  great  names  among  ontologists  than  psychologists,  277.  On- 
tological and  psychological  schools  of  philosophy,  276.  Psychologism 
is  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  religion  and  society,  279.  It  is  generally 
taught  in  Catholic  schools,  278.  Theologians  abandon  the  psychologi- 
cal method  when  they  explain  theology,  466. 

,  Public  lands  of  the  United  States.  Their  cost  to  the  government,  xv. 
'150.  The  public  lands  and  revenue,  152,  158,  196.  The  public  lands  a 
trust,  153.  Their  cession  by  the  states,  154.  They  are  a  common  fund, 
ib  The  public  lands  and  the  debts  of  the  revolution,  157,  160.  Con- 
flicting claims  to  them,  159.  Their  value,  160.  The  right  of  congress 
to  distribute  their  proceeds,  161.  The  power  of  congress  to  dispose 
of  them,  ib.  202,  217.  The  expediency  of  distribution  of  their  proceeds, 
162.  Distribution  and  state  debts,  165,  195,  218.  Distribution  and  the 
tariff,  166,  200,  215.  Distribution  and  expansion,  167.  Distribution  and 
the  national  defences,  169.  Distribution  and  the  national  debt,  195. 
Distribution  and  state  rights,  197.  Distribution  and  political  corruption, 
199.  Distribution  and  agrarianism,  221.  Distribution  and  the  manufact- 
uring interest,  225.  Iniquity  of  distribution,  228.  Appeals  to  Democratic 
states  to  refuse  their  portion,  230.  Only  three  states  refused  their  por- 
tion, 266. 

Publishers  are  not  free  to  alter  an  author's  works,  iii.  230. 

Pugin,  A.  W.  N.     His  excessive  praise  of  Gothic  architecture,  x.  240. 

Pureed,  John  B.     Pastoral  Letter,  xii.  200. 

Purgatory,  viii.  17. 

Puritanism,  xviii.  376.  It  is  preferable  to  German  rationalism  and 
supernaturalism,  vi.  422.  Puritanism  and  rationalism,  xix.  542.  The 
Puritans  denied  the  competency  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  vii.  454,  xix. 
538.  They  founded  the  state  on  Christian  principles,  537.  The  Puri- 
tans and  reliaious  liberty,  xii.  106,  xiii,  122,  207,  217,  xix.  538.  Their 
intolerance,  vi.  528.  Their  excession  legislation,  xii.  28.  Their  moral- 
ity, viii.  242.  Their  hich  moral  standard,  xix.  539.  Their  general  cult- 
ure,  ib.  Their  hypocrisy,  vi.  418.  They  were  no  hypocrites,  ix.  221. 
Their  memory  is  honorable,  73.  They  were  better  than  what  has  fol- 
lowed, xi.  293.  The  Puritans  and  reform,  xx.  346.  Their  ministers 
formerly  kept  the  confessions  of  the  people  in  the  church  records,  vi.  511. 
The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Colony  left  England  for  the  sake  of  relig- 
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ious  liberty,  xi.  145.     The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Colony  are  not  lo 
be  confounded  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  Colony,  ib. 

Purity  of  life  is  necessary  for  sound  doctrine,  i.  111. 

Pusey,  E.  B.  He  objects  to  the  papacy  and  the  worship  of  Mary  in 
the  church,  viii.  217. 

Puseyites,  The,  xiv.  147,  183.  Converted  Puseyites,  149,  178, 180,  xix. 
562.  Puseyites  and  Protestants.  251.  Puseyism  and  Puseyites,  562. 
Their  sanctity,  xiv.  150,  160.     Their  disingenuousness,  168. 

Quakerism,  iv.  475,  xix.  390.  Its  "inner  liirht",  v.  364,  viii.  326.  It 
makes  wives  independent  of  husbands,  xviii.  415.  The  Quaker  women 
prophesied  naked,  vi.  553. 

Quarterly  Review,  The,  on  French  literature,  xix.  48.  Parliamentary 
Prospects,  xvi.  390. 

Quietism  and  selfishness  in  the  love  of  God,  xiv.  388. 

Race.  Unity  of  the  human  race,  xii.  243,  xvii.  265.  Solidarity  of  the 
race,  x.  545.  The  degeneracy  of  the  race  is  greater  in  Africans  than 
Caucasians,  xvii.  265.  The  race,  not  individuals,  sinned  in  Adam,  iv. 
106. 

Radicalism  and  conservatism,  xi.  242.  Radicals  attempt  to  overthrow 
Christianity  in  the  name  of  Christ,  189.  Why  many  Catholics  are  rad- 
icals, 177.  Radicalism  of  foreign  immigrants,  xviii.  290,  332.  Radical- 
ism in  the  United  States,  331.  The  radical  party  of  New  Hampshire, 
xv.  378. 

Raleigh,  Walter.     History  of  the  World,  iv.  403 

.Rambler,  The,  and  The  Dublin  Review,  xii.  136. 

Rami^re,  Pere,  on  Catholic  tradition  in  philosophy,  xiv.  530. 

Ranke,  Leopold,  has  refuted  much  calumny  in  his  history  of  the  popes, 
x.  369. 

Rationalism  is  the  assertion  of  the  authority  of  reason  outside  of  its 
sphere,  iii.  83.  It  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  church  than  simple  heresy, 
xi.  324.  It  rejects  the  Christian  mysteries  in  attempting  to  explain  them, 
xiv.  272.  It  is  a  reaction  against  the  reformers,  iii.  371,  viii.  326.  It  is 
a  reaction  against  Calvinism  and  Jansenism,  i.  307.  It  denies  the  necessity 
of  revealed  religion,  v.  303.  It  assumes  that  man  has  a  natural  destiny, 
iii.  143,  xv.  529.  It  reduces  man  to  a  mere  animal,  iii.  199.  It  is  like 
the  fox  that  lost  his  tail,  287.  It  makes  nature  the  measure  of  truth,  iv. 
34.  It  puts  man  in  the  place  of  God,  62.  Itcontends that  the  principles 
of  philosophy  were  originally  discoverable  by  reason,  iii.  138,  ix.  398. 
It  is  the  source  of  modern  errors,  iii.  144-  Its  objections  are  against  Cal- 
vinism and  Jansenism,  but  have  no  force  against  Catholicity,  293,  516, 
534.  It  excludes  Christianity  from  the  plan  of  creation,  586.  Rational- 
ism and  progress,  xii.  572.  Rationalists  fail  to  explain  history  without 
recognizing  the  supernatural,  i.  4S5.  They  have  no  confidence  in  rea- 
son, xx.  97.  It  is  difficult  to  refute  them  with  the  peripatetic  philosophy, 
125,  139.     Rationalists  and  literalists,  288. 

Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Albigenses,  xiii.  46. 

Real.'  The  real  is  prior  to  the  possible,  i.  236.  Only  the  real  is  intel- 
ligible, ii.  261. 

Realism  and  nominalism  are  more  nearly  related  than  is  commonly 
thought,  i.  177,  n.  The  realists  are  only  partly  risrht,  372.  They  held 
that  the  genus  may  exist  without  individuals,  ii.  188.  They  held  abstrac- 
tions to  be  real  entities,  286  They  held  that  the  ideal  is  known,  though 
only  in  the  actual,  i.  126. 

Reason  is  not  a  facultj',  iii.  138,  iv.  341,  viii.  353.  It  includes  intellect 
and  will,  i.  351,  ii.  414.  Reason  as  the  faculty  of  intelligence  must  be 
distinguished  from  reason  as  its  object,  120.  Reason  taken  subjectively 
and  objectively,  xiv.  322,   xviii.   53.      Reason  as  the  power  to  know  is 
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subjective;  as  the  intelligible,  objective,  iv.  342.  Its  usepreferred  in 
the  subjective  sense  ouly,  ii.  415.  Spontaneous  and  reflective  reason,  i. 
16,  iv.  288,  350.  Reason  as  the  world  of  ideas,  the  Logos,  i.  116. 
Reason  and  understanding  are  not  distinct  faculties,  iii.  27,  iv.  343,  vi. 
36.  Reason  is  not  impersonal,  iv.  340,  vi.  45.  Transcendentalists  regard 
reason  as  impersonal,  5.  Reason  ■without  personality  is  in  potentia,  46. 
Reason  makes  man  a  moral  agent,  viii.  324.  Reason  cannot  explain  itself, 
ii.  303.  It  cannot  legitimate  itself,  v.  509.  The  ability  and  the  failure 
of  reason,  xiv.  557.  It  asserts  its  own  limitation,  iii.  509,  v.  281.  It  is 
infallible  in  its  sphere,  i.  468,  502,  v.  371,  vi.  150.  It  is  insufficient  for 
attaining  to  our  destiny,  xiv.  560.  It  would  suffice  if  our  destiny  were 
natural,  iii.  250,  262,  xii.  101.  It  asserts  that  our  end  is  supernatural, 
iii.  510.  Its  insufficiency  is  only  in  relation  to  the  supernatural  order, 
i.  504.  Reason  is  not  able  to  construct  a  system  of  philosophy,  iii.  146, 
198,  306.  It  does  not  suffice  for  itself,  307.  It  is  decried  by  many  in 
order  to  exalt  tradition,  i.  326.  It  can  prove  that  God  is,  but  it  receives 
the  idea  from  tradition,  not  di recti}- from  intuition,  ii.  97.  Reason  has 
always  recognized  the  supernatural, v.  138.  It  caunotalonedemoustrate 
the  necessity  of  the  supernatural,  i.  468,  v.  231.  It  cannot  by  its  own 
light  conceive  of  that  necessity,  i.  469.  It  cannot  by  its  own  light 
know  God  as  the  author  of  the  supernatural  order,  476.  Reason  com- 
munes with  the  divine  reason,  v.  180.  It  is  authoritative  by  such 
communion,  178.  The  divine  reason  is  the  light  of  the  human,  138. 
The  human  reason  is  not  of  the  same  nature  with  the  divine,  vi.  48. 
The  reason  of  the  race  is  the  inspiration  of  God,  v.  138.  Reason  cannot 
without  revelation  decide  questions  in  relation  to  the  supernatural,  vi. 
357.  It  cannot  decide  the  intrinsic  truth  of  revelation,  361,  430.  It 
must  decide  on  the  motives  of  credibility  of  revelation,  583.  Proof  of 
the  necessity  of  revelation  from  the  insufficiency  of  reason,  i.  467,  468. 
475.  The  insufficiency  of  reason  proves  the  fact  of  revelation,  474,  476. 
Reason  teaches  that  our  end  is  supernatural,  revelation  in  what  it  specif- 
ically consists,  ii.  280.  Reason  needs  revelation  for  its  full  develop- 
ment, 375,  432, 447.  Reason  is  elevated ,  not  enslaved,  by  revelation,  i.  326. 
Reason  teaches  that  we  should  worship  God,  but  cannot  tell  what  the  wor- 
ship should  be,  v.  304.  It  has  never  been  able  to  prescribe  a  religion  satis- 
factory to  itself,  283.  It  teaches  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  relig- 
ion, 305.  Reason  and  revelation  must  be  equally  asserted,  151.  They 
both  stand  on  the  same  footing,  ii.  247.  Reason  is  competent  to  judge 
of  the  fact  of  miracles,  v.  372.  Reason  is  not  the  criterion  of  faith,  xiv. 
549.  Faith  presupposes  reason,  268.  Reason  and  faith  have  not  the  same 
matter.  269.  They  cannot  be  harmonized  on  any  philosophy  taught 
in  the  schools,  i.  419,  426,  495.  To  harmonize  them  is  the  problem  of  the 
age,  494.  Reason  opposes  Jansenism  and  Calvinism,  but  not  Catholic- 
ity, iii.  300.  It  rejects  heathen  superstitions,  294.  It  is  impotent  with- 
out revelation,  iv.  95.  Doubt  of  reason  is  the  great  error  of  the  age,  iii. 
264,  xii.  100.  Reason  was  opposed  by  the  reformers  and  asserted  by  the 
church,  viii.  327.  Reason  can  know  that  God  is,  but  not  fully  what  he 
is,  iii.  236.  The  cultivation  of  reason  should  be  a  means,  not  an  end, 
vi.  364.  It  receives  a  different  culture  in  Christian  nations  from  that 
in  paganism,  xiv.  562.  Its  good  is  in  possessing  truth,  not  in  its  end- 
less seekiug,  vi.  364.  Reason  is  not  legislative,  xiv.  303,  342.  Rea- 
son cannot  witness  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  v.  350.  Reason  dis- 
tinguished from  private  judgment,  vii.  248.  Intuitive  and  discursive 
reason,  i,  355,  v.  349.  Reasoning  as  an  operation  of  the  mind,  i.  116. 
Philosophical  and  mathematical  reasoning,  37.  Reasoning  is  detecting 
the  ideal  in  the  actual,  or  generalizing,  127.  It  is  defining,  128.  It  con- 
sists in  deducing  conclusions  from  given  premises,  262.     In  reasoning 
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the  conclusion  follows  necessarily  from  the  premises,  270.  All  reason- 
ing is  syllogistic,  335,  v.  497.  Nothing  is  assented  to  in  the  conclusion 
that  was  not  assented  to  iu  the  premises,  ib.  Reasoning  does  not  ex- 
tend knowledge  to  new  matter,  i.  262,  335.  It  is  an  exercise  of  the  reflective 
understanding,  263,  ii.  422.  Its  object  must  be  sensible,  orsensibly  repre- 
sented, i.  263.  It  requires  language,  ii.  422.  It  requires  the  intuition  of  cau- 
sality, i.  269,  382.  402,  ii.  26.  Its  modes  are  analysis  and  synthesis,  425.  It 
does  not  originate  belief,  but  comes  afterwards  to  prove  it,  95.  Reason 
is  not  restricted  to  ratiocination,  iii.  493.  Reasoning  can  conclude  noth- 
ing not  contained  in  the  premises,  iii.  134.  The  necessity  of  reasoning 
with  unbelievers,  xx.  115.  Reason  establishes  the  reasonableness  of 
revelation,  xv.  551.  Reason  cannot  prove  Christianity  false,  548.  Prac- 
tical reason  and  the  assent  of  the  race,  549.  Reason  objectively  is  God, 
xi.  436.  Reason  distinguishes  man  from  animals,  viii.  131.  Reason  and 
faith  rest  on  the  same  authority,  iii.  214.  Reason  must  know  God  as 
the  first  and  the  final  cause  before  faith  is  possible,  241.  No  act  of  faith 
is  possible  without  the  assent  of  reason,  26:!,  viii.  30.  Harmony  of  rea- 
son and  faith,  iii.  260,  289,  310,  530,  xx.  98.  Reason  is  not  restricted  by 
faith,  iii.  392,  xi.  468.  Reason  cannot  judge  of  the  intrinsic  truth  of 
faith,  iii.  395,  xiii.  59.  Reason  the  eye,  and  faith  the  telescope,  iii.  405, 
viii.  32.  No  antagonism  was  supposed  between  them  till  the  reforma- 
tion, iii.  535.  They  are  not  two  independent  spheres,  571,  Reason  can 
prove  the  possibility  of  revelation,  76.  xv.  55.  Revelation  does  not  su- 
persede reason,  iii.  213,  250,  263,  ix.  578.  Revelation  must  accord  with 
reason,  iii.  261.  It  takes  nothing  from  reason,  but  adds  to  it,  viii. 
353. 

Reasons  for  adhering  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  xix.  175. 

Rebellion,  xvi.  179, 180.  It  is  of  satanic  origin,  iv.  547.  Punishment 
for  rebellion,  xviii.  170. 

Rebellion  of  the  Confederate  States.  Causes  of  the  rebellion,  xvii.  125, 
367.  421.  The  South  had  no  cause  of  rebellion.  128.  137,  292.  588.  The 
rebellion  and  the  tariff,  129.  The  rebellion  and  slavery,  130,  142,  145, 
228,  300,  348,  466.  Character  of  the  rebellion,  133.  The  southern  people 
are  deceived  by  their  leaders,  137.  Resources  of  the  rebellion,  141.  The 
war  is  to  be  welcomed,  ib.  A  battle-cry  of  freedom,  155.  Catholics 
and  the  rebellion,  156.  Constitutionality  of  the  measures  for  suppress- 
ing it,  167.  The  border  slave  states  and  the  rebellion,  172,  310,  466. 
The  necessity  of  a  united  North,  193.  The  right  of  coercion,  218.  Re- 
bellion is  the  act  of  the  states,  221,  505.  Belligerent  rights  of  the  rebels, 
222.  Effects  of  the  rebellion  of  a  state,  235,  245,  454.  A  state  may 
rebel,  241,  454.  Confusion  of  theories  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
293.  Danger  of  foreign  intervention,  314.  Rights  of  war  agaiust  the 
rebels,  325.  Strength  of  the  rebellion,  350.  Confiscation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  rebels,  170,  294.  Confiscation  authorized  by  the  rights  of  war, 
298,  467.  Policy  of  confiscation.  299.  Emancipation  and  the  rebellion, 
171.  Policy  of  emancipation,  309.  Democratic  leaders  blame  the  Re- 
publicans for  the  war,  419.  The  rebellion  and  northern  pro-slavery 
Democrats,  426.  The  rebellion  sustained  by  European  monarchies,  442, 
469.  It  is  a  war  against  liberty.  445.  The  government  may  offer  par- 
don, not  peace,  to  the  rebels,  449.  Amnesty  to  the  rebels,  513.  Rebels 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  514.  The  states  in  rebellion  have  no  civil 
rights.  461.  Conditions  of  their  return,  464.  Modes  of  their  return,  474, 
524.  Reconstruction  and  slaverj7,  238.  Reconstruction  and  southern 
society,  xx.  347.  Punishment  of  the  rebels,  xviii.  169.  Their  moral 
guilt,  173.     The  rebellion  is  territorial,  159.  174. 

Redemption.  Christ  came  for  the  redemption  of  sinners,  vii.  78.  The 
effects  of  the  redemption  are  not  restricted  to  those  living  since  the  time 
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of  Christ,  94.  *od  could  have  pardoned  sinners  without  redemption .  ib. 
He  could  have  refused  pardon,  95.  No  created  intellect  could  have 
conceived  of  the  possibility  of  redemption,  ib.  The  redemption  was  con- 
dign satisfaction,  9G.  Christ  could  offer  his  sufferings  in  satisfaction  for 
sin,  97.  There  is  no  injustice  in  Christ's  atoning  for  man,  ib.  Christ's 
atoning  satisfies  God's  justice,  99.  The  remission  of  sin  is  not  the  only 
effect  of  redemption,  100.  The  redemption  is  applied  to  none  but  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  103,  viii.  55,  205.  Christ  did  not  incur  the  divine  displeas- 
ure, vii.  105.  The  redemption  manifests  the  Father's  love,  ib.  The  sac- 
rifice of  Christ  satisfies  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  109.  The  redemption 
asserts  that  salvation  is  not  possible  out  of  the  church,  113.  It  precedes 
regeneration  logically,  viii.  54. 

Reflection  is  always  analytic,  i.  424.  It  can  never  add  to  the  matter 
Of  intuition,  320,  424.     It  needs  a  sensible  sign,  iii.  139. 

Reform.  Conservative  and  revolutionary  reform,  iv.  544.  Reform 
and  revolution,  xiv.  456.  Political  reform  is  obtainable  without  revolu- 
tion, xv.  402,  569.  No  man  has  the  right  to  attempt  revolutionary  re- 
form on  his  own  authority,  iv.  545.-  Reform  must  be  effected  in  a 
legal  method,  xx.  296.  Reform  is  opposed  to  development,  x.  147.  It 
cannot  be  based  on  selfishness,  iv.  498;  nor  on  love,  500.  It  is  not  effect- 
ed by  violence,  but  by  the  quiet  action  of  charity,  ix.  577.  It  must 
have  its  root  in  the  past,  xx.  237.  Christianity  can  never  need  reform, 
xiv.  451.  Reform  needed  in  the  church,  xx.  222.  It  is  needed  for  Cath- 
olics, not  for  the  church,  xii.  220.  The  reform  needed  among  Catholics, 
xx.  304.  It  is  admissible  in  the  human,  not  in  the  divine,  element  of 
the  church,  296.  It  may  be  needed  in  the  administration  of  the  church, 
xiv.  455.  Itis  practicable  only  under  the  guidance  of  the  church,  x. 
265,  xix.  112.  It  is  not  possible  under  sectarianism,  iv.  520.  The  church 
is  as  necessary  to  social  as  to  individual  reform,  511.  Social  reform  is 
not  possible  without  supernatural  aid,  509.  False  principles  of  reform 
increase  the  evil,  xviii.  387.  Hobbies  of  social  reformers,  xv.  109. 
They  fancy  they  make  discoveries  when  they  learn  what  is  familiar  to 
every  Catholic,  xiv.  424.  Institutions  that  have  fulfilled  their  mission 
are  not  susceptible  of  reform,  xx.  366. 

Reformation.  The  Protestant  reformation  was  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, iii.  303,  xii.  563,  xiii.  IIS.  It  was  a  revival  of  genlilism,  iv.  575. 
Its  strength  was  in  its  secular  character,  x.  378.  It  gained  its  way  by 
violence,  432,  xiii.  68,  228.  Causes  of  its  rapid  spread,  x.  467,  509,  xii. 
172.  Nationalism  was  remotely  a  cause  of  the  reformation,  x.  471.  The 
reformation  owed  its  success  to  the  transformations  of  the  times,  511. 
It  was  strengthened  by  opposition  on  the  part  of  churchmen  to  inevita- 
ble chances,  517.  It  was  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  essentially  papal 
constitution  of  the  church,  xii.  180.  It  was  a  good  movement  at  the 
outset,  538,  565.  The  reformation  and  the  abuses  in  the  church,  538, 
563 .  The  abuses  could  have  been  more  successfully  corrected 
without  schism,  iv.  558,  viii.  27.  The  necessity  of  the  reformation,  xii. 
538,  568.  Its  normal  development  was  the  Council  of  Trent,  566.  Prot- 
estantism is  the  result  of  its  abnormal  development,  575.  It  was  carried 
further  than  at  first  intended,  x.  84.  It  was  revolutionaiy,  xiv.  456.  It 
introduced  the  revolutionary  principle  into  politics,  460.  It  was  not 
ultimate.  262.  It  impeded  the  progress  of  civilization,  vii.  489.  The 
reformation  and  the  Germanic  civilization,  xi.  505.  It  shows  more  than 
human  power,  ix.  219.  It  was  presumptively  schism,  vi.  573.  It  cannot 
be  defended  from  schism  by  asserting  private  judgment,  580.  Its 
principle  tends  to  the  rejection  of  the  supernatural,  xiv.  459.  Its  prin- 
ciples lead  to  indifferentism,  v.  263.  Its  best  representatives  are  liberal 
Prof- "starts   £61,  It.  has  resulted  in  religious  scepticism,  245.    It  assumed 
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that  God  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  his  church,  x.  5.  It  impugns  his  prov- 
idence, 826.  The  reformation  and  marriage,  xiii.  526,  540.  The  ref- 
ormation and  liberty,  125.  It.  rejected  authority  and  liberty,  x.  131. 
The  reformers  were  not  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  xiii.  227.  The  re- 
formers asserted  the  principle  of  pure  naturalism,  viii.  207.  They  assert- 
ed the  total  depravity  of  nature,  hi.  512,  vi.  150.  They  denied  reason 
and  free-will,  151.  They  regarded  reason  as  deceptive,  viii.  327.  They 
did  not  avow  the  modern  doctrine  of  private  judgment,  vii.  583.  They 
opposed  to  the  church  only  pure  denial,  viii.  449.  They  did  not  oppose 
the  Bible,  but  only  their  private  opinion,  to  the  church,  409.  In  assert- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Bible  they  simply  denied  the  authority  of  the 
church  to  declare  its  sense,  449.  They  were  not  holy  men,  x.  429,  437. 
Their  alienation  from  the  church,  v.  194.  They  did  not  break  with  the 
church  from  religious  motives,  x.  435.  They  thought  they  could  retain 
Christianity  without  the  papacv,  xiii.  376.  In  rejecting  the  papacy  they 
lost  Christianity,  xviii.  460.  They  wished  at  first  to  reject  only  a  small 
part  of  Catholic  doctrine,  viii.  427.  538,  xiii.  169.  They  erred  in  demand- 
ing reform  at  the  expense  of  Catholicity,  xx.  296.  They  would  have 
shrunk  from  the  development  their  principles  have  received,  xiv.  459. 
They  never  understood  the  relation  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
iii.  513.  They  were  conspirators  against  authority,  xiv.  457.  None  of 
their  promises  have  been  kept,  v.  ^254.  Their  folly  is  now  seen  by  all 
the  world,  xx.  298. 

Regeneration,  viii.  290,  398,  557,  xii.  68,  570.  Its  necessity  was  not 
created  by  sin,  viii.  49.  It  does  not  destroy  personal  individuality,  562, 
571.  It  is  not  the  direct  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  557. 

Reichenbach,  Karl  von.         His  element  of  od,  ix.  98,  163,  214,  336. 

Reid,  Thomas  ,  tried  to  harmonize  philosophy  and  common  sense,  i.  386. 
His  common  sense  is  the  power  to  perceive  first  principles,  31.  His  first 
principles,  ii.  500,  iv.  344.  He  called  them  beliefs,  iii.  494.  He  calls 
causality  a  principle  of  common  sense,  i.  387.  He  asserts  principles  as 
prior  to  experience,  ii.  248.  He  makes  consciousness  a  special  faculty, 
i.  404.  He  denies  intermediary  ideas,  ii.  294.  He  was  a  feeble  prelude 
to  Kant,  133- 

Reinkens,  Joseph  H.,  on  the  old  Catholic  movement,  xiii.  389. 

Relativity  of  knowledge,  iii.  235,  ix.  446.  It  is  the  denial  of  knowl- 
edge, ii.  19.     It  is  a  self-contradictory  theory.  12. 

Relations  are  not  always  reciprocal,  ix.  446.  The  relation  of  being  to 
existences  is  extrinsic,  ii.  71.  The  relation  of  object  and  subject,  the 
ideal  and  the  empirical,  is  that  of  causality,  63. 

Relics.  The  worship  of  relics,  viii.  174.  The  honor  paid  them  by 
Catholics,  vii.  427.  That  honor  is  not  idolatrous,  341.  It  is  not  super- 
stitious, 349.    The  genuineness  of  relics  is  not  of  faith,  via   20. 

Religion  and  philosophy  are  not  separable,  i.  22.  Religion  and  morals 
are  not  separable,  ii.  88,  93.  Religion  and  morals  are  united  in  Catholic 
theology,  vi.  417.  Man  is  active,  not  passive  in  religion,  viii.  324.  It  is 
not  all  in  the  external,  331.  It  is  not  wholly  inward,  iv.  96.  Subjectively 
considered  it  is  in  the  rational,  not  the  sensitive,  nature,  viii.  324.  It 
does  not  originate  in  human  nature,  vi.  71.  It  cannot  originate  in  nat- 
ure, ix.  480."  Religion  as  an  element  of  human  nature,  v.  52.  Religious 
phenomena  do  not  proceed  from  a  special  faculty  in  man,  vi.  64,  79. 
Religion  as  originating  in  sentiment,  iv.  284,  333,  398,  419.  It  does  not 
originate  in  sentiment,  v.  153.  It  is  not  a  mere  sentiment,  iv.  333, 419.  It 
does  not  originate  in  the  emotions,  iii.  87.  Religion  defined,  vi.  78. 
It  is  the  bond  of  man  to  God,  iii.  411.  It  involves  the  idea  of  obliga- 
tion, vi.  75.     It  is  the  supreme  law,  v.  248.     It  is  an  act  of  free-will,  iii. 
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41,  viii.  328.  Its  basis  is  the  creative  act,  12!).  Its  immediate  end  is  God, 
iii.  43,  viii.  336.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  our  origin  and  end,  iii.  47.  It 
covers  all  our  duties,  ix.  583.  All  religion  is  teleological,  viii.  147. 
There  never  has  been  but  one  religion,  xiii.  579.  It  is  one  and  exclu- 
sive, x.  211,  xii.  541.  A  religion  that  concedes  the  possibility  of  salva- 
tion in  another  confesses  that  it  is  not  the  true  religion,  x.  212.  Liberty 
of  religion  and  toleration,  208.  To  assert  the  indifference  of  religions 
is  to  deny  religion,  211.  Religion  could  be  given  only  by  God,  ix. 
481'  All  religions  have  their  type  in  Christianity,  iii.  282,  ix.  480,  xv. 
552.  False  religions  are  corruptions  of  the  true  religion,  and 
subsequent  to  it,  vii.  523.  The  primitive  religion  must  have  been 
the  true,  ix.  481.  The  true  religion  is  the  primitive,  47!),  xiv.  212. 
All  religions  retain  something  "of  revealed  truth,  xii.  542.  False 
religions  conceal  much  truth  mingled  with  errors,  xiv.  448.  False 
religions  are  better  than  none,  xi.  294,  321,  454,  xiii.  136.  The 
religion  of  the  sects  is  better  than  naturalism,  xix.  543.  The  religions 
of  the  heathen  show  a  reminiscence  of  God's  unity,  v.  294.  Every  relig- 
ion claims  to  be  a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  ix.  443.  Natural 
religion  and  Christianity,  xii.  50.  Natural  religion  has  its  existence  in 
human  reason,  ib,  87.  Eclecticism  in  religion,  vi786.  Absolute  religion, 
87.  Religion  is  not  affected  by  climate  or  geographical  position,  ix.' 
308.  The  need  of  religion  increases  with  civilization,  xix.  514.  Relic:  - 
ion  fosters  civilization  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end,  ii.  121.  Religion  can 
mediate  between  authority  and  liberty  only  as  an  organism,  xii.  41,  74. 
Without  organization  as  a  church,  it  is  only  an  idea,  41.  To  be  a  pow- 
er it  must  be  independent  of  the  state  and  of  individuals,  42.  Reason 
has  never  succeeded  in  prescribing  a  rational  religion,  v.  281.  It  con- 
demns the  religions  of  the  irentilcs. "283.  Nationalism  in  religion,  xiii. 
578,  xviii.  304.  Religion  and  politics,  xiii.  576,  xviii.  365.  Religion  is 
not  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  politics,  xiii.  108.  Religion  and  pol- 
itics in  Catholic  and  Protestant  countries.  189.  The  authority  of  relig- 
ion is  higher  than  human  reasonings,  ii.  431.  Religion  is  not  a  devel- 
opment of  heathenism,  ix.  424. 

Hi  marks  on  the  Science  of  History,  i.  214. 
Render  to  Ccesar  the  thingsthat  are  Ccesar's,  ix.  31. 
Repentance  and  doing  penance,  xx.  186.     Magdalen's  repentance,  vii. 
367. 

Republican  party.  The.  Origin  of  the  Republican  party,  xvi.  354. 
Its  tendency,  356.  Its  principles,  358.  Its  policy,  356.  The 
Republican  party  and  social  despotism,  358.  National  and  Dem- 
ocratic Republicans,  361.  Origin  of  the  Republican  part}',  xvii. 
4 is.  585.  The  Republican  party  and  slavery,  71,  85,  104,  119, 
136,423,543.  The  Republican  party  and  centralization,  86,  591.  The 
Republican  party  and  the  risrhts  of  states,  xviii.  525.  The  Republican 
party  andlabor  reform.  531.  The  Republican  party  and  the  finances, 
532,  586.  The  Republican  party  and  Know-nothings,  xvii.  423.  The  Re- 
publican party  and  Catholics.  432.  The  Republican  party  and  recon- 
struction, xviii.  521,  568,  580.  It  is  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
546. 

Republicanism.  Constitutional  republicanism,  xv.  375.  Republican- 
ism and  despotism,  xviii.  152.  Republicanism  is  of  Catholic  origin, 
xiii.  120.  Its  principle  is  obedience  to  law,  not  to  persons,  xx.  276.  It 
is  the  only  legitimate  government,  322.  It  is  the  only  hope  for  Europe. 
xvi.  lis.  Its  failure  in  Spanish  America,  xv.  563.  Its  establishment 
in  the  United  States.  562.     Its  impossibility  in  Canada  or  Ireland,  567. 

Reservation.  .Mental,  xiv.  1(15. 

Resurrection  of  the  flesh,  iii.  369,  vii.  424.  viii.  179,  ix.  389.  It  is 
known  only  by  revelation,  v.  342. 
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Reuchlin,  Johann,  and  tbc  study  of  Greek,  x.  466. 

Revelation.  Reason  can  prove  the  possibility  of  revelation,  iii.  76. 
xv.  55.  The  fact  of  revelation  may  be  proved  as  any  other  fact,  ii.  SS. 
iii.  255.  Revelation  is  necessary  for  the  right  conduct  of  life,  510.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  truth,  i.  22.  It  is  necessary  to  science, 
i.  326,  iii.  584,  v.  510.  Without  revelation  ideal  intuition  would  be  as  if 
it  were  not,  iii.  171.  Revelation  of  truth  in  faith  and  science  is  coeval 
with  man,  ii.  246,  iii.  190.  xi.  450.  The  primitive  revelation,  i.  482,  iii. 
190,  280,  413,  547,  583,  vii.  3,  ix.  422,  473,  x.  320,  xi.  450,  xii.  218,  542, 
xv.  553.  The  ancient  heathen  and  primitive  revelation,  xv.  554. 
Revelation  is  ever  present,  xii.  185.  Man  everywhere  retains  some 
traditions  of  revelation,  i.  483,  504,  ii.  246,  xi.  323,  xii.  101,  542,  xiv.  563. 
Revelation  can  only  be  made  to  rational  subjects,  v.  18,  xx.  120.  It  is 
made  to  reason,  not  by  or  through  it,  xiv.  560.  Its  intelligibleness,  v. 
392.  Revelation  of  the  intelligible  and  the  superintelligible,  vii.  33.  It 
requires  a  divine  interpreter,  v.  396.  It  requires  an  ever-present  and 
tinmistakable  interpreter,  347.  It  requires  an  infallible  interpreter,  348. 
It  must  be  witnessed  to,  viii.  412.  Reason  cannot  witness  to  the  truth 
of  revelation,  v.  349.  The  truth  of  revelation  is  believed  on  the  veracity 
of  God,  iii.  313,  394.  The  revelation  which  God  makes  is  exempt  from 
error,  v.  429.  To  investigate  the  intrinsic  truth  of  revelation  is  to  ask 
if  God  tells  the  truth,  vi.  363.  Revelation  is  as  credible  as  history  or 
tradition,  ii.  245.  Only  Catholics  accept  it  in  its  integrity  and  genuine 
sense,  v.  402.  It  contains  mysteries  hot  evident  to  reason,  xiv.  271.  It 
does  not  supersede  reason,  i.  326,  iii.  213,  250,  263,  ix.  578.  It  must 
accord  with  reason,  iii.  261.  It  takes  nothing  away  from  reason  but 
adds  to  it,  i.  326,  viii.  353.  It  aids  reason  as  the  telescope  the  eye,  v. 
302.  It  is  not  sufficient  without  grace,  v.  320.  It  is  always  formal,  xiv. 
66.  The  necessity  of  revelation  is  known  only  by  revelation,  iii.  250, 
xii.  93.  It  is  necessary  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  supernatural  destiny. 
i.  470.  The  argument  for  the  necessity  of  revelation  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  reason,  467,  468,  475.     Its  necessity  cannot  be  proved  a  priori,. 

468.  Reason   cannot  of   itself  conceive  of  the  necessity  of  revelation, 

469.  The  necessity  of  Christian  revelation  does  not  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  revelation  to  attain  to  a  natural  destiny,  474. 

Revival.  The  revival  of  letters  in  the  15th  century,  ix.  382,  x.  118, 
259,  362.     Protestant  revivals,  iv.  191.  xx.  100. 

Revolution.  The  right  of  revolution,  xv.  395,  511,  xvi.  18,  73,  xvii.  285, 
xviii.  453.  The  right  of  revolution  and  American  independence,  xvi. 
35,  77,  180.  The  revolution  and  the  church,  xix.  405.  Revolution  is 
opposed  to  religion,  iv.  546.  Revolutionism  and  the  reformation,  xiv. 
460,  520.  Reform  and  revolution,  xvii.  286.  Revolutionary  doctrine 
is  incompatible  with  government,  x.  204,  xii.  328,  xvi.  119.  Revolution 
maybe  the  origin,  but  not  the  basis,  of  a  state,  xvii.  481.  Revolution 
and  civilization,  xvi.  76;  The  revolution  and  the  rule  of  intelli- 
gence, xix.  406;  national  debts,  406;  culture  and  equality,  408; 
national  unity,  xviii.  476.  Revolutions  and  the  common  and  civil 
law,  xix.  359.  The  revolutions  of  1688  and  1789,  xviii.  505.  The  revo- 
lution of  1S48  and  the  counter  revolution,  xii.  407.  The  revolution  of 
1848  was  not  anti-  Catholic,  423.  When  revolution  is  necessarv,  xv. 
86,  398.  When  it  can  be  successful,  399.  The  right  of  revolution  is 
never  resorted  to  in  practice,  396.  Revolution  abroad  and  at  home,  xix. 
351.  The  encouragement  of  revolution  abroad,  350.  Revolutions  are 
not  successful,  xvi.  534.  They  never  satisfy  their  authors,  115.  They 
end  in  despotism,  225.  They  are  not  productive  of  good,  xiv.  439. 
The  revolutions  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  been  provoked  by  the 
governments,  xi.  54.     Their  results  are  not  all  evil,  57.     Revolutionand 
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the  treaties  of  Vienna,  xviii.  470.  Hostility  of  tbc  revolution  to  the 
church,  487.  Revolutionists  violate  liberty  in  the  uame  of  liberty,  xi. 
172.  They  arc  not  friends  of  the  people,  x.  280.  No  nation  ever  en- 
dured their  sway  for  a  long  time,  281.  Their  schemes  are  based  on  self- 
ishness, 298.  They  combine  against  religious  liberty,  408,  xiii.  220. 
They  have  caused  a  reaction  in  favor  of  despotism,  xif.  227,  231.  Rev- 
olutionists and  csesarists,  xi.  497.  Revolutions  indicate  a  want  in  society, 
562.     The  sovereigns  are  the  worst  revolutionists,  xii.  329. 

Rhett,  R.  B.     Speech  on  the  Oregon  Territory  Bill,  xvi.  25. 

Rhode  Island.  Dorr's  rebellion,  xv.  508.  Conduct  of  the  Alsrerines, 
513. 

Riche,  Auguste,  The  Family,  xiii.  526. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal.  His  political  policy,  x.  379,  477,  xi.  295,  xii. 
329,  598,  xiii.  119,  213, 

Rienzi  Cola  di,  xii.  267. 

Right  is  what  God  commands,  iv.  198.  Right  is  the  rule,  not  the  endr 
of  morals,  ii.  457.  All  right  consists  in  being  governed  by  God  alone, 
x.  126.  Rights  are  not  derived  from  nature,  iii.  159.  Individual  rights, 
xii.  5.  Natural  and  civil  rights,  xi.  168,  xv.  388,  xviii.  46,  401.  Equal- 
ity of  rights,  x.  541,  xii.  Ill,  xiii.  136,  xv.  28,  386.  Natural  rights  are 
equal,  civil  are  not,  xi.  171.  Natural  rights  are  held  from  God.  xiii.  138, 
275.  Man  has  rights  not  held  from  the  state,  45,  137,  274.  309,  xv.  22, 
25,  xviii.  45.  The  rights  of  man  are  law  for  the  state,  xiii.  328.  The 
rights  of  man  and  society  are  equally  sacred,  xvii.  284.  Natural  rights 
are  inalienable,  xv.  315,  330.  They  may  be  forfeited,  xvii.  242.  Private 
rights  are  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  legislature,  xix.  356.  Natural 
rights  are  protected  by  the  church,  xiii.  233,  xvii.  340.  Rights  and  du- 
ties are  not  created  by  convention,  xv.  314.  Bills  of  rights,  25.  Civil 
and  political  rights,  xvii.  502.  The  right  of  suffrage  and  eligibility,  xv. 
385,  xviii.  382,  400.  Rights  of  negroes,  xvii.  548.  Natural  and*  civil 
rights  are  not  derived  from  God  through  the  church,  xx.  325.  All  rights 
depend  on  the  law  of  God,  xiii.  496.  Man  has  no  rights  independently 
of  God,  v.  278.  Man  has  no  rights  before  God,  ii.  93,  127,  xi.  440,  xiii. 
136,  xiv.  334.  All  rights  are  rights  of  God,  and  all  duties  are  to  God, 
xii.  443,  xiii.  275,  331,  xiv.  298,  301.  Rights  and  duties  between  man 
and  man,  xiii.  136.  What  are  called  man's  rights  are  real  rights,  xiv. 
301,  306,  314.  The  assertion  of  right  in  man  and  political  atheism,  297; 
despotism,  306;  rationalism.  308;  anarchy  and  socialism,  310;  pantheism 
and  occasionalism,  312.  Man  has  rights  only  as  a  trustee  or  minister, 
314,  329.  Rights  and  duties  do  not  originate  in  second  causes,  296,  300, 
308,  312.  Rights  and  duties  are  not  identical,  xviii.  349,  n.  The  right 
of  parents,  xiii.  403.  The  right  of  minorities,  517,  xv.  5.  The  right  of 
revolution,  395,  511,  xvi.  18,  73,  xvii.  285,  xviii.  453.  The  ri<?ht  of  prop- 
erty, xiv.  337.  Right  is  not  pariicipable,  313,  331.  Error  has  no  rights, 
but  the  man  who  errs  has  the  same  rights  as  he  who  errs  not,  xx.  317. 

Robespierre  began  by  opposing  capital  punishment,  x.  204. 

Roger,  of  Sens,  defends  before  Philip  V.  the  universal  dominion  of 
Christasman.  xi.  14.  He  shows  that  the  temporal  is  judged  by  the  spir- 
itual authority,  16. 

Rogers,  Henry.     The  Eclipse  of  Faith,  \\\.    2S4. 

Rohrbacber,  Uene-Francois.  and  the  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  xi.  270,  n.  On  the  relations  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
powers,  23.  He  commences  the  history  of  the  church  with  the  crea- 
tion, iii.  187. 

Roland.  Mine,  reaped  the  fruit  of  hcrsowimr,  xiii.  36. 

Romanic  and  Germanic  Orders  and  the  Catholic  critics,  xii.  291. 

Romanticists,  The,  would,  if  successful,  restore  barbaric  heathenism, 
x.  259. 
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Rome.  The  Roman  migration,  xi.  525.  The  constitution  of  Rome, 
xviii.  199.  Roman  municipalities,  207.  Sovereignty  attached  to  domain, 
153,  155.  Development  of  the  constitution  of  Rome,  88,  201,  206. 
Morals  of  the  Romans,  xiv.  398.  Marriage  among  the  Romans,  xiii. 
529.  Pagan  Rome  made  no  progress  in  civilization,  ix.  473.  Its  gods 
•were  not  originally  anthropomorphous,  538.  The  religions  tolerated 
■were  national,  xiv.  400.  The  provinces  were  not  romanized  before 
Christianity,  ib.  The  empire  was  an  advance  on  the  republic,  439.  It 
was  in  theory  a  republic,  xiii.  110,  xviii.  84,  88.  Despotism  of  the 
empire,  xiv.  519.  All  power  was  united  in  the  emperor,  xi.  537.  Rome 
lost  its  liberty  when  the  emperor  became  pontifex  maximus,  156. 
Church  and  state  under  the  empire,  xiii.  266.  The  church  and  the 
schools  under  the  empire,  x.  175.  The  Roman  law,  xi.  499,  xii.  263, 
xviii.  201.  Rome  was  not  converted  by  natural  means,  xiv.  401. 
Christians  had  no  natural  advantages  over  pagans  in  Rome,  406.  The 
spread  of  Christianity  was  not  analogous  to  that  of  national  religions  in 
Rome,  j'J.  Argument  of  the  early  Christians,  408.  The  introduction 
of  Christiau  morals  was  supernatural,  409.  The  vitality  of  paganism 
in  the-lst  and  2nd  centuries,  411.  Persecution  of  early  Christians,  410. 
Paganism  in  the  empire  after  Constantine,  xii.  131.  Cause  of  the  fall 
of  Rome,  xviii.  91.  The  calamity  of  its  fall,  x.  256.  The  coi  ruptionof 
Rome  when  the  empire  was  overthrown,  viii.  97.  ix.  540.  Civilization 
in  the  empire  after  the  conquest,  xii.  262.  Roman  civilization  triumphed 
over  the  barbarians,  124.  xviii.  81.  Roman  and  barbarian,  xi.  525. 
Romanic  civilization  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  xii.  582.  Rome  as  the 
capital  of  Italy,  xviii.  454.  The  association  of  Free-Thinkers  in  Rome, 
455.      The  church  is  called  Roman  to  rnark  the  centre  of  unity,  v.  524. 

Rosceline,  the  founder  of  nominalism,  ii.  286.  He  called  universals 
empty  words,  ib.  292,  493,  510,  iv.  471,  viii.  51.  His  nominalism  conflicts 
with  faith,  iii.  582. 

Roscoe,  William,  has  prepared  the  vindication  of  Leo  X.,  x.  369;  and 
of  Lucretia  Borgia,  ib.  xiii. 159. 

Rosecranz,  Sylvester,  and  the  civil  war,  xx.  247. 

Rosmini,  Antonio,  bases  philosophy  on  the  idea  of  being,  i.  400.  He 
confounds  the  notion  of  being  with  the  conception  of  essences,  428. 
He  makes  the  object  of  intuition  being  in  general,  ii.  260,  265.  His 
being  in  general  is  an  abstract  conception,  i.  400,  ii.  417,  450.  It  is  a 
pure  nullity,  260,  265.  He  assumes  that  nothing  can  make  itself  some- 
thing, 76.     He  fails  to  explain  causality,  i.  401. 

Rossi,  Pietro,  Principii  di  FUosofia  soprannaturale,  ii.  271,  iii.  536. 
He  shows  that  the  natural  has  its  origin,  medium,  and  end  in  the  super- 
natural, 273.  He  finds  the  principles  of  rational  science  in  the  ideal 
formula,  277,  523.  He  gives  a  formula  of  theology,  280.  Heholdsthat 
the  intelligibleness  of  things  is  in  their  cause,  522,  529.  He  shows  the 
rational  and  revealed  orders  as  parts  of  one  whole,  iii.  545.  He  shows 
the  dialectic  unity  of  the  real  order,  550.  His  method  is  synthetic,  548. 
He  reasons  more  like  Rosmini  than  like  Gioberti,  543.  His  terminology, 
539.  He  seems  to  attach  undue  importance  to  civilization  as  an  end, 
541.     His  sympathy  with  Ihe  Italian  government,  547. 

Rothenflue,  Francis,  holds  that  all  science  is  logically  deduced  from 
the  intuition  of  being  ,  ii.  479.  He  makes  the  object  passive  in  the  in- 
tuition of  being,  520.  He  fails  to  take  note  that  the  contingent  is  always 
presented  in  intution  along  with  the  necessary,  i.  292.  He  abandons 
his  ontologism  to  refute  pantheism,  ii.  266. 

Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques,  ContratSocial,  xv.  311.  xvi.329,  xvii.  562,  xviii. 
28.  He  gave  to  Luther's  heresy  its  politics,  iii.  33.  His  democracy  is 
pure  individualism,  ii.  226.     Its  effects  are  seeu  in  the  French  revolu- 
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tidn7227,~xi.  67,  72.  He  recognizes  no  constitution  of  the  nation  prior 
to  the  convention,  xviii.  75.  He  exaggerates  sentiment,  iv.  110.  He 
would  banish  all  who  teach  exclusive  "salvation,  viii.  210,  x.  231.  He 
says  the  man  who  thinks  is  depraved, xix.  90. 

Rozaven,  Pere,  and  La  Mennais,  x.\.  206. 

Rule  of  faith,  viii.  3,  434.  Protestants  confound  the  place  of  faith 
with  the  rule  of  faith,  419.  The  Bible  cannot  be  a  rule  of  faith,  420, 
587.  Insufficiency  of  the  Protestant  rule  of  faith,  121.  The  Quaker 
rule  of  faith,  435.  Tradition  as  a  rule  of  faith,  421,  432,  436.  Protest- 
ants have  no  rule  of  faith  independent  of  the  church,  438.  Their  rule  of 
faith  allows  no  more  freedom  than  the  Catholic,  vii.  584.  Advantages 
of  the  Catholic  rule,  viii.  589. 

Russell,  Earl,  xv.  462. 

Russia  is  the  strongest  representative  of  monarchical  absolutism,  x. 
385.  It  is  not  a  barbarous  power,  xvi.  454.  It  is  not  an  aggres- 
sive power,  416,  438.  The  growth  of  Russia  is  the  result 
of  the  natural  course  of  events,  443.  Difficulty  of  restraining  the 
power  of  Russia,  441.  Russia  and  the  revolution,  xiv.  462,  xvi.  435.  The 
power  of  Russia  is  dangerous  to  Europe,  438,  454.  Russia  cannot  ad- 
vance westward,  444.  Russian  intervention  in  other  states,  221.  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  410,  436,  467.  Russia  and  the  Christians  in  Turkey, 
249,425,453.  Russia  is  the  defender  of  Europe  against  the  infidels, 
418.  It  is  the  sole  support  of  the  Christian  cause  iu  the  East,  xix.  480. 
The  purpose  of  Russia  to  take  Constantinople  xviii.  517.  The  advance  of 
Russia  on  Constantinople,  xix.  481.  The  advance  of  Russia  should  be  re- 
sisted, xvi.  432.  Russian  intrigues.  434.  Russian  occupation  of  the  Da- 
nubian  principalities,  412,  450.  Russia  was  not  weakened  by  the  Cri- 
mean war,  456.  The  reconciliation  of  Russia  with  the  Holy  See,  xi.  319. 
478.  Importance  of  the  conversion  of  Russia,  xix.  483.  Difference  be- 
tween the  Russian  church  and  the  Latin,  477.  Effects  of  the  reunion  of 
the  Russian  church  on  civilization,  479;  on  the  eastern  question,  480. 
The  Russian  church  does  not  require  celibacy  iu   the  cler«y.  vii.    431. 

Sabellian  heresy,  The,  viii.  192. 

Sacerdotal  government,  xi.  445,  xii.  389,  588. 

Sacraments.  The  sacraments  are  supernatural,  iii.  364.  They  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  soul,  viii.  560.  They  are  the  media  of  the  grace  of 
Christ,  561.  They  are  necessary  for  Christian  life,  xii.  71,  494.  Their 
efficacy  does  not  depend  on  the  recipient,  providing  he  inteqose  no  ob- 
stacle, vi.  347  They  are  not  mere  forms,  but  really  efficacious,  392. 
They  are  effective  ex  opere  operato,  415,  viii.  559. 

Sacrifice.  Definition  of  sacrifice,  vii.  107.  The  sacrifices  of  the  old 
lawforshadowed  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  111.  The  meaning  of  bloody 
sacrifice,  107.  Without  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  no  acceptable 
sacrifice  could  be  offered  to  God,  106,  108.  The  vicariousness  of  sacri- 
fice, 107.  Sacrifice  is  the  distinctive  external  worship  of  God,  viii.  77. 
120,  313. 

Saint-Bonnet,  B.  Dela  Restauration  Francaise,  xiv.  197.  On  capital 
and  liberty,  216.  On  aristocracy,  and  social  restoration,  219.  His  four 
ranks  in  society,  224.  He  confounds  the  faculties  with  their  exercise, 
215. 

Saints.  The  saints  retain  their  human  nature,  iii.  357.  The  saints 
arc  living,  viii.  65.  159,  173.  They  are  not  separated  from  us  by  space, 
106,  159  Their  love  for  us,  115,  1.57.  They  partake  of  the  divine  nat- 
ure, 94,  111  Goil  is  present  in  them  by  his  creative  act,  122;  by  his 
gifts  of  grace,  132:  and  by  the  identity  of  nature,  141  The  communion 
ot  samts,  65,  106,  160.  The  invocation  of  saints,  iii.  559, 
Viii.    20,    62,     114,     122,     148,     314.       The    great    saints     were    all 
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great  men,  xiv.  578.  The  strongest  expressions  in  their  praise  are  not 
exaggerations,  vi.  385.  Saint-worship,  vii.  418.  The  worship  of  saints 
is  dialectically  related  to  the  whole  Christian  order,  iii.  553,  viii.  114. 
The  worship  of  saints  and  the  worship  of  God  in  them,  viii.  127.  Both 
are  logical,  iii.  556.  The  worship  of  God  in  his  saints  as  his  works,  viii. 
59,  122.  The  worship  of  saints  for  their  personal  worth,  128.  The  prin- 
ciple of  saint-worship  is  universally  recognized,  134.  Whether  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  is  religious,  20, 120,  136,  143,  147.  Saint-worship  is  a  pro- 
tection against  pantheism,  128;  against  idolatry  and  superstition,  138. 
It  is  not  idolatry,  vi.  340,  viii.  164.  It  is  not  superstition,  vi.  349,  viii. 
164.  It  gives  honor  to  God,  148,  164.  It  does  not  rob  God  of  his  glory, 
vi.  383.  The  mediation  of  saints  does  not  conflict  with  Christ's  office  as 
sole  mediator,  viii.  166.  Meditation  on  the  lives  of  the  saints  improves 
the  soul,  vi.  381.     Protestants  have  no  saints  to  worship,  382. 

Saint-Simon,  Claude-Henri  de,  v.  91. 

Saint-Simonians,  v.  90.  They  hold  that  the  clergy  have  ceased  to  be 
the  natural  chiefs  of  society,  ii.  107.  Their  ideal,  iv.  104.  The  French 
courts  decide  that  Saint-Simonism  is  not  a  religion,  ix.  4.  It  is  oppos- 
ed to  Christianity,  iv.  58.  Saint-Simonism  and  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
102.     Its  search  after  a  mere  supreme,  ix.  30. 

Salaries  of  officers,  xvi.  344,  xviii.  246. 

Sales,  St.  Francis  de,  recovered  72,000  Protestants,  vi.  146.  He 
said  more  flies  could  be  caught  with  honey  than  vinegar,  v.  547,  n.  He 
repented  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  from  Savoy,  xx.  317. 

Salvation.  Importance  of  the  question  of  salvation,  v.  387.  Salvation 
is  not  in  the  natural  order,  578.  It  belongs  to  the  supernatural  order,  iii.  5. 
It  is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  v. 
356.  The  church  teaches  what  is  necessary  for  salvation;  but  does 
not  say  that  this  or  that  individual  will  be  saved,  449.  Salvation  is 
found  only  in  the  true  religion,  337.  It  is  not  possible  in  the  Catholic 
Church  unless  all  other  churches  are  schismatical,  vi.  591.  Salvation  by  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary  means,  xix.  249.  xx.  400.  Salvation  is  reached 
only  through  the  church,  v.  147  417,  vii.  113  viii.  210,  530,  560,  x.  210,  233, 
568,  xii.  69,  482,  552,  xx.  21,  333,  393,  397,  403,  The  doirma  of  exclu- 
sive salvation,  xix.  171.  It  is  offensive  to  many  Catholics,  xi.  344.  It 
is  not  contrary  to  the  justice  of  God,  x.  213.  It  it  not  anti-social,  231. 
Qualifications  of  the  doirma,  xix.  173.  Exclusive  salvation  and  invincible 
ignorance,  v.  518,  553,  573,  578,  vi.  592,  viii.  456,  564,  x.  215,  xi.  342 
xiv.  493,  xix.  172,  175,  xx.  401,  403.  It  is  a  mistake  to  soften  the  dog- 
ma, 414.  The  dogma  of  exclusive  salvation  and  religious  liberty,  xii. 
28.     The  hope  of  salvation,  viii.  284. 

Sanctity.  The  means  of  sanctity  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  x.  65. 
Individual  sanctity,  xii.  494.  Sanctity  of  the  church,  viii.  565,  xii.  494. 
It  does  not  imply  the  sanctity  of  every  individual,  viii.  565,  571.  It  is 
found  only  in  the  Catholic  Church,  xiv.  30,  150,  160. 

Sand,  Georges,  Spiridion,  xix.  48.  Htr  merits  as  a  writer,  55.  The 
corrupting  influence  of  her  no  vels,461.  Sand  and  the  sentimental  sufferings 
of  woman,  58.     Sand  and  Saint-Simonism,  65. 

San  Domingo  and  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  xvii.  206,  307,  327. 

Sannazaro,  Jacopo,  xix.  494. 

Santee,  J.  W.      Union  with  the  Church,  iii.  439. 

Sardinia  under  Victor  Emanuel,  xvi.  586.  Sardinia  and  Italian  unity, 
xii.  367,  391,  xviii.  447. 

Sargent,  Epes.     TheWoman  who  dared,  xviii.  398. 

Sarpi,  Paolo.  His  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  is  not  authority, 
Vi.  399,  n. 

Satan  has  more  power  inpagau  lands,  ix.  195.      He  cannot  liarmjis 
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-without  our  consent,  194.  How  his  obsession  may  be  delected,  179, 
182.  Responsibility  lor  crime  of  those  obsessed  by  Satan,  196.  His 
intervention  marked  by  convulsions,  179.  Belief  in  his  intervention  is 
not  superstition,  189.  His  personal  existence,  340.  He  seeks  to  estab- 
lish his  worship,  viii.  108,  ix.  341.  His  communications  are  mislead- 
ing, viii.  108,  ix.  342.     lie  works  for  a  personal  end,  xiii.  42. 

Savage.  The  savage  is  not  the  primitive  man.  ix.  284,  300,  322,  423.  xi. 
234,  xiv.  213,  223.  The  savage  is  not  progressive,  ix.  431,  471,  xviii,  30. 
Man  could  not  have  risen  from  the  savage  state  without  divine  aid,  ix. 
408.  Civilized  nations  are  not  descended  from  savage  ancestors,  469. 
There  is  no  instance  of  the  spontaneous  civilization  of  a  savage  tribe,  iv. 
337,  419,  ix.  300,  307,  321,  431,  468. 

Savigny  Fr.  Karl  von,  on  the  civil  law  in  the  middle  ages,  xii.  263 

Savonarola,  x.  554,  560,  xii.  541. 

Saxons.     Charlemagne  and  the  Saxons,  xii.  132,  592. 

Scandals  in  the  church,  xii.  494. 

Scepticism,  as  a  philosophical  system,  i.  132,  141,  ii.  333,  361.  It  e- 
rects  doubt  into  a  principle,  i.  132.  The  prevalence  of  scepticism,  xx. 
98,  114.  The  scepticism  of  men  of  science,  ix.  206.  It  is  the  result  of 
a  false  philosophical  method,  xiv.  354.  It  generally  follows  investigation 
into  the  validity  of  reason,  v.  508.  It  is  refuted  by  proving  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  ideas,  ii.  455. 

Schaff.  Philip,  holds  that  the  leformation  is  a  continuation  of  the 
church,  iii.  442. 

Schilling,  Fr.  W.  J.  von,  identifies  subject  and  object,  i.  401,  ii.  251; 
the  relative  and  the  absolute,  i.  401. 

Schiller,  J,  C.  Fr.  von,  xix.  314.  The  ^Esthetic  Letters  Essays  and  the 
Philosox>hkal  Letters  of  Schiller,  100.  Schiller  and  Goethe,  104.  Schil- 
ler's moral  theology,  106.  His  theory  of  artistic  culture,  109.  His 
"play-impulse"  ,  113,  120,  124.  Schiller  and  the  French  revolution, 
119.     Schiller  was  a  worshipper  of  humanity,  110,  127. 

Schism  is  separation  from  the  church  or  its  members,  iv.  572.  It  im- 
pedes the  efficiency  of  the  church,  491.  The  distinction  of  schism  and 
heresy,  vi.  574.  Why  schism  is  to  be  dreaded,  viii.  564,  xx.  299.  The 
western  schism,  xiii.  359.  The  western  schism  and  Romanic  nations, 
xii.  597.  The  Greek  schism  and  the  wes*?rn  empire,  593.  The  western 
schism  and  the  reformation,  x.  500.  The  Russian  schism,  xix.  476.  The 
English  schism,  iv.  575,  xii.  163.     Schism  is  a  sin,  vii.  228. 

Schlegel,  K.  W.  Fredrick  von.  His  philosophy  of  history,  iv.  411,  xi. 
511.  He  maintains  that  history  must  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Word,  xiii.  366.  He  says  creation  was  for  the  glory  of  the  Word, 
460,  586.  He  is  too  ambitious  of  bringing  matters  within  a  theory,  x. 
111. 

Schleiermacher,  Fr.  E.  D.,  iv.  45,  xiii.  95.  He  defines  religion  as  the 
seuse  of  dependence,  viii.  424,  ix.  480.  He  holds  Christianity  to  be  an 
idea,  not  an  institution,  xiv.  16.  He  resolves  the  church  into  general 
society,  iii.  45.  He  does  not  regard  the  personality  of  God,  or  a  future 
life,  as  essential  doctrines,  v.  261.  His  spritualism  is  worse  than  the  ra- 
tionalism of  Paulus  and  Roehr.  iv.  519. 

Schleswig  and  Denmark,  xvii.  540. 

Schmid,  Canon  von,  The  Chapel  of  the  Forest  and  Christmas  Eve,  xix. 
155. 

Schmucker,  S.  S.    Psychology,  i.  19. 

Scholarship.  The  end  of  scholarship,  xix.  66.  Scholarship  and  re- 
ligion, 69.  Scholarship  and  education,  72.  Scholarship  imposes  the 
obligation  to  labor  for  mankind.  75.  Scholarship  and  the  direction  of 
public  opinion,  78.     Scholarship  aud  self-abnegation,  76,  84.     Scholar- 
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ship  and  servility  to  the  public,  85,  92.  Scholarship  and  the  evils  that 
threaten  the  country,  99.  Sholarship  is  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
xv.  298. 

Scholastics.  The  greatness  of  the  mediaeval  scholastics,  xx.  306. 
They  have  ably  discussed  every  important  question,  vi.  404.  Origin  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  i.  146.  It  lost  much  from  familiarity" with 
Aristotle,  the  Jews,  and  the  Arabs,  147.  The  scholastics  enslaved  phi- 
losophy to  Aristotle,  ii.  237.  The  scholastic  philosophy  involved  the 
revival  of  pagan  literature,  i.  147.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  4.  It  led  to  Protestantism,  absolutism,  and  modern 
philosophy,  148.  The  quarrel  of  the  scholastics  prepared  the  way  for 
Protestantism,  279.  The  scholastics  subjected  physics  to  metaphysics, 
and  metaphysics  to  theology,  42.  They  had  no  method  of  their  own, 
but  followed  the  peripatetic,  493.  Their  analytic  method,  xi.  223.  Their 
method  is  not  rightly  condemned  by  the  traditionalists,  i.  517.  In  what 
sense  the  Holy  See  approves  their  method,  ib.  Their  method  is  not 
adapted  to  the  present  form  of  controversy,  iii.  205.  They  fail  to 
present  truth  as  an  organic  whole,  ii.  147.  Their  logic  conforms  to  the 
Aristotelian  notion  of  formation,  i.  282.  They  assumed  that  demon- 
stration can  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  284.  The 
mediaeval  scholastics  assumed  this  only  as  to  the  form,  not  the  matter,  of 
knowledge,  285.      The  scholastics  held  that  cognition  begins  in  sense, 

286.  They  placed  the  beginning  of  cognition  in  matter,  or  the  possible, 

287.  They  therefore  made  intelligibles  abstractions,  288.  Their  vicious 
circle,  ib.  Their  phantasms  and  species  present  the  object  to  the  faculty, 
which  through  them  attains  to  the  reality,  285.  Their  phantasms  pre- 
sent the  intelligible  to  intuition,  but  do  not  represent  it  to  reflection,  289. 
Their  phantasms  and  species  are  only  the  means  by  which  the  faculty 
attains  to  the  object,  285.  They  held  that  the  intelligible  was  really  ap- 
prehended in  the  phantasm,  286.  In  order  to  escape  materialism  and 
pure  spiritualism  they  denied  immediate  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  290. 
They  really  assume  intuition  of  the  necessary,  293.  They  suppose  a  log- 
ical necessity  distinct  from  necessary  being,  294.  They  did  not  hold 
that  the  object  of  the  intellect  is  the  species  or  image  in  the  mind,  vii. 
47.  Their  doctrine  of  intermediary  ideas  is  rejected  by  all  philosophers, 
xiv.  324.  They  treat  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  always  from  the  point 
of  view  of  ontology,  i.  134.  Their  distinction  of  matter  and  form,  ix.  384. 
Their  dissertations  on  possible  existences  are  misleading,  viii.  266. 
They  attempt  to  demonstrate  real  being  from  a  sensible  datum  and  a  contin- 
gent existence,  i.  282,  402.  They  did  not  attempt  to  construct  a  philoso- 
phy independent  of  revelation,  ii.  236.  They  seem  to  deny  the  real  subsis- 
tence of  the  eucharistic  species,  viii,  271.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
the  philosophy  of  the  scholastics,  xx.  138.  Their  philosophy  is  not  en- 
joined by  Pius  IX.,  ii.  469. 

Schools.  Their  tendency  to  make  their  teaching  authoritative,  viii.  27. 
The  public  schools  are  intended  to  deprive  parents  of  the  care  of  their 
children,  v.  59.  Secret  organization  of  socialists  to  control  them,  62. 
Catholics  are  taxed  to  support  schools  which  the  church  condemns,  vii. 
577,  viii.  468. 

Science  is  the  knowledge  of  principles,  ii.  28.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
principles  and  the  reduction  of  facts  to  them,  iii.  530.  xii.  515.  Its  ob- 
ject is  the  intelligible,  iii.  582,  xii.  515.  It  needs  revelation  for  the  ex- 
plication of  facts,  iii.  584,  ix.  265.  It  must  take  its  principles  from  rev- 
elation, but  not  on  the  authority  of  faith,  iii.  203.  It  cannot  be  constructed 
without  revelation,  309,  ix.  310.  Science  and  faith,  iii.  191,  321,  ix.  255. 
There  can  be  no  antagonism  between  science  and  faith,  iii.  310,  530  ix. 
256,  547,  580.     Science  cannot  be  founded  on  faith,  ii.  339.     It  should 
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be  left  free,  i.  499.  It  should  not  be  fettered  by  faith,  but  enlightened, 
ix.  266.  Science  and  theology  should  work  in  harmony,  iii.  390.  Their 
spheres  are  not  independent,  571.  Revelation  is  the  test  of  science,  not 
science  of  revelation,  ix.  483.  Faith  can  neither  be  corroborated  nor 
impugned  by  science,  289.  Science  can  never  contradict  revela- 
tion, xii.  244.  Science  is  noi  independent  of  the  church,  iii.  322.  ix. 
483,  527.  Science  refutes  no  dogma  of  the  church ,  ii.  378.  The  church 
has  opposed  no  truth  of  science,  ix.  551,  563.  The  theories  of  scientists 
rejected  by  the  church  are  not  science,  554.  The  church  has  encour- 
aged science,  579.  The  assertion  of  the  intelligible  world  in  no  sense 
conflicts  with  science,  553.  Science  should  not  be  neglected,  260.  Ap- 
odictic  science  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  sciences,  262,  507.  Science 
is  not  science  unless  exact  and  certain,  512,  550.  The  term  science 
is  not  properly  applied  to  the  physical  sciences,  532.  The  ph}*sical 
sciences  treat  only  of  facts,  533.  They  are  empirical,  viii.  411,  ix.  274. 
They  do  not  give  certainty,  275.  They  are  inchoate  and  variable,  lb. 
458.  They  cannot  of  themselves  rise  above  the  particular  and  phenom- 
enal, 288.  They  are  contradictory  and  confused,  because  individual- 
ized, i.  21.  They  are  not  philosophy,  ii.  272.  They  are  nothing  but 
constantly  varying  classifications,  i.  156.  They  can  be  scientifically  con- 
structed neither  a  priori  nor  a  posteriori,  ix.  263.  They  are  as  auti- 
Catholic  in  the  hands  of  Catholics  as  of  non-Catholics,  267.  Science 
cannot  prove  that  God  is  not,  ii.  11.  Science  and  the  chronology  of 
the  Bible,  ix.  277.  Science  and  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  279.  Sci- 
ence has  presented  no  facts  incompatible  with  revelation,  287.  The 
sciences  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  revelation  and  first  principles, 
290.  Scientists  are  not  objected  to  as  scientists,  but  as  philosophers 
and  theologians,  ii.  28.  They  deserve  credit  for  their  researches  in  phys- 
ical science,  24.  They  have  achieved  wonders  in  the  application  of 
science  to  the  aits,  ix.  452.  The  application  of  science  to  the  arts  is  not 
an  unmixed  good,  580.  Scientists  make  God  a  cosmic  force,  iii.  525. 
They  do  not  observe  the  rules  of  lo»ic,  529.  They  never  attain  to  a 
true  conception  of  man,  xi.  234.  Their  scepticism,  ix.  206.  They  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  universe  without  the  creative  act,  264.  They 
allege  true  facts,  but  explain  them  on  false  theories,  ii.  25,  27.  They 
have  more  facts  than  the  mediaeval  doctors,  but  less  science,  ix.  265. 
Their  inductions  must  agree  with  the  ideal  formula.  271.  They  vent, 
absurdities  when  they  treat  of  philosophy,  274,  484.  Their  quarrel 
with  philosophers,  401,  512.  They  reject  first  principles  from  science, 
401,  507,  517.  What  they  call  laws  are  only  facts,  402,  494,  517.  Their 
reasoning  is  loose  and  inconclusive,  403.  They  retard  science  by  their 
theories,  410.  Their  error  is  in  their  theories,  not  their  facts,  288,  454. 
They  oppose  to  Christianity  theories  which  they  think  science  will  some 
day  be  able  to  prove,  421.  They  do  not  accept  the  explanations  of  spir- 
itists, 339.  They  cannot  solve  the  mystery  of  organic  life,  376,  449. 
They  advocate  the  theory  of  progress,  434.  They  lead  to  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  lowest  barbarism,  428.  They  should  be  branded  with 
infamy  for  assailing  the  whole  moral  order,  495.  Their  doctrines  are 
not  harmless,  561.  They  necessarily  are  materialists  and  atheists,  509. 
They  make  science  impossible,  505.  They  restrict  it  to  the  finite  and 
phenomenal,  506.  Their  theories  are  founded  in  ignorance,  564  All 
their  theorizing  on  religion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  originate;; 
in  superstition,  529.  They. derive  their  notions  of  Christianity  from  a 
superficial  study  of  heathenism  or  Protestantism,  549.  Their  theories  de 
grade  man,  536.  They  oppose  their  theories  to  the  common  belief  of  man 
kind, 493.  Theyfiud  fault  with  the  church  for  not  changing  with  their  o- 
pinions,  500.  It  is  for  them  to  prove  their  hypotheses,  467.  So  long  as 
Vol.  XX.— 39 
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they  confine  themselves  to  scientific  investigation,  theologians  do  not 
quarrel  with  them,  454,  512,  533,  544.  They  reason  better  than  they 
explain   their  reasoning,  452.     They  are  anti-Christian,  420,  459. 

Scientia  media  and  prmmotio  physica,  xx.  283. 

Scipio.     His  definition  of  Republic,  xiii.  111.  * 

Sclavi,  The,  xvi.  416. 

Scott,  Dred,  vs.  Sandford,  xvii.  89,  107.  The  decision  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  is  dangerous  to  the  Union,  93. 

Scott,  Walter,  xix.  428. The  Waverley  JVovels,x\i.  161,  Woodstock,  ix. 
221.  Revolutionary  tendency  of  his  writings,  xix.  52.  Scott's  account 
of  liberty  in  the  middle  ages,  xiii.  203. 

Scott,  Wi afield,  as  a  candidate  for  president,  xvi.  372.  His  native- 
Americanism,  376. 

Scotus  Erigena,  vi.  536. 

Scribes  and  Pharisees  are  found  in  the  church  as  in  the  synagogue, 
ix.  258. 

Secession.  Threats  of  secession,  xi.  372,  xvii.  221,  254,  586.  The 
right  of  secession,  131,  232,  452.  Secession  and  revolution,  587.  Seces- 
sion and  state  sovereignty,  499,  525,  563,  xviii.  102, 116, 142,  205.  Error 
of  the  argument  for  secession,  144.  Secession  is  unjustifiable,  xvii.  587. 
It  is  justified  by  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  274.  Secession 
and  popuiar  sovereignty,  xviii.  257,  275.  The  cause  of  secession,  xvii. 
580,  584,  xviii.  256.  Secession  a  struggle  of  interests,  xviii.  229.  It  is  un- 
necessary, xvii.  586.  It  was  the  act  of  the  rnajoriry  in  the  seceding 
states,  505,  xviii.  151  Effect  of  the  secession  of  a  state,  xvii.  396.  It 
reduces  a  state  to  a  territory,  501.  524,  xviii.  149,  275,  579.  It  is  sui- 
cide, xvii.  451.  Its  effect  on  slavery,  404.  Its  effect  on  private  rights, 
xviii.  157,  164.  Secession  and  rebellion,  150,  155,579.  The  secession  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  xvii.  462.  Secession  and  the  Democratic  party, 
418.  Secession  and  the  Catholics.  429.  Secession  is  the  civil  phase  of 
Protestantism,  xx.  295.  Reconstruction  of  the  seceding  states,  xvii. 
458,  506,  589.  Reconstruction  belongs  to  congress,  508,  512.  Illegality 
of  the  reconstruction  acts,  xviii.  253. 

Secret  societies  of  heretics  in  the  middle  ages,  x.  468. 

Sects.  The  sects  hold  defective,  rather  than  false,  doctrines,  iv.  357. 
No  sect  holds  what  truth  it  has  in  its  integrity,  vii.  195.  The  sects  have 
not  exhausted  all  the  life  retained  from  the  church,  iv.  492.  They  have 
attacked  every  article  of  the  creed,  vii.  195.  They  have  more  affinity 
with  atheism  than  w*th  Catholicity,  ix.  545.  They  cannot  preserve  the 
republic,  xiii.  347. 

Secularism,  or  atheism,  is  the  predominant  error  of  the  times,  ix.  545, 
565,  xiii.  182.  Secularism  and  education, 403.  Secularism  in  literature, 
xix.  224.     The  conformity  of  the  secular  to  the  spiritual,  299. 

SegurMgr.de  The  Wonders  of  Lourdes,\\\i.  104.  His  truthfulness  is 
undoubted,  108. 

Self-crimination,  xiv.  165. 

Self-culture  is  not  the  end  of  man,  xiv.  288.  It  should  be  a  means, 
not  an  end,  iv.  98,  xiii.  447. 

Self-denial.  The  necessity  of  self-denial,  xi.  220.  Self-denial  is  the 
condition  of  order,  x.  269.  It  is  necessary  for  virtue,  xi.  191.  It  is  the 
only  meaus  of  obtaining  good,  xiv.  427.  Self-denial  and  the  natural  fac- 
ulties, xix.  212.  Self-denial  and  Christianity,  296.  Christianity  incul- 
cates self  denial,  x.  278. 

Selfishness.  The  stoics  based  morality  on  intellectual  selfishness,  the 
Epicureans  on  sensual,  xiv.  387.  Selfishness  and  quietism,  388.  Selfish- 
ness fails  as  the  principle  of  reform,  iv.  497.  Selfishness  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  government,  xv.  437. 
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Sensation.  There  is  no  sensation  without  intellectual  apprehension,  vii. 
7.  Sensation  is  not  an  actual  perception  without  intelligible  intuition, 
i.  287.  The  senses  do  not  testify,  but  the  understanding  through  them, 
ii.  265.  The  external  and  internal  senses  are  not  distinct,  i.  82.  They 
are  not  two  sets  of  senses,  83.  Sensibility  is  not  cognitive,  ii.  265.  Real- 
ity of  the  sensible,  viii.  271,  277,  xiv.  586.  Symbolism  of  the  sensible, 
ib.  Sensibility,  i.  72.  Sensation  and  sentiment  are  virtually  the  same 
iv.  109.     Man  has  no  pure  sensations,  ix.  397. 

Sensism  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  i.  131.  It  explains  the  universe 
from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  sensations,  ib,  142. 

Sentiments  are  not  innate,  iv.  335.  There  is  no  virtue  m  sentiment,  xiv. 
429  The  sentiments  are  negative,  443.  They  are  not  guides  to  truth,  x. 
317.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted,  xvii.  538.  The  tyranny  of  sentiment, 
552.  Sentimentalism  and  morals,  xiv.  404.  Sentimentalism  substitut- 
ed for  morality,  433.  Sentimentalism  and  individual  character,  432. 
Sentimentalism  of  modern  literature,  433.  Sentimentalism  and  domes- 
tic life,  434;  social  amelioration,  436;  charity,  446.  Sentimentalism  is 
worse  than  rationalism,  iv.  519. 

Seth,  a  repairer,  iv.  409. 

Severity.     The  severity  of  passion  and  of  reason,  v.  544. 

Seward,  W.  H.  His  appeal  to  the  higher  law,  x.  549,  xi.  390,  xii.  78. 
xvii.  5,  xviii.  227.  He  is  a  radical,  xvi.  371.  He  does  not  comprehend 
the  importance  of  the  rebellion,  xvii.  345.  Seward  as  a  politician,  356. 
Seward  and  the  southern  secession,  xviii.  577.  Seward  and  the  secession 
commissioners,  xvii.  359.  His  influence  on  the  policy  of  the  president, 
355.  384.  His  weakness,  356,  377.  His  compromise  policy,  360,  472. 
His  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  362.  Seward  on  allegiance,  368;  on  coercion, 
370.  His  policy  is  incompatible  with  military  success.  372.  His  hostil- 
ity to  the  militar}'  spirit,  378.  Seward  and  slavery,  382,  543.  Seward 
and  the  removal  of  Fremont,  384.  Seward  regards  the  rebellious  states 
as  states  in  the  Union,  450,  461. 

Sexes.     The  sexes  are  halves  of  one  whole,  xviii.  386. 

Sfondrati,  Cardinal.  The  Holy  See  refused  to  condemn  his  doctrine 
-of  a  natural  beatitude,  ii.  157. 

Shakspeare,  William,  belongs  to  the  Catholic  world,  vi.  537.  He 
always  retains  his  self-command,  28.  He  seems  to  think  that  in 
imagination  the  subject  creates  its  object,  i.  102. 

Shea,  John  G.  His  translation  of  Courcy's  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States,  xx.  47,  49. 

Sherman,  W.  T.     His  agreement  with  Gen.  Johnston,  xviii.  569. 

Sbiel,  Bishop.     The  Bible  against  Protestantism,  vii.  580. 

Sigismund,  of  Germany,  xii.  597.  Sigismund  and  the  Council  of 
Basel,  x.  508. 

Silverus,  St.  His  election,  xiii.  151. 

Simony  prohibited  by  the  church,  viii.  320. 

Simpson,  Richard.  His  controversy  with  Bishop  Ullathorne,  iii. 
565.  He  does  not  meet  the  real  problem  of  reason  and  faith,  571.  His 
philosophy,  573.     His  forms  of  intuition,  565. 

Sin  is  a  sophism,  xx.  212.  It  cousists  in  turning  from  God  to  the 
creature,  ii.  175;  in  taking  the  creature  for  final  cause,'  xix.  323.  The 
malice  of  sin,  xi.  216.  There  can  be  no  eternal  sin,  xx.  212.  It  is  not 
lawful  to  lead  one  from  a  greater  sin  by  leading  to  a  less,  xiv.  166. 

Siniscalchi,  Liborio.     The  Meditations  of  St.  Ignatius,  xiv.  577. 

Slade,  Adolphus.     Turkey  and  the  Turks,  xvi.  408. 

Slavery  is  in  unjust  subjection,  v.  276.  It  is  wrong  in  .cseif,  xv.  45, 
72.  It  is  abnormal,  xvii.  40,  321.  It  is  not  wrong  in  itself,  xvi.  27, 
xvii.  2,    70.      Its  evils  are  moral,  not  physical,  42,  70,  169.      Slavery  is 
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odious,  64,  110,  163,  196.  It  is  antagonistic  to  civilization,  xviii.  182. 
It  destroys  nations,  xvii.  165.  It  exists  only  by  municipal  law,  80,  107, 
234.  Slavery  and  the  Roman  law,  xvii.  338,  xviii.  201.  Slavery  and 
the  church  in  the  Roman  empire,  xiv.  519.  Tbe  essence  of  slavery, 
xvii.  20.  Chattel  slavery,  xviii.  202.  Chattel  slavery  and  tlie  constitu- 
tion, xvii.  300.  The  toleration  of  slavery  a  national  sin,  475.  An 
amendment  recommended  abolishing  slavery,  532.  The  doctrine  of  the 
church  on  slavery,  xii.  558,  xvii.  331.  Slavery  and  marriage,  332. 
Slavery  and  original  sin,  333.  Slavery  and  the  law  of  nations,  334 
Slavery  as  a  penalty,  ib.  Slavery  of  captives  in  war,  335.  Tbe  children 
of  slaves,  ib.  The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  xii.  11.  The 
slave-holding  interest  must  rule  or  be  ruined,  xi.  370.  Slavery  and 
slave-holders,  xv.  46.  The  people  of  the  United  States  not  responsible 
for  slavery,  48.  73.  Representation  of  slavery  in  congress,  49.  Petitions 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  ib.  The  right  to  discuss  slavery,  50,  68. 
Slavery  and  state  sovereignty,  54,  62.  Slavery  and  centralization,  60, 
129.  Slavery  and  the  Democratic  party,  132,  xvii.  416,  542.  Slavery 
and  the  Kansas-Nebraska  policy,  55,  112.  Shivery  in  the  territories,  xvi. 
27,  571,  xvii.  57,  78,  107,  xviii.  136.  Congress  and  slavery,  xvi.  28,  46, 
xvii.  57,  78,  105.  The  extension  of  slavery  opposed,  60-  Tbe  attempt 
to  extend  slavery  will  be  its  destruction,  xvi.  578.  Tbe  safety  of  slavery 
depends  on  its  weakness,  xvii.  71.  The  political  power  of  slavery,  256. 
Slavery  and  tbe  annexation  of  Cuba,  xvi.  578,  xvii.  61,72,88.  The  evil  of 
southern  slavery,  2.  Slavery  and  federal  politics,  104.  Slavery  and 
tbe  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  111.  Tbe  preservation  of  the  Union  is  more 
important  than  the  abolition  of  slavery,  110,  125,  190,  319,  352,  539. 
Slavery  and  the  general  government,  xviii.  135.  Slavery  and  personal 
democracy,  180.  Slaves  as  property,  »xvi.  28.  The  right  of  the  master 
to  the  slave's  services,  xix.  437.  The  property  of  the  master  extends 
only  to  the  bodily  services  of  the  •  slave,  xvii.  41.  The  right  of  the 
master  to  recover  his  fugitive  slave,  44,  51.  Provisions  of  the  fugitive- 
slave  law,  46,  130.  The  fugitive-slave  law  is  not  unjust,  29,  51.  The 
fugitive-slave  law  and  the  higher  law,  7,33.  Tbe  fugitive-slave  law 
and  the  Free-soilers,  17.  Constitutionality  of  the  fugitive-slave  law,  15, 
29.  Why  the  South  insists  on  the  fugitive-slave  law,  24.  Slavery  and 
emancipation,  3,  18.  Emancipation  and  compensation  21,  41,  51. 
Slave  labor  and  free  labor  have  not  equal  rights,  72.  Slavery  and  usage, 
81.  The  slave-trade  and  the  church,  xii.  26.  358.  xvii.114,  209.  The 
church  condemns  the  slave-trade,  67,  204,  330,  339.  The  northern  states 
will  not  tolerate  the  slave-trade,  68.  Tbe  slave-trade  and  theDemocratic 
party,  113.  Slavery  and  the  rebedion,  142,  145,  182,  228,  300,  348,  460. 
Slavery  is  an  element  of  strength  to  tbe  southern  rebels,  348.  The  effect 
of  secession  on  slavery,  232,  404.  Slavery  gives  a  chance  to  foreign 
machinations  against  the  republic,  468.  Slavery  and  the  war,  xviii. 
182.  Slavery  and  Great  Britain,  xv.  490.  Slavery  and  reconstruction, 
xvii.  162,  238,  xviii.  581.  Slavery  and  the  Republican  party,  xvii.  543. 
Slavery  and  charity  and  philanthropy,  xiv.  445.  Slavery  of  man  to  con- 
cupiscence, xix.  123.     Grace  emancipates  from  tbe  slavery  to  nature,  ib. 

Smith,  Joe,  and  the  Book  of  Mormon,  ix.  98,  179. 

Smith,  S.  on  St.  Gregory  VII.    xiii.  503. 

Smith,  Seba,  xix.  504. 

Socialism.  Its  principles  are  all  but  universally  adopted,  x.  83.  It 
comes  in  Christian  guise,  88.  Its  essence  is  that  our  good  lies  in  the  nat- 
ural order  and  is  not  attainable  by  individual  effort,  95.  The  truth  and 
error  of  socialism,  96.  The  truth  of  socialism,  534.  The  error  of  social- 
ism, 550.  It  reduces  all  men  to  slavery,  98.  It  confounds  reform  with 
progress,  147.     Socialism  and  the  rights  of  man,    xviii.    46.      Socialism 
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and   the  civil  war,  186.     Socialism  and   the   Catholic  press,  xix.  282. 

Society  as  an  element  of  philosophy,  i.  45.  Society  is  necessary  to 
man,  xvi'i.  4,  10.  It  has  its  prototype  in  the  Trinity,  viii.  38,  xviii.  203. 
The  distinction  of  classes  in  society,  xix.  431 .  The  middle  class  is  the 
most  hostile  to  Christ,  xiii.  458.  Society  suffers  from  its  emancipation 
from  the  church,  iii.  456,  xiii.  321. 

Sociuiauism  viii.  194. 

Socrates  mixed  sublime  truth  with  aosurd  superstition,  xv.  554.  '  He 
held  doctrines  which  reason  cannot  approve,  v.  289.  He  was  put  to 
death  for  violation  of  the  laws,  not  for  blasphemy,  iv.  19,  ix.  536.  He 
ordered  a  cock  sacrificed  to  ^Esculapius.  vi.  475  ix.  430.  His  demon 
179. 

Solidarity  of  the  race,  iv.  121,  408.  Solidarity  of  the  episcopate, 
vi.  489,  492. 

Sophists  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  science,  ii.  531. 

Sorcerers.  Suspected  sorcerers  put  to  death  in  the  16th and  17th  cen- 
turies, ix.  78,  362. 

Soul.  Whether  the  numan  soul  is  generated  with  the  body,  ix.  393. 
The  soul  is  not  generated,  410.  The  soul  does  not  grow  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  xiv.  210.  It  is  always  inactu,  354.  It  is" immaterial,  ix.  391, 
394.  Its  dissolution  is  impossible,  395.  Soul  and  spirit  are  not  iden- 
tical, 399.  The  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body,  ii.  408,  viii.  333,  ix.  285, 
393,  395,  414,  xiii.  264,  xix.  490.  It  modifies  the  action  of  physical  laws! 
ix.  292,  436.  The  soul  is  a  limited  being,  and  therefore  not  pure  act, 
i.  191 .  It  can  act  only  in  conjunction  with  what  is  not  itself,  ii.  388, 
iii.  174.  It  can  know  itself  only  in  its  acts,  i.  82,  ii.  386,  407.  It  per- 
ceives itself  as  subject  in  perceivintr  the  object,  iii.  126.  It  has  no  fac- 
ulty of  apprehending  directly  the  ideal,  ii.  456.  It  depends  on  the 
creative  act  to  know  as  much  as  it  does  to  exist,  453.  The  two  wings  of 
the  soul,  xvii.  538.     The  souls  of  animals  and  plants,  ix.  391. 

Sovereignty.  The  only  sovereign  is  God,  xv.  17,  419,  xviii.  25.  God's 
sovereignty  is  founded  on  the  creative  act,  xi.  437,  xiv.  300,  312,  332, 
367.  God's  sovereignty  is  the  foundation  of  all  authority 
and  of  all  liberty,  x.  124,  xiii.  491.  It  is  the  basis  of  liberty,  xiv. 
343.  The  sovereignty  of  God  and  liberty,  xvi.  64.  The  sovereignty  of 
God  and  human  activity,  xv.  355.  The  sovereignty  of  God  over  the 
state,  348.  Justice  is  sovereign,  9.  Nature  is  not  sovereign,  52.  The 
people  are  not  sovereign,  47.  The  government  is  not  sovereign.  S.  No 
man  has  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  another,  vii.  466.  xii.  358,  xiii. 
116.  The  distinction  of  sovereignty  and  government,  xvii.  495,  571. 
The  sovereignty  of  a  state,  xv.  92.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  a 
delegated  sovereignty,  10,  xvi.  66.  Sovereignty  of  a  state  is  a  question 
of  fact,  not  of  right,  xvii.  567,  xviii.  105.  Sovereignty  cannot  originate 
in  compact,  102.  Sovereignty  and  domain,  153,  175.  Empty  titles  to 
sovereignty,  107.  How  nations  may  cede  their  sovereignty,  101,  146. 
Sovereignty  of  the  people,  x.  290,  xi.  144,  xii.  32S,  341,  xiii.  24,  xiv. 
167.  522,  xv.  12,  175,  276,  287,  332,  351,  409,  414,  xvi.  31,  66,  330,  xvii. 
562,  570,  xviii.  46,  73,  226,  242,  246,  274.  450.  Sovereignty  of  the 
organic  people,  99,  250.  Origin  of  the  theory  of  popular'sovereignty, 
xv.  318.  Squatter  sovereignty,  xvi.  570,  xvii.  57,  86,  106.  Popular 
sovereignty  and  the  origin  of  government,  xv.  315.  xvi.  94,  xviii.  41. 
Popular  sovereignty  and  constitutions,  xv.  274.  292.  Popular  sover- 
eignty and  individual  liberty,  xv.  183,  xviii.  70.  Popular  sovereignty 
and  relieious  liberty,  xv.  488,  n.  Popular  sovereignty  and  despotism. 
4.  275.  292,^xvii.  282,  xviii.  44,  69.  Popular  sovereignty  and  democracy, 
xv.  236,  275,  376.  Popular  sovereignty  and  demagogues,  xix.  81. 
Popular  sovereignty  and  secession,  xvii.  131,  276,  329.    The  doctrine  of 
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popular  sovereignty  justifies  rebellion,  274.  Popular  sovereignty  is 
idolatry,  xv.  419.  It  is  political  atheism,  xix.  346.  The  Catholic 
theologians  and  popular  sovereignty,  xiii.  117.  Positive  and  negative 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  xv.  409.  Popular  sovereignty  aad  naiional 
sovereignt}',  xvi.  16,  67,  90,  xviii.  99.  Federal  and  state  sovereignty, 
xvi.  40,  xviii.  101.  Despotism  of  European  sovereigns,  xi.  47. 
Profligacy  of  their  courts,  55.  Christ  is  the  only  sovereign  of  the  church 
viii.  480.     The  pope  is  not  sovereign,  vii.  466,  viii.  480,  489. 

Space,  i.  90,  198.  It  is  a  relation,  196,  viii.  265,  ix.  388.  It  simply 
marks  the  relation  of  coexistence,  ii.  396.  It  is  not  an  entity,  i.  196.  It 
is  not  a  subjective  form,  198,  iii.  243.  It  is  an  intuition  of  reason,  ii. 
549.  It  does  not  relate  to  the  intelligible  order,  vii.  405.  It  cannot  be 
conceived  without  contents,  i.  199.  It  is  not  infinite,  200.  Space  and 
immensity,  xx.  211.  Ideal  space,  iii.  583,  viii.  106,  266,  xviii.  50.  Ideal 
and  actual  space,  ii.  63,  426.  Their  relation  resolved  into  that  of  cause 
and  effect,  63.     Space  and  the  activity  of  second  causes,  xii.  532. 

Spain.  Liberty  in  Spain,  xiii.  35,  xvi.  292.  Spain  became  despotic 
under  the  Bourbons,  xi.  48.  The  confusion  of  church  and  state  in 
Spain,  xiii.  50.  Treaty  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  xvi.  284. 
302,  313.  Spain  and  the  Mexican  war,  306.  Spain  and  the  Contoy 
prisoners,  291.  Spain  and  the  Lopez  expedition,  303.  The  insult  to 
Spain  at  Now  Orleans,  300,  315.  Tiie  proposal  to  buy  Cuba  is  an 
insult  to  Spain,  575. 

Spalding,  J.  L.  Life  of  the  Most  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  DD,,  xiv. 
500.  His  style,  502.  His  want  of  frankness,  501.  lie  regards  Protes- 
tantism as  a  revival  of  paganism,  511.  He  says  Gallicanism  never  flour- 
ished in  this  cpuntry,  504. 

Spalding,  M.  J.  Life  of  Bishop  Flaget;  and  Sketches  of  the  Early  Mis- 
sionaries of  Kentucky,  xiv.  501.  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  xii. 
517,  534.  Miscellanea,  xi.  551,  xiv.  503.  His  estimate  of  Protestant- 
ism, 504.  His  administration.  508.  Spalding  and  Gallicanism,  504.  Spald- 
ing and  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  505.  Spalding  on  The  Convert,  xx. 
413. 

Spangenberg,  August  Gottlieb,  vi.  424. 

Sparks,  Jared.  Letters  to  Dr  Wyatt.  iv.  558.  He  denies  all  church  au- 
thority, 562. 

Species.  The  development  of  new  species,  ix.  285.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  higher  species  from  a  lower  is  impossible,  491.  Xew  species 
cannot  be  produced  by  evolution,  526.  There  is  no  instance  of  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  species  by  natural  selection,  490.  There  is  no 
progress  of  species,  468,  488.  Genesis  teaches  that  species  are  immutable 
and  created,  492.  The  extinction  of  old  species,  and  the  creation  of 
new,  iii.  386.     Unity  of  the  human  species,  viii.  200,  ix.  279. 

Species  and  phantasms.  The  peripatetic  species  and  phantasms  are  on- 
ly the  means  by  which  the  faculty  attains  to  the  object,  i.  285.  They 
present  the  intelligible  to  intuition,  but  cannot  represent  it  to  reflection, 
289.  The  reality  presented  is  materia  informis  and  becomes  science 
when  separated  from  the  species,  285.  The  mind  is  passive  in  their  re- 
ception, ii  62.  They  correspond  to  ideal  intuision,  53,  293,  399.  They 
do  not  help  to  explain  intelligence,  i.  448.  They  must  be  rejected  in. 
order  to  put  philosophy  on  a  sound  basis,  449.  Why  Aristotle  used 
them.511,  ii.  290,  iii.  126.     What  St.  Thomas  understood  by  them,   i. 

512,  ii.  293,  456.  The  sounder  scholastics  never  held  that  they  were  the 
object  of  the  intellect,  vii.  47.  They  held  that  the  intelligible  was  really 
apprehended  through  them,  i.  286.     The   truth   which   iniderlies  them, 

513.  They  are  independent  of  the  mind,  ii.  411.  Peid  and  Kants  ob- 
jections to   them,  294,    295.     The  Thomists   make   them   neither  God 
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nor  creature,  i.  512.  Species  impressa  and  expressa,  ii.  490  The 
species  is  not  obtained  by  logical  inference  from  the  phantasm 
456. 

Spencer,  Herbert.  Principles  of  Biology,  ix.  435.     First  Principles  of  a 
hew  Philosophy,   439,497,    556.      He  is  the  one-eyed  kino-  0f  the  blind 
439.  ^  He  is  an  atheist,  ii.  10.      He  pretends  he  is  not  an  atheist,  ix.  452^ 
510,  558;  or  a  pantheist,  453.    He  absorbs  man  and  society  in  the  cosmos' 
441.      He   contends   that   the   sciences   cannot   attain  to  principles  and 
causes,  289.      He  rejects  creation  and  causality,  447,   510.      He  restricts 
knowledge  to  phenomena,  440.      He  maintains  that  the  knowable  can- 
not be  known  without  knowing  the  unknowable,  506,  557.      He  asserts 
universal  nescience,  ii.  23.      He  reconciles  science  and  religion  by  deny- 
ing both,  ix.  441.     His  conception  of  religion,  514.     He  has  no  concep- 
tion  of   religion,   454.      He  defines  philosophy  as  the  generalization  of 
generalizations,  447.      His   Biology  is  based  on  an  invalid  induction,  ii 
-.).      His  theory    of   evolution,    ix.  448,  510,  518,  559.     It  is  untenable 
48b.     It  is  repugnant  to  reason,  ii.    279.     It  is  virtually   the   theory   of 
Herachtus,  ix.  448,  4S6,   511.      It  is  refuted  in  Plato's  Theatetus,  if.  28. 

Spies.     In   most  Calvinistic  churches  the  members  were  bound  to  be 
spies  on  each  other,  vi.  511. 

Spinoza,  Benedict,  followed  Descartes  logically,  ii.  372  He  was  more 
logical  than  Descartes,  ix.  383.  He  borrowed  little  from  Descartes  ex- 
cept the  definition  of  substance,  i.  153.  Spinoza's  definition  of  substance, 
xv.  358.  He  was  misled  by  an  erroneous  notion  of  substance  i  179.' 
He  used  substance  equivocally,  ii.  77;  and  also  immanent  cause,  79  He 
made  all  existences  modes  of  one  substance,  viii.  385,  j  \  558  He  iden- 
tified God  and  the  universe,  xiv.  239.  His  doctrine  of  God's  immanence 
l.  436,  vi.  48. 

Spirit  is  not  perceived  by  us  separate  from  matter,  iv.  371  We  know 
the  nature  of  neither  spirit  nor  matter,  ix.  387.  We  know  that  matter 
has  sensible  qualities,  and  spirit  has  not,  390.  The  modern  distinction 
of  spirit  and  matter  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  or  the  scholastics  384 
I  heir  antagonism  was  revived  by  Descartes,  383.  True  philosophy  finds 
the  middle  term  that  harmonizes  them,  399.  Spirit  and  soul  are  not 
identical,  xb.  There  are  different  orders  of  spirits,  392  It  is  not 
incredible  that  departed  spirits  appear  to  the  living,  viii.  106. 

Spirit  of  the  age.  The  spirit  of  the  age  substitutes  sentimental  for 
moral  culture,  xiv.  433.  It  places  charity  below  philanthropy,  428-  and 
duty  below  love,  429.  It  reverences  only  the  animal  in  man  xix  326 
It  is  humanitarian,  116,  127.  It  teaches  that  good  operates 'from  low 
to  high,  439.  It  asserts  that  politics  are  independent  of  religion  \i  92 
It  affects  many  Catholics,  90.  It  urees  against  the  church  the  same  mo- 
tives as  Satan  to  Eve,  xiv.  417.  In  the  10th  and  17th  centuries  it  ob- 
jected that  the  papacy  was  anti-monarchical;  now  that  it  is  anti-republi- 
can, xin  319,  327.  It  must  be  opposed,  xx.  382.  386.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  and   the  church,  xix.   222.      The  spirit  of  the  age   and    Catholics 

•   ?:«Tne  sl)int  of  tbe  aSe  auti  heresies,  223.     The  spirit  of  the  asre  and 
Hid  iff  erency,  177. 

Spiritism  distinguished  from  spiritualism,  ix.  332,  352  Spiritism 
is  a  characteristic  of  savage  tribes,  428.  It  is  condemned  in  Genesis 
301.  It  is  forbidden  by  the  church,  349,  358.  It  is  superstition,  190.  It 
is  a  revival  of  demonism,  viii.  108.  It  is  of  satanic  origin,  ix.  348.  It;; 
moral  ravages,  349.  It  does  not  prove  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  337.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  spirits  are  depart- 
ed souls,  viii.  106,  ix.  337,  358.  They  are  not  departed  souls,  175.  Th< 
spint-manifestations  cannot  all  be  explained  without  super-human  agen- 
cy, 1<8,  335.     They  are  to  be  ascribed  to  angelic   or  demonic  spirits* ac- 
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cording  to  their  character.  338.  When  they  are  accompanied  bj'  vio- 
lence the  spirits  are  evil,  179.  The  principle  needed  for  their  explana- 
tion is  furnished  by  revelation,  339.  They  were  known  to  the  fathers, 
358.  They  cannot  be  explained  by  principles  obtained  by  induction, 
340.  Explanation  of  the  spirit-manifestations,  341.  Evidence  of  their 
satanic  character,  342.  They  are  produced  by  demons,  177,  211.  The 
communications  are  not  made  by  blessed  spirits,  343,  359.  The  com- 
munications are  cheerless  and  obscure,  343.  The  doctrines  are  calculat- 
ed to  deceive,  ib,  356.  Their  morals  are  revolting,  345.  Spiritists  ad- 
mit that  the  spirits  may  be  deceived  and  often  lie,  359.  The  er- 
ror of  spiritists  is  not  in  the  facts,  but  in  their  explanation, 
224. 

Spiritualism  as  an  exclusive  system  of  philosophy  is  a  result  of  the 
divorce  of  philosophy  and  theology,  ix.  386.  It  originated  in  gentilism, 
ib.  It  is  a  simply  psychological  doctrine,  396.  It  is  an  unprovable  hy- 
pothesis, 390.  Objection  to  calling  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy 
spiritualism,  399.  Spiritualism  and  materialism  represented  by  Asia  and 
Europe,  iv.  7. 

Spontaneous  and  reflective  reason,  i.  16.  Spontaneous  reason,  iv. 
375,  380.     Spontaneous  generation,  ix.  36?. 

Sprague,  A.  W.  &  Co.  Their  suspension,  xviii.  548. 

Spranue,  Wm.,  says  this  is  the  most  immoral  land  in  the  civilized 
world,  ix.  349. 

Spurzheim,  J.  G..  ix.  238,  240,  251,  253. 

Stanton,  E.  M.  was  not  responsible  lor  the  failure  of  military  move- 
ments, xvii.  355.     Stanton  and  the  draft,  xviii.  231. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady,  xviii.  398,  413. 

State.  What  a  state  is,  xvii.  501.  It  requires  a  sound  philosophy  in  its 
organization,  ii.  228.  Repudiation  of  state  debts,  xv.  164.  Assumption 
of  state  debts  by  the  United  States,  195,  219,  266.  Foreign  indebted- 
ness of  the  states,  225.  Except  for  purposes  of  defence,  small  states  are 
preferable  to  large,  ix.  572. 

States  of  the  Church.  Their  government  is  purely  human,  xii.  258. 
365,  395,  435,  xviii.    428.     Their  government  belongs  to  the  spiritualitv. 

451.  The  right  of  the  Holv  See  to  govern  them,  xii.  340,  366,  386,  xviii. 
427,  453.      The   donation  "to  the  Holy  See  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 

452.  Abuses  in  their  government,  419,  434.  Constitutional  government 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  425.  Csesarism  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
427.  Rights  of  the  people,  xii.  387,  xviii.  427,  452.  Their  discontent, 
420.  Their  independence  of  the  papal  authority,  xvi.  559.  The  States 
of  the  Church  and  Italian  unity,  xii.  429,  xvi.  558,  xviii.  420.  The  States 
of  the  Church  and  Sardinia,  xii.  367. 

Stevens,    Bishop,    on  the  annexation  of  Rome  to  Sardinia,  xviii.  455. 

Stoics.  The  morality  of  the  Stoics,  xiv.  387,  390,  396,  401.  Their 
pride,  viii.  89.     They  substituted  pride  for  humility,  xi.  198. 

Stone,  Lucy,  rejects  Christianity,  iii.  415. 

Storchenau,  makes  the  possibility  of  God  logically  prior  to  his  exist- 
ence, v.  142. 

Stowe,  HarriecB.,  Byronicf.  iii.  478,  479. 

Strauss,  David  Fr..     His  naturalism,  iv.  519. 

Stringham,  Silas  H.,  was  retired  because  he  was  too  active,  xviii.  372. 

Strong,  William,  and  the  movement  to  amend  the  constitution,  xiii. 
.503,  xviii.  458. 

Struggle.  The  struggle  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  iii.  310.  349,  350. 
vi.  32.  ix.  400,  xi.  229,  xix.  129.  319.  The  struggle  of  the  popes  and 
the  emperors,  x.  567,  xi.  498,  532,  539,  xii.  260,  560.  590.  xiii.  113,  xviii. 
64,  85. 
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Stuart,  Moses.     Conscience  and  the  Constitution,  xvii.  1. 

Stuarts.  The  Stuarts  lost  the  throne  by  their  absolutism,  xii.  192 
Catholics  still  suffer  for  their  support  of  the  Stuarts,  ib. 

Suarez,  Francis.  On  indulgences,  viii.  18.  On  the  evolution  of  new 
species,  ix.  523.  On  church  and  state,  xi.  256.  On  the  deposing  power 
of  the  popes,  264.  On  doctrinal  developments,  xiv.  90,  171.  On  law 
as  an  act  of  will,  347,  362. 

Subject.  The  subject  aud  object  are  distinct  in  human  thought, 
i.  33,  iii.  488,  iv.  355,  v.  128.  In  God  they  are  identical,  iii.  92.  The 
subject  acts  always  in  its  essence  as  the  synthesis  of  all  its  faculties,  i. 
52.  The  subject; "is  the  soul,  the  object  is  outside  of  the  soul,  iii.  66,  92. 
109,  175.  The  subject  cannot  know  itself  directly,  i,  59;  but  only  in  its 
acts,  60.  The  subject  cannot  act  without  an  object,  65.  Both  subject 
aud  object  are  active  in  thought,  350.  The  existence  of  the  subject  is 
logically  affirmed  even  in  doubting  or  denying  it,  60.  The  subject 
is  always  in  act,  and  with  sufficient  consciousness  to  preserve  the  cer- 
tainty of  its  own  persistence,  94.  There  is  no  passage  needed  from  sub- 
ject to  object,  349.  The  relation  of  the  subject  and  object,  i.  67.  For- 
mula of  the  subject,  71. 

Subjection  to  God  is  subjection  to  justice,  v.  276. 

Substance  is  improperly  defined  by  most  philosophers,  i.  433.  It  is 
misunderstood  by  Kant,  178;  by  Spinoza,  179.  Its  definition  by  Descar- 
tes and  Sninoza,  ii.  77.  Leibuitz's definition,  i.  179,  ii.  78.  Itisanactive 
force,  viii.  2G8,  xv.  358.  It  is  an  immaterial  force,  xix.  491.  It 
is  the  thing  itself,  not  an  abstraction,  ii.  465.  Abstract  and 
concrete  substance,  viii.  275.  Substance  and  attributes,  xiv.  375. 
Substance  may  be  distinguished  from  its  accidents,  but  not  from  its 
properties  and  faculties,  i.  177.  Substance  distinguished  from  substans, 
ii.  78.  There  is  net  one  only  substance,  v.  107.  Substance  is  known  in 
its  acts,  i.  65.     Its  manifestation  is  life,  ib. 

Success  is  worshipped  by  pagans  and  Protestants,  xiv.  405.  It  is  not 
always  the  test  of  merit,  iv.  387.  The  question  should  be,  What  is  right? 
not,  What  will  succeed?  xv.   134. 

Suez.  Effect  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  xvi.  479. 
537. 

Suffrage.  Political  suffrage  is  not  a  natural  ri^ht,  x.  20,  xi.  391,  xiv. 
307,  xv.  '385,  xvi.  99,  xvii.  539,  549,  569,  xviii.  24, 193,  382,  401.  Universal 
suffrage,  xv.  235,  382,  xvi.  565,  xvii.  548,  569,  xviii.  140,  195,  274.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  and  the  power  of  property,  xv.  423.  Popular  suffrage 
and  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  260.  Independent  suffrage, 
xvii.  549.  Free  suffrage  is  impracticable,  xviii.  410.  The  extension  of 
suffrage,  387.  The  extension  of  suffrage  iu  Rhode  Island,  xv.  508.  Fe- 
male suffrage,  xviii.  381,  402.  Negro  suffrage,  xvii.  548.  Negro  suf- 
frage in  the  seceded  states,  xviii.  176,  585.  It  is  a  state  question,  xvii. 
554.  The  restriction  of  suffrage,  xv.  234,  xvi.  566,  xvii.  550,  xviii.  193, 
197,  402. 

Sulla,  L.  C,  xviii.  89. 

Sumner.  Caarles,  and  Andrew  P.  Butler,  xvii.  47.  Sumner's  appeal 
to  the  higher  law,  50.  His  view  of  secession,  xviii.  579.  He  holds 
secession  to  be  suicide,  xvii.  234,  291.  His  speech  in  the  Senate,  May, 
19,  1862,  293. 

Sumter,  Fort.     Object  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  xvii.  359. 

Superintendence.  The  faculty  of  superintelligence,  ii.  243,  276,  iii. 
214,  263,  509,  544,  579.  v.  234. 

Superintelligible.  The  superintelh'Tible  is  the  root  of  the  intelligible, 
xii.  550.  It  contains  the  pvinciples  of  the  explanation  of  all  things,  iii. 
581.      It  cannot  be  apprehended  by  reason, 543.      It  is  analogically  iu- 
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telligible  by  revelation,  viii.  33,  xii.  548.  It  can  be  expressed  only  by 
analogy,  ib.  The  superintelligible  and  the  supernatural,  i.  302,  iii  317 
577,  v.  234. 

Supernatural.  The  supernatural  order,  vi.  108.  Reality  of  the  super- 
natural order,  xiii.  90.  The  supernatural  and  the  superintelligible,  i. 
302,  iii.  317,  577,  v.  234.  The  supernatural  is  distinct,  but  not  separate 
from  the  natural,  iii.  399,  576,  viii.  2,  xiii.  495.  It  lies  in  a  plane  above 
nature,  viii.  286.  It  is  God  and  what  he  does  immediately,  ix.  335, 
363.  This  age  rejects  the  supernatural,  ii.  274,  xii.  284,  xiii.  86.  It  is 
not  believed  by  Protestants,  v.  549.  Difficulty  of  proving  the  super- 
natural order,  xii.  286.  It  must  exist  before  its  possibility  can  be  con- 
ceived of,  v.  234.  Its  conception  is  a  proof  of  its  revelation,  235.  It  is 
a  proof  of  its  existence,  i.  479.  The  supernatural  was  revealed  to  man 
before  the  fall,  482.  Truth  in  the  supernatural  order  is  presented  by 
tradition  of  which  God  is  the  author,  481.  The  tradition  of  the  super- 
natural has  always  existed,  483,  504,  ii.  246.  The  supernatural  is 
recognized  in  all  ages  and  nations,  iii.  308,  320,  ix.  188,  It  is  as  evidently 
in  history  as  is  the  natural,  i.  484.  It  is  revealed  to,  not  through,  reason, 
xi.  323.  Proof  of  the  supernatural  from  man's  aspiration,  i.  355. 
Aspiration  to  the  supernatural,  ib.  iii.  405,  511,  iv.  267,  xi.  323,  xii.  101, 
197,  xiv.  556.  The  supernatural  is  implied  in  remission  of  sin,  v.  341; 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 342;  and  the  promises  of  the  New  Testament, 
343.  It  is  proved  by  miracles,  369.  It  is  the  origin  and  perfection  of 
the  natural,  ii.  275.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  the  natural,  446;  and  to 
control  it  even  in  matters  within  its  own  province,  447.  It  is  needed  to 
repair  the  integrity  of  nature,  v.  327.  It  is  necessary  even  in  integral 
nature,  iii.  515.  Salvation  belongs  to  the  supernatural  order,  5.  Super- 
natural life  and  immortality,  xii. "280.  Supernatural  life  can  be  commu- 
nicated only  through  a  supernatural  medium,  x.  164.  The  supernatu- 
ral has  its  root  in  the  Incarnation,  i.  489.  The  superhuman  is  not 
necessarily  supernatural,  viii.  107,  ix.  335,  363.  The  supernatural  has 
its  philosophy  as  well  as  the  natural,  ii.  272.  Exclusive  supernaturalism 
is  Protestantism,  not  Catholicity,  iii.  304,  368,  397.  It  is,  perhaps, 
encouraged  by  Catholics,  371. 

Superstition,  vi.  338,  348,  ix.  184.  It  originally  meant  belief  in  the  in- 
fluence of  departed  souls,  190.  It  is  not  prior  to  true  religion,  301,  424,  529. 
It  presupposes  religion,  301.  It  is  found  among  those  who  have  no 
faith,  viii.  357.  The  remedy  for  superstition  is  faith,  ix.  210.  The  ear- 
liest forms  of  superstition  are  the  least  corrupt,  302.  The  pagan  super- 
stitions can  be  explained  only  by  the  action  of  evil  spirits,  214.  Su- 
perstition and  Catholics,  xii.  377. 

Sweden.  The  introduction  of  the  reformation  into  Sweden,  x. 
442. 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel,  confounds  God  and  man,  v.  289 

Swift,  Jonathan,  xix.  336. 

Switzerland.  The  Catholic  cantons  are  more  enlightened  than  the  Prot- 
estant, vi.  407. 

Syllogism.  The  syllogism  has  its  principle  and  model  in  the  ideal 
formula,  ii.  424.  It  does  not  advance  knowledge  beyond  direct  intui- 
tion, i.  222.  It  explains,  but  does  not  extend,  knowledge,  ii.  476.  It 
adds  nothing  in  the  order  of  intuition;  in  that  of  reflection  it  only  clears 
up,  i.  222. 

Symbol.  The  sensible  is  the  symbol  of  the  intelligible  and  the  intelligible 
of  the  superintelligible,  xii.  551.  Dogmas  and  symbols, x.  547.  Symbolism 
of  facts,  xii.  514.  Symbolism  and  idolatry,  543.  Pictures  and  relics 
are   respected  as  symbols,  iii.  560. 

Synthesis.     The  true  synthesis  reconciles  all  extremes,  iii.  401.     It  is 
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the  starting-point  of  true  philosophy,  i.  291.  The  synthesis  of  intellect 
and  will  in  thought,  350.  Synthesis  and  analysis,  ii.  182.  The  synthet- 
ic method  is  hest  adapted  to  setting  forth  the  faith,  iii.  561,  xiii.  441. 
Synthetic  philosophy  opposes  the  deduction  of  the  contingent  from  the 
necessary,  and  the  induction  of  the  necessary  from  the  contingent,  i. 
292. 

Systems.  Human  systems  are  hest  studied  in  their  latest  disciples, 
v.  461.  Systems  of  philosophy  classified,  i.  135,  142.  Systems  of  phi- 
losophy do  not  represent  the  real  order,  xx.  137. 

Table-turning,  ix.  37. 

Tablet,  The,  and  The  Telegraph,  xviii.  378 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  and  the  Died  Scott  case,  xi.  380.  Taney  on  the 
rights  of  negroes,  xvii.  89,  108,  234.  He  struck  at  vested  rights  in  the 
Charles  River  Bridge  case,  xi.  153. 

Tariff.  The  tariff  of  1816,  xv.  456.  The  tariff  of  1828,  464.  A  tariff 
for  revenue  and  a  tariff  for  protection,  498.  A  tariff  for  equal  protec- 
tion, 500.  A  tariff  for  revenue  only,  166,  200,  xviii.  135.  Relations 
of  the  North  and  South  to  the  tariff  bills,  xvii.  129.  The  tariff  not 
supported  by  the  New  England  or  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  xv.  129, 
214.     The  tariff  and  the  middle  and  western  states,  129. 

Taylor,  Bayard.     Hannah  Thurston,  xix.  502. 

Taylor,  Zachary.     His  election  as  president,  xvi.  101. 

Taxation.  Direct  and  indirect  taxation,  xv.  189,  197,  199,  504. 
Taxation  in  democratic  countries,  xviii.  241. 

Telegraph,  The,  and  The  Tablet,  xviii.  378. 

Telegraph  and  Advocate,  The,  and  the  rebellion,  xx.  247. 

Temperance  and  legislation,  xviii.  411. 

Teresa,  St.    Her  experience  of  hell-fire,  xx.  205. 

Tertullian,  vii.  368,  382.  He  says  Peter  sat  on  the  chair  of  Rome, 
viii.  498.  His  reference  to  the  church  of  Rome  as  witness  to  tradition, 
495.  His  language  concerning  the  popes  after  his  fall,  493,  xiii.  352.  He 
says  the  heart  is  naturally  Christian,  xi.  322. 

Testament,  The  New,  is  the  best  manual  of  philosophy,  i.  56.  Its  in- 
spiration is  not  needed  for  its  historical  credibility,  vi.  457. 

Telzel,  John,  and  the  sale  of  indulgences,  vii.  406.  Luther's  charge 
against  Tetzel,  viii.  318. 

Texas.  The  annexation  of  Texas,  xv.  489,  520,  xvi.  279,  312,  481, 
xviii.  148.     Texas  and  Mexico,  xv.  521,  xvi.  56. 

Thebaud,  Aug.  G.     The  Irish  Jiace,  xiii.  547. 

Theism,  or  Trinityism,  is  the  true  doctrine  of  life,  i.  139.  It  could 
not  be  attained  to  by  man  without  revelation,  ib.  Theism  is  contradict- 
ed by  no  physical  facts,  ii.  31. 

Theodoret,  on  Transubstantiation,  vii.  399.  His  answer  to  Eranistes, 
viii.  269,  271. 

Theodosius  rebuked  by  St.  Ambrose,  xi.  18. 

Theocracy,  xi.  431,  xv.  18.  Theocracy  and  clerocracy,  xviii. 
563. 

Theology.  Its  definition,  vi.  371.  Theology  distinguished  from  faith, 
v.  397,  viii.  2,  xx.  119,  370.  It  is  a  human  science,  viii.  10,  22,  xx.  120, 
370.  It  has  not  the  invariableness  of  faith,  viii.  22.  xx.  119,  373.  Its 
variability,  121.  It  is  invariable  in  substance,  iii.  539,547.  Its  essence 
is  to  show  the  relation  between  the  orders  of  reason  and  of  faith,  539. 
The  practical  bearing  of  theology  on  life,  xiii.  78.  It  controls  every  de- 
partment of  thought,  xv.  355,  xix.  264.  If  a  true  system,  it  should  rule 
metaphysics,  i.  43.  Theology  and  philosophy  are  not  two 
independent  sciences,  ii.  235.  Natural  and  revealed  theology  are  but 
parts  of  one  whole,  432.     3Iethod  of  theology,  xiv.  349.      The   analytic 
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and  synthetic  methods  in  theology,  iii.  548.  Under  the  synthetic  meth- 
od the  world  became  Catholic;  it  is  lapsing  into  heathenism  under  the 
analytic,  589.  The  scholastic  theology  represents  the  natural  and  super- 
natural as  separate,  xx.  125.  Method  of  studying  theology,  xiv.  181. 
It  is  not  to  be  learned  from  the  opinions  of  illiterate  Catholics,  xx.  198. 
The  knowledge  of  theology  is  uot  conferred  in  the  sacrament  of  orders, 
225.  Schools  of  theology,  374.  No  system  of  theology  is  obligatory, 
282.  The  opinions  of  theologians  are  not  binding  as  authority,  ii.  513, 
iii.  592,  viii.  7,  143,  xx.  371.  Pedantry  and  intolerance  of  later  theologians, 
231.  Modifications  required  in  theology,  119.  Theology  modified 
in  form  by  the  definitions  of  the  church,  122.  Theology  should  grasp 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  dogmas,  397.  Theology  as  taught  in  Cath- 
olic schools,  xiv.  531.  Theologians  aucl  scientists,  ii.  24.  The  theolo- 
gians have  not  opposed  the  natural  sciences,  ix.  536.  They  do  not  quar- 
rel with  scientists  so  long  as  these  confine  themselves  to  scientific  investi- 
gation, 454,  512.  533,  544.  Progress  in  theology  is  not  restricted  by  the 
church,  vi.  371. 

Theological  virtues  have  God  for  their  immediate  object,  v. 
439. 

Theory.  A  theory  may  explain  all  the  known  phenomena  in  a  case, 
and  yet  be  false,  ix.  511,  527.  A  theory  is  not  science  unless  verified, 
512.  Theories  that  contradict  Christian  tradition  must  be  false,  483. 
All  theories  have  an  element  of  truth,  iii.  209.  Thechurchhas  no  room 
for  theories,  xiv.  74,  115.  Theories  seldom  explain  facts,  xvii.  575. 
The  subjectiveness  of  German  theories,  xix.  124. 

Therapeutal,    The,  iii.  279. 

Thiers,  L.  Adolphe,    as   president   of  the    French    republic     xviii 
507. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  is  differently  understood  by  philosophers,  i. 
490,  ii.  470.  He  did  not  found  a  philosophy,  i.  492.  His  philosophy  is 
sound,  but  not  complete,  ii.  75,  475.  As  a  philosopher  he  follows  the 
peripatetics,  but  adheres  to  the  truth  in  spite  of  his  system,  i.  420.  He 
was  no  psychologist,  iii.  172.  St.  Thomas  and  the  other  scholastics 
transformed  peripatetic  into  Christian  philosophy,  ix.  381.  He  does 
not  always  guard  against  Aristotle's  substitution  of  formation  for  crea- 
tion, i.  513.  He  is  cramped  by  peripateticism,  viii.  277.  He  adopts  the 
peripatetic  philosophy  less  because  he  preferred  it  than  because  it  was 
generally  received,  277.  His  system  is  penetrated  with  conccptualism, 
iv.  472.  He  holds  universals  to  be  conceptions  with  a  basis  in  reality, 
ii.  55,  287,  293,  492.  How  his  explanation  of  cognition  is  to  be  inter- 
preted, i.  321.  He  asserts  that  the  intellect  attains  to  the  intelligible 
reality,  but  fails  to  prove  it,  510.  His  participated  light  of  God,"512. 
By  species  and  phantasms  he  understands  ideal  intuition,  ii.  53,  293, 
456-  He  makes  the  mind  passive  in  the  reception  of  species  and 
phantasms,  62,  64.  His  distinction  of  active  and  passive  intellect,  457. 
He  does  not  regard  the  intellectus  a  gens  as  created,  i.  447,  449.  He 
resolves  the  passive  into  the  possible,  ii.  64.  He  corrects  Plato's  notion 
of  ideas,  289.  He  holds  neces-ary  ideas  to  be  objective,  299;  and 
uncreated,  302.  He  asserts  intuition  of  the  intelligible,  but  says  the  ob- 
ject of  reflection  must  be  sensible  or  sensibly  represented,  i.  263.  He 
holds  that  we  have  intuition  of  real  and  necessary  being,  ii.  304.  He 
teaches  that  man  has  a  natural  desire  to  see  God,  iii.  405,  588;  that  he 
has  intuition  of  God  as  his  beatitude,  ii.  85.  He  does  not  clearly  explain 
how  the  mind  attains  to  first  truths,  475.  He  says  necessary  truths  are 
inserted  in  nature,  499  He  does  not  make  first  truths  empirical,  502. 
What  St.  Thomas  means  when  he  says  the  effect  is  more  evident,  quoad 
nos,  than  the  cause,    i.    246.      He  assumes  that  the  mind  has  the  idea  of 
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cause  ii  528-  He  refutes  the  eternity  of  matter,  64.  He  had  more 
science  than  modern  scientists,  ix.  265.      He   to(^7g^°SdJi'd?t,£ 

ting  evolution  of  new  species,  522.  His  gumma  Iheologica  xi  222  It  is 
synthetic  as  well  as  analytic,  iii.  549.  His  theological  method,  mv.  349. 
He  teaches  that  the  truths  of  nature  and  grace  were  primitively  revealed, 
iii  190  °80  547  He  holds  that  grace  is  created,  u.  oOo,  m.  6t>b.  au 
Thomas  on  law  as  an  act  of  reason,  xiv.  347.  On  obedience  to  unjust 
laws  xvi  22  He  teaches  that  good  is  the  object  of  the  will,  xi.  4517. 
He  teaches  that  God  could  have  liberated  from  sin  without  the  atonement, 
of  Christ  vii  94.  St.  Thomas  on  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine, 
xiv  65  67  95.  On  the  Immaculate  Conception,  xii.  553.  He  teaches 
that  the  invincibly  ignorant  are  damned  for  other  sins^  v.  554.  He 
attempts  to  show  that  accidents  can  subsist  without  their  substance, 

viii.  267.  .„      .       on 

Thorel  and  the  Cure  of  Cideville,  ix.  87. 
Thornberry  Abbey  and  invincible  ignorance,  xix.  175. 
Thornwell",  James  H.     The  A  rgumenis  of  Romanists  discussed  and  re- 

Thoueht.  'Analysis  of  thought,  ii.  40.  It  is  the  joint  product  of  sub- 
ject and"  object,  i.  65.  It  is  never  the  sole  product  of  the  subject 
61  It  is  the  product  of  subject  and  object  in  conjunction  311.  .Exist- 
ence of  the  subject,  60.  Formula  of  the  subject,  71.  Subject  and  ob- 
iect  58  Their  relation,  67.  Thought  implies  subject  and  object.  59. 
It  h'asaiways  three  essential  elements,  68,  ii.  42,  iii.  488  iv.  352 !  xiv  .355. 
All  three  are  equally  certain,  subjectively  and  objectively  n.  43.  lbey 
are  given  simultaneously  and  syntheiically,  45.  The  subject  is  always 
me  the  object  not-me,  and  the  form  the  notion,  i.  68.  1  he  subject 
must  exist  before  it  can  think,  the  object  before  it  can  be  thought  lb. 
The  form  of  the  thought  is  determined  by  the  object,  in.  234,  488,  v. 
142  The  notion  is  not  the  object  of  the  perception,  but  the  form the  in- 
telligence gives  it,  i.  69.  All  reality  is  essential  to  every  thought,  70 
Without  God,  man,  and  nature,  no  thought  is  possible,  66,  10.  1  bought 
is  a  synthesis  of  subject  and  object,  and  of  God  and  creature  in  their  real 
relation,  349.  Every  thought  is  a  judgment,  i.  297,  ii  421.  Neces- 
sary being  is  always  subject  of  the  judgment,  contingent  being  object, 
and  the  creative  act  the  copula,  i.  297.  Reality  of  the  object,  62  Activ- 
ity of  the  object,  ii.  52,  x.  545.  The  error  of  ontologism  and  psychologism 
is  in  deducing  subject  from  object,  or  object  from  subject,  ii.  45.  1  he 
fathers  and  doctor's  of  the  church  labored  to  quicken  thought  xx.  ~ul. 
Thought  cannot  be  completely  suppressed,  200.  Freedom  of  thought 
is  found  only  in  the  church,  x.  275.  Freedom  of  thought  and  routine, 
xi.  469,  xx.  111.  „  (iQ 

Tickell,  George.  Tlie  Life  of  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  xx.  418,  n. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  as  a  candidate  for  president,  xviii  596. 
Time  i  90  198  Ideal  and  empirical  time,  ii.  63,  426.  Ideal  time, 
iii  583  'viii.  106,  266,  xviii.  50.  The  relation  of  ideal  and  actual  time  is 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  ii.  63.  Time  is  a  relation,  vm.  365. 
It  is  not  an  entity,  but  a  pure  relation,  i.  196.  It  marks  the  rela- 
tion of  succession,  and  has  no  reality  apart  from  the  relation,  n.  6Jb. 
It  is  uot  subjective,  i.  198.  It  is  not  a  form  of  the  understanding,  m. 
243  It  cannot  be  conceived  without  contents,  i.  199.  It  is  not  infinite, 
200.  It  cannot  come  to  an  end,  xx.  211.  Time  and  eternity  ib.  Time 
and  the  activity  of  second  causes,  xii.  532.  ... 

Tindal,  Matthew,  restricts  Christianity  to  the  natural  law,  in.  «»» 
Titles.      The  titles  of  Lord  and  Grace  are  not  ecclesiastical,  vn.  4/0. 
Empty  titles  to  sovereignty,  xviii.  107.  , ■ 

Toby  and  his  dog.   It  is  an  error  against  faith  to  deny  that  Toby  s  dog 
wagged  his  tail,  vi.  257. 
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Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  and  the  affairs  of  Rome,  xvi.  142. 

Toleration.  Religious  toleration  of  religion,  xix.  178.  Civil  and  relig- 
ious toleration,  x.  209,  xiii.  39,  xiv.  499,  xx.  317.  Religious  toleration  is 
inadmissible,  x.  209,  xiii.  231,  279,  xx.  317.  Toleration  has  reference 
only  to  false  religions,  x.  208.  Toleration  and  liberty  of  religion,  xii. 
105.  Civil  toleration  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  x.  220,  381,  xii.^233,  444, 
460.  xiii.  334.  The  civil  toleration  of  all  religions  is  compatible  with  the 
denial  of  their  equal  right  before  God,  x.  237.  Toleration  is  not  equally 
adapted  to  all  nations,  xviii.  213.  It  was  not  admitted  in  the  patriar- 
chal, Jewish,  or  Graeco-Roman  systems,  xx.  316.  Toleration  by  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  states,  xix.  416.  Protestant  toleration,  xiii.  228.  The 
toleration  of  moral  wrong,  xvii.  19. 

Tongiorgi,  Salvator.  Institutiones  Philosophic®,  ii.  468.  He  places 
possibility  in  the  essence  of  things,  484.  He  makes  it  something  inde- 
pendent of  God,  38. 

Tosti,  Luisi,  supposes  the  papacy  could  be  recovered,  if  lost,  xiii. 
359. 

Toulemont,  P.  Appel  aux  Consciences  chretiennes  contre  les  Abus  et  les 
Dangers  de  la  Lecture,  xix.  517. 

Tour,  G.  de  la,  Lorraine  et  France,  x.  357. 

Tournaments  were  a  continuation  of  the  gladiatorial  shows,  xii.  131. 

Tournely,  Honore,  on  doctrinal  developments,  xiv.  95,  98,  100. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  iv.  461. 

Tradition.  Internal  tradition,  v.  362.  Internal  and  external  tradition, 
xii.  491.  Tradition  originated  in  the  immediate  instruction  of  Adam 
by  his  Creator,  and  has  come  down  in  two  lines,  ii.  98,  129.  The 
tradition  of  truth  is  continuous  from  the  beginning,  iii.  193.  The  value 
of  tradition,  xviii.  52.  It  is  the  means  by  which  man  has  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  God,  ii.  95.  Without  tradition  reason  could  not  have 
discovered  ideal  truths,  ix.  398.  Tradition  is  the  highest  authority  under 
revelation  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  race,  i.  33.  The  tradition  of  the 
past,  iv.  81.  The  church  requires  belief  of  tradition,  vi.  374.  There 
are  two  sets  of  traditions  among  Catholics,  viii.  1,  xi.  469,  xii.  257,  299. 
377. 

Traditionalism,  i.  507.  Denying  immediate  intuition  of  the  intelli- 
gible, it  builds  science  on  faith,  317.  It  makes  all  instruction  impos- 
sible, 514.  It  is  only  a  form  of  Jansenism,  307.  It  so  restricts  reason  as 
to  lose  the  basis  of  faith,  488.  It  would  bring  mental  lethargy,  500.  It 
denies  all  rational  science,  502.  It  is  censured  by  the  Holy  See,  iii.  302. 
ix.  390.  In  what  sense  it  is  condemned  by  the  Holy  See,  i.  516.  It  is 
right  in  saying  man  did  not  invent  language,  and  find  out  necessary 
truths,  515.  It  is  right  in  asserting  the  importance  of  tradition  in  con- 
ducting to  philosophical  truth,  519.  It  is  right  in  holding  that  man 
cannot  find  truth ,  480;  that  tradition  is  the  medium  of  its  representation 
in  the  natural  order,  and  of  its  presentation  in  the  supernatural,  481. 
It  is  right  in  holding  that  tradition  is  necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  moral  and  ideal  truths,  but  wrong  in  denying  that  they  are  evident 
to  reason,  317,  ii.  98,  iii.  169,  ix.  398. 

Trance,  one  of  the  five  states  of  the  soul  of  the  Neo-Platcnists,  ix. 
358. 

Transcendental  Faculty,  The,  vi.  59,  85. 

Transcendentalism  pervades  nearly  all  modern  literature,  vi.  111.  115. 
Plainly  stated  transcendentalism  is  sheer  common  place,  112.  It  is  the 
fjndamental  heresy  of  Protestantism,  115.  It  is  an  exposition  of  Prot- 
estantism in  its  nakedness,  128.  It  is  the  termination  of  Protestantism, 
134.  The  origin  of  transcendentalism,  83.  It  identifies  the  divine  and 
human  natures,  95.     It  holds  that  all  existences  are  but  manifestations  of 
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the  one  nature,  103,  be.  57.  Its  assertion  of  the  divine  in  man,  x.  164. 
It  denies  the  supernatural,  v.  365,  vi.  109.  Its  doctrine  of  the  influx  of 
the  Diviuity,  47,  85,  97.  It  denies  the  personality  of  God,  xiv.  238.  It 
contends  that  the  possible  is  greater  than  the  real,  vi.  20.  It  distinguish- 
es man  into  personal  and  impersonal,  15.  It  places  the  impersonal  above 
the  personal,  22;  and  passion  and  imagination  above  reason,  31.  It  givea 
no  proofs  of  its  assertions,  103.  It  rejects  all  authority  except  that  of 
individual  judgment,  8.  It  makes  man  the  standard  of  truth,  4,  viii. 
595.  It  represents  truth  and  religion  as  subjective,  iv.  97.  It 
discards  all  forms  of  religion,  vi.  85.  It  makes  religion 
originate  in  nature,  51;  and  consist  in  obeying  the  instincts  of 
nature,  73.  Its  maxim  is,  "  Obey  thyself,  "  12.  It  confounds 
sentiment  and  intuition,  14.  It  assumes  that  intuition  of 
the  intelligible  is  distinct,  iii.  140.  The  licentiousness  of  transcenden- 
talism, vi.  40.  It  places  morality  in  the  same  order  with  physical  laws, 
ii.  87.  Its  ethical  system  is  that  of  Fourier  and  the  French  eclectics, 
vi,  37;  and  of  the  phrenologists,  38.  It  is  refuted  by  reductio  ad  ahsw- 
dum,  106.  It  has  no  avowed  disciples  in  this  country,  i.  3.  It  makes 
few  proselytes,  viii.  354.  Disappearance  of  the  transcendentalists,  xiv. 
551. 

Transfiguration  of  Christ,  The,  xiv.  586.  It  was  a  partial  removal  of 
the  sensible  veil,  viii.  118,  271. 

Transubstantiation.  The  dogma  of  transubstantiation  does  not  con- 
tradict the  senses,  vi.  344,  494.  It  does  not  contradict  reason,  495.  Phi- 
losophy cannot  prove  transubstantiation  to  be  impossible,  viii.  275.  There 
is  nothing  in  science  to  show  that  it  is  impossible,  ix.  389.  It  is  possible 
to  God,  viii.  267.  It  is  possible  for  Christ's  body  to  be  entire  on  a  thou- 
sand altars  at  once,  vii.  405.  The  elemental  species  are  not  changed, 
403.  The  sensible  body  of  the  elements  is  not  changed,  iii.  429,  ix.  290. 
The  sensible  body  of  the  bread  remains  after  the  conver- 
sion of  the  intelligible  body,  viii.  277.  The  intelligible,  not  the  sen- 
sible.body  is  changed,  vii.  404,  xix.  490.  The  expressions  of  the  early 
fathers,  vii.  398,  404.  The  common  explanation,  ix.  526.  Whether 
transubstantiation  is  a  conversion  or  a  substitution  of  substances,  viii. 
265,  xii.  552.  It  is  an  incomprehensible  mystery,  viii.  270.  The  term 
transubstantiation  can  be  accepted  only  in  the  scholastic  sense,  ii. 
146. 

Tread  well,  S.  B.  American  Liberties  and  American  Slavery,  xv. 
63. 

Treasou,  xii.  360,  xviii.  16. 

Treatv.  The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  xvi.  479.  The  treaty  of  France 
and  England  guarantying  Cuba  to  Spain,  480,  483.  The  treaty  of  Paris, 
450,456,468/538,556.  The  treaties  of  Vienna,  xviii.  470.  The  trea- 
ties of  Westphalia,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  xi.  312. 

Trent,  The  Council  of,  xii.  464,  573,  582.  The  Council  of  Trent 
was  the  normal  development  of  the  reformation,  566.  Romanic  and 
centralizing  tendencies  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  582.  The  Council  of 
Trent  asserts  nature  and  grace,  iii.  398.  It  defined  the  doctrine  of  grace 
in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  vi.  493.  The  Council  of  Trent  on  Saint- 
worship,  viii.  312.  On  doctrinal  developments,  xiv.  107,  136.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  and  the  papal  authority,  xiii.  378. 

Tribune,  The  New  York,  xviii.  432. 

Trinity.  The  trinity  of  God,  viii.  36.  The  dogma  of  the  Trinity,  vii.  25. 
The  distinction  of  persons,  iii.  554,  x.  194.  The  term  person  as  applied 
to  the  three  terms,  xii.  549.  The  distinction  of  persons  in  the  divine 
nature  is  ad  intra  only,  vii.  26.  The  distiuctiou  of  persons  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  God,  35.     The  three  persons  are  in  the  essence  of   God, 
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viii.  185,  xii.  519.  The  distinction  of  persons  is  in  God,  not  from  him, 
iii.  469.  The  Trinity  is  necessary  and  eternal,  vii.  36.  It  is  essential  to 
the  divine  activity,  i.  138,  xii.  519.  The  generation  of  the  Word  and 
procession  of  the  Spirit,  viii.  38,  xii.  519.  The  Father  is  principle,  the 
Son  medium,  a  d  the  Holy  Ghost  the  end.  522,  xviii.  203.  Only  the  Son 
could  be  incarnated,  xii.  527.  The  Trinity  is  a  revealed  truth,  but  confirm- 
ed by  reason  and  Scripture,  iii.  526.  The  notion  of  the  Trinity  could  not 
be  entertained  by  reason,  unless  supernaturally  revealed,  vii.  37.  The 
natural  order  reveals  God  only  in  his  unity;  the  Christian  order  a^  Trinity 
38.  The  Trinity  is  independent  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  42.  God 
acts  ad  extra  as  Trinity,  viii.  140,  166,  558.  Every  thing  in  creation  ex- 
presses the  Trinity,  113,  xii.  522.  It  must  be  repeated  in  all  the  works 
of  God,  iv.  366.  It  is  the  type  of  all  reality  and  every  judgment,  iii. 
581.  It  is  the  prototype  of  the  ideal  judgment,  ii.  177.  It  is  the  proto- 
type of  society,  xviii.  203,  xx.  284.  It  is  the  only  refutation  of  panthe- 
ism, xii.  521.  Its  denial  is  the  denial  of  creation,  viii.  36.  Its  denial  is 
atheism,  iii.  470,  504.  It  is  denied  by  the  Gnostics,  viii.  191;  the  Sabel- 
lians.  the  Avians,  and  the  Semi-Arians,  192. 

Trolle,  Gustavus,  x.  439. 

Troubadours,  The,  were  immoral  and  heretical,  i.  341. 

Trumbull  Lyman,  on  the  war  power,  xvii.  511.     On  confiscation  and 
emancipation,  302. 

Trusts.     "Wealth,  power,  and  learning  are  trusts  for  the  people,  xix. 
271.     All  trusts  are  forfeited  by  abuse,  xi.  85. 

Truth  is  objectively  certain,  xiv.  156.  It  is  independent  of  the  mind, 
iii.  91,  486.  vii.  11,  xiii.  56.  It  evidences  itself ,  v.  135.  Truth  distinguish- 
ed from  doctrine,  iv.  502.  Truth  is  in  relation,  ix.  264.  The  posses- 
sion of  truth  and  the  search  for  it,  xiii.  58,  The  possession,  not  the  endless 
seeking  after  it,  is  the  good  of  reason,  vi.  364;  and  gives  freedom  of 
mind,  vii.  320.  Truth  does  not  enslave  the  mind,  vi.  372.  Truth  is 
always  an  extreme  view,  iv.  495.  It  is  intolerant,  viii.  445.  It  should 
be  trusted,  xii.  462.  It  should  be  told  clearly  and  boldly,  v.  538.  The 
ceconomia  of  truth,  xiv.  163.  Truth  is  invariable,  but  its  expression 
varies,  xx.  108.  Truth  is  not  afar  from  us,  xiv.  582.  Truth  cannot  be 
taught  without  formulas,  vii.  19.  A  formula  of  truth  embodies  objective 
truth,  not  the  mind's  view,  11.  Truth  in  its  integrity  is  older  than  er- 
ror, 195.  All  errors  are  mixed  with  some  elements  of  truth,  xx.  141. 
Every  system  contains  some  element  of  truth,  vii.  194.  Truth  must  be 
held  iu  its  uuity  and  integrity,  iii.  47,  xvi.  448.  Only  the  church  holds 
truth  in  its  unity,  xx.  142.  Truth  is  acquired  by  meditation,  not  by 
reasoning,  xiv.  582.  Truths  of  science  may  be  naturally  demonstrable, 
though  only  discoverable  through  revelation,  i.  316.  Ideal  truths  are 
evident  to  reason,  but  not  distinctly  apprehended  without  tradition,  ix. 
398. 

Tunic.     The  Holy  Tunic  at  Treves,  vii.  345. 

Tuustall,  Cuthbert,  and  the  English  schism,  xii.  171. 

Turkey  and  the  law  of  nations,  xvi.  237.  Turkey  and  the  internation- 
al law  of  Christendom,  466.  Jurisdiction  of  consuls  in  Turkey,  234,  238. 
Foreigners  domiciled  in  Turkey,  239.  The  Christians  in  Turkey,  249, 
461.  Relation  of  Turks  and  Christians,  414.  The  civil  and  religious 
equality  of  Turks  and  Christians,  459.  The  amalgamation  of  Turks  and 
Cmistians,  414,  460.  The  Christians  of  Turkey  and  the  western  powers 
452;  466.  Russia  and  the  Christians  of  Turkey.  453.  457.  Policy  of 
Russia  and  the  western  powers  towards  Turkey,  415.  Turkey  and 
Russia,  410.  Independence  of  Turkey,  413.  437.  Turkey  as  a  barriei 
to  Russia,  455.  Rights  of  Turkey  in  regard  to  VVallachia  and  Moldavia, 
450,  464.       Turkey  and  European  civilization,  414.       The  Turks  are 
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encamped,  not  settled,  in  Europe,  401.  The  struggle  of  civilization  and 
barbarism  in  Turkey,  xviii.  82.  The  liberal  Turks,  xi.  295.  The 
regeneration  of  Turkev  and  conversion  of  the  schismatics,  xvi.  400. 

Turner,  Edward,  v. "30. 

Tyler,  John.  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States,  xv.  171.  Tyler 
and  executive  usurpation  and  patronage,  173.  Tyler  and  interference  of 
office-holders  in  elections,  170.  Tyler's  first  message,  180.  Tyler  and 
the  sub-treasury,  188.  Tyler  and  a  fiscal  agency,  ib.  Tyler  and  a 
uniform  currency,  189.  Tyler  and  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  194.  Tyler  and  state  rights,  197.  Tyler  and  political 
economy,  109.     Tyler  and  the  tariff,  200. 

Tyndall,  John.  Inaugural  Address  before  the  British  Association,  ix. 
528.  His  ignorance  outside  of  certain  special  sciences,  529.  He  merely 
reproduces  ancient  materialism,  531.  He  denies  the  competency  of 
scientists  in  history  and  theology,  532.  He  is  not  an  expert  in  the  topics 
of  his  Address,  544. 

Tyranny  is  subjection  to  unlawful  authority,  xviii.  17.  Tyrants  can 
have  no  right  to  reign,  vi.  515.  Tyranny  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to 
govern,  x.  292.  xiii.  11,  xvi.  09.  Tyranny  absolves  subjects  from 
allegiance,  xvii.  285.  The  church  teaches  that  tyranny  absolves  from 
allegiance,  vii.  540.  Tyranny  maybe  resisted,  x.  292.  The  denial  of 
the  right  of  the  pope  to  restrain  tyranny  has  resulted  in  despotism  and 
anarchy,  vi.  518,  vii.  539. 

Ubaghs,  Gerard  Casimir,  falls  into  the  error  of  the  ontologists,  i.  422. 

Ullathorne,  William  B.  His  controversy  with  Richard  Simpson, 
iii.  505. 

Ultraism.     Orthodoxy  and  virtue  cannot  be  ultra,  x.  285. 

Unbelief.  The  sadness  of  unbelief ,  iv.  195.  The  sinfulness  of  unbelief, 
viii.  585.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  natural  law,  v.  303.  It  needs  enlighten- 
ing rather  than  refuting,  173. 

Unconvicted,  The,  xix.  570. 

Union  of  the  faithful  with  Christ  as  the  head,  viii.  289.  Union  of  the 
church  with  Christ,  xii.  484.  Union  with  the  church  is  necessary  for 
salvation,  iii.  459,  viii.  532.  Union  with  the  body  is  the  only  means  of 
union  with  the  soul  of  the  church,  iii.  450.  Union  of  the  sects  advocated, 
iv.  477.     Their  union  would  not  constitute  the  body  of  Christ,  viii.  402. 

Unitarianism  is  atheism,  iii.  470,  iv.  147.  It  is  the  last  word  of  Prot- 
estantism, 39.  It  is  baptized  atheism,  97.  It  places  Christ  in  the  cat- 
egory of  ordinary  men,  145.  It  sinks  God  in  nature,  147.  It  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Gospel,  500.  It  eliminates  from  the  Gospel  a  great 
part  of  the  mysteries,  v.  341.  It  admits  no  church  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  331.  The  truth  and  the  error  of  Unitarianism,  viii.  29. 
It  rightly  rejects  the  mysteries  as  explained  by  Protestant  theology, 
31.  Its  denial  of  the  Trinity.  35.  By  stopping  with  the  simple  unity  of 
God,  it  stops  short  of  a  doctrine  of  life,  i.  138.  It  inconsistently  calls 
God  our  Father,  viii.  39.  Its  denial  of  the  Incarnation,  41.  Its  objec- 
tion to  original  sin.  47;  and  to  Redemption,  53.  It  regards  immortality 
as  the  continuance  of  the  natural  life,  vii.  257.  The  belief  of  the  New 
England  Unitarians,  v.  79. 

United  States.  The  distinctive  name  of  the  United  States,  xvii.  479, 
xviii.  115.  221.  The  rights  of  the  colonies  under  the  British  crown,  xvii. 
390.  The  political  people,  xviii.  114,  121,  127,  144.  The  unity  of  the 
political  people,  110,  115,  127.  How  the  United  States  became  one  na- 
tion, xvii.  573.  The  colonieswere  never  independent  sovereignties,  485, 
505.  The  sovereignty  was  transferred  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States,  287,  500.  The  states  hold  their  rights  from  the  colonies,  not 
the  Union.  573.  The  states  were  never  de  facto  sovereign,  xvii.  287, 
Vol.  XX.— 40 
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xviii.  109,  279.  The  convention  of  1787,  xvi.  353.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,  xviii.  112,  116.  The  power  of  the  convention,  123.  127. 
The  Union  was  not  created  by  the  convention,  120. 
The  government  is  based  on  historical  rights,  xvi.  2C5.  The 
national  sovereignty  is  a  question  of  fact,  xviii.  105.  The  nation- 
al character  of  the  federal  government,  xvii.  219.  The  United  States 
are  not  a  coufederative  government,  3G8.  The  harmony  of  the  consti- 
tution, 500,  xviii.  138,  214.  The  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  xvi.  327. 
The  necessity  of  studying  the  constitution,  xvii.  500.  xviii. 
7.  The  constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  of  Eng- 
land, xvi.  98.  The  constitution  has  been  misinterpreted,  xviii.  9. 
The  constitution  of  the  nation,  xvii.  480,  495,  xviii.  113.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  government.  120.  136.  The  ratification  of  the  constitution  is 
not  necessary.  122.  Amendments  to  the  constitution  must  be  ratified  by 
the  states,  xvii.  393.  The  constitution  was  ordained  by  the  people  of  the 
united,  not  of  the  several  states,  290.  The  powers  not  granted  in  the 
constitution  are  reserved  to  the  people,  not  to  the  states,  290.  Division 
of  the  powers  of  government,  xi.  387.  xvi.  350,  xviii.  129,  137,  279,  525. 
The  national  government  nnd  the  general  government,  xiii.  285.  Re- 
stricted powers  of  the  general  government,  xvT74,  87. 127,  162,  497,  xvi.  41, 
xviii.  114,  132,  137.  525.  Restricted  powers  of  the  state  governments, 
137.  Tii  general  and  state  governments  are  coordinate,  132. 
The  relation  between  the  states  and  the  United  States, 
150,  279.  The  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation,  xvi. 
40,  xviii.  102,  165.  State  rights,  xv.  54,  74,  131,  197,  xvi.  40. 
State  rights  and  state  sovereignty,  xvii.  590.  Rights  of  the  states  and 
supremacy  of  the  United  States,  xvii.  242.  The  supremacy  of  the  gener- 
al government,  131.  Prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty. 
276.  Importance  of  the  federal  element  in  the  constitution,  248.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  origin  of  power,  xiii.  24,  xv.  329,  xvi. 
35,  xviii.  35,  109,  225,  401.  Legal  origin  of  the  state  governments,  xvi. 
34.  The  state  governments  are  not  agencies,  40.  They  do  not  derive 
their  rights  from  the  Union,  572.  The  general  government  and  sover- 
eignty, 41.  The  sovereignty  is  territorial,  not  personal,  xviii.  153,  175. 
Eminent  domain,  154.  The  federal  government  is  answerable  to  foreign 
powers,  xvi.  317.  Sovereignty  over  the  territories,  29,  45,  xviii.  135. 
Equal  rights  of  the  states  to  the  territories,  xvii.  82.  The  national 
sovereignty,  452,  456,  492.  497.  564,  574,  593.  Distinction  of  the  Union 
and  the  nation,  398.  State  rights  and  national  sovereignty,  393,  574. 
The  state  is  not  founded  ou  revolutionary  principles,  481.  The  general 
government  cannot  do  indirectly  what  it  is  not  authorized  todo  directly, 
xv.  90.  It  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  education,  xiii.  295.  Incidental 
powers  of  the  general  covernment,  xv.  498,  xvi.  45.  Government  and 
taxation,  xv.  94,  151,  189,  196,  504.  Government  and  a  protective  tariff, 
497,  xviii.  135.  Government  and  banking,  xv.  92,  102,  xviii.  134. 
Government  and  a  uniform  currency,  xv.  99,  137,  140,  189,  xviii.  134. 
Government  funds  and  the  business  community,  xv.  105,  199.  Election 
of  the  president,  xviii.  270.  Power  of  the  president,  xv.  174.  The 
executive  veto,  243.  Necessity  of  a  veto  power,  242.  The  state  veto, 
248.  The  danger  of  executive  encroachment,  xviii.  303,  517.  The 
president  and  the  heads  of  departments,  521,  xviii.  270.  Executive 
power  in  the  reorganization  of  states,  168.  The  war  power,  xvii.  508, 
511,  529,  xviii. 175.  Distinction  of  the  war  power  and  the  military  power, 
xvii.  302,  511.  Peace  powers  and  war  powers,  325.  The  military  is 
subject  to  the  civil  power,  302.  The  power  of  congress  to  dispose  of 
public  property,  xv.  161.  The  right  of  congress  to  judge  of  the  election 
of  its  members,  xvii.  399.     The  organization  of  states,  xvi.  571    xvii. 
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396,  462,  xviii.  117,  147.  Reconstruction  of  seceded  states,  xvii.  508, 
526,  xviii.  163,  581.  The  dissolution  of  the  Union,  xvi.  23,  49,  69,  xvii. 
23.  Danger  to  the  Union  from  sectionalism,  16,  22,  63.  The  Union 
must  be  preserved,  162.  A  state  may  secede,  503.  A  state  may  forfeit 
its  rights,  291.  A  state  may  chose  any  form  of  republican*government, 
xvi.  351.  The  courts  interpret  the  constitution,  49.  They  have  no 
political  functions,  xvii.  575.  The  confiscation  of  property,  326. 
Citizenship,  xviii.  255.  Naturalization,  136.  The  system  of  internal 
improvements,  xv.  457.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  xvi.  330.  xvii. 
481,  494,  577.  The  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  in  convention,  576. 
The  divine  right  of  the  national  sovereignty,  xvi.  17.  The  revolution 
was  not  an  insurrection  against  government,  xv.  312,  330,  396,  xvi.  36, 
77,  \i\.  400.  It  was  not  anti-monarchical,  xiii.  123,  xix.  400.  The  con- 
vention of  1787  to  check  democracy,  xvi.  99,  xviii.  527.  Democracy  is 
the  ruling  idea  of  Americans,  xix.  20,  28.  The  United  States  head  the 
movement  for  democratic  absolutism,  x.  385.  The  tendency  to  democ- 
racy, xi.  329,  xvi.  3,  88.  278,  328,  xvii.  117,  139,  xviii.  179,  228.  The 
dangerous  tendencies  of  democracy,  xiii.  335.  The  tendency  to  absolu- 
tism, 218,  281,  xvi.  132.  xviii.  11.  The  tendency  to  centralization,  x. 
575,  xii.  10,  xiii.  286,  xv.  88,  129,  175,  251,  xvii.  572,  579,  xviii.  130,188, 
255.  2<S0,  525,  575.  The  danger  of  csesarism,  536.  The  danger  of  con- 
solidation, xvii.  590.  The  government  is  not  a  democracy,  xv.  376,  xvi. 
276,  328,  xvii.  578.  The  institutions  are  republican,  but  not  democratic, 
xi.  328.  The  tendency  to  demagogism,  xv.  439,  xvi.  S4.  The  caucus 
system,  xv.  473.  The  revolutionary  spirit,  xiv.  463.  The  disposition  to 
a'id  rebellion  abroad,  xvi.  195,  245,  273,  323,  xviii.  97,  188.  Hospitality 
towards  foreign  rebels,  xvi.  225,  243,  xviii.  293,  311.  Sympathy  with 
the  Cuban  rebellion,  xvi.  279,  298.  The  administration  and  the  Cuban 
rebellion,  284,  301.  The  attempts  to  annex  neighboring  states,  280, 
xviii.  221.  Lawlessness  of  the  people,  xvi.  324.  The  absence  of 
loyalty,  xviii.  231.  The  ignorance  of  political  science,  xv.  296. 
The  character  of  the  population,  xi.  566,  xiv.  540.  The  decline  of 
the  national  character,  xvi.  547.  The  decline  of  political  morality 
since  the  election  of  Jackson,  569,  579.  The  decline  of  moral  life.  xiii. 
323.  The  increase  of  vice  and  crime,  xi.  393.  Faults  of  the  people, 
568.  Corruption  of  American  society,  xiii.  449.  The  people  are  too  boast- 
ful of  their  progress,  xii.  311.  Their  self-gratulation,  xv.  524,  xvi.  2,  82, 
xviii.  398.  The  lack  of  independence  xix.  495.  503.  The  decline  of  virtue 
and  manliness,  xv.  434,  xvi.  85,  295,  xviii.  237.  The  want  of  reverence,  xi. 
318.  The  deterioration  of  each  succeeding  generation,  xix.  379.  The 
mercantile  spirit,  501.  The  passion  for  wealth,  xv.  534,  xviii.  235.  Ex- 
travagance of  living,  239,  241  550.  The  corruption  in  public  men, 
239,  277.  High  taxation,  241.  The  worldly  end  of  the  people,  xv.  536. 
Americans  are  not  misers,  xix.  11.  The  tyranny  of  public  opinion,  xiv. 
315,  xvi.  348.  Absorption  of  the  people  in  politics,  xiii.  591.  Seculari-m 
and  sectarianism  in  legislation,  337.  Rights  of  the  minority,  515. 
The  lack  of  literary  culture  and  taste,  xix.  499.  "  The 
deficiency  in  the  higher  civilization,  xi.  208.  The  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican civilization,  xi.  564.  It  is  derived  from  the  English,  xviii.  316. 
The  republic  was  founded  by  Providence,  xiii.  122.  XV.  184,  562,  xviii. 
139.  The  political  doctrines  of  the  fathers  are  those  of  the  church,  xi. 
564.  American  institutions  rest  on  Catholic  principles,  xiii.  124,  216, 
273.  The  constitution  approaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  popes,  xi.  247.  Harmony  of  American  civilization 
and  Catholicity,  296.  Harmony  of  the  government  and  Catho- 
licity, 554.  The  American  Stat  ■  and  Catholicity,  559,  xviii. 
192,  211.     The  necessity  of  the  church  to  sustain  the  republic,  xi.   571, 
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xiii.  338.  The  hatred  of  the  founders  of  the  republic  for  Catholicity, 
xi.  332.  The  faulty  application  of  Catholic  principles  in  the  Amer- 
ican state,  xiii.  277.  The  political  system  is  the  most  perfect  that  has 
ever  been,  xv.  80,  250.  The  United  States  are  the  only  state  in  the 
world  based  on  equal  rights,  xiii.  137,  143,  177,  xv.  29.  They  are  the 
hope  of  future  civilization,  xi.  560.  The  government  and  individ- 
ual liberty,  xv.  233.  Individuals  rights  are  not  grants,  25.  Catholic 
equality, xi.  556.  The  church  in  the  United  States  has  all  it  can  ask  for, 
xii.  30,  109.  xiii.  38,  142,  xviii.  212,  216.  Religious  liberty  in  the  United 
States,  x.  484,  xii.  20,  108,  224,  xiii.  142,  272,  330,  xvi.  528,  xvii.  444, 
xviii.  345,  348.  The  United  States  are  bound  to  protect  the  freedom  of. 
all  religious,  xii,  112,  xviii.  366.  The  civil  courts  recognize  the  judg- 
ments of  the  ecclesiastical,  xiii.  332.  The  courts  protect  church  property, 
333.  The  church  does  not  ask  the  state  to  supress  other  religions,  334. 
The  duty  of  Catholics,  xi.  580.  The  responsibility  of  Catholics,  575. 
The  encouragement  of  Catholic  young  men,  577.  The  conversion  of 
the  people,,  320,  573.  Native  and  foreign-born  Catholics,  583.  Catho- 
licity and  immigration,  332.  The  americanization  of  Catholics,  335. 
The  obedience  of  Americans  to  the  church,  xviii.  213.  Antagonism  of 
Protestantism  to  the  political  and  social  order,  xi.  568,  xviii.  215.  Re- 
ligious indifference  of  the  majority  of  Protestants,  xiv.  550.  The 
influence  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  on  freedom  in  the  United 
States,  xii.  104.  The  causes  of  American  prosperity,  22.  The  advan- 
tages of  geographical  position,  xi.  565.  Northern  and  southern 
society,  xx,  345,  355.  Catholicity  in  the  northern  and  southern  states, 
xiv.  509.  The  people  of  the  North,  xvii.  138,  154.  Tendency  of  the 
North  to  centralization,  xv.  60.  The  people  of  the  South,  xvii.  573,  584. 
xviii.  191.  Inportance  of  the  Southern  element,  522,  527.  The  Pacific 
states,  xx.  105.  Conservative  influence  of  the  western  states,  ib.  The 
encouragement  of  the  military  spirit,  xviii.  196.  The  necessity  of  a 
standing  army,  xvi.  486,  xviii.  197.  The  necessity  of  a  sufficient  army 
and  navy,  xvii.  140.  The  national  defences  and  the  navy, 
xv.  212.  A  military  man  as  president,  xvii.  535.  The  understand- 
ing of  the  United  States  by  foreigners,  xi.319,  xviii.  398.  The  hegemony  of 
of  the  New  World  belongs  to  the  United  States,  198.  The  mission  of  the 
United  States,  xv.  123,  xviii.  199,  207.  The  destiny  of  the  United  States, 
xi.  556,  xviii.  199.  The  political  destiny,  207.  The  religious  destiny, 
209.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  American  people,  219.  The  low 
standard  of  education,  xi.  411.  Independence  of  the  judiciary,  xvi. 
336.  The  common  law  and  an  independent  judiciary,  xiii.  336. 
Unsoundness  of  the  financial  system,  449.  The  influence  of  fanatics  and 
capitalists,  xviii.  524.  The  financial  policy,  532,  The  decrease  of  the 
national  wealth,  xvi.  541.  Specie  payments,  xviii.  533,  592.  The  in- 
fluence of  aristocracy,  xvi.  341.  The  loss  of  equality,  xviii.  237.  The 
genius  of  the  people  is  not  exclusively  democratic,  xvi.  385,  389.  The 
theory  of  government  of  the  fathers,  xviii.  124,  149.  The  merit  of  the 
constitution,  204.  It  is  not  practicable  for  other  nations,  205,  278.  The 
senate  and  popular  sovereignty,  xv.  182.  Danger  of  legislative  usurpa- 
tion, 174.  Danger  of  executive  usurpation,  173,  xviii.  189,  276, 
Republicanism  is  the  best  form  of  government  for  the  United  States, 
xv.  561.  Patriotism,  xvi.  83.  Military  resources,  472.  The  United 
States  cannot  consent  to  European  colonization  on  this  continent,  474. 
The  importance  of  an  interoceanic  canal,  480.  The  United  States  have 
never  acquired  territory  by  violence,  ib.  Justice  and  liberality  towards 
neighbors  and  strangers,  482.  In  comparison  with  any  other  nation  the 
United  States  are  immaculate,  ib.  The  United  States  and  Cuba,  478. 
The  United  States  and  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  426,  470.     The  syni- 
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pathies  of  the  United  States  are  naturally  with  Russia  rather  than  Great 
Britain,  448.  Trade  with  England,  484.  Dependence  on  England,  ib. 
540,  547,  xix.  24.  The  uprising  of  the  North  in  defence  of  the  Union, 
xvii.  122.  The  energy  of  the  United  States  in  suppressing  secession, 
278.  The  force  was  with  the  North,  the  logic  with  the  South ,  xiv.  467. 
The  growth  of  the  church,  xx.  28.  The  church  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  106. 

Unity  cannot  proceed  from  plurality,  x.  193.  Unity  cannot  unfold, 
197.  Unity  is  implied  in  universality,  xx.  336.  It  is  essential  to  catholic- 
ity, v.  523.  The  unity  of  God,  xii.  520.  The  unity  of  God  contains  the 
principle  of  multiplicity,  viii.  36,  x.  193.  The  unity  of  the  church,  iii. 
445,  iv.  462,  v.  384,  viii.  462,  532,  563.  The  unity  of  the  church  teaching 
is  as  necessary  as  the  unity  of  the  church  believing,  vi.  587.  The  unity 
of  the  church  is  not  broken  by  schism  and  heresy,  vii.  342.  It  has 
never  been  broken,  x.  184.  St.  Cyprian  on  the  unity  of  the  church,  viii. 
485.  The  logical  unity  of  all  dogmas  and  principles,  iii.  550.  Political 
unity  and  unity  of  language,  xviii.  454.  Geographical  and  political 
unity,  ib.     National  unity  and  feudalism,  468. 

Unity  of  Italy,  The,  xviii.  445. 

Universal.  The  universal  and  the  particular,  xii.  484.  The  univer- 
sal is  known  in  the  particular,  i.  125.  The  universal  is  not  obtainable 
from  the  particular,  ix.  455.  The  universal  must  be  one,  xx.  336.  Two 
classes  of  universals,  ii.  54.  The  conceptualist  and  realist  views  of  uni- 
versals,  ib.  Universals  are  abstractions,  real  only  in  their  concretes,  293. 
The  title  of  universal  bishop  rejected  by  the  popes,  vii.  389,  viii.  516. 

Universalism  is  not  a  rational  system,  v.  32.  Its  legitimate  result  is 
idleness,  iv.  38. 

Univcrsalist  Quarterly  Revieic,  Hie.  The  Church  and  the  Republic,  xii. 
33.  Response  to  0.  A.  Brownson,  59.  Christianity  as  an  Organization,  79. 
It   admits     no     supernatural   religion,    and   only   a   little    natural,   49. 

Universe.  The  universe  is  not  the  evolution  of  God,  x.  199.  It  is  the 
external  expression  of  God,  ii.  242,  xii.  528.  It  has  no  temporal  end, 
xi.  43.  It  was  created  for  the  glory  of  the  incarnate  "Word,  xiii.  460, 
535.  It  is  dialectical!}'  harmonious  in  all  its  parts,  iii.  575,  viii.  443, 
xiii.  133.  It  can  be  explained  only  by  virtue  of  the  ideal  formula, 
xi.  280.  The  attempts  to  explain  its  origin  without  creation,  iii. 
558. 

Universities  established  by  the  church,  vi.  533. 

Unknown.  We  know  that  the  unknown  is,  not  what  it  is,  iii.  509. 
It  is  the  object  of  superintelligence,  579. 

Un regenerate.  Not  all  the  actions  of  the  unreeenerate  are  sins,  xiv. 
261. 

Uvertet.      The     nuns     of    Uvertet    possessed    by    demons,    ix.157. 

Vaison.  The  Council  of  Vaison  urged  the  establishment  of  schools, 
vi.  533. 

Valroger,  H.  de.  Introduction  aux  Livres  du  Nouveau  Testament,  xx. 
171. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  was  the  last  president  of  great  ability,   xviii.  224, 
xx.  384.     Van  Buren  and  Clav,   xv.  478.     Van  Buren  and   party   man 
agement,  444.  470,  476.     His  administration,  114,  175,  480,  xvi.  279.   His 
policy,  xv.  479. 

Vanity  of  the  world.  It  is  seen  by  Epicurean  and  Saint,  x, 
53. 

Vatican  Council.  The  Council  of  the  Vatican  was  looked  upon  as  a 
world-event,  viii.  461.  It  simplifies  the  issue  between  the  church  and 
infidelity,  xiii.  371,  415,  478.  It  treats  the  primacy  of  Peter  before  the 
body  of  the  church,  viii.  529.     Its  effects,  xiii.  380.     Opportuneness  of 
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its  definitions,  414.  The  council  and  the  papacy,  373;  the  papai  supre- 
macy  in  morals,  442;  papal  nfallibility,  426;  the  relations  of  church 
and  state,  363,  469,  484;  national  churches,  368;  Gallicanism,  462,  468, 
475,  xviii.  266.  The  council  and  the  bishops,  xiii.  480.  The  council 
and  the  Dollingerites,  xiv.  506. 

Ventura  de  Raulica,  Philosophical  Reason  and  Catholic  Reason,  iii.  182. 
Le  Pouvoir  Politique  Chretien,  xii.  325.  His  oration  on  O'  Connell,  iii, 
180,  x.  69,  xvi.  139.  His  liberalism,  x.  69,  78,  263.  He  took  refuge 
from  liberalism  in  cpesarism,  xiv.  526.  His  adulation  of 
Napoleon,  xii.  423.  He  asserts  the  primitive  revelation  of  truth,  iii.  185. 
He  proves  that  philosophy  has  never  added  to  the  original  stock  of  truth, 
197. 

Veracity  of  God.  The  veracity  of  God  is  the  authority  for  faith,  {v. 
345.  429,  440. 

Verbum  mentis  the  product  of  the  species  impressa  and  expressa,  ih 
490. 

Veron.  Francois,  on  the  rule  of  faith,  viii.  3,  xiv.  100.  On  indul- 
gences, viii.  18. 

Veto.     The  necessity  of  the  veto  power,  xv.  241,  xviii.  130. 

Veuillot,  Louis,  xiii.  574,  xiv.  536.  Les  Libres  Penseurs,  iii.  151. 
Le  Parti  Caiholique,  xvi.  522.  L'  Unieers,  xi.  304.  The  interdict  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  iii.  151.  His  advocacy  of  absolutism,  xvi.  SOS, 
522.  His  attempt  to  link  the  Catholic  cause  with  absolutism,  xi.  303, 
484,  xii.  227,  230,  xiv.  522,  xviii.  439,  555,  564.  He  espouses  the  cause 
of  the  Count  de  Chambord,  508. 

Vicious  Circle.  To  prove  the  Bible  by  the  church,  and  the  church  by 
the  Bible,  is  not  a  vicious  circle,  v.  235,  374,  410.  Protestantism  turns 
always  in  a  vicious  circle,  viii.  426,  439. 

Vico,  John  Baptist,  ii.  133,  iv.  393.  His  theory  does  not  explain 
national  peculiarities,  399. 

Victor,  St.,  sustained  by  the  Nicene  Council  in  his  excommunication 
of  the  quarto-decimans,  A'iii.  492. 

Victor  Emanuel  violates  the  law  of  nations,  ix.  461,  xii.  373. 

Vigilius,  Pope.  His  conduct  before  and  after  his  election,  xiii. 
152. 

Vincent  of  Lerins,  St. ,  on  doctrinal  developments,  xiv.  57,  102,  107. 
His  rule  of  faith,  viii.  3. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  Associations  of  St.,  xx.  268. 

Virgil's  want  of  originality,  xix.  494.     His  pantheism,  ii.  70. 

Virginity  is  higher  tliau  marriage,  viii.  95,  239. 

Virtue.  What  virtue  consists  in,  iii.  41.  It  is  the  voluntary  striving 
after  goodness,  ix.  245.  It  has  God  for  its  end,  iii.  43.  Natural 
virtues,  xix.  449  Natural  virtues  are  possible  without  Christianity, 
vii.  353.  Natural  virtues  may  be  raised  to  the  supernatural  order,  iii. 
292,  297,  xi.  516.  Natural  virtues  of  the  gentiles,  xii.  307,  xiii.  586. 
Natural  virtues  of  Protestants,  xii.  314,  469,  xix.  581.  Political  virtue, 
xv.  448.  Theological  virtues  have  God  as  their  immediate  object,  v. 
439. 

Viz  activa  and  potentia  nuda,  i.  191. 

Visibility  of  the  church,  v.  383,  559,  vii.  465,  viii.  565,  xii.  481,  xiii. 
361. 

Vision.  Analogy  between  intelligible  and  sensible  vision,  i.  345. 
A'ision  in  God,  ib. 

Vives,  Luis.     His  story  of  the  countryman  and  the  ass,  iii.  569. 

Vocations.     The  diversity  of  vocations,  xix.  71. 

Voice.      The  voice  of  God  and  the  voice  of  the  people,  xv.  388,  xvi. 
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Voigt,   Johannes.    History  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  x.  369,  xiii.  158,  xx. 
172. 

Voltaire.      His  influence  in  causing  the  French  revolution,  xi.   67,  72. 

Waldenses,  xiii.  46. 

Walenburch  Brothers,  on  salvation  out  of  the  church,  v.  554. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,  xi.  365,  xvi.  373. 

Wallachia  and  Turkey,  xvi.  450,  464,  468. 

Wants.     The  multiplication  of  material  wants  is  au  evil,  xx.  351,  358. 

War  and  philanthropy,  xvi.  6.  War  is  not  wrong  in  itself,  8.  War 
and  the  law  of  nature,  9.  War  and  the  law  of  God,  ib.  War  and  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  12.  The  right  of  war,  13,  xvii.  298.  The  evils  of  war, 
xvi.  14.  The  cost  of  war,  ib.  The  duty  of  citizens  to  take  part  in  war, 
15.  Loyalty  and  an  unjust  war,  ib.  23.  War  is  only  justified  by  neces- 
sity, 24.  War  should  he  waged  with  vigor,  xvii.  214,  223,  xviii.  172. 
When  the  war  is  over  the  enemy  should  he  treated  as  a  friend,  ib; 
War  is  not  itself  au  evil,  xvii.  138,  211.  It  is  justifiable  only  when  it 
looks  to  peace,  170,  211.  It  makes  men  vigorous,  i.  500.  Denial  of 
satisfaction  is  a  cause  of  war,  xvi.  315.  War  and  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion, xvii.  167.  Effects  of  the  American  civil  war,  280.  It  is  a  terri- 
torial war,  528.  It  is  au  anti-revolutionary  war,  xx.  347.  It  is  a  war 
between  two  orders  of  civilization,  xii.  509,  xviii.  182.  Its  nature,  xx. 
345.  Its  cost,  xviii.  197,  532,  586.  Its  result  was  a  triumph  of  the  terri- 
torial democracy,  184.  The  services  of  Catholics  and  foreigners  in  it, 
xvii.  279.  The  American  civil  war  aud  Catholics,  xx.  247.  The 
Crimean  war,  xvi.  408.  Its  pretended  causes  on  the  part  of  the  allies, 
ib.  454.  The  Vienna  note, 410.  Russian  occupation  of  theprincipalities, 
412,  450.  The  declaration  of  war  by  the  western  powers,  412.  Purpose 
of  the  Crimean  war  on  the  part  of  France  aud  Great  Britain,  423.  437, 
441,  454,  475.  The  Crimean  war  and  Catholic  interests  iu  the  East, 
424.  Conduct  of  the  allies  in  the  event  of  Russian  defeat,  441.  Results 
in  case  of  Russian  success,  445.  Injustice  of  the  Crimean  war  on 
the  allies'  part,  450.  Results  of  the  Crimean  war,  456.  Sympathies  of 
Americans  in  the  Crimean  war,  475.  The  Franco-Prussian  war.  xviii. 
4*1. 

Ward,  W.  G.,   On  Nature  and  Grace,  xiv.  348.     His  method,  ib.    He 
confounds  intuitions  with  conceptions,  352.     He  makes  intuition  subjec- 
tive, and  places  the  ideal  in  the  subject,  ii.  49.     He  makes  the   princi- 
ples of  science  empirical  intuitions,  500.     He  makes  necessary  truth  the 
object  of  empirical  iutuitiou,  xiv.  355.      He   identifies   necessary  truth 
with  God,  359.     In  Nature  and  Grace  he  identifies  necessary  truth  with 
being;  but  in  his  criticism  of  Mill  he  denies  their  identity,   ii.   92.      He 
identifies  moral  truth  with  God,  xiv.  369.     He  attempts  to  found  moral 
obligation  in  nature,  382.     He  seeks  to  found  a  morality  independent  of 
the  divine  will,  ii.  92.     He  denies  that  the  obligation  to  obey  depends 
on  the  command,  91.     He  mistakes  Kant,  xiv.   356.      His   tendency  to 
Manicheism,  375.     Ward  aud  The  Dublin  Review,  xix.  591. 
Warham,  William,  and  the  English  schism,  xii.  171. 
Washington,  Georjre,  had  doubts  of  popular  government,  iv.  292.  xvi. 
100.     His  administration,  101 ,  380. 
Watchwords  vary  in  meaning,  xv.  13. 
Watson,  Gustave,  refutes  free-religionists,  iii.  417. 
Wealth.   National  wealth,  xvi.  541.     Wealth  of  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant nations,  xiii.  186.    The  passion  for  wealth,  xviii.  235.    The  eagerness 
for  wealth  checked  by  religious  poverty,  viii.  232.     Tendency  of  wealth 
to  accumulate  in  a  few  hands,  230. 

Webster,  Daniel,  xix.  344.     T7u  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,  343.     Web- 
ster as  a  lawyer,   354.     Woodward  vs.  Dartmouth  College,  xii.  362.  xix. 
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352,  355.  "Webster  as  an  orator,  368.  His  reasoning  power,  369.  Web- 
ster and  Burke,  376.  Webster  as  an  author,  366.  His  style,  371.  His 
models  of  style,  378.  His  imagination,  370.  Webster  as  a  statesman,  344. 
His  principles,  353.  He  was  not  a  man  of  the  people,  xv.  43.  Webster 
on  the  sub-treasury  bill,  98;  on  a  uniform  currency,  99.  His  views  of  sov- 
ereignty, xvii.  562;  of  state  sovereignty,  487;  of  state  and  federal  sover- 
eignty, xvi.  42.  xviii.  102,  124;  of  the  legitimacy  of  monarchical  gov- 
ernment, xvi.  197,  203.  His  defence  of  Dudley  Mann's  instructions,  181. 
His  encouragement  of  rebellion  abroad,  195,  323,  xvii.  27,  xix.  345.  Web- 
ster and  the  Laybach  circular,  xvi.  198.  Webster  and  the  allied  sover- 
eigns, 200.  Webster  and  Dorr's  rebellion,  199.  His  doctrine  of  the 
constitution,  xvii.  289.  Webster  and  the  presidency,  xix.  380.  Web- 
ster and  Kossuth,  ib. 

Webster,  Fletcher.     An  Oration  before  the  Authorities  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  xvi.  1. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  and  Morgan,  xvii.  545. 

Weiss,  J.,  defends  Schiller's  theory  as  Christian,  xix.  118.   His  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  Letters  and  Essays,  103. 

Weiss.  S. ,  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  xi.  282. 
Wesley,  John,  thought  Islamism  an  improvement  on  the  Greek  Church, 
v.  81. 

West  Point.      The  military  academy   at  West  Point,  xvii.  380,  xx. 
344. 

West  Virginia.     The   creation  of  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  xvii. 
240,  246,  402,  410,  460,  xviii.  253. 

Westphalia.     The  peace  of  Westphalia  and  France,  xii.  598. 
Whately,   Richard,   maintains   that  man  was  originally  instructed  by 
his  Creator,  ix.  324.     He  denies  that  the  race  began  as  savages,  465, 
Where  is  the  City  ?,  iii.  438. 

Whigs.  Origin  of  the  Whig  party,  xvi.  361.  It  succeeded  the 
Federalists,  xv.  38.  It  is  the  party  of  privilege.  37.  Its  policy,  xvi. 
362,  370,  386.  The  Whigs  and  the  sub-treasury,  xv.  188;  the  distribution 
bill,  202;  the  tariff,  xvi.  368;  agrarianism,  xv.  221;  revolutions  abroad, 
xvi.  371;  religious  liberljr,  xv.  487;  the  business  classes,  xvi.  363,  368, 
democracy,  xv.  206,  288,  485,  xvi.  91.  xviii.  576.  The  Whig  party  and 
the  Democratic,  xvi.  368.  Weakness  of  the  Whig  party,  xviii.  358. 
Whipple,  Edwin  P.,  on  P.  H.  Dana,  xix.  330. 

Wrickliffites,  The,  held  that  all  authority  was  conferred  by  grace,  xi. 
461. 

Wilberforce,    Robert    J.      Inquiry    into    the    Principles    of    Church 
Authority ,  viii.  529. 

Will.  The  will  as  a  power  of  the  mind  and  as  the  result  of  that 
power,  i.  106.  Willing  defined,  107.  It  differs  specifically,  not  general- 
ly from  other  acts,  ib.  Freedom  of  the  will,  114.  It  is  essential;  but, 
regarded  as  the  exercise  of  freewill,  it  is  acquired,  xiv.  214.  The  will 
acts  for  an  end,  x.  156.  The  object  of  the  will  is  good,  xi.  217.  The 
will  must  concur  with  grace,  iii.  82.  Man's  will  was  enfeebled  by  the 
fall,  v.  322.  Firmness  of  will  and  the  development  of  intellect,  xix. 
301.  The  divine  and  the  human  will,  i.  230. 
Willitoft,  x.  395. 

Wilmot  proviso,  The,  was  unconstitutional,  xvii.  80. 
Wilson,  Henry.  New  Departure  of  the  Republican  Party,  xiii.  284,  519. 
He   advocates   the   consolidation   of  power  in  the  general  government, 
287.      He  confounds  union  and  unity,  288.      He  advocates  compulsory 
Evangelical  education,  292,  409. 
Winchester,  Elhanan,  v.  20. 
Wings  of  the  soul,  The  two,  i.  327. 
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Wiseman,  Nicholas,  Fabiola,  xix.  460.  His  writings,  xiii.  370.  His 
firmness  in  controversy,  vi.  397.  Wiseman  and  the  Oxford  movement, 
viii.  439,  x.  452.  Wiseman  on  science  and  revelation,  ix.  457.  He 
believes  the  transmission  by  generation  of  abnormal  types,  489. 

Witchcraft  in  New  England,  xix.  390.  The  foulness  of  witches'  orgies, 
ix.  207.  The  punishment  for  witchcraft,  78.  Protestants  punished  for 
it  and  then  denied  its  existence,  362. 

Witherspoon,  John,  ii.  428. 

Witness.  A  witness  may  be  credible  as  to  facts,  and  not  as  to  opinions, 
vi.  457.  Only  an  inspired  or  divinely  commissioned  witness  is  competent 
to  testify  to  the  supernatural,  460.  To  believe  revelation  witnesses  are 
required  to  the  fact  and  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  v.  346.  The  witness 
to  the  fact  must  be  always,  everywhere,  certain,  and  infallible,  347. 
Reason  cannot  be  a  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation,  349.  The  Bible 
cannot  be  such  witness,  352.  Private  illumination  cannot  be  such  wit- 
ness, 362,  407,  441.  The  witness  to  the  fact  of  revelation  is  the 
church,  iii.  313,  394,  v.  369,  413. 

Wolfgang  of  Auhalt,  x.  438. 

Wollaston,  William,  finds  the  basis  of  morals  in  the  conformity  to 
truth,  xiv.  394. 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  v.  50. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  x.  444,  xii.  175. 

Woman.  The  position  of  woman  under  paganism,  xiii.  530.  The  ele- 
vation of  woman  by  Christianity,  viii.  92.  Woman  is  honored  by  the 
church,  xviii.  384.  The  dependence  on  woman  for  the  preservation  of 
morality,  viii.  83,  xviii.  244.  The  sphere  of  woman,  389,  403,  xix.  56, 
572,  602,  605.  Women  as  rulers,  xviii.  384,  403,  412.  Women  as  legis- 
lators, 385.  Women  in  politics,  390,  402,  411.  The  political  enfranchise- 
ment of  woman,  387,  404.  Women  have  no  natural  right  to  suffrage 
and  eligibility,  382.  The  political  equality  of  woman,  xix.  62.  Wom- 
an's rights,  xviii.  405,  xix.  56.  The  woman's-rights  movement,  xiii.  231. 
239,  xvi.  92,  xviii.  381,  xix.  574,  602,  604.  It  reverses  the  provinces  of 
the  sexes,  496.  The  woman's-rights  movement  and  free-love,  xiii.  542, 
xviii.  407.  The  movement  is  animated  by  hostility  to  marriage,  viii.  244, 
ix.  346,  xviii.  464.  It  is  anti-Christian,  414.  The  doctrine  of  womau's 
rights  prevails  in  the  lowest  tribes  of  savages,  ix.  427.  The  sentiment  of 
respect  for  women,  xix.  568.  Without  the  distinction  of  sex,  woman  would 
lose  the  deference  of  man,  xviii.  390,  412.  Woman  in  art  and  science, 
385,  xix.  56.  Women  and  literature,  63.  Women  as  novel-writers,  548. 
Women  as  heroines  in  novels,  547.  The  cruelty  of  women  novelists  to 
their  sex,  567.  Women  and  sentimentalism,  63.  Ideal  and  sentimental 
women,  508.  Ideal  women  with,  and  without,  religion,  509.  The  sen- 
timental tortures  of  women,  58.  Women's  wrongs,  xviii.  386.  Patient 
endurance  of  wives,  xix.  259.  Woman's  grievances  are  not  to  be  redress- 
ed by  legislation,  xviii.  416.  Woman  and  the  indissolubility  of  mar- 
riage, 406.  Woman-worship,  xiv.  420,  432,  xvi.  345,  xix.  597.  The  edu- 
cation of  woman,  xi.  421,  xviii.  395.  Woman's  inferiority,  402.  Wom- 
an needs  restraint,  403.  She  is  not  enslaved  to  man,  404.  Domestic  du- 
ties of  women,  391,  413.  Women  as  virgins  and  widows,  393.  Wom- 
en and  property,  xvi.  345,  xix.  61.  Women  can  aid  the  clergy  iu  then- 
work,  xx.  37. 

Word.  The  generation  of  the  Word,  viii.  38,  xii.  519,  522.  All  things 
are  made  by  the  eternal,  not  the  incarnate,  Word,  iii.  506.  Whether 
the  Word  would  have  become  incarnate  if  man  had  not  sinned,  507,  518, 
576,  viii  49,  56.  The  Word  is  medium,  xii.  526.  The  word  of  God 
must  be  believed  in  its  purity,  v.    398,  530. 

Wordsworth,  William,  xix.  337.     His  rank  as  a  poet,  424.     His  style, 
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425.     His  descriptions,  426.     His  superficiality,  427.     His  admirers  4°8 
His  worship  of  babyhood ,  vi.  23,  xix.  90.     He"is  not  a  poet  of  the  people' 

XV.   43.  r  i         i        , 

Working-men.  Their  present  condition,  iv.  432.  They  are  worse  off  than 
serfs  and  slaves,  441.  The  workingmen  and  the  modern  industrial  svs- 
tem,  xiii.  18.  The  working-men's  party,  v.  62.  The  working-men's 
party  and  equal  rights,  x.  539,  xv.  386. 

World.  Antagonism  of  the  world  and  the  church,  iii.  325,  viii  223  x 
263,  xiii.  131,  225,  xx  386.  The  world  continues  the  promise  of  Satan 
to  Eve,  iii.  330.  All  its  efforts  fail,  339.  It  is  at  enmity  with  God  341 
All  who  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  church  are  on  the  side  of  the  world 
viii.  472.  Sinful  conformity  to  the  world,  x.  287.  The  world  is  secured 
by  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God,  xiii.  191,  201.  World  is  used  in  two 
senses,  131. 

World-reformers  are  the  most  criminal  of  mankind,  x.  204.  Their 
schemes  of  world-reform,  ix.  55. 

Worship.  There  are  different  species  of  worship,  vi.  341,  vii.  418; 
viii.  120,  309,  313.  The  distinctive  worship  of  God  is  sacrifice,  vi.  391^ 
vni.  77,  120,  313.  The  worship  of  God  is  an  obligation  known  by 
reason,  ii.  88.  It  includes  the  tribute  of  our  whole  being  v  275  It 
must  be  both  internal  and  external,  viii.  178.  It  must  be  external  as 
well  as  internal,  vi.  350.  The  worship  of  God  iu  his  works,  viii  59 
122.  The  difference  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  worship',  vi.  392* 
Catholic  worship  can  be  appreciated  only  by  the  faithful,  387.  It  is 
real,  not  formal,  392.  The  worship  of  Marv,  vii.  418.  Her  worship  as 
St.  Mary  and  as  mother  of  God,  iii.  556,  viii.  62.  Her  worship  is  not 
the  worship  of  femincity,  216,  The  worship  of  saints,  iii.  553  vii  418 
viii.  20,  62,  119,  312.  It  gives  honor  to  God,  148,  164.  It  is  not  idolatry 
or  superstition,  164.  It  is  a  protection  against  idolatry  and  superstition, 
138;  and  against  pantheism,  128.  It  is  idolatry  to  render  divine  worship 
to  saints  and  relics,  vii.  54.  The  worship  of  saints  and  of  God  in  the 
saints,  viii.  127.  Whether  the  worship  of  saints  is  religious,  20,  120, 
136,  143,  147.  The  worship  of  relics  and  images,  vii.  426,  427,  viii'  174' 
306.  It  is  not  idolatry,  176,  306,  xii.  278.  The  worship  of  woman  xiv'. 
420,  432,  xvi.  345,  xix.  597.  The  worship  of  devils  is  involved  in 
apostasy,  vii.  303. 

Wright,  Frances,  v.  56.  Her  scheme  of  godless  education,  xix.  442. 
Frances  Wright  and  the  woman's  rights  movement,  xviii.  414. 

Wrong.  The  avenging  of  wrong,  xvi.  9, 11.  The  wrongs  of  woman, 
xviii.  386. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal.  His  policy  as  regent,  viii.  6,  xi.  504,  xii.  176,  198. 
xviii.  563. 

Yankee,  xx.  88. 

Youmans,  E.  L. ,  mistakes  Godwin's  refutation  of  the  scientists  for  a 
concession,  ix.  505.,  He  tries  to  prove  Spencer's  theory  to  be  religious, 
513.     He  goes  into  raptures  over  Tyndall,  531. 

Young  Catholics.  The  interest  that  should  be  taken  in  young  Catho- 
lics, xi.  416,  578,  xx.  34.     Young  Catholics'  Friends'  societies,  35. 

Zachary,  Pope,  and  Virgil,  bishop  of  Salzburg,  vi.  542. 

Zinzendorf,  Nicholas  Ludwig  von,  vi.  424. 
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